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Inchbald, Mrs Elizabeth^ 
is the darighter of Mr. Simpson, 
a reputable farmer at Staningfield, 
near Bury St. Edmund's, m Suf- 
folk, who had a nunierous fanaily. 
Having lost her father during her 
infancy, she was under the care 
of her mother, who, on her be- 
coming a widow, continued to 
occupy the farm, and brought up 
her children with all due atten- 
tion. Miss Simpson had an im- 
pediment in her speech, which 
prevented her from being much in 
company; for she was scarcely in- 
telligible to any one who was not 
well acquainted with her. During 
her solitary hours, she applied her- 
self to books ; and, anxious to be- 
come acquainted with the custdtns 
and manners of the world, of which 
she had read so much, she formed 
the resolution of visiting the me- 
tropolis ; and, finding that her in- 
tention was contrary to the wishes 
of her friends, she seized an op- 
portunity, early one morning in 
-^February 1772, of eloping from 
her family. Slie had previously 
packed up a few necessaries in a 
bandbox 5 and, with these, ran 
about two miles across some fields^ 
and there waited with impaiience 
for the stage, which conveyed her 
to London. At this time she was 
about 16 years of age, and re- 
markable for beauty of features, 
and elegance of figure. Having 
often heard her family speak of a 
distant relation who lived opposite 
Northumberland House, in the 
Strand, on her arrival in London 
she took a hackney-coach, and 
sought this asylum ; but, on reach- 
log the place, was, to her great mpr- 
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tification, told that her relation had 
retired from business, and was set- 
tled in Wales. — Her alarm at these 
unexpected tidings, and her evi- 
dent distress (it being near ten 
o'clock at night), moved the com- 
passion of the people of the house 
where she inquired, who, at hoc 
request, generously accommodated 
her wich a lodging. This civility, 
however, awakened suspicion : shd 
had read in novels the various 
nicies of seduction which were 

Practised in Lorklon, and appre- 
ended that she was in a dangerous 
houses this suspicion seemed con- 
firmed by the entrance of a cor-^ 
pulent old lady, whose appearance 
exactly corresponded with the de- 
scription she had read of a pro- 
curess. While, therefore, they 
were whispering their pity for her 
youth, and extolling her beauty, 
she suddenlysnatched up her band- 
box, and> without saying a word, 
rushed out of the house> leaving 
the people to stare at each other, 
and repent of their compassion. 
Much fatigued and alarmed, she 
knocked at a house, where she 
saw a bill announcing *' lodgings 
f' to be let,'' pretending that she was 
a milliner's apprentice, whose mis- 
tress had unexpectedly a number 
of visitors from the country that 
occupied all her beds, and had 
therefore desired her to seek a 
temporary accommodation. The 
veracity of her story was natu- 
rally doubted; but she persisted 
in her tale, till, on turning about, 
to her great surprise and confusion, 
she perceived the identical trades- 
man, whose house sl\e h^^d ^o y^^- 
cipUaie\y Ml , \\sXftti\w^ ^jcukoSvn^s.^ 
*c c 
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to her solemn assertion. Im- 
pelled by curiosity, and . deter- 
mined on knowing who and what 
she was, this man had followed 
her to I he present house. — CoJi- 
founded at this detection, she at- 
terapied another escape -, but the 
door was locked, and she was de- 
tained as ail impostor. Sincerity 
was all that she had wqw left j 
and, with a flood of tears, she con- 
fessed her real situation. But even 
DOW her truth was doubted, and 
tlie woman of the house desired a 
constable to be sent for > but her 
IWD, a boy of twelve years of j^ge, 
more humane than his mother, 
joined his tears with those of the 
poor stranger ; and by Ivi^ inter- 
cession she was dismissed, and left 
to wander the streets of London 



a^ain. 

■ o 



She DOW walked whitlier chance 
directed ber, and exposed to all 
those insults which unprotected 
females must encounter. At two 
o^elock in the morning she found 
herself at Huiborn Bridge ? and, 
seeing the stage set off for York, 
-vrhich she understood was full, 
slie entered the inn, pretended to 
be a disappointed passenger, and 
bolicited a lodging. This scheme 
sita ceded *^ though the landlady, 
jiwich suspecting her character, 
took the precaalion of locking the 
^ooi where she slppt. In vain she 
ifosc at her usual hour j for having 
uo- bell, she could not apprize tliej 
family that ahe was up. Siic was 
tiierefore obliged to wait till noon j 
TLvIicn tliie landlady was pleased to 
liberate her, informing her that 
ihe York stage would set out again 
tli^t evening. This inteU^genc© 
haviag been delivered with, an air 
iif. si?s.picion which was vpry cut-* 
i(ug to Miss Simpson, she imme- 
diately tookjout all the money she 
Iwd,;^tft>liej.ia&t,half-crovvnj ^ 



absolutely paid for a journey 
which she did not intend to tdke. 
She now turned her thoughts on 
a theatrical life > and t© Mr. Inch- 
bald, of Drury Lane theatre, whose 
nanne she remembered in the piay'- 
bills at Bury St. Edmund's, sJie 
resolved to apply for advice respect- 
ing an engagement. This gentle- 
man, with wliom she had been hi- 
therto unacquainxed, but had fre-» 
quentiyseen him in her own neigh-*' 
bourhood, introduced her to ano-» 
ther performer of Drury Lane, who 
had purchased a share in a country 
theatre, and who, struck with her 
beauty, gave her an immediate 
engagement, without any trial. 
He became also her instructor, 
and she imagined that in him she 
had found a friend ; but one even- 
ing, while she was reciting a part, 
an altercation arose j when her 
maf^ter coolly intimated, thai he 
meant to be repaid for the engage- 
ment be had give» her with other 
services than those required for 2| 
theatre, and which if not ren- 
dered, the engagement should b» 
void. Lidrgnaat at his proposal^ 
she availed herself of the tea-equi- 
page which lay on the table ; dis- 
charged the contents of a basin of 
scalding water in bis face; and> 
before be recovered from bis sur- 
prise, had vanished down stairs* 
She repaired to Mr. Inchbald, and 
informed him of every circum- 
stance. Affected by ber sorrow, 
this gentleman endeavoured to 
soothe it 5 and recommended mar- 
riage as a secturily against insult. 
" But who would marry me?'' 
cried she. " I would (he replied 
" with warmth), if yon would 
" have rae.*' — *• Yes, Sir, and 
" would for ever think myself 
♦* obliged to you.** In a few days 
they were married ; and thus, un- 
expectedly,, she become both % 
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^\fe and an actress. Mr. Inch- sited Dublin in 1782, and per-^ 
bald introduced heron the stage in formed under Mr. Daly's manage- 
Scotland, where they reroaihfsd ment. On her return, she pro- 
four seasons 3 and the two sue- cured a reinstatement at Coven t 
ceedtng years they perfowned at Garden. It was during her ab- 
York. Mrs. lDc|ibald*s health be- sence froni this theatre^ that> to 
ing now much impaired, a tour to divert a melancholy mind, she ap« 
the south of France was recom- plied her attention to dramatic 
mended -, and, after staying abroad writing. Having produced a co- 
about a year, she returned with her medy, she read Asorae of it to Mr. 
husband, with whom she lived in Harris^ who disapproved of the 
the DQOSt perfect harmony. Two piece j whereupon she sent it, ano- 
years after their return, Mr. Inch- nymously, to Mr. Colman, then 
bald died> at Leeds, where he was manager of the Haymarket, and 
buried. The following inscription it remained in that gentleman's 
to his memory, written by Mr. possession near three years tin no- 
Kemble, now of Covent Garden ticed. Notwithstanding this dis- 
theatre, is placed on his tomb, couragement, she persevered, and, 
and is here inserted as no unfa- availing herself of the then rage 
vourable character of him : for balloons, sent him a farce, call- 

^ ed A Mogul Tale ; or. The Descent 

Siste, Viator ! 0/ th^ Balloon. The subject pro- 

Hic sepeliuntur ossa u^ui 'j jAyr/^i *. 

JOSEPHI INCHBALD, HISTRIONIS, \^.^V induced Mr. Colman to pay 

Qiui aequalium suorum ^"'^ more attention. He read. 

In iictis scenarum facile piincefps evasft, approved, and accepted it ; and its 

Virtuiisquc in veris vita claruit exemplar, success ipduced Mrs. Inchbald to 

Procul este, invida supcrstitio remind him of her dormant co- 

Et mala suadens religionts turbidus 1 u ^ u • j- « 1 

^j^Q^l , medy; whereupon he immediately 

Vestris enim ingratiis, hie lapis omnibus replied, ♦' Til go home this mo- 

prsedicabit '^ ment, and read it." He did ; 

Quod in his humi sacrae carceribus and having approved of that also, 

^Virr^cti semper tenax, gave it himself the title of 77/ /^// 

Sociischarus,mpauperes,prore,ben,gnus, ^ ^ ^ ^ . j . 

Pater optimus, maritus fidelis, ^ t^I t \X \1 r V 

Socictatis jurum in curictis observantissi. 1/85. Mrs. Inchbald afterwards 

jnus, produced several otrh^r dramatic 

Otii gaudium, nee non «criorum pieces while she continued an ac* 

omamentura, tress 5 and in consequence of some 

Pc dementia nSs immortalis, difference of a literary nature with 

iEterna frui felicitate ^he manager of Coverit Garden, at 

Requiescit. the close of the season of 17^9, 

JOS. INCHBALD, she retired from the stage. Her 

Annum agens quadragesimutn quaitum mother died in 1786: and her 

Octavo Iduum Junii u«^4.u«- u -^ u % k ^ 

Mortem Obiit brother, havmg been left executor. 

Anno MDCCLXXIX. *o<>k upon himself the conduct of 

the farm. He, however, was kill- 
Mrs. I. now visited London again, ed in a duel in 1795, aged forty- 
and obtained a situation in Ccvent^ two. 

Garden theatre, where she made Besides her dramatic pieces, 

her first appearance as Bellario, in which we 'shall presently ewvwtNfc* 

Pilaster, Oct. 3, 178O.— She vi- rate, Mw. ^. \x2ls ^gt^Axxo!^ \w^ 
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fioveis. The Simple Story, and at Christ's College, in the nnrvef-* 
Nature and Art, which are supe- sity of Cambridge, in the reign of 



rior to most modern productions 
of that kind. Her dramas are, 

1. A Mosful Tale. Dr. Piece. 
1784. N. P. 

2. Appearance is against them. 
F, 8vo. 1785. 

3. I'll tell you what. C. 8vo. 
1786. 

4. IVidow's Fow. F. 8vo. 1766. 

5. All on a Summer" s Day* C. 
1787. N. P. 

6. Animal Magnetism, F. 1788. 
N. P. 

'7. The Child of Nature. 
Svo. 1788. 

8. Midnight Hour, 
1788* 

9. /SttcA Things are. 
1788. 

10. Married Man. 

-1789. 



C. 

P. 



c. 



Queen Elizabeth. He wrote one 
dramatic piece, which he himself 
styles a " prettie and naerrie Inter- 
" lude." It is entitled 

The Disobedient Child. InterL 
4to. B. L. N. D. 

Ibelamd, William Henry* 
This writer is the son of the late 
Mr. Samuel Ireland, of Norfolk 
Street, well known by his pub- 
lication* of ^ Picturesque Tour 
through Holland, &c. Ptetnresque 
Views on ike Rivers Thames and 
D. P. Medway, Graphic Illustrations of 
Hogarth, &c. In 1796 he made 

Svo. his father the public dupe of an 
unparalleled literary imposition ; 

Svo. under the impression of which ' 
that gentleman published, in im- 

Svo. perial folio, price Al. 4s. Miscel- 
laneous Papers and legal Instru* 

11. The Hue and Cry. F. 1791» ments under the Hqnd and Seal of 
N. P. IVUliam Shakspeare: Including the 

12. Next Door Neighbours^ C. Tragedy of King Lear, and a small 
Cvo. 1791* Fragment of Hamlet, from the ori* 

13. Young Men and Old Wo" gifialMSS. Never, certainly, was 
men. F. 179^. N. P. literary industry more laboriously, 

14. Every one has his Fault. C. and at the same time more un- 
8vo« 1793. justifiably, employed. Whether 

15. The Wedding Day, C 8vou the strange and abominable idea of 
1794. immortalizing himself, which m- 

16. JVives as they were, and fluenced Eratostratus to fire the 
Maids as they are. C. Svo. 1797' temple of Diana at Ephesus, had 

17. Lovers' Vows. P. Svo. 1 798. operated on the mind of young; 

18. Wise Man of the East, P. Ireland, or not,'we cannot be sup- 
8vo. 1799. posed to know; but the under- 

19. To Marry, or Not to Marry, taking of which we are afbout te 
C. Svo. 1805. ^ speak will probably connect itself 

Mrs. Inchbald has lately super- with the history ^f Shakspeare a» 
intended the publication 6f two long as British Jiterature shall last, 
difierent Collections of English The idea of forging the Shak- 
Plays, and one of Farces. To the speare manuscripts seems to have . 
former she , prefixed Critical Re- been created in the mind of this 
marks, which do^ credit to her literary culprit (then not nineteen 
taste and judgment. years of age) by Mr. Steevens'» 

Ingbland, Thomas. This gen- edition of Shakspeare. He had 
tlemaa is. one of our oldest drama* heard, perhaps, the names pf Chat- 
(tq writf^rsj having been a student terton and Rowley, without being 
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capable of duly conceiving ihe 
merits of the memorable circum- 
stance connected with those names j 
and he thought, that if he could 
imitate the signatures of Shak- 
speare, exhibited in Mr. Steevens's 
edition, he might enrich his t>vvn 
pocket, and make excellent sport 
at the expense of our great bard, 
and some credulous antiquaries. 
By the help of a book published 
in Queen Elizabeth's reign, he 
tried his skill at imitating the nKin- 
ner of writiog in those days -, and 
it seems, by his own confession, 
that he was allowed to be dex- 
terous in these dangerous devices. 
Hi^ design on Shakspeare seemed 
neniiarkably well timed ; as he had 
lieard that a gentleman at Clapton 
House had discovered some MSS. 
with Shakspeare's signature, and 
had just burned a large basket^fbll 
of them. He went to work im- 
mediately with peculiar ingenuity 
and art ; and when his project was 
ripe for execution, he came to his 
father with a tale, tha^ *' a grand 



'* tleman to a considerable pra^ 

" perty ; deeds of which the gen-^ 

'^ tleman was as ignorant as of 

*' his having in his possession any 

'' of the MSS. of Shakspeare; 

" That in return f6r this servic^ 

" in addition to the remarkable 

*' circumstance of the young man 

'^ bearing the same name and arms 

*' with the person who saved Shak- 

'* speare's life, the gentleman had 

"^ promised him every thing rela» 

'* tive to the subject, which had 

" been, or should be, found, ei- 

'' ther in town or at his house in 

'' the country. And, (hat at this 

*' house the principal part of tb^ 

'' papers, together with a great 

'' variety of books, containing his 

'^ MS. notes, and three MS. plays, 

'^•with part of a fourth, had been 

f' discovered." — -Upon this, he 

produced the MSS. which he had 

forged, corresponding with tliis 

account; and the father became 

first the dupe of his son's artifice^ 

and afterward the instrument of 

putting his vile impositions upon 



" discovery had been accidentally the public at large. The several 
" made at the house of a gentle- MSS. among which was the tra-^ 



** man of considerable property. 
" That, among a quantity of fa- 
'' mily papers, the contracts be- 
** tween Shakspeare, Lowin, and 
** Condell, and the lease granted 
*' by him and Heminge to Michael 



gedy of Fbrtigern, were exhibited - 
by Mr. Ireland, sen. at his house 
in Norfolk Street. The public, 
mind became a good deal int6restr» 
edi and many of the principal 
literati, among whom were Dr. 



" Eraser, had been found. That, Parr and Dr. Warton, as well as 
*' soon afterward, the deed of gift a numerous set of gentlemen of 



'* to William Henry Ireland (de- 
" scribed as the friend of Shak- 
" speare, in consequence of having 
*' saved his life on the Thames, 
'* when in extreme danger of be- 
" ing drowned), and also the deed 
'^ of trust to John Heminge, had 
" been discovered. That, in pur- 
*' suing his search, he had been 
^ so fortunate as to find some 
*f deeds, establishing, beyqjid all 
ff pontroversy, the title of thjs gen- 



liberal education, coming with cha- 
ritable minds, not excited by sus- 
picion, saw plausible marks pf 
authenticity, and believed. Yet \i 
was natural to inquire, who the 
gentleman was from whom these 
papers had been obtained. To this 
Mr. Ireland answered, that, when 
application was made to the ori- 
ginal possessor for permi^ion to 
prijit the pa^^ets^ \\. \i^^ \ioX.>a^«ci 
obtained bvM wiv^^t W^ %X\o\v5j,^'^v 
C c 9 
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injunction that his name should " tingnished a British audience." 
not appear. In the mean time the This request, was scrupulously at- 
play of Fortigern. was preparing tended to j and it was not until 
for representation at Drury Lane all patience was exhausted at the 
theatre j and the folio volume miserable attempts to imitate the 
above mentioned made its appear- style of our great poet, that his 
ance. Messrs. Malone, Steevens, admirers, indignant at this endea- 
and Boaden, however, with some vourto injure his fair fame, showed 
few others, from the first pro- any resentment against the gross 
nounced the whole to be a forgery; imposition. In the fourth act, the 
and several pamphlets issued from opposition had increased to so great 
the press relative to the subject, a height, that it was impossible to. 
Mr. Malone, in particular, wrote hear the performers j on which 
a very pointed epistle to Lord Mf. Kemble came forward, and_ 
Cbarlemont, in which he showed begged to remind the house, that 
all the MSS. to be forgeries 5 and the fate of the piece depended on 
the impression that his epistle made their decision ; and that a candid 
on the public niind was a leading hearing only could enable them to 
step to the detection of the im- judge fairly, of its merits. Thi» 
posture. On the 2d of April address procured a temporary si- 
1796, Fortigern was represented lence ; but the laughter- provoking 
at Drqry Lane to a most crowded incidents which followed set the 
and respectable audience. All the audience in a general roar, which 
avenues leading to the theatre were continued to the end of the piece. 
filled at an early hour; and thou- The prologue very modestly named 
sands were forced to return, who Shakspeare as the author of the 
could not gain admittance into any .playj but Mr. Whitfield was so 
part of the house. The following- much flurried on the occasion, that 
handbill (in the publication or cir- he was forced to read it from a 
culation of which the managers, paper. Mr. Barrymore attempted 
we understand, had no concern) to announce a second representa- 
was dispersed among the multitude tion, but found it impossible to 
at the several doors : "A malevo- procure a hearing, and the ioten-» 
" lent and impotent attack on the ^ tion was abandoned. Soon after 
*' Shakspeare MSS. having ap- this, our author published a pam^ 
*' peared on the eve of the repre- phlet, entitled An auth&ntic Ac^ 
<' sentationoftheplayof /W/iTcrn, count of the Shaksperian ManU" 
'* evidently intended \o injure the scripts ; in which, with an unpa- 
*' interest of the proprietor of the ralleled confidence highly unbe- 
''MSS. Mr. Ireland feels it im- coming the occasion, he exultinglf 
*' possible, within the short space avowed himself the author of the 
*' of time that intervene*. between silly imposition, and appeared to 
«* the ^publishing and the repre- g)ory in the reflection of his having, 
** sentation, to produce an answer in some measure, succeeded in his 
" tq the most illiberal and un- endeavours to deceive the public, 
'♦ founded assertions in Mr. Ma- ipore particularly as the fabrication 
*' lone's Inquiry ; he is, therefore^, had received the sanction of many* 
*' induced to request, that the play learned dpctbrs, as .authentic, and 
f of Fortigern may be heard with genuine. His father's credulity, 
<' ^at candogr that ha^ ever dls- tli^ author says^^ first i^duce^ hin^ 
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to try the experiment of writing 
with a kind of ink which, when 
dried by the fire, turned com- 
pletely brown. Finding the de- 
ception succeeds he set to work, 
and in the course of time pro- 
duced these voluminous papers. 
After telling the whole story with 
undaunted freedom, he says, " Be- 
"•fore I conclude, I shall sum up 
*' this account, and am willing to 
" makei affidavit to the following 
" declarations, as well as to the 
^' whole of this narration : — First, 
*' I solemnly declare, that my fa- 



I R W 

Our author, has, besides some 
novels, and poems in imitation of 
the ancients, published, 

1. Fortigern,, Hist.T. 8V0.1799. 

2. Henry IL Hist. Dr. 8vo. 

3. Mutius Sccevola, Hist. Dr. 
8vo. 1801. 

Irwin, Eyles, was born at 
Calcutta, in the East Indies, in 
the year 1751. His father was 
from the kingdom of Ireland, of 
the family of th^ Irwius of Oran, 
in the county of Roscommon, who 
possessed a considerable property 
'* ther was perfectly unacquainted in that quarter. ',By the mother's 
" with the whole affair, believing side he is descended from Sir John 
'* the papers most firmly the pro- Snaith, Bart, of Hasly Hall, -in the 
** ductions of Shakspeare. Se- county of Essex, whose estate is 
" condly. That 1 am myself both still in the family. Mr. Irwin's 
*' the autlior and writer, and have father being led by inclination to 
" had no aid or assistance from go abroad, during his residence in 
" any soul living; and that I should the East India Company's service 



never have gone so far, but that 
" the world praised the papers so 
*' much, and thereby flattered my 
" vanity. Thirdly, That any pub- 
'* lication which may appear, tend- 
*' ing to prove the manuscripts 



married and died j and, among 
other children, left the gentleman 
of whom -we are about to give a 
short account. 

He was s^t to England at a 
tender age, to obtain that educa- 



** genuine, or to contradict what tion which India was incapable of 



*^* is here stated, is false 5 this be- 
*f ing the true account. Here, 
•' then, I conclude, most sincerely 
*f regretting any oflenCe I may have 
*' given the world, or any parti- 



afFording. For some years he was 
placed under the care of Mr. Rose, 
of Chiswick ; but the bent of his 
inclination leading him to follow 
the steps of his- father, he was 



'* cular individual ; trusting, at the^ removed to a celebrated academy 

'1 same time, they will deem the in London, toqualify himself for the 

'^ whole the act of a boy, without line he had chosen. His destina- 

'* any ev'd or bad intention ; but tion was in the civil service of the 

" hurried on, thoughtless of ^ny Company at Madras, where he 

" danger that awaited to ensnare arrived in the year 1/ 67, and suc- 

'* him. Should I attempt another cessively filled the different stations 



* play, or any other stage-per- 
" formance, I shall hope the pub- 
" He will lay aside all prejudice 
** my conduct may have deserved, 
" and grant roe that kind indul- 
*' gence which is the certain in- 
'^ mate of every Englishman's bo- 



in that line. It was so early as 
1 77 1 that he wrote the poem of 
Si. Thomas^s^ Mount, as we find 
by the advertisement to that work ; 
and a short time after, Bedukah, 
or, The Self-devoted, an Indian 
pastoral, was prodwcvid, «cA\wiCcw 
pubWsbed \u Ijow^ovi Vik Ml^ 
c G \ 
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^d 1776. But this calm in Mr, 
Irwm's life seems to have been 
disturbed in the year 1775> hy the 
revolution that took place hi the 
government of Madras by the de» 
posal and imprisonment of Lord' 
Pigoi. Among the disinterested 
adherents of that unfortunate no- 
bleman, Mr. Irwin so eminently 
distinguished himself, by spirited 
remonstrances against the illegal 
and iniquitous proceedings of the 
successful faction, that he was sus- 
pended by an arbitrary act from 
the varioug offices he held, and 
was compelled to return to Europe 
to obtain redress at the fountain- 
liead. The direct and short passage 
by Suez was at that time just 
opened anew, and curiosity, as well 
96 speed, determined him to pre^ 
fer it. This was an opportunity 
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service of the Company^ which- 
took place previous to his arrival. 

But in the interval between bis 
arrival in England and hi& second 
journey,, a new colour was given 
to Mr. Irwin's life, by his marriaga 
in 1778 to Miss Brooke, the daugh- 
ter of a beneficed clergyman in the 
county of Longford. On his re- 
turn to Europe, being resolved to 
settle in the country where his 
family had so long resided, he 
made a visit to Ireland, and there 
met with the object of his afieq* 
tions. 

The situation in which Mr. |r«« 
win had left his afiairs, by his 
sudden departure from India, for-* 
bade him the life of repose and 
retirement which his matrimonial 
union led him to wish for. Th9 
urgency of his money -concerns 



which Lord Pigot availed himself obliged him to go onpe morq 



of, to communicate his situation to 
the Directors of the East India 
Company ; and he accordingly ins- 
trusted Mr. Irwin with a confiden- 
tial dispatch. It would be need- 
less to touch on a journey which 
has h^en given to the world by the 
authors own hand, and which, 
from its deserved success, is known 
to every oue. But we may ob- 
serve whal regards his poetical 
capacity, that it was. during this 
journey that he wrpte hi^ Eastern 
Eclogues y which he published at 
the same time with his Travels, 



abroad; and, what must have been 
a trying circumstance both to hini 
and his lady, the general war which 
then raged, added to some family 
calls, wore the means of depriving 
them of each other's company for 
some years, for greater security; 
and perhaps to gratify his thirst of 
knowledge, Mr. Irwin resolved to 
return to India by land, though by 
another route than he had triej 
before. It appears from the re- 
latipn which he has lately given 
the world of that route, that ho 
left England in October 178O, and 



viz. 178O. j4 Letter to Lorcf was once more pitcl^ed on to be 



Pigot came out previously theretq ; 
and though the noble peer did not 
live to peruse this tribute of public 
spirit to injured virtue, it will serve 
to record our author's principles, 
and his opinions on that unfortur 
iiate event. The delays and dan- 
gers of his journey were in all 
probability forgotten in the satis- 
faction which he received at home 



the bearer of confidential dis- 
patches to the Governments in 
Jndia. In this second journey hi^' 
Muse was not silent among) the 
new scenes which opened to her ' 
yiew in the Archipelago and 6q 
the banks of the Tigris, as bi^ 
Occasional Epistles, to Mr, if ay ley ^ 
published in 1783, sufiEiciently tes^ 
tify. We know that Mr. Irwii^ 



|ry an honouraj^le resto];ation to thq . grrived ^t ^adras at 9 verv Ui^t 
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pcfti^nt crisis, while the C^irnatic 
was invaded and overrun by Hyder 
Ally, and ihe coast threatened by 
a French fleet, and while the pub- 
lic safety depended on the vigilance 
aod ability of the new governor. 
Lord Macartney. On this occasion 
we may observe, that the appro- 
bation of the India Company, and 
of the public at large, has done 
justice to his Lordship*s exertions 
and success ; and if the execution 
of an important trust, in the ma- 
nagement and control of all the re- 
venues to the south of the Coleroon 
during the most distracted period 
of Lord Macartney's administra- 
tion, have a title to secondary 
praise, we may boldly claim it for 
Mr. Irwin, who fulfilled the duties 
of a laborious and trying situation, 
to the -satisfaction of the govern- 
ment and the improvement of the 
rev4&nue. The country, we find, 
Jiad been assigned by the Nabob of 
.^^ot tQ hi$ Lordship, for tl^e 



payment of the troops and tho 
services of the war. That assign-^ 
ment being annulled by the Com- 
pany on the restoration of peace, 
and Lord Macartney leaving Ma- 
dras in May 1785, Mr. Irwin onljr 
remained behind to close the ac- 
counts of his Superintendency ; 
and in October of the same year 
embarked for Europe, to regaia 
that health which continual busi- 
ness and fatigue had impaired, and 
to .rejoin his family, from whom 
he had been some years separated. 
We should, however, observe, that 
state affairs had not so totally en<^ 
grossed his mind as to make b\m 
forget the Muse ; to which an Ode 
on the Death of Hyder Ally, and 
some occasional odes written du- 
ring that period, bear witness. 

In the dramatic walk we know 
of but one production of this gen* 
tleman \ viz. ' 

The Bedouins, C. O. l^Jrao,- 
1802, 



J. 
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J. B. By these initials we fin4 
two pieces distinguished, which 
^ar the titles of, 

J. The Bashjul Lovers. T. C. 

2. Guy Earl of Warwick, T.H. 
I66l. 

Jackman, Isaac, was the son 
of a clerk in the office of the 
ILiord Mayor of Dublin j and in 
that city he learned and practised 
for some ye^rs the profession of 
90 attorney. He then came over 
to ^E^ngland, and endeavoured to 
|;nend nis fortune, by a inarriage 
m^ fli lad/ possessed of ^ cofU** 



; AQ 



fortable annuity for life. $he di4 
not Jive long, however, and at hef 
death the annuity dropped. Mr, 
Jacknoan then commenced dnt« 
matic writer. On the rupture be- 
tween Mr. Bate pudley, and the 
proprietdr of The Mornir^ Post, 
Mr. Jackman was made editor of 
that paper> in which situation he 
remained for some time. He then 
visited Dublin, and became editor 
of an Irish paper. His dramatic 
works are, 

1. All the WiyrWio, Sta^e. '^v 
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2. The Milesian, C. O. 8vo. 

1777. 

3. Mmirina. Mock Tr. N. P. 

(ascribed to hi no). 

4. The Divorce, M. F. 8vo. 
1781. 

5. Hero and Leander. Burletta. 
8vo. 1787. 

6. Man of Parts. F. 12mo. 
1795. 

Jackson, . . A gentleman 

of this name is, in the second vo- 
lume of Hughes*s Letters, p. 19O, 
said to be the translator of 

jjax, T. from Sophocles. 12mo. 
.1714. 

Jackson, John, son of the 
Rev. Mr. Jackson, vicar of Been- 
bam in Berkshire, was born in the 
year 1742. He showed an early- 
attachment to literature, and was 
intended for the church ; to qua- 
lify himself for which, he received 
a suitable education. But a pas- 
sion for the stage led him to try 
his fortune that way at Edinburgh, 
where he made his first public ap- 
pearance, as Oroonoko, on the pth 
of Jan. 1762. In this profession 
he persevered, and was for ten 
years manager of the Theatre 
Royal in that city. Though pos- 
sessed of a good person and some 
judgment, he was, however, but 
an indifferent performer, owing 
ta the disadvantages of a harsh 
toice and provincial accent. He 
produced the following plays : 

1. The British Herome. T. 1778. 
N.P. 

2. Sir miKam Wallace, of El- 
lersUe. T. 17SO. N. P. 

3. Eldred, T. 8vo. 1782. 
^And in J 793 published, in one 

volume 8vo. ^ History of the Scot- 
tish Stage, from its first Establish- 
ment to the present Time, Printed 
at Edinburgh. , 

Jacksox, \Vii.ham, was born 
ai Exeter in May 173O. His fa* 



tber, an eminent grocer ia tbat 
city, gave him a liberal education, 
with a view to one of the learned 
professions^ but the youth sooa 
(hoovering a particular genius for 
music, he was induced to place 
him under the tuition of Mr, 
Travers, organist of the cathedral, 
with whom he remained two years. 
He then went to London (about 
the year 1748), and became the 
pupil of another gentleman of the 
name of Travers, at that time 
organist of the King's chapel, and 
€t. Paul's, Coveut Garden j under 
whom having studied about two 
years, he returned to Exeter, where 
he for many years practised as a 
composer, performer, hnd teacher, 
with considerable profit and repu- 
tation. His compositions, chiefly 
vocal, are textreinely numerous^ 
and of extraordinary merit ; but 
a detail of them would be quite 
out of place in this work, and, 
indeed, is little needed, for in the 
musical circles they are of great 
celebrity. In 1777 he succeeded 
Mr. Richard Langdon as sub- 
chanter, organist, lay- vicar, and 
master of the choristers, in the 
cathedral of Exeter. „ 

In 1782 he rose into literary 
fame by the publication of Thirty 
Letters on various Subjects, 2 vols. 
l2mo, which exhibited strong 
proofs of taste, learning, origi- 
nality, and genius. In I791 be 
published Observations on the pre^ 
sent State of Music in London ; 
which were followed in .1798 ,by 
The Four Ages, together with Essai/s 
on various Subjects, As a drama- 
tist he ' has produced only two 
trivial pieces ; viz. 

1, Lycidas. ME. 8vo. 1767. 

2. The Metamorphosis, C, O. 
1783. N.P. 

Mr. Jackson died at Ex^t^ 
July 12, 1803, 
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J. G. or Jacob, Giles. By 
these initials Mr. Jacob has thought 
proper to distinguish himself in his 
Poetical Riigisier, or Lives and Cha* 



indeed works of conipilement seem 
to have suited his talent rather 
than those of genius ; for it must 
be confessed that his Poetical Re- 



racters of the English Dramatic gister, notwithstandings some few 
Poets, 8vo. 1723, vol. i. p. 3 IS. errors in it, is by much the best 



And, as no writer has given us 
any account of him but himself> 
we cannot pretend to offer to our 
readers any_thing so satisfactory 



book of the kind hitherto extant ; 
and yet so little merit had his own 
dramatic pieces, that, according 
to Whincop, Dr. Sewel, who was 



concerning him as the re^tition of by no means remarkable fgr ilK 



his own words. 

He is (says he, speaking in tlie 
third person) the son of a consider- 
able- maltster, of Romsey, in the 
county of Southampton, at which 
place he was born anno 1686.^ His 
mother is of the family of the 
Thornburghs in Wilts, one of 
whom was Bishop of Worcester in 
the reign of King Charles I. and 
two of them attended the royal 
exile. He was bred to the law 
under' a veiy eminent attorney ; 
and has since been steward and se- 
cretary to the Honourable William 
Blathwayt, Esq. a celebrated cour- 
tier in the. reign of King William, 
and who enjoyed great preferments 
in the state, in the late and present 
reign. 

He was author of two dramatic 
pieces, viz. 

1. Love in a Wood. F. 12mo. 
1714. 

2. Soldiers last Stake. C. 
For the first of these, which, how- 
ever, was never acted, he apolo- 
gized that it was written in three 
Or four days, and before the author 
was any ways acquainted with the 



nature, on reading his farce called 
Love in a Wood, wrote the follow- 
ing very severe lines in the title- 
page : 

Parent of dulness ! genuine son of n ight ; 

Total eclipse, without om: ray of light; 

Born when dull midnight bells for fune- 
rals chime, 

Just at the closing of the bellman's 
rhyme. 

Mr. Jacob died the 8th of Mar 
1744. 

Jacob, Sir Hildbbrand. This 
gentleman was descended from Sir 
John Jacob, of Bromley, one of 
the farmers of the customs, who 
was created a bs^ronet January. 1 \^ 
1664', and was author of a volume 
0/ poemi, and several separate 
publications, besides the following 
plays : 

1. The Fatal Constancy. T. 8vo, 
1723. 

2. The Nest of Plays ; consist- 
ing of three comedies, viz. 

The Prodigal Reformed. 
The Happy Constancy. 
The Tryal of Conjugal Lovi^ 
8vo. 1738. 



Jago,^ Richard, was of Cor- 

stage, or poetical writings ; and as nish extraction, and son of Richard 

to the latter, he only informs us Jago, rector of Beaudesert, in 

that he had such a piece prepared Warwickshire. He was born 1st 

for the stage. ^ October 1715, and received his 

Mr, Jacob followed the profes- education under the Rev. Mr. 

sion of the law, and wrote several Crumpton, at Solihull, in the same 

books in that science, sonie of county, where he formed an ac* 

^Kdiich are still held in esteem, par- quaintance with Mr» Slx^^vs^jcfafc* 

(ipul^rly bis Ldw Dictimary ; and Fcora s0^ob\ Vvi^ ^2i<& %^\>x vo N3.\xv* 
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irersity College, Oxford, and took '' nient,gained him much esteem/' 

thedegree of M.A. 9th July .1733. Though Mr. Jeffreys was called 10 

He had the year before taken or- the bar, he never practised the 

ders; and, in 1746, was instituted law ; but after acting as secretary 

to the living of Harbury, to which to Dr. Hartstonge, bishop of Derry, 

was soon afterwards added that at the latter end of Queen Anne's 

of Chesterton. In I754 he had the and the beginning of King George 

vicarage of Snitterfield given him, the First's reign, spent most of the 
where he resided the remainder of remainder of his life in the fami- 

Ms life. In 1771 he was presented lies of the last two Dukes of Chan^. 

to the living of Kiimote, and died dos, his relations. He died on the 

Sth of May 1731, aged 65 years. 17th day of August 1755, aged 77 

After his death, his poetical pieces ye^Ts ; having writtea, 

were collected and printed; among I. Edunn. T. 8vo. 1724. 

which is, 2, Metope, T. 3vo. I731. 

Adam; or, The Fatal Disoht^- ^. The Triumph of Truth. Aa 

£ence, Orat. 8vo. 1784. Oratorio. 

James, C. translated from the These three dramatic perform- 
J!'rench of Beaumarchais, a nces are printed in a quarto vo- 
Tar are. Op. 8vo. 1787- \wmQ oi Miscellanies /m Prose andf 
JAauES, Francis. An author Verse^ published by subscription, 
of the reign of King Charles I. of by Mr. Jeffreys, in the year 1754. 
whom nothing is kncjwn but that We suppose that a number of 
~ Jie produced one piece, now in copies remained unsubscribed for, 
JVIS. late in the library of the Mar- and fell into the hands of the book- 
quis of Lansdowne, called sellers several yfears after his de- 
The Queeri of Corsica, T. 1^43. cease j for we have now lying be-» 
JEFFREYS, George, Was the fore us a copy with a title-page, 
eon of Christopher Jeffreys, of Wei- dated 1767 ; yet not professing to 
4lroD, in Northamptonshire, and be a new edition, 
nephew to James Lord Chandos. Dr. Johnson, in his Life of Ad- 
He was born in the year 1678,'was dison, speaking of Cato, says, " At 
fiduc3ted at Westminster school /'the publication, the wits seemed 
under Dr.'Busby, and admitted pf "proud to pay their attendance 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 1694, ''with encomiastic verses. The 
where he took the degrees in arts. *' best are from an unknown hand) 
In 1701 he was elected fellpw of /' which will perhaps lose some- 
his college, and presided in tiie " what of their praise, when the 
philosophy schools as moderator " author is known to be Jeffreys.** 
in 1706. He was also sub-orator We are wholly at a loss to know 
for Dr. AylofFe 5 but not going why Johnson should have spoken 
into orders within eight years, as thu^. of our author (for the verses 
the statutes of Trinity College re- were his), whose moral character 
quire, be quitted his fellowship in could never lessen the estimation 
1709. In the words of one of his of his poetry, because he was a 
contemporaries (the master. Dr. man who conducted himself re- 
Walker), *' he performed his ex- • spectably through life. 
'* ercises in the college and uni- Jennens, Charles, a Non- 
*' versity with applausf , which, conformist gentleman, of consi- 
f with a gentee) iiiodest 4^port« dera^i^le fortui^e^ at Qopsalj isk 
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Leicestershire, and w^s descehded 
/rom a family which was among the 
many who have acquired ample for- 
tunes at Birmingham, where they 
were equally famous for industry 
and generosity. In his youth he 
was so remarkable for the number 
of his servants, the splendour of 
his equipages, and the profusion 
of his table, that from this excess 
of pomp he acquired the title of 
Solyman the Magnificent. Not 
^oog before his death, he impru- 
dently tlirost his head into a nest 
ef boroets, by an edition of Shak- 
tpeare 5 which he began by pub- 
lishing King Lear, in 8vo. 1770. 
He published Hamlet, in . 177^ ; 
and Othello and Macbeth, in 
J 773 5 and would have proceeded 
farther, but death prevented him. 
Julius Caesar, which was in his 
lifetime put to the press, was 
published in 1774. His attempt, 
which was lame and impotent in- 
deed, being treated with contempt 
by the reigning editors, he wrote, 
or caused to be written by some 
af his numerous parasites, a pam- 
phlet against Dr. Johnson and 
Mr. Steevens, whom he suspected 
(perhaps justly enough) of having 
turned his comraentatorial talents 
into ridicitte. This doughty per- 
formance be is said to have had 
read aloud to him every day for at 
least a month after its publica- 
tion } while he himself kept a 
constant eye on the newspapers, 
that he might receive the earhest 
intelligence of the moment at 
which these gentlemen should have 
hanged or drowned, themselves, 
in consequence of his attack on 
their abilities and characters. 
That th'e two now deceased cri- 
tics, however, may escape the ac- 
cusation of having disturbed an 
unoffending old man in his harm- 
less amustment^. it is necessary to 



add, that hostilities were com- 
menced by himself; he having, 
in his preface and notes to King 
Lear, charged all his predecessors, 
by implication at least, with neg- 
ligence and. infidelity. So ena- 
moured was he of pomp, as has 
been before observed, that if his 
transit were only from Great Or- 
mond Street, Bloomsbuiy, where, 
he resided, to his printer's (Mr. 
Bowyer) , in Red Lion Passage, Fleet 
Street, he always travelled with 
four horses, and sometimes with 
as many servants behind his car- 
riage. In his progress up th« 
paved court, a footman usually 
j)receded him, to kick oyster-shells 
and other impediments out of his 
way. The chief error of his life 
consisted in his perpetual associa- ^ 
tion with a set of men every way 
Inferior to himself. By thes0 
means he lost all opportunities of 
improvement 5 but gained— what 
he preferred to the highest gratifi- 
cations of wisdom — flattery in ex- 
cess. His name is recorded in 
this, work on account of his having 
compiled the words of some of 
HandePs oratorios^ and particular- 
ly those for 

The Messiah: 
an egsy task, as it was only a se- 
lection of Scripture verses. He 
died at Gopsal, Nov. 20, 1773; 
and his Shakspeare has been long 
since consigned to book-stalls and 
chandler's shops. 

Jbnner, Charles, was bora 
^n the year 1737> and educated at 
Pembroke Hall,Gambridge J where 
he took the degrees of B. A. I757, 
M. A. 1760, and obtained the 
Seaton prizes in the years. 1767 
and l/Og, He was rector of 
Cramford St. John, in Northamp- 
tonshire J and vicar of Claybrook, 
in Leicestershire ; and diedow xJcv-^ 
I Ith q£ May 17 7 4. ^t^ B\UioiK , 
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Topograph. Brit. No. 51, p. 79' 
He was the author of several 
poems and novels, and of the fol* 
lowing dramatic pieces : 

1. Lucinda, D.E. 12mo. 1770. 

2. The Man of Family. Sent. 
Com. 8vo. 1771 J 12mo. 1771, 
Dublin. 

An elegant monument was 
erected to his memor}', in Clay- 
brook church, by a lady of very 
exalted rank ; on which is the fol- 
lowing epitaph : 

Here in the earth's cold bosom lies en- 

tomb'd 
A man, whose sense, by ev'iy virtue 

grac'd, 
Made each harmonious Muse obey his 

lyre : 
Nor shall th' erasing hand of powerful 

Time 
Obliterate his name, dear to each tune- 
ful breastf 
And dearer still to soft humanity : 
For oft thfc sympathetic tear would start 
Unbidden from his eye. Another's woe 
He read, and felt it as his (5wn. 

READBR, 
It is not flattery, nor pride, that raisM 
To his remains this modest stone ; nor 

yet 
Pid partial fondness trace these humble 

lines: 
But weeping tricmdship, taught by truth 

alone, 
,To give, if possible, in future days, 
A faint idea to the race to come, 
That here reposeth all the mortal part 
Of one> who only hv'd to make his 

friends, 
And all the world, retp-et he e'er sl^ould 
, die. E. C— — . 1775. 

Jephson, Robert, having en- 
tered^ early in life, into the military 
line', was advanced to the rank of 
captain in the 73d regiment of foot, 
on the Irish establishment. When 
that regiment was reduced in the' 
year 1763, he was put on the 
half-pay list, on which he after- 
wards continued. The study of 
war did not totally engross Mr. 
Jephson*s attention ; the arts of 
peace> and the belles lettres, strong- 



ly occupied his mind. He dis- 
played good natural parts, well 
improved by education ; he spoke 
pleasingly; his language was good^ 
and he had a vein of satirical hu-* 
mour, very agreeable to all but 
those against whom it was pointed. 
These qualifications reconimended 
him to the attention of Lord 
Townshend, who came to the go- 
vernment of Ireland in 1767, and 
who made Captain Jephson master 
of the horse, and procured himii 
seat in the House of Commons. 
The Captain, '^teful for these fa- 
vours, constantly supported the 
measures of Government ; and 
strenuously defended the character 
of Lord Townshend, when it was 
openly attacked in the House, after 
he had departed. Febmary 11, 
1774> when a great debate came 
on respecting a bill to relax the 
severity of the laws against the 
Papists, Captain Jephson took a 
conspicuous part, and made a very 
long and eloquent speech ip their 
favour, quitting on that occasion 
his usual satirical tum> which had 
obtained hini the name of the Mor^ 
tal Momus, But this restraint was 
not frequently used j in a debate 
on removing the custom-house of 
Dublin (March 7, 1779), and in 
that on a motion for sending 40CX> 
troops from Ireland to America, 
he indulged his talent for humour. 
Lord Townshend having left Ire- 
land, his successor, Lord Har- 
court, had not that taste for wit 
and humour which distinguished 
his predecessor, and made Captain 
Jephson so agreeable to him. The 
Captain, indeed, continued in his 
office, but did not seem to have 
countenance shown him in the 
Castle as before ; and on the gene- 
ral election, in 177^, he was not 
returned to Parliament. However, 
Mr. Hugh Massey being made a 
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jpcer, the Lord Lieutenant was 
convinced that Captain Jeplispn*s 
talents would l?e useful ; and he 
was elected, in October 17/6, to 
fill iLord Massey's vacant seat of 
Old lieighlin, in the county of 
Carlow, a borough at the disposal 
of the Bishop of Leighlin and 
Ferns. However, Captain Jeph- 
son did not distinguish himself so 
much in the House as formerly, 
but frequently gave his silent vote. 
Having applied his mind to dra- 
matic writing, he produced, 

1. Braganza, T. Svo. 1775. 

2. The Law ofLomhardy, T, 

8vo. 1779. 

3. Count of Nar bonne, T. 8vo. 
178I. 

4. The Hotel F. Svo. 1783. 

5. The Campaign, CO. 1780. 
N. P. 

6. Julia, T. Svo. 1787. 

7. Love and JVar, M. £. 17^7 » 
N. P. 

8. Two Stiings to your Bow, F. 
Svo. 1791. 

9. The Conspiracy^ T. 8vo. 

179^. 

Mr. Jephson, Mr. Courtenay, 
the Rev. Mr. Boroughs, and others 
equally well qualified for the task, 
wrote a collection of essays during 
Lord Townshend*s ever-memor- 
able viceroyalty in Ireland, called 
The Bachelor^ which completely 
succeeded in putting down, and 
turning into ridicule, the enemies 
to his government, and enriched 
the world with a collection, which, 
for genuine wit and humour, has 
rarely been equalled, perhaps ne- 
ver excelled. Mr. Jephson also 
published a poem, entitled Roman 
Portraits, 4to. \79^> and, in the 
same year, a well-meant, well- 
timed, and well-executed satire on 
the French revolution, called The 
Confession of James Baptiste Cou^. 



teau, 2 vols. 12iiio. Upon the 
whole, Mr. Jephson was a .very 
useful labourer in the vineyard of 
literature 5 and his productions 
show him to have, been a rt^an of 
taste, judgment, and good sense. 
He died at his house, Black Rock, 
near Dublin, May 31, 1803. 

Jerningham, Edward. An 
author now living. He is descend- 
ed from an ancient family in the 
county of Norfolk, at the head of 
which is his brother Sir William, 
who holds the rank of baronet. 
He received the first elements of 
education at the English college at 
Douay, and completed his studies 
under the Rev. Dr. Howard, at 
Paris. He returned to England in 
1762, and soon distinguished him- 
self b}*" some compositions of the 
elegiac kind, as, The Nunnery, The 
MagdalenSy The Nun, II Latte, 
&c. which bear the marks of ster- 
ling merit. Tliree volumes of his 
poems are in the possession of th« 
public, and he is also the author 
of the following dramas ; 

1. Margaret pf Anjou, Hist. 
Int. 1777. 

2. The Siege of Berwick. T. 
>8vo. 1794. 

3. The Welch Heiress, C. Svo. 
1795. 

4. The Peckham Frolic, C. Svo. 

1799. 

Jevon, Thomas. This author 
flourished in the reigns of King 
Charles II. and King James II. 
He Was an actor and a dancing- 
master, and attained great emi- 
nence in both those professions, 
especially the former, in which 
his general cast was that of low 
comedy. He did not, however, 
long enjoy the sunshine of popu- 
lar applause ; for he was taken off 
in the very prime of life,^ viz^. at 
the age of thirty-six years, o\i\\\» 
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20tb of December 1 688, ancfwas written for private Performance 

interr^ in Hampstead church- and Country Amusement, Svo. 

yard. 1787. 

He wrote one dramatic piece, Johns, William, was tl^ son 

which even in its original form of Nicholas Johns, of Matherne, 

ipet with success, but has since in Monmouthshire. He became 

undergone almost as many trans- a chorister of All Souls College^ 

formations as the Brahmins of the Oxford, in Michael mas Term 1663, 

East Indies fable their deity Vi§h- at the age of nineteen years, or 

nou to have passed through. It is thereabouts, but lefl the univer- 

entided sity without a degree. He after- 

The Devil of a JVtfe, F, 4to. wards became schoolmaster of 

1686* Evesham, in Worcestershire, where 

.^ODR^LL, Paul, was second he continued several years with 
^ son of the Solicitor Greneral to the great approbation. He at last took 
Prince of Wales, and is descended orders, and was living in I691 
of a Norfolk family, seated a^ Bay- minister of a church near the afore- 
field, near Holt. Mr. Jodrell is said place. He wrote 
M, A. and, we believe, fellow of The Tray tor to himself- or, 
St. John*s College, and has pro- Man's Heart his greatest Enemy, 
dnced two dramatic pieces, viz. Mor. Int. 4to. I678. 

1. A Widow land no Widow. Johnson, ■ Whether this 
Dr. Piece. 1779 > Svo. 178O. gentleman is either of those of the 

2, Seeing is believing, Dn Pro* same name hereafter mentioned we 
verb. Svo. 1786. are unable to say. It i«, however, 

J0DRELL9 Sir Richard Paul, subjoined in the Gentleman's Ma^ 

£nt. and M. D. brother of the gaxine. May 1735, to a translation 

foregoing, was several years ago of the following play from Vol- 

Physician Extraordinary, to the taire, published in that month, viz. 
Nabob of Arcot. He figured ori- Zara. T. Svo. 1735. 
ginally as a classical scholar and Johnson, Charges, was ori« 

poet, and publisihed Illustrations ginally bred to the law, and was 

of Euripides, Svo. 1781,&c. The a member of the Middle Temple ; 

Knight and Friars, an historic but being a great admirer of the 

tale from Hey wood's TwatKuov, Muses, and finding in himself a 

4to. 17S5. He afterwards pub- strong propensity to dramatic writ- 

lished, ing, he quitted the studious labour 

1. The Persian Heroine, T.4to. of the one, for the more spirited 
and Svo. 1786. amusemetits of the other 5 and, by 

2. JVho^s afraid? F. contracting an intimacy with Mr, 

3. The Boarding-school Miss, C Wilks, found means, through 

4. One and All, F. that gentleman's interest, to get. 

5. The Disguise, C. his plays on the stage without 

6. The Musico. F. much difficulty. Some of them 

7. The Bulse, Dr. Piece. met with very good success; and 
The last six are printed in a by being a constant frequenter of 

collection, entitled Select Dramatic those grand rendezvous of the wits 

Pieces, some of which have been of that time. Will's and Button*i 

ofXei in trouincial Theatres, others Coffee-houses^ he^ by a polite and 
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modest behaviour, formed so' Ex- 
tensive an acquaintance and inti^ 
macy, as constantly ensured him 
great emoluments on his benefit- 
night 5 hy which means^ being a 
rtian of economy, he was enabled 
to subsist very genteelly. He at 
length married a youug widow, 
with a tolerdble fortune; on which 
he set up a tavern in Bow Street, 
Coven t Garden, but quitted busi- 
ness at his wife's death, and lived 
privately on an easy competence 
which he had saved. He was 
born in I679. His first play was 
acted in 1702, and his latest is 
dated in 1733 5 but he did not die 
till March 11, 1748. As a dra- 
matic writer, he is far from de- 
serving to be placed in the lowest 
class 5 for though his plots are 
seldom original, yet he has given 
them so many additions of his own, * 
and has clothed the designs of 
others in so pleading a dress, that 
9 great share of the merit they 
possess ought to be attributed to 
him. The language of his come- 
dies, which are greatly superior 
to his tragedies, is easy, and the 
dialogue natural and sprightly; 
and one of them, viz. The Cauri' 
try Lasses, continued, until a few 
years past, qn the list of acting 
plays. 

Though he was a man of a very 
inoffensive behaviour in general, 
yet he imprudently, by a few lines 
in tf\e prologue to The SuUanesSf 
drew on t^imself the resentment of 
Mr. Pope, who has immortalized 
him in The Dundad', and in one 
of the notes to the poem is quoted 
from another piece, called The 
Characters of the Tmes, the fol- 
lowing account of our author : 

" Charles Johnson, fa^nous for 
" writing a play every year, and 
" being at Button's Cofee-house 

every day. He had "probably 
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*^ thriven better in h& vocation, 
" had he been a small matter 
" leaner; he may be justly called 
•' a martyr to obesity, and be said 
*' to have fallen a victim- to the 
'* rotundity of his parts." 

We do not repeat this quotation 
by any means with a view to re- 
flect on Mr. Johnson ; but think> 
on the contrary, that it should ra- 
ther turn to his honour ; since tliat 
man's character mnst be Extremely 
unexceptionable, on whom his 
enemies can fix no greater impu*- 
tation than the defects of his per- 
son ; bat rather to point out how 
low resentment may sometimes 
plunge even the most brilliant 
geniuses, when it can lead them 
to encourage scurrility without wit, 
and mere personal reflection with- 
out even the shadow of humour. 
Neither is the assertion that he 
wrote ^' a play every year" a truth ; 
as it will appear, that from the 
first (in 1702) to the last (in 1733) 
he was occupied thirty-one years 
in writing nineteen plays. But 
Pope would sometimes sacrifice 
truth to point. Pope, indeed, has 
afifected to disclaim the notes on 
The Dunciad ; in a letter to Aaron 
Hill, he says, " I am weary of 
" telling a great truth ; which is, 
*' that I am not the author of 
'* them/' This is, however, a 
sorry and unmanly excuse; he 
must have consented to the writ- 
ing of those notes ; he must have 
read and approved them ; and his 
suffering them to make a part of 
his works was giving them the 
most complete sanction. 

The dramatic pieces which this 
author produced, notwithstand- 
ing he appears to have quitted 
writing for the stage for some 
years before his death, are nume- 
rous, and wiH be jseen in the ^c^V*. 
lowing list ; 
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] , The Gentkimm Cully. C. 4to. Mr. Jobnion was elected F.S.A. 

1705^. Aug. 31,1 720 ; and in J 730 com- 

%, Fortune in her Wits. C. 4to. municated an account of the body 

I70«S. o^ a pign^y* found in Peru, with 

3. Love and JMerty. T. 4to. 400,000 dollars. 

1709. John sow, Samuel. Tliis gen- 

4. The Feroe of Fnendskip, T. tleroaa, though namesake to the 
^. Love in a Chest. F. 4to. next mentioned writer, most not 

J7J0. These two are pifttited to- be confounded with him. He was 

geilier. the author of the following dra- 

6. The Wife*s Relief; or. The matic pieces > one of which, at 
fl^shand*s Cure. C. 4io. 1712. the time of il8 first appearance, 

7. The Successful Pirate, Flay, greatly attracted the notice of the 
4£o. 1713. public, viz. 

8. The Generous Huil and', or, 1. Hurlothrnmbo ; or. The SU' 
The Coffee-house Politician, C. 4to. pematural. 8vo. J 729. 

N, p. [1713.] 2. Cheshire Comics, C. 1730. 

fl. The Victim, T. 12nso. I714, N. P. 

10. The Country Lasses } or, 3. The Blazing Comet', The 

The Custom of the Manor. C Mad Lovers j or. The Beauties vf 

IJrpo. 1715. the Poets. Play. 8vo. 1732. 

l\. The Cohler of Preston, F. 4. j^U AUve and Merry, C. 

gvo. 1716. 1737. N.P. 

\1, The Sultaness,T.Svo. 1717, 5. A Fool made Wise, Op. 

13. The Masquer^. 0. 8vo. Com. 1741. N.P. 

^. p. [^7190 6. Sir John FalstaJT in Mus- 

14. Lovn in a Forest. C. 8vo. querade. F. 17^41. N.P. 

J 723. Three of these pieces were re- 

15. The Female Fortuneteller, presented at the theatre iu the 
G. 8.Y0. 1726. Haymarketj but the first, in par- 

16. Tlie Village Opera, 8vo. ticular, took an amazing run ; 
1729. owing to the whimsical madness 

17. Medea. T. 8vo. 1731. and extravagance which ran 

18. The Ephesian Matron. F. through the whole piece, and its 
1732. author, who himself performed a 

19. Cceliay or. The Perjured principal character in it called 
fjover. P.Svo. 1733. Lord Flame $ into which he had 

John so N,HBNRy. These names thrown such a mixture of fine 
Are put to one translation from the thoughts and unintelligible fiistian, 
French. The person to whom that no one could possibly under- 
they belonged, it is believed, was stand what he was aiming at j and 
a gentleman of Berkhampstead, jn if at any time this unintelligible- 
Hertfordshire, who, in the early ness was objected to him as a fault 
period of his life, had resided some in his piece, his constant reply 
time atBuenosAyres, in the service was, that the fauH did not lie in 
of the South Sea Company. He that, but in the audience, who did 
was a man of fortune, and died in not take the propep method for 
the year 176O, having published attaining a knowledge of his mean- 

Bomulus, T- translated fiom La ing; that no one could possibly un- 

Motte, 8vo. X7^4. derstand an author perfectly, wless 
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be examined his works m the 
same situation and state of mind 
as they were \Vritten ; and there- 
fore, as he himself never sate down 
to write without a fiddle in his 
hand, it was impossible for any 
to comprehend the sense of what 
he wrote without an instrument 
of the very same kind to quicken 
their understandings. But, in or- 
der in some measure to remedy 
this deficiency iii the audience, he 
used to act his part of Lord Flame 
id a manner equally extravagant 
with the rest of theaffair ; viz. with 
a violin in his hand, which he oc- 
casionally played upon, and some- 
times walking in high stilts. His 
dress on this occasion was such as 
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ous or mischievous turn, and 'a^ 
It was accompanied with flights of 
wit and humour that rendierei 
him, though ah exti*aordinary, yet 
far from a disagreeable companion, 
his acquaintance was sought by 
most of the gentlemen of fortune 
in that country, at whose houses 
he used to reside alternately foi- a 
considerable time, in such mannei: 
as to render the pursuit of business 
unnecessary to him. He Uvea 
long after he quitted writing for 
the stage; as that original oddity 
which the world ran mad in ad- 
miration of, only because they did 
not understand it, at length grew 
iiresbme, and became as univer- 
sally decried as at first it had been 



he commonly wore, viz. a suit of niliversally followed. The fol- 
black velvet, with a long white lowing humorous anecdote may 



flowing periwig. It is said, that 
Sir Robert Walpole promoted the 
success of his piece as far as lay in 
his power, making it serve to di- 
vert the attention of^ the public 
from some state designs of his 
own, which were at that time 
ready to be put into execution. 
Soon after the exhibition of this 
whimsical drama, was formed a 
meeting, calleid the Hurlothrumbo 
Society. A list of its members 
was printed, with a frontispiece 
representing the monster described 
in the first lines of Horace's Art 
of Poetry, 

Mr. Johnson was a native of Che- 
shire, and was bred to and follow- 
ed the profession of a dancing- 
master ; yet, from what has^ been 
above related, it is apparent that 
he must have1>een intected with a 
strong tincture of insanity j in 
consequence of which, it is pro- 
bable, that not many persons 
would be willing to intrust their 
children in his hands ; yet, as his 
ndness did not take any danger- 



serve to give the reader som^ 
idea of Mr. Johnson *s general 
turn, and uncoi^erned manner. 
Our author having been invited, 
to pass some months 9t the coun- 
try-house of a gentleman who 
had a great regard for him, but 
whom he had never visited before, 
he accepted the iuvitatiop, and 
was for some time treated with the 
utmost hospitality and kindness, 
but at length, having shown in 
Some of his expressions and actiong 
that wild and unaccountable ex- 
travagance and oddity which run< 
through his compositions, the lady 
of the house, who happened to en-* 
joy but a very indifferent state of 
health, which rendered her hip. 
pish and low-spirited, and being 
moreover naturally of a timorous 
disposition, began to be extremely 
alarmed at his behaviour, and ap- 
prehensive that at Some time or 
other he might do mischief either 
to himself or others. On this she 
repeatedly remonstrated to her hus- 
band, entreating Ulrev Vo W<^ v^\Xi^ 
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pneans of getting rid of Mr. John- 
son. The gentleman, however, 
who was better acquainted with 
Johnson's manner, and therefore 
Under no such apprehensions, was 
unwilling to proceed to an act of 
so much seeming inhospitality, as 
the forbidding his house to a per- 
son whom he had himself invited 
to it, and therefore declined so 
doing for some time; till at length. 
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hensioni than before; and, fear* 
ing that he would be as good as 
his word, entreated the gentleman 
to go back to Mr. Johnson, and 
beg from her that he would con- 
tinue where he was, or at least 
favour them with his company as 
often as possible ; for that, with all 
his wildness, she had much rather 
see him alive than dead. 

Johnson, at his death, of which 



on the continued solicitations of we have not discovered the date, 
his lady, whom he found he could left behind him a tragedy, never 



pot make easy on any other terms, 
he commissioned a mutual friend 
to both to break the affair to Mr. 
Johnson. This being done with 
all the tenderness imaginable, and 



printed, entitled 

Pompey ihe Great, 
of which only the two following 
lines occur to memory. Some 
character in the piece, speaking of 



" And all the little souls 

** Diop ihiough the riddle-holes. 



the true reason assigned by way of a sieve made use of in the infernal 

vindication of the gentleman him- regions, says, 
self, Mr. Johnson, with great cool- 
ness, and a gaiety of temper pecu- 
liar to himself, replied, that- he 

was most perfectly persuaded of Mr, As a writer he stands in the same 

— 'sregardfor him, and should predicament as in his personal 

ever retain the most grateful sense of character; bis works have mad- 

the civilities he had received from ness in them, but at the same time 

Aim; that he also maintained the it is evidently the madness of a 

highest respect for his lady ; and. man of great abilities. In his 

thought it his duty, ly every means Hurlothruinto, more particularly. 



in his power, to contribute to the 
restoration of her peace of mind 
(which it appeared that he had been 
the innocent cause of disturbingj ; 
that he, therefore, might give her 
(he strongest assurances from him, 
together with his compliments, that 
he never would again trouble her 
house whilst living y but, as a testi- 
monial of his sincere esteem, she 
might depend on it that, after his 
death, he should consider her as the 
very first person to whom, on a 



there are some beauties, in the 
midst of numberless absurdities, 
that would do honour eVen to our 
first-rate geniuses. In proof of 
which we shall present our readers 
with a few quotations from that 
drama, which may prove by no 
mean^uneptertaining; not only as 
specimens of his manner of writ- 
ing, but as they are in themselves 
truly worth preserving; and that 
the book itself, being extremely 
scarce, and moreover, from the 
visit back to this world, he should general idea formed of it, hardly 
think himself under an obligation to considered as worth looking into, 
pa^ his respects. This message the greater part of |hem may 
being delivered to the lady, who, possibly be unacquainted with that 
Ive have before observed, was of piece. Without regard to order, 
an hypochondriac .complexion, therefore, the following sentim^nt^ 
threw her into still greater appre- ai^ selected from it. 
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^^ Pride is the serpent's egg, ''the man I love, no wind cait 

laid in the hearts of all, but " come to me." 
hatched l^y none but fools." The scene between Urbandennj^ 

" Conscience is an intellectual and Puny the miser, contains the 

" caul that covers the heart, up- following very just remarks on 
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on which all the faculties ^port 
in terror, like boys that dance 
upon the ice." 

" You are the most covetous 
man in the universe 5 you give 
what yoii have away to the poor, 
that you may enjoy it all your- 
self,- and when your lime is to 
die, you '11 not leave a farthing 
behind you to fling away." 
" He that lives in pleasure runs 
up a score, and he that is af- 
flicted is paying debts." 
'' A coquet is a whore in the 
'' soul, a harlot for the devil." 

*' Oh ! who shall deliver me 
"from the contagion of mortals ! 
'• Of ray lambs, that innocently 
sport all round me, of them I 
will learn humility, and depise 
your arrogance: my dog, that 
"scouts upon the plain, I will 
compare him^ith you, and blush 
for you. He loves more, and is 
"constant, a fervent friend, will 
" fight till death for his master, 
" rises not up against him when he 
" smites hirp ; he is grateful, he 
*' flatters not, and to your shame 
" has more compassion ; fot with 
his tongue he will heal the wound 
of the oppressed. Ye rationals, 
learn of brutes, they teach me to 
** abhor mankind." 

Semeritory*s sentiments of hap- 
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avarice and upstart gentility. The 
miser is in alarm on a rebellion 
being raised in the city, and ex* 
claims to himself thus : '' Oh ! 
" these rogues are coming, they'll 
" rob me, take my plate, and break 
" my windows 5 O ! sweet hea- 
" ven, forgive me all my ill-dreamt 
" visionary lewdness. If they 
" come, I shall never pifrchase 
" Kemp's estate, and buy a coat 
" of arms and a patent for my son* 
Enter [Jrbandenny. 
" Urban. So, Old Gaddecar, 
*' you *re at prayers ; cry aloud, 
" thy deity is deaf, with your 
*' squinting soul that kens both 
*' earth and heaven ; fling your 
" bags into the elements, then 
will you look straight upright. 
Begone, what hast thou to do iu 
^' this world ? ^hat dost thou 
" mean ? 

" PunT/. I mean to be the root 
" of a family. 

" Urban. If the root be avarice, 
" what will the body, branches, 
" leaves, and fruit be ? twenty 
" generations must pass away be- 
fore thy seed can be refined so 
far as to produce a gentleman; 
" Puny, Is not gold a gentle- 
*' man ; a person of quality ?•- 
** What makes a gentleman ? 
*' Urban, Education, honour, and 
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pitiess in love are ingenious. " Of " generosity j add to a fine gentle- 
all happiness (says she) that is the " man, love, resolution, taste : a 

^' person of quality has all these 
" perfections, and is discerning j 
" with a sublime thirst in the soiil j 
*' a longing to reward merit ; fer- 
" vent to serve the meanest, and 
" punctual to his word 5 his blood 
'* is double and treble refined; he*8 
" ftU of hisaven \ ^ ^MX!k.-%ife \ 1k 



" most sweet, that is the nearest to 
'*" us 5 riches lie in the purse, love 
** in the heart ; never marry for 
" honour or title ; fame is always 
" at a distance ; the man I love is 
" near. What is fame? A word 5 
" that word is wind, the humming 
*<' of a bee ; but when I sleep by 
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^' light tbat qpencbes all the fla^iA " were wont, are scaffling for tri- 

*' of nature. " fles, till it raises their inextin-? 

** JPtmy. Cannot a new-born " guisbable rage to loggerheads/* 

** gentleman have all these per-. On the present occasion^ how- 

*' lections ? ever, Mr. Baker^ the original 

<' Urian* No ; your upstarts are compiler of this work, was mis^ 

^' ^>H^e and tal^, converse with s^ taken. The last speech he has 

'^ prince of the air^ and their quoted can boast of little origina-? 

^' nostrils are full of the devil." lity or invention; being only a 

. I)ologodelmo*s curse on Hurlo- copy from Epistemon*s Fisiun of 

(hrumbo is perhaps equal to any Hell and the Elysian Fields, with 



tiling of the Ki^4 in our own or any 
ptber laijiguage. It is as follows : 
" May Heaven pour down upon 
" iumth.e bitterblessiug, the honey 
i* cyrse, the gilded pill that satis^ 
^ fies desire and infects the mind ) 
*' give him riches, and make him 
" Ipv^ them J then will he be ab- 
*^ horred of ^len, the spirits, the 
'' angels, and the gods ; may a 
" proud sign appear in his face, 
** that he may be a tavern for 
'' devih to. riot and banquet in; let 
*• him pamper nature, feed| high 
*' to. dest,roy his taste, so blind all 
*' the beauties pf the mind ; then 



the various ocnupaiions of many 
^eat personages there, in the se- 
cond book and thirtieth chapter of 
Rabelais*s History of PaniagrueL 
Johnson, Samuel. This ex- 
cellent writer, who is no less the 
glory of the present age and na- 
tion, than he will be the admira- 
tion of all succeeding ones, was 
the son of a bookseller at Litchfield, 
in the county of Stafford^ where 
he was born, September IS, 1799- 
He was entered of Pembroke Col* 
lege, Oxford, on the 20th October 
1728} but left the university i^ 
1731, without takii^ any degree f 



*' will his hungry pleasure devour and as his father, who died in thd 
*•' up all the eternal treasure of his montli of December of that year, 
*' «QoJ.** had suffered great misfortunes in 
"We shall close this set of quota- trade, he was driven out a com- 
fions with part of a speech of Lord ipoper of nature, having not only- 
blame's, which,being the modt ex- a profession, but the means of 



travagant character in the whole 
piepe, will show how much ori- 
ginality and inventive imagination 
this writer possessed, even in his 
wildest flights* It is part; of a de- 
scription of the next world, where, 
:^ter he has given some general 
account of the state of spirits there, 
he thus proceeds : 



subsistence, to seek. At length, 
in March J 732, he accepted an 
invitation to the pffice of under- 
master of a free^school at Market 
S|osworth, in Leicestershire; but 
not knowing, as he said, whether. 
It was. not more disagreeable for 
him to teach, than for boys to 
learn the grammar rules, and beipg > 



'' Queen Elizabeth is in her hut likewise disgusted at the treatment. 

»' selling of fry'd fritters j Pompey which he received from the patron 

'' and Alexander carry charcoal to of the. school, herelinquishied it in> 

^* feed her fires; the Great Mogul, a few months^, Being thu» again 

'< the Czar, the grim Bashaw, the without any fixed employnaent, . 

*' Emperor, the Grand Turk, and and with very little money ia his 

•*, Caesar, are scrambliiig for the. pocket, he translated Lobors 7% -r-. 

^'^ drops of the pan^ and, as they . agf to Ahyssjma^ fojr th^<t (riflini^. 
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sum, it is said, of five gumeas, 
which he received from? a book- 
seller in Birmingham : this was 
the firsi attempt which he made 
to procure assistance by m^ns of 
his pen^ and it must have held 
forth ypry little encouragement to 
his commencing author by pro* 
fession. 

In 1735, being then in his 26th 
year^ he married Mrs. Porter, a 
mercer's widow in Birmingham ; 
ivhose age was almost double his, 
who had never been very captiva- 
ting, and whose fortune amounted 
to hardly 800/. — He now set up 
a private academy, near his native 
city \ but this undertaking did not 
succeed; he kept his academy only 
a year and a half; during which time 
be wrote a great part of his tragedy 
oi Irene -y which being read to a Mr. 
Walmsley, register of the preroga- 
tive court of Litchfield, bethought 
so highly of Johnson's abilities, that 
lie advised him to finish it, and 
produce it on the stage. Flattered> 
it may be supposed, with these en- 
comiums, he set out some time in 
the year 1737 with his pupil David 
Garrick for London, leaving Mrs. 
Johnson to t^ke care of the house, 
and fte wreck of her fortune. 

How he spent his time upon his 
£rst coming to London is not parti- 
cularly known; his tragedy was re- 
fused by the managers of that day ; 
and for some years TheGentleinatCs 
Magazine seems to have been his 
principal resource for employment 
and* support. Mrs. Johnson, who 
went to London soon after her hus- 
band, now lived sometimes in one 
place, and sometimes in anothei* : 
but Johnson himself was ofteuer-to 
be found at St. John*s Gate, where 
The Gentleman's Magasane was 
published, th^n in his own lodg- 
ings. It wa^ there be became ac- 
quainted with Sava^^iljb whom 



he contracted a very close (tha^ 
ship; and such were their extreae 
necessities, that th^ often wan* 
dered whole nights m the street*, 
for want of Hiouey to procar^e 
then^ a lodging. In 1744 he pub^ 
lished the life o^ his unfortunate 
companion j a work which, had 
he never written any thing else^ 
would have placed him very htgb 
in the rank of authors. 

At London again our author ap- 
pears to have met with disappoint^ 
ments which disgusted him with 
the town ; for, in August 1737^ 
we find him desit'ous of returning 
again into his native country, to 
take upon himself the office of 
master of a charity-school in his 
neighbourhood, then vacant, the 
salary of which was sixty pounds 
a year. But the statutes of the 
school requiring the person whd' 
should be elected to be a Master of 
Arts, this attempt seems to have 
been frustrated. Having con- 
ceived the design of one of the 
f oblest and most useful, thoughat 
the s^^me time the most laborious 
works tliat could be possibly un^ 
dertaken, viz. a con\plete Grai^* 
mar and Dicticmary of our hithit^ 
to unsettled language; he drew 
up a plan of the said design, iii a 
letter to the Ilight Honourable the 
Earl of Chesterfield; which, being 
published, gave the strongest proofi 
in its own composition, to hoW 
great a degree of grammatical per* 
fection and classical elegance the 
English tongne was capable of bet- 
ing brought. The execution of 
this plan cost him the labour of 
many years ; but the manner in 
which it was at last executed ixia^^ 
ample amends for all the expectii^ 
tions of the pnb}ic, in regard to itj 
for so long a time; and the ho# 
nours paid hin^ on the occMkm of 
iti' publieatioti |»y lev^j^ef libe 
D D 4 
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^reign academies, particularly by name of Juvenal shall be remem* 
^e Academia della Crusca, leave bered, this gentleman*s itnproved 



all encomium on the work in this 
place entirely superfluous. Du- 
ring some intervals of recess, ne- 
cessary to the fatigue of this stu- 
pendous undertaking, Mr. Johnson 
published London, a poem, and 
many other pieces, which are ex- 
cellent in their kind : among which 
The Rambler, a series of periodi- 
Tcal essays, which came out twice 
a week for two years successively, 
stood in the foremost rank. In 



imitations of him, in his two satires, 
entitled London and The Vanity of 
Human JVishes, must be read with 
delight. His imagination was 
amazingly extensive, and his know- 
ledge of men and manners un- 
bounded ; as way be plainly trace4 
in his Eastern stories in The Ram- 
bler, in which he has not only sup- 
ported to the utmost the sublimity 
of the Eastern manner of expres- 
sion, but even greatly excelled any 



•the course of so great a number of of the oriental writers in the fer- 
these papers as this long period tility of his invention, the conduct 



demanded, those which the un- 
dertaker of them was favoured 
with by others, were inconsiderable; 
and yet, on the whole, the pro- 
duct of this single genius, thus 
perpetually employed, proved at 
least equal,, if not superior, to 
that of the club of first-rate wits 
who were concerned in thote ce- 
lebrated works The Spectator and 
Tatler. Dr. Johnson's style in 
prose is nervous and classically 
correct 5 in verse his numbers are 
harmonious and musical, yet bold 
and poignant, and on the whole 
approach nearer to 'Mr. Pope*s 
manner of versification than those 
of any other writer j and though 
he has favoured the world with 
but little in absolute verse (for all 
his prose is poetry) ', yet that little, 
like diamonds of the first water, 
will ever be held in the highest 
estimation ; while gems of larger 
bulk, with less intrinsic worth, 
are scarcely looked upour When 
Mr. Pope had read his London, 



of his plots, and the justice' and 
strength of his sentiments. His 
capital work of that kind, how- 
ever, is a novel, entitled Rasselas, 
Prince ofAlyssinia, top well known 
and universally read to need any 
comment here, and in which, as 
he does at present, so he probably 
ever will, stand without an equal. 
Our author indeed was formed 
to sustain the character of an ex- 
alted moralist 5 and never was 
known to descend from himself 
till he became a political writer. 
When talents designed for the sup- 
port of religion and truth are pro- 
stituted to the defence of royal and 
ministerial errors, who is not ready 
to exclaim with Pistol — Then did 
the sun on dunghill shine ! 

On the 14th of March 1752, 
The Rambler was terminated; and 
on the 17th of the same month his 
wife died, whom he lamented as 
long as he lived. Soon after 
The Rambler was concluded. Dr. 
Hawkeswoi^h projected The Ad- 



and received no satisfactory answer venturer, upon a similar plan ; and 
to repeated inquiries concerning the papers with the signature T. 



its author, his observation was, 
f ' It cannot be long before my cu- 
** riosity wUl be gratified 5 the 
" writer of this poem will soon be 
*^ dekrrL'* In short, while the 



which are confessedly the most 
splendid in the whole collection, 
are now known to have been the 
production of Johnson, who re- 
ceived for each the sum of twa 
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guineas. On the I5tli of April Boswell, some of the Hebrides, ot 
1758, he began a new periodical western islands of Scotland, aiid 
p^per, entitled The Idkr, which published an account 6f his jour- 
came out every Saturday, in a liey, in a volume which ofifended 
weekly newspaper, and was con- many persons, by the violent at- 
tinued till the 5th of April 176O. tack which it made on the authen? 
in January 1759', his mother died, ticity of the poems attributed to 
at the great age of 90 ; soon after- Ossian. In 1774 he addressed a 
wards he wrote his Ross etas, Prince pamphlet to the electors of Great 
of Abyssinia, that with the profits Britain, entitled The Patriot, In 
he might defray the expense of his 177^ he published Taxation no 
mother's funeral. Tyranny 3 in answer to the reso- 
Having been, early in 17^2, re- lutions and address of the Araeri- 
presented to the King as a very can Congress. In 1765 Trinity 
learned man without any certain College, Dublin, had created hina 
J)rovision, His Majesty was pleased LL. D. by diploma; and he npw 
to grant him a pension of three received the same honour from 
hundred pounds a year ; which, if the university of Oxford. In 1777 
it diminished his distress, increas- he was induced to exercise that 
ed bis indolence ; for he constant- humanity, which in him was obe- 
fy avowed that he had no other dient to every call: Dr. William 
motive for writing than to gain Dodd, a clergyman under sentence 
money. Solitude indeed was his of death for forgery, found means to 
'aversion ; and in order to avoid it interest Johnson in his behalf, ^d 
as much as possible. Sir Joshua procured from him two of the most 
Reynolds and he instituted,, in energetic compositions of the kind 
1764, a club which existed long ever seen 5 the one, a petition from 
without a name, but was after- himself to the King ; the other, a 
wards known by the title of the like address from his wife to the 
Literary Cbib, It consisted of Queen : these petitions failed of 
some of the most enlightened men success. 

of the age, who met once every His last undertaking, The Lives 

week, at seven o'clock, at the o/^/Atjpoe/^, would alone have been 

Turk's Head, in (Jerard Street, sufficient to immortalize his name 

Soho. among his countrymen. The ex- 

In 1765 Johnson was intro- cellenceof this work is powerful 

duced into the family of the famous enough to extinguish even the in- 

brewer, Mr. Thrale; and in Oc- dignation which his political tenets 

tober of this year he published his (so frequently incorporated with his 

edition of Shakspeare. In 1767 critical remarks) may sometimes 

he was honoured by a private con- have excited in those of an oppo- 

versation with the King; and two site way of thinking, 
years afterwards, upon the esta- About the middle of June 1783, 

olishment of the Royal Academy, his constitution sustained a severer 

was nominated Professor of An- shock than it had ever before felt, 

cient Literature ; an office merely by a stroke of the palsy, so sudden 

honorary, and conferred on him and so violent, that it rendered 

at the recommendation of his him for a short time speechless, 

friend the president. ^ As usual, his recourse under this 

In 1773 he visited, with Mr. affliction was to ^^^v^ -^ 'W\x\^^\.^ 
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repeat the Lord*s Prayer first ia 
English, then in Latin, and after- 
wards in Greek; but succeeded 
onl7 in the last attempt. From 
this alarming attack he reco^^red 
"with wonderful quickness^ but it 
left behind it some presages of an 
iiydropic affection ; and he was 
. soon afterwards seized with a spas- 
modic asthma of such violence, 
that he was confined to the house 
in great pain ; while his dropsy 
increased, notwithstanding all the 
efforts of the most distinguished 
physicians in London and Edin- 
burgh : he had, however, such an 
interval of ease as enabled him, in 
the summer of 1/84, to visit his 
friends at Litchfield, Oxford, and 
Ashbourne in Derbyshire. 

His constant dread of death was 
fio great, that it astonished all who 
had access to know the piety of his 
mind and the virtues of his life. 
This, however, was the case only 
while death was approaching from 
some distance. From the time he 
was certain it was near, all hii 
fears were calmed; and he died 
on the 13th of December 1784, 
full of resignation, strengthened 
by faith, and joyful in hope. ' He 
was buried in Westminster Abbey 
on the 20th. 

Dr. Johnson wrote only one 
idramatic piece, the success of 
which was not equal to its merit ; 
owing entirely to his having too 
strictly adhered to the Aristotelian 
rules of the drama to render his 
piece agreeable to the taste of our 
theatrical audiences, who look for 
little more than plot and incident, 
without paying any great regard 
either to character, language, or 
sentiment; it was performed at 
Drury Lane Theatre, and is entitled, 

Irene, Trag. 8vo. 1749. 

It would, however, be the 
highest injustice, after bestowing 



these undeniable encomiums on 
hisgeDius> were we not to observe, 
tliat nothing but tli^t genius could 
possibly exceed the extent of his 
erudition ; and it would be adding 
a greater injury to his still more 
valuable qualities^ were we to stop 
here ; since, together with (he 
ablest head, he seems to have been 
possessed of the very best heart. 
Every line, every sentiment, that 
issued from his pen, tended to the 
great centre of all his views, the 
promotion of virtue, religion, and 
humnnity; nor were his actions 
less pointed toward the same great 
end. Benevolence, charity, and 
piety, were the most striking fea- 
tures in his character ; and while 
his writings point out to us what a 
good man ought to be, his own 
conduct set us an example of what 
he is. 

JoHKSTONE, Jambs, a major 
in the army, we believe, who 
produced 

The Disbanded Officer^, C. 8vo. 
17 S6. 

, Jones, Henry. This author 
was a native of Ireland, being bom. 
at Drogheda, in the county of 
Meath, in that kingdom. He was 
%red a bricklayer ; but, having a 
natural inclination for the Muses^ 
pursued his devotions to them 
even during the labours of his 
mere. mechanical avocations, and 
composing a line of brick and a 
line of verse alternately, his walls 
and poems rose in growth toge- 
ther ; but which of his labours will 
be most durable, time alone must 
determine. His turn, as is most 
generally the^ase with mean poets^ 
or bards of humble origin, was 
panegyric. This procured him 
some friends; and, intheyear 1745^ 
when the Earl of Chesterfield went 
over to Ireland as Lord Lieutenant, 
Mr. Jones was recommended to the 
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notice of that nobleman^ who was 
tiot more remarkable for his own 
shining talents and brilliancy of 
parts, than for his zealous aixd 
generous patronage of genius ijor 
whatever person or whatever vanlfL 
he might chance to meet witU it. 
His Excellency, delighted with the 
discovery of this mechanic. Muse, 
not only favoured him with his own 
notice and generous munificence^ 
but also thought proper to trans* 
plant this opening flower into a 
warmer and more thriving climate. 
He brought him with him to £ng- 
land^ recommended him to. many 
of the nobility there, and pot only 
by his influence and interest pro- 
cured him a large subscription for 
the publishing a collection of hi;s' 
poems, but i^tia said even took on 
himself the alteration and correct 
tion of his tragedy, and also the 
care of prevailing op the man^* 
gets of Covent Garden Thieatre to 
bring it on the stage. This noble-, 
man also recommended him in the 
warmest mani^er to the late Mr. 
CoUey Gibber, whose friendly and 
humane disposition induced him to 
show him a thousand acts of friendr 
ship ; and even made strong e^orts, 
by his interest at court, to havie 
secured to* him the. succession of 
the laurel after bis death* 

With these favourable prospecta, 
it Bright have been expected, , that 
Mp. Jjone& would have passed 
through life with so nauch decency 
as to. have ensured his own happi- 
nes6> and done credit to the pai>^ 
tiality of his friends ; but this wa^ 
not ^ecasie. " His tej[i|per,"say8 
<^ne who s^eiQs tp have known hio?^ 
" w^s, in consequence of the dpn 
** oainion of his pas^iogs^ uncertain 
*' and capricious.; easily engaged^. 
" ai^d easily disgusted : apd as eco- 
'* ooi^y was a yirtiue which could, 
^' mevei; \^ taW. ix^tp his (;^t^ 



^ Iogue» he appeared to .thin^ 
^' himself born rather to be sup- 
^' ported by others, than under a 
'^ duty to secure to himself the 
*' profits which his writings anj 
" the munificence of his patrons 
*' from time to time afiTorded.** 

After experiencing many re- 
verses of fortune, which an over- 
bearing spirit and an imprudence 
in regard to pecuniary concern^ 
consequently drew on him, he died 
in great want, in April 1770^ in a 
garret belonging to the master of 
the Bedford Coflee-house, by wbosf 
charity he had been some time 
supported ; leaving an example to 
those of superior capacities and 
attain naents> who, despising the 
common maxims of life, oftei|i 
feel the want of not pursuing 
them when it is too late. 

Of the play of Mr, Jones's^ 
which we have before mentioned, 
the title is, 

. 7%tf Earl of Essex. T. 8va 1 753 . 
Our opinion of Mr. Jones's merit 
as a dramatic writer may be seen 
in our account of this play in the 
second volume of the present work. 
His poetical worth in his other 
writings was certainly not in itself 
contemptible, yet was far from 
beings of the first-o-ate kind. In 
short, it was pretty nearly on a par 
with that of another rustic-bred 
bard of the last century, to whoni, 
the royal favour having given a x 
saij^ction, it became a fashion to 
admire his writings ^ though thi^ 
greatest value that eithei* that gen-^ 
tleman's poems, or those of our 
author^^ossessed to call them into 
notice, above hundreds of ' the 
humbler inhabitants of Parnassus, 
was. their being produced by ge* 
niuses entirely uncullivated j aq 
th^t the wonder was not, how men 
of a poetical turn should produce 
such verses, as tb^irs^ but hpw 
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dny verses at all should be the pro« Jovzs, ,Sir Willi av, Knf. 
duce of a thatcher or a bricklayer, was son of Mr. William Jones, 
[Mr. Baker seems here to have an eminent mathematiciaii, con- 
forgotten, that Ben Jorison was a temporary with Newton, and was 
brother of the trowel.] bom in London, Sept. 28, 174ft 

He also left a tragedy unfinish- In 1764, after a previous educa- 

cd, called tion at Harrow, he was entered of 

The Cave of Idr a; University College, Oxford, where, 

which falling into the hands of to classical pursuits, he added the 

Dr. Hiffeman, he enlarged it to study of the Persic and Arabic 

five acts, and brought it out under languages ; also the Spanish, Ita- 

the title of Han, and Portuguese. At the age 

The Heroine of the Cave, of nineteen he became tutor to 

It is believed, that another play of Lord Althorpe, now Earl Spencer j 

his remains in MS. called and during his residence at Wira- 

Harold, T. bledon, in that noble family, he 

Jones, Henry, a shoemaker, read the greater part of the Old 

who wrote Testament in Hebrew. In 1/69 

Lucy. D. P. or Masque. 8vo. he made the tour of France ; and 

N. D. about the same time undertook, 

Jones, Capt, Jenkin. This at the request of the King of Den- 
gentleman is the author of a dra- tnark, to translate The Hisiory of 
matic piece, entitled Nadir Shah from Persian into 

The Philanthropist. P. 8vo» French. In 1770 he entered on 

1801. the study of the law at the Tera- 

Capt. Jones was also author of pie ; but continued his application 

Pros and Cons for Cupid and Hy- to oriental learning and general 

men*, Hobby Horses -j and a novel literature. In 1774 he published 

in 4 volumes, called Unfortunate hisCommentarieson Asiatic Poetry, 

Amours 5 with Biographic Sketches dedicated to theuniversity of Ox- 

rf some noted and eccentric Cha^ ford. In 1779 appeared nis trans- 

ractersj &c. lation of the Speeches of Isceus, 

Jones, John. Of this author from the Greek, with notes ; and 

we find no further mention than the year folloMring, An Inquiry 

that he lived in the reign of into the legal Mode* of suppressing 

Charles I. and wrote one very in- Riots, occasioned by the disgrace- 

difl^erent play, entitled ful scenes which happened that 

Adrasta, T. C. 4to. l635. year in the metropolis. In 1793 

Jones, Lindesiu&. A person he obtained the appointment of a 

of this name published Judge of the supreme court at 

The Authors. Dr. Sat. 8vo. Calcutta; a situation which had 

1755. been the object of his anxious 

Jones, T. Of this gentleman wishes. The honour of knight- 

we only know that he is author of, hood was on th!s occasion con- 

1. Phantoms. F. 8vo. 1803. fei-red on him 5 and he soon after 

2. Confined in Vain. F. 8vo. married Anna Maria Shipley, 
1805. daughter of the Bishop of St. 

We believe, however, that he Asaph. In April of that year he 

was not the einbarked for India, and on the 

Jones, T. who wrote voyage projected the establishment 
The Sons. T. 8vo. I8O9. 
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©f a society in Bengal, for the And the improvement of his mi|^ . 

purpose of illustrating oriental an- ^. Resigned it calmly, 

K K. J ,.. .° rpi , Gmng glory to his Creator, 

tiquities and literature. The vo- ^,^gi^g ^^ ^ ^^^ 

lumes of its transactions are ines- ^nd good-will to all his creatures, 

tiaiable, and are enriched by se- On the — day of—, 

veral valuable productions from In the year of our blessed Redecnicr—, 

his pen. As Judge, he was inde- He owes his station in the pre- 
^tigable and impartial. He studied sent work to the following piece: 
the native laws of the country ^ and JSacontala. An Indian Drama« 
became so versed in the Sanscrit. 4to. 1790. 

and the codes of the Brahmins, as Jonson, Benjamin, one of 
to gain the admiration of the most the most considerable dramatic 
learned men in that country. This poets of the seventeenth cen- 
excellent man died in India April tury, whether we consider the 
27, 1794. His works were col- number or the merit of his pre- 
lected and published in 6 vols; 4to. ductions, was born at Westmin- 
1799; 3"^ ^*s Life, written by Sir ster June 11, 1574, and was edu-? 
John Shore (Lord Teignmouth) in cated at the public school there,^ 
1 vol. 4to. in 1804. A beautiful under the great Camden. Hewa^^ 
monument has been erected to his descended from a Scots family 5 
memory in St. Paul's cathedral by and his father, who lost his estate 
the East India Cpmpany. under Queen Mary, dying before 

Unlike many other eminent li- our poet was bom, and his mother 
lerary characters of the age. Sir marrying a bricklayer for her se- 
William was a sincere and pious cond husband, Ben was taken fron^ 
Christian; instead of labouring, school to work at his father-in- 
by his writings, to propagate the law's trade. Not being captivated 
doctrines of infidelity, as has been with this employment, he wen^ 
a favourite practice with some into the Low Countries, and dis- 
modern philosophers of reputation, tinguished himself in a military 
he was desirous to lend the Scrip- capacity. 

tures his utmost support ; and, m On his return to England he 
one of his latest annual discourses entered himself at St. John's Col- 
' to the Asiatic Society, he has done lege, Cambridge j but how long 
more to give validity to the Mosaic he continued there we are not in- 
history of the creation than the formed. On his quitting the unl- 
researclies of any contemporary versity he applied to the stage for 
writer. The following, epitaph, a maintenance, and became a 
written by and for himself, is member of an obscure company, 
equally admirable for its truth and which performed at the Cui tain 
its elegance : in Shoreditch. At the same time 

Hcie was deposited he turned his thoughts to compo- 

The mortal part of a man gj^-Q^ but .is generally supposed 

Who feared GOD, but not death : ^ t u r 1 • l- 

And maintained independence,' ^O have been unsuccessful m his. 

■ But sought not riches ; , first attempts. His performances 
Who th/)ught none below him as an actor met with little more 

But the base and unjust ; applause ; and, to complete his 

Koneabovehimbutthewiseandvirtuousi ^iserv, he had the misfortune in 
Wholovedhis^rents^k^^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^ j^^ j^-^ opponent, for 

AfldhiivingdcvotedhisUfctothcirservice, which he was committed to j)riso|3| 
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but how long he remained there, '' sent me ten guineas, because I 

or by. what methods he obtained *' am poor^ and live in an alley : 

his liberty, we have no account. " go and tell him that his soul lives 

It was, however, while in custody " in an alley." 

for this offence that he was made a In justice, however, to the m«- 

convert to the church of Rome, in mory of Charles, it should be ob- 

whose communion he steadily per- served, that this story was proba- 

sisted for twelve years. bly formed from the cynicaUpess of 

It is supposed, that about this Ben Jonson*s temper, rather than 

time he became acquainted with from any real fact ; as it is certain 

Shakspeare; who, according to that the King once bestowed a 

tradition, assisted him in some of bounty of one hundred pounds on 

his dramatic attempts, and con- him, which is acknowledged in ao 

siderably promoted his interest, epigram written on the occasion, 

though he could not by means of He died of the palsy Aug. 16, 

it secure himself from the virulence 1637, aged 63 years, and was bu-^ 

of our author's pen. For many ried in Westminster Abbey, 

years from this period, Ben pro- His dramatic compositions are 

duced sonie piece annually, for the vtry numerous, and are here set 

most part with applause^ and esta- down according to the times in 

blished his reputation with the which they were originally per- 

public as one of the supports of formed: 

the English stage^ 1 . Every Man in his Humoun 

In I6l3 he was InftSLnce; but C. 1598. 4to. l601. 

the^ occasion of his going, and the 2. Every Man out of /us Humour. 

8tay4^ made, are alike uncertain. C. S. isgg. 4to. l6(X>. 

In 1619 he went to Oxford, re- 3. Cynildds Revels \ or, TJie 

stded some time at Christchurch Fountain of Self-love* C. S« I6OO. 

pollege, and in July I619 was 4to. 

creat«i M. A. in a rail house of 4. Poetaster ; or> His Arraign^ 

convocation. On the death of ment. <5. S. 16OI. 4to. 1602. 

Samuel Daniel, in October, the 5. Sejanus, his Fall. T. 1603. 

same year, he succeeded to the 4to. l605. 

vacant laurel 5 the salary of which 6- Part of King James's Enter" 

was then one hundred marks per tainment in passing to his Corona" 

annum; but on our author's ap- tion. i6Q3« 4to. ' 

plication in I63O, it was aug- J , yi particular Entertainment of 

fdented to the annual sum of one the Queen and Prince at Akhorpe^ 

hundred pounds and a tierce of 25 June l603. 4to. 

Spanish wine. 8. A private Entertainment of the 

As we do not find Jonson*s eco- King and Queen, on May-day m the 

Domical virtues any where record- Mornings at Sir JVilUam Cornwal- 

ed, it is the less to be wondered Us's House at Highgale, l604. 

it, that quickly after we learn that 9. Folpbne; or. The Fox. C. 

be was ver}' poor and sick, lodg- 1605. 

in^ in an obscure alley j on which 10. The Queen's Masque of Blacks 

Occasion it was, that King Charles, ness. 1 605* 

being prevailed on in his favour, 1 1 . The Entertainment of the two 

sent him ten guineas; which Ben Kings of Great Britain and Den* 

receiving, said, " His Majesty has mark, at Theobalds, July 24, 1606. 
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^ 12. Hymencea; or. The SokmnU 
ties of a Masque and Barriers at 
Court, on the Maxrtage of the Earl 
of Essex and Lady Frances, second 
Daughter to the Earl of Stiffblk. 
1600. 4to. 

13. An Entertainment of King 
James and (^ueen Anne ai Theo- 
balds, 22dof May I6O7. 

14. The Queen* s Mastfue qf 
Beauty, presented at JVhitdiaU on 
the Sunday Night after Twelfth- 
night. 16O8. 

15. A Masque with Nuptial Song9 
at Lord Viscount Haddington* sMar^ 
riage at Court, on Shrove Tuesday 
at Night, 1608. > 

16. The Masque of Queenes, 
celebrated at Whitehall, Feb. 2, 
1609. 

17. Epiccrne', or. The Silent 
Woman, C. 1609. 4to. 

J 8. The Case is altered. C. 16O9. 
[Tills had been acted before 
15p9.] 

1 9. The Speeches at PrinceHenry^s 
Barriers. N. D. 

20. Oheron the Fairy Prince, M* 
N.D. 

21. The Alchymist. C. I6IO. 
4to. 

22. Lovefreedfrom Ignorance and 
Folly. M. N.D. 

23. Love restored. M. N.D. 

24. A Challenge at ifft at a Mar- 
riage. M. N. D. 

25. Catiline, his Conspiracy. T. 
1611. 4to. 

26. The Irish Masque ai Court, 
N.D. 
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le Baron de Tour, Amlassador JEaPr 
traonUnary from the French King, 
Feb. 22, 16 17. 

33. IJie Vision of Delight. M. 
1617. 

34. Pleasure reconciled to Virtue, 
M. 1619. 

35. Fbr the Honour of Wales. 
M. N.D. 

36. News from the new World 
discovered in the Moon. M . 1 630. 

37. The metaniorphosed GipsieSf 
M. 1621. 

3 8 . The Masque of Augurs, with 
the several Anti-masques presented 
on Twelfth-night, 1021. 

39. T^me vindicated to himself 
and to his Honours ; M. pres^til 
Twelfth-night, l623. 

40. Neptune's Triumph for the 
Return of Albion ; M. presented on 
Twelfth-night, 1624. 

4 J . Pan*s Anniversary -, or. The 
Shepherds Holyday. M. l625. 

42. The Staple of News. C. l625. 

43. The Masque of Owls at iCe* 
nelworth, 1626. 

44. The Fortunate Isles, and their 
Union. M. 1636. 

45. The New Inn 5 or. The Light 
Heart. C. I629. 8vo. l63l. 

4Q. Levels Triumph through Cal-. 
Upolis, M. 1630. 

47. Chloridia-, or. Bites to Chlo- 
ris and her Nymphs, M. 1630. 

48. The Kings Entertainment at 
Welbeck, in Nottinghamshire, at his 
going to Scotland, 1633. 

49. Love's Welcome : The King 
and Queens Entertainment at BoU 



27. Mercury vinditfOted from the sover, at the Earl of Newcastle's, 
Atchemists at Court. M. N. D. the 30th of July l634. 



28. Bartholomew Fair. Q. l6l4. 

29. The Golden Age restord. M. 
1615. 

30. Christmas, his Masque. I616. 

31. Thfi Devil is an Ass. C. 
'■ 1616. 

32. A Masque at Lord Hayeks, 
for the Entertainment of Monsieur 



50. Magnetick Lady) ox, Hu* 
mours reconciled, C. 

51. A Tale of a Tub. C. 

52. The Sad Shepherd; or, A 
Tale of Bobin Hood. Past. Ua» 
finished. 

53. Mortimer's Fall, T. XltL"^ 
finished. 
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The last four were originally in 
the folio edition of £en Jonson*s 
Works, 1640. 

Ben Jonson published part of 
his Works in folio l6l6. 

Another volume in folio, 1631. 

Another edition of the whole in 
folia l6g2i with a portrait^ laure- 
ated. • 

. An edition in six volumes, 8vo. 
1716, with engravings. 

An edition by Mr. Whalley, in 
^ven volumes, 8vo. 1756. 

Besides the pieces above men- 
tioned, Ben Jonson joined with 
Chapman and Marston in 

Eastward Hoe, C. 1605. 
, ^nd with Fletcher and Middleton 
Sn 

The Widow, C. 4to. 1652. 
In Dodsley's Collection, 
' To Ben Jonson, Wood ascribes 
a play (but we do not find any 
person who has seen it), called 

T/ie Motives. C 9vo. l622. 

It is observable, that Meres, in 
his WiVsTreasury t^r'mX^di in 1598, 
enumerates B- Jonson ^mong the 
most eminent tragic writers of that 
time. Yet his first play CEuery 
Man in 'his flumourj is not sup- 
posed to hav^ appeared before tjhat 
year ; and the only two tragedies 
he has left werQ not acted or print- 
ed till some years afterwards. 

The writers of that time indeed 
use the word tragedy in a very lax 
(ensej but Jonson had not then 
written even a poem of so serious 
a cast as to be entitled to that ap- 
pellation. 

We shall here add a character of 
Ben Jonson as aketched by Dry- 
den : 

** If we look upon him while he 
•' was himself (for bis last plays 
** were but his dotages), I think 
*' him the most learned and judir 
*' jcious writer which any theatre 
**' ever had. He was a most severe 
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"judge of himself as -v 
"others. One cannot say h( 
" 6d wit, but rather that 
" frugal of it. In his wor 
" find little to retrench o 
^' Wit and language, and h 
** also in some measure, \ 
*^ before hini ; but someil 
" art was wanting to the 
" till he came. He manac 
*' stren£[th to more advantai 
" any who preceded him. 
" seldom find him makin 
" in any of his scenes, or 
" vouring to move the pa 
" his genius was too sullt 
"saturnine to do it gra< 
" especially when he kn 
" came after those who h; 
" formed both to such a '. 
" Humour was his proper j 
" and in that he delightec 
" to represent mechanic | 
" He was deeply conversanl 
" ancients, both Greek and 
" and he borrowed boldlj 
** them : there is scarce a \ 
" historian among the Rom 
" thors of those times, wh 
" has not translated in Se^a*, 
" Catiline, But he has. do 
" robberies so openly, thz 
" may seq he /ears not 
"taxed by any law. He i 
" authors like a monarch 
'^ what would be theft in 
^' poets, is only victory ir 
"" With the spoils of these 
" he so represents old Rom 
" in its rites, ceremonies, ai 
" toms, that if one of tbei 
" had written either of his 
" dies, we had seen less of 
'^ in him. If there was an 
*' in his language, it was, 1 
" weaved it too closely anc 
*^ riously, in his comediej 
*' cially : perhaps too, he 
" little too much Romani 
" tongue, leaving the words 
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** h* trdnslated almost as much Hogsdon, with the Humours of 

" Latin as he found them j where- IVood Street Compter. C. 4to. 

*' in, though he learnedly followed 1657. 

" then* language, he did not 2. Fancy*s Festivals, M. 4to* 

"enough comply with the idiotn 1657- 

" of ours. Jf 1 would compare 3. Money is an Ass, C. 4to. 

"him with Shakspeare, I must 1668. 

'* acknowledge'him the more cor- 4. Love hath found out his Eyes* 

** rect poet, but Shakspeare the N. P. 

" greater wit, Shakspeare was This last was among the MSB. 

" tbe Homet, or father of our destroyed by Mr. Warburton's ser* 

" dramatic poets ; Jonson was vant. 

" the Virgil, the pattern of ela- Jordan was author of the city 

"borate writing; I admire him. Pageants for 1671, 1672, I673, 

" but I love Shakspeare. To con- 1674, I675, 1676, I677, I678, 

" elude of him, as he has given 1679, 168O, I68I, 1682, [proba- 

" us the most correct plays, so in bly, 1683], 1634. See Vol. III. 

" the precepts which he has laid art. Pageants. 

" down in his Discoveries, we have 'Hiere was a little collection ot 

as many and profitable rules for Jordan's verses, called l^it in a 

perfecting the stage, as any WHderness of Promise — Poesie, iix 

wherewith the French can fur- 8vo. a pamphlet without date, de- 

" nish us." dicated to Dr. Thomas Turner, 

JoNsoN, Benjamin, Jun. We Dean of Canterbury. Thomas 

are told by Dr. Anderson, that Jordan also published ^ roya/ i!/ar- 

this eldest son of old Ben, in con- bour of loyal Poems, &c. 1663 1 

junction with [Richard] Brome, also Pictures of Passions, Fancies^ 

wrote a play, called and Affections, in Variety of Cha* 

A Fault in Friendship, 1623. racters, 8vo,^ no date; also Piety 

N. P. and Poetry, &c. 8vo. no datej 

and died Nov. 20, 1635. A col- also The Muses Melody, in a Con^ 

lection of his poems was published sort of Ppetry, &c. by the same^ 

in 1^72. It should seem, says Svo. no date; 2\^ Jewels of In-* 

Dr. A. that he was not on good genuity set in a Coronet of Poetry, 

terms with his father. Svo. no dale ; also A Nursery of 

Jordan, Thomas, was a per- JS/pvelties for delightful Censure, 

former belonging to the company 8vo. no date 5 also ^ Rosary cf 

at the Red Bull, and acted the Rarities in a Garden of Poetry i 

part of Lepida, in the tragedy of also Music and Poetry in Raiifery 

Messalina, He flourished in the and Drollery y 2I8O Clarigil and 

reign of Cbarles the First, and was Clarinda in a Forest of Fancies, 

one of the few players and poets 8vo. no date, 

who. lived to see the restoration of Jordan, William. See Cor- 

Charles the Second. On the death nish Interludes^ in the second 

of John Tatham, he succeeded volume of this work, 

him as city poet, and- is supposed Joyner, William, was borii 

to have died in l6S5, He was in Oxfordshire, in the latter end 

iucceeded as city poet by Matthew of King Charles I. 's reign, and 

Taubman, and left four plays, viz. was educated at Magdalen Coilege« . 

I. The Walks of Islington and where he obtained a fellowahip^' 

TO^. I. BR 
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isvblch he kept till he chapged his 
religion j on which he made a vo- 
luntary resignation of it^ and, being 
fond of retirement, took great de- 
iigjit in the favour and good- will 
of his private friends, whicl^ a na- 
tural sweetness of disposition that 
)ie possessed^ and an inoffensive 
prudence in his behaviour, ob- 
tained for him in a very perfect 
degree J nor did he think proper 
to interfere either in the public 
controversies of religion or the af- 
flairs of state, till, on the new mo- 
delling of the university under the 
EcclesiasticalCommissioners inJKing 
James II /s reign, he was reinstated 
in his former raok in the college 3 
vhich, however, he did pot fery 
long enjoy, for shortly. after, viz. 
at me Revolution, the college w^s 
^restored to its former settlement, 
and be and the rest of the fellows 
removed : on which pccasion he 
^gain betook himself to soUtude^^ 
in an obspure vj)^^® i^ Buckings 
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haimhire, where he liv^ for 
years in the most retired xm 
not dying till the 14tb of Se 
ber 1706. When he first 
drew from Oxford, he wrol 
dramatic piece, entitled 
The Roman Empress. T. 

1,671. 
Langbaine informs us^ th 

ancient name belonging tc 

Joyner*s family had been 

and takes Aotice of a little 

written by this gentleman, 

tied Observafions oil the L 

Cardinal Reginaldus Poliis, 

l6S6', in the title-page of 

the author disguises himself 

the initials G. L. which he 

prets to stand for Gulielmus 

Mr. Joyncr was great-un< 

Thomas Philips, canon of Toi 

who wrote The Ltfe of C^t 

Pple, 2 vols. 4to. 1766. 

JuBTE, Edwabd, wrot 
conjunction with Samuel Ro 

Sampson. P. \6o^, JJ 
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K. F. These two letters, which 
Langbaine interprets to meau 
Francis Kirkman, stand affixed to 
the dedication of a pjece of drar 
tnatic satire, entitled . ' , 

The Presbyterian Lash. T. C. 
4to. 1661. 

Kirkman v^as a very great pub- 
lisher of dran^atic works soon after 
the Restoration. Whether, there- 
fore, he was the author or only the 
editor of this piece, is not ex- 
tremely apparent, even allowing 
Mr. Langbaine'* explication of 
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the initials y which moreover 
eter*$ M^. ^as given us 1 

This Kirkman, in whose i 
by the y^ay^ Langbaine i 
some degree of confusion, c 
hipa at pne time Francis, a 
others John Kirkman, was the 
lisher of a collection of dra 
pieces, under the title of 

The fVttS', or. Sport upon It 
consisting of Farces or E 
intended for fairs. Sea th? 
tide, inYolHI. p.414. A 
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a secbnd part ; for which see Cox, by a series of unforeseen misfor-,. 
Robert, in this volumt;. tunes, was obliged to repair tej ^ 

Keate, George, F. R. and Dublin, that he might endeavour 
A. SS. was descended from Sir to support fiimself by his personal 
George Hungerford, his great- industry. A tolerable school-edu- 
grandfather, by Lady Frances Dvi- cation was all he could afford to 
cie, only daughter of Francis Lord bis son, who was bound an appren-, 
Seymour ; and was born at Trow- tice to d staymaker, and served^ ' 
bridge about 1729, or 1730. He the whole of his time with dili-* 
received his education at Kingston gence add fidelity. At the expira^ * 
school, under Mr. Woodeson ; tjon of his indentures, he set ou^ 
whence he went to Geneva, where ^or London, iii order to procure a, ' 
he stayed some years, and at his livelihood by his bfusiness. This, 
return was articled as a clerk to happened in the yeai- I76O; andhe^ 
Mr. Palmer, then steward to the encountered all the difficulties that 
Duke of Bedford ; whence he re- a person poor and without friends; 
moved to the Inner Temple, where could be subject to on his first at-! 
lie studied, and was called to the rival in town. It was, howeyer, 
bar, but, we believe, never prac- bis good fortune to introduce him- 
tised,the law. In February I769, self into the society of a set of 
he married Jane Catharine, sister reputable tradesmen, who used to. 
of Sir Charles Grave Hudson, of n^ee^ at a public-house in Uiisseli , 
Wanlip, Leicestershire, Bart, by Street, Covent Garden, where ji^[ 
^hom he had one daughter. Char- in a short time became acqiiainteij 
lotle, who was married June Q, with an attorney, who, ' bein j, 
1795, to John Henderson, Esq. pleased with his company an4 
of the Adelphi Terrace.* Mr. conversation, invited him^ to his' 
Keate died June 28, 1797, having house, and employed him jn copy- 
obliged the world, with several ing and transcribing 5 ari octupa- 
poems of distinguished, elegance tion which he prosecuted with so 
and reputation. His claim to a much assiduity, that he is said to 
place in this work is derived from, have earned, about three gtiiheas a 
1. The Monument in Arcadia, week; an incortie which, "com- 
^y. 4to. 1773. . pared to his former gains, miight 
1 Semiramis. Tt from Vol- be deemed affiuenc. Tired, how^ 
^'re. N. P. ever, of this drudgery, he soon 
A list of his prose and poetical after, about 1762, commenced ay- 
^orks maybe seen in The Gentle- thor, and was intrusted with, the 
^arCs Magazine, Ixvii. 796. I^is managertient of several periodical. 
P^ems were published in :j vols, ppblications, in which he .wrpte 
^2riio. I78I, with a portrait. many original essays and pieces of 
Keeffe. See O'Keeffe. poetry, which extended his repu- 
Kbigwin, John., See Cornish tation, and procured the means of ^ 
^\ Weuludes, in the second volume subsistence for himself, his wife , 
^\ of this work. ' to whom he "i^as then lately mar-\ 
I Kelly, Hugh, was a native of ried, and a growing fanuly, jfejy 
'* Ij^nd, born on the banjcs of which he ever showed .a laudable J 
Killarney Lake, in the year 1739. and anxious atteiition. For'seycTs^ 
*i*w^ father, a gentleman of good, ral years after this period,, he cocf^y 
w&ily, having reduced feis foPtune tinned writing upon "si vafiety'of* 

16^ 5i ' 
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subjects, as the accidents of the Very soon after his deaths one 

times chanced to call for the as- of his own comedies, A If'ordio 

•isiance of his pen J and as during the IV'ise (which had been acted 

this period politics were the chief but once, beincj driven from the 

objects of public attention, he em- stage by a mob, because onr au- 

ployed himself in composing many thor sometimes wrote in defence 

pamphlets on the important ques- of Government), was pecfbrmed, 

tions then agitated, the greater part for the benefit of his distressed 

of which are now buried in obli- wife and his infmt family. On 

vion. About the year ^*j67* ^^ this occasion Dr. Snmuel Johnson, 

was tempted, by the success of Mr. whose charity was vvont to assume a 

Churchiirs Rosciad, to write some variety of siiapes, produced a new 

strictures on the performers of ei- prologue. It is almost needless to 

ther theatre in two pamphlets, en- add, that his lines were heard with 

titled Tfiespis, both which gave the most respectful attention, and 

great offence to some of the priu- dismissed with the loudest ap- 

cipal persons at each house. The plause. , 

talents for satire, which he dis- The writer of Mr. Kelly's life, 

Elayed in this work, recommended prefixed lo the quarto edition of 
im to the notice of Mr. Garrick, his works, I778, has given tlje 
who, in the next year, caused his following description and character 
first play of False Delicacy to be of him : " His stature was below 
acted at Drury Lane. It was re- " the middle size. His complexion 
ceived with great applause, and " was fair, and his constitution 
from this time he continued to '' rather inclined to corpulency -, 
write for the stage with profit and " but he was remarkably cheerful,. 
8uccess,until the latter period of his '^ and a most pleasing and face- 
life. As his reputation increased, '* tious companion. Though very 
he began to turn his thoughts to '' fond of talking where he found 
some mode of supporting his fa- '\ his conversation agreeable, he 
mily less precarious than by writ- ** was so well bred, as to listen to 
ing, and for that purpose entered " others with the most becorafng 
himself a member of the Middle " attention. As a husband and a 
Temple. After the regular steps *' fiither his conduct was singu- 
had been taken, he was called to " larly exemplary ; nor can we 
the bar in the year 1774} and his '^ give a more lively proof of his 
' proficiency in the study of the '' domestic happiness, than -in a 
law afforded very promising hopes " copy of verses written in the* 
that he might make a distinguished ^* year 1762, in which, as well as 
figure in that profession. '* in other little poems, he cele- 
His sedentary course of life had, '* brates his .wife under the nam© 
however, by this time, injured his '* of Mira. *" 
health, and snbjected him to much *^ Nor were his attention and 
affliction. Early in the year 1777* *' benevolence confined to his own 
an abscess fornfied IQ his side, *' family, fot his hand was ever 
which, after a, f&w days illness,. ** ready to relieve the distresses 
pn\ a period to his life, on the '^ of the unfortunate; and^suchwqs 
3d day of Febru.a.ry, at his house " the well-known humanity of his 
in Grough Squav^ij \n th^ 38th •' nature, that even whilst he was 
year of his age, <^ himself struggling under diffin 
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*'.culties, it is almost incredible takings ; and was author pf ^ve 

«' how many applicattdns were sue- dramatic pieces^ the titles of which 

" cessfully made to him from the are as follow: 

•'poor and needy. He had so I . The Married Philosopher. C^ 

** large a portion of genuine good- 8vo. 1/32. 

*'naiu/e, that he was never known 2. Tlmon in Love ; or. The In^^ 

'* to give the least offence, nor nocent Theft, C. 8vo. 1733, 

"could he be, but with extreme y 3, The Fall of Bob-, ot, Thg 

"difficulty, provoked with ihe Oracle of Gin, T. 12mo. l^SR 

"impertinence of others j being 4. The Levee, F. 8vo. 1741. 

" always disposed to treat every Cbetwood mentions him as the 

•' body with the utmost candour author of apiece, called, 

" and affability. 5, Pill and Drop. [See Thb 

" As a writer, his genius must Plot, in Vol. III.] 

"be allowed to have been un- He died at Hornsey July 1(5, 

** common, when it is considered 1751, and was buried at Pancras* 

" under what pressures of fortune Kemblb, Charles, is theyoung* 

" most of his performances were est son of the late Mr. Roger 

" written, and with what rapidity Kemble, and was born on the 25th 

"they were ushered into the of Nov. 1775, at Brecknock, in 

" world J some of which, could he South Wales; Which town also* 

" have afforded leisure to polish gave birth to his very eminent 

" them, would have justly ranked sister Mrs. Siddons. At the age 

" among the best productions of of 13, he was, by the kind as- 

" this age, so fertile in works of sistance of his brother John (the 

" taste and erudition." subject of the next article), sent 

He was the author of the fol- to the college of Douay, in* Flan- 
lowing plays : / ders ^ where he remained three 

1. False Delicacy. C. Svo. 17^8. years, and, besides perfecting him- 

2. A JVord to the IVise. C. Svo. self in the French language, made 
1770. such scholastic acquirements at 

3. Clementina. T. Svo. 1771' ^'ould have fitted him for either 

4. The School for Wives, C the pulpit or the bar. 6n his 
8vo. 1774. return, however, he was placed in 

5. The Romance of an Hour. C. the Post Office. In that situation, 
8vo. 1774. of which the duties were irksome 

6. The Man of Reason. C. 177^' ^ him, the salary was inconsider- 
N. P. able, and from which his rise must 

He is said to have been the necessarily have been slow and pre<- 

translator of the following piece : €ark>us, he remained but a twelve* 

7. VAinwir a la Mode ^ or, month,and then turned his thoughts 
Lave a la Mode. F. Svo. 1 7^0. to his present prpfession. With little 

Kelly, John. This gentleman previous preparation, he corn- 
was a member of the honourable menced his career at Sheffield, in 
society of the Middle Temple. He il^l^ as Orlando, va As yfou like 
translated Rapin*s History of Eng- It^ and acquitted himself with con* 
lfmd\ was concerned with others siderable credit. After perform-. 
in writing a daily periodical paper, ipg about a twelvwnonth, in a 
called The Vhiversai Spectator, and v;«-iety of charapt^s, it that town, 

in sonae other literary under- at Newcastle^ an4 £4^oburgh^ h# 

» B 3 ' 
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jTfllfiJivfd toi try the candour ojf d under h^ present name. Mr. 
I^n^on audience. His diffidence, Cb arlesK^^ble has produce^ Ui red 
however^ induced him to make dramatic pi^es> viz. 
choice, pf an humbler part than 1. Tike Point of Honour, P. 8?o. 
tho89 in which his former friends ISOO. 

^4 ^^en bim> and. his first ap- 2. The Wanderer, Hist. Dr. 
pearanee was on th^ 21st of April Svo« 1808. 
^S^ (tjie opening-night for tlra- 3. Plot and Counterplot, F. 
. inatic pieces of the late New The- 8vo. 1 808. 
atm in^ Drury Lane), as Malcolm, Kemblb, John Philip, eldest 
\% Machethf, He soon afterwards brother of* the preceding gentle- 
J^ffcii'med Papillon, in The Lyar, man, and, beyond dispute, the 
CjrfPfge Barnwell, and other cha- first tragedian of our times, was 
. racters j in which h? exhibited born at Prescot, in Lancashire^ in 
pFpoffi pf versatility of talent, and the year 1757- He received the 
. cpiT^t discrimiiiation. His rapid rudiments of letters at the cele- 
• ing^ovemept in the art recom- brated Roman Catholic seininary 
mended him to the ijotice pf Mr. of Sedgeley Park, in Staffordshire y 
^kna^^ who engaged him for the and here made so rapid a progress 
t^mmerseasQps at the Hay market; in his studies, and gave proofs of 
tirh^re^ pn the. lOjh of July 1800, a taste for literature so uncommon 
. Ibe produced a ^r^ma* called The at his early age, that his father 
Fo\ntt of Ifonoyr, which he had was induced to send him to the 
^idap^ed to th^ English stage from university of Douay, for the ad* 
Jklercier'^ l^^serteur, and which vantage of an education that might 
w^s. very W|?ll-. received: in this qualify him for one of the learned 
j;>iece. h^ sho^ired a comn^and of professk>ns. Whilst at college, 
vigorous j^nd^legant expression, he was already distinguished for 
^ndao ordinary knowledge of the that talent of elocution, which has 
p3eans necessary Jo produce a since raised him "to unrivalled emi- 
. po>Y?rful effect upon an audience, nence in the delivery of the com- 
mie performed a great variety of positions of our immortal Shak- 
tfhar^'ters during .his engagement speare. Having gone through his 
"ivith Mr. Colman,. which an ill academical course with . much re- 
state of health occasioned him re- putation, Mr. Kemble returned to 
JucJ^ntly.to quit in 1802: if we Ei)gland, and, preferring the stage 
: • rightly recollect, he nearly lost the to every other pursuit, perform- 
nsc. of his voice. He now made ed at Liverpool, York, and Edin- 
a tour to tbfii Continent, and 'vi- feurgh* 

sited Vienna^andPetersburgh; and Of his merit or success as an 
on his return to Elngland, jcjined actor, at that peripd, we h^ave not 
his brother at Covent Garden I her heard; but his mind seems to 
gtre, where he . still continues to have been always fi^ll of Im pro-^ 
^xert his talents, occasionally in fession 5 for^ while at Liverpool, 
the first walks of the drama, with he produced a ti^gedy on the 
great credit td •himself and satis- story of BeUsaritts -, and at .York, 
/action to his audience. On the brought on the stage an alteration 
2d.pf Jnly iS06, tills gentleman oi The New JVay topay Old Debts, 
^rrie(l.^ii^S:De Camp, of whom and also of The C&medy of Errors, 
''i^eiitioii wUi hereafter be made ' uacned in Uie a^Iteiatioa Oh! It*^ 
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imposnile! He, aboat tbe satn6 
-t'ltn^i ^vibii$hed a small collectiota 
pf verses, timler the title of Fugi^' • 
,tk;e Pieces^ They were juvenile 
prodactkm^, with whith> ^« baVe 
.^i^Q toW, be was so much dis- 
cpoteated when he saw thepi in 
print, tbat> the very day aftfcr their 
{\ubUqatk)n> be destroyed every 
copy of them that be could teco^ 
v^r from the publisher, or else- 
vrb^re I though with more^ mo- 
d^sty^ perhaps, than dispaissionate 
decision } f<Hr we have heard, frohi 
a very good judge who had seen 
th^ni^ tbat> thOQ^ not faultless, 
they wer» certainly characterized 
by vivid flashes of feeling and 
fancy^ A cc^y of these birth- 
strangled poems was, it is 6aid> 
sold lately for d(. 5i; 

Whilst at York, Mr. Keinble 
also tried a new species of enter- 
;tainment in the theatre of that 
city, consisting of a repetition of 
the most beautiful odes from Ma- 
son, Gray, and Collins; of th^ 
tales of Le Fevre and Maria from 
Sterne; with other pieces in proSe 
and verse > and in this novel and 
hazardous undertaking met with 
such ai^robatioD, that we have 
ever since been ovetrun by crowds 
of reciters, who want noting but 
l)is talents to be as successful as their 
(H-iginaL In Edinbutgh, he d^- 
lif ef ed a lecture, of his own com- 
position, OQ* sacred and profane 
oratory, which, wbile it proved 
kim a sound crhic in his own pro- 
fession, obtained him the reputa- 
tiou of reined taste among men of 
. letters. From Edinburgh he was 
engaged to act in Dublin, where ^ 
he remained two years, and where 
the attraction of his exertions, and 
the applause that rewarded them, 
are still so fresh in every body's 
ceroenibranoe, as not to need out 
expatiating on them. 



IVfr; KemUe appeared on the 
Itage fol: the first time in London, 
at Dnirf luatte Theatre> ^n the 
30th September J 783, in the cha- 
racter of Hamlet. His receptibil 
in the metropolis was highly ft- 
vourable and encouraging, and hk 
performance of the Danish PHnce 
became even then the, subject of 
Universal discourse and appfoba* 
tioil; yet he had pot, till some 
seasons after, the opportunity of 
displaying his abilities in theic 
complete extent J almost all the 
prihcipa:l parts, both in tragedy 
and comedy, being ^t that timi^ itv 
the possession of Mr. Smith j on 
whose retirement, in 1788, Mr. 
Kemble was promoted to that de- 
cisive lead in the tragic path, which 
he has ev<er since maintained with 
increasing powers and popularity, , 
, On the secession of Mr. King,. 
Mr: Kemble became manager of 
Drury Lane Theatre. In this 
office, which he held uninterrupt- 
edly for eight years, he amply- 
justified the discernment that had 
placed him in it, by the many 
material improvements which hrf 
made in the general conduct of 
the preparatory business of the, 
stage, in the regular decorum of 
representation, in the impartial 
appointment of perforraets to cha- 
racters suited to their real abilities^ 
and in giving to all characters 
their true and appropriate costum6i 
The departments of the paintet 
and machinist were likewise ob- 
jects of his constant atteiition; 
and to his study and exertions the 
drama is indebted for the present 
propriety and' magnificence of its 
scenery and decorations. These 
essential improvements he still un- 
remittingly supports i and, while 
they remain, they will at once give 
testimony to the good sense, the 
professional knowledge and classl- 
E fi 4 
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€al taste of their introdacer^ and 
lay our native drama under great 
obligations to hin)> for having 
raised Jt^ in truth and splen- 
dour of representation,, far above 
the competition of any other in 
fcurope. 

Mr^Kemble, at various times, 
during his management, has sue* 
cessfully prepared several of our 
old plays for performance, with 
alterations, more or less material, 
as modern manners might happen 
to require} and many new pro- 
ductions, particularly the plays of 
Deaf arid Dumb, The Stranger, 
and tlie opera of Tke Siege of 
Belgrade, are, we have heard, 
much indebted to his friendly and 
skilful assistance. In 1794 he pro- 
duced, at Drury Lane Theatre, a 
musical romance, called Lodoiska, 
vhich was performed during a 
Jong succession of nights with 
very great and merited applause. 

In 1796 Mr. Kemble resigned 
the situation of manager of Drury 
Lane Theatre; but shortly after 
resumed, and held it till the end 
cd the season 1800-1. In 1802 
he visited the continent, for 4he 
liberal purpose of studying the 
French and Spanbh stages, and 
of employing, for the improve- 
ment of pur own theatre, what- 
ever he might find worthy of 
adoption among the foreign profes- 
sors of the scenic art. After passing 
a twelvemonth at Paris and Ma- 
drid, with very flattering marks of 
consideration in both those capitals, 
he returned home; and, having 
purchased a sixth part of the pro- 
perty of Covent Garden patent, 
&c. became manager of that the- 
atre, where he has ever since 
.continued indefatigably to dis- 
charge the multifarious and diffi- 
cult duties of that arduous station. 

This rapid sketc(i of Mr. Kern- 



*ble*s life might have been swelled 
to a \ery imposing balk, by the 
insertion of some of those divert- 
ing and contradictory anecdotet 
respecting him, which lie scatter- 
ed and forgotten in various ob^ 
scure publications; but,< — as most 
of them that we have seen are 
only humorous traditions and an- 
cient theatrical stories new-reviv- 
ed, stolen from the true owners, 
and by temporary iJI-huroour on 
recent occurrences, in which he 
was, unlackily, destined to play 
his part, set down, muialo^ no* 
mine, to Mr. Kemble*s account ; 
and as the rest of them are, by the 
acknowledgment of their original 
propagator, the mere inventions of 
his own prolific imagination,— 'we 
shall not condescend to abuse the 
reader*s patience, or credulity, by 
reviving and giving them any cur- 
rency. The poet shall not say of us, 

** Destroy his fib and sophistry;-:— i* 

vain ; 
<< The creature 's at his dirty woik 

again." 

Mr. Kemble having been so 
much the subject of public notice 
of various kinds, we have taken 
great pains to ascertain the accu- 
racy of the account here given oi 
him. The result of our inquiries 
has been a strong support of the 
declaration of the late excellent 
and judicious Isaac Reed: *^ I 
^' know not from what cause it 
'^ has arisen (says he), but I think 
^' I have observed a more than 
'* common degree of inaccuracy 
'^ in facts and dates relative to the 
'^ stage. **** Immediately on the 
" death of Mr.Quin, in 1766, a 
*' pamphlet was publlshed,profess- 
" ing to be an account of his life, 
*' in which the fact of his having 
" killed a brother actor was re- 
'^ latedj but so related, that no 
" one circumstance belonging to 
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it cpuld b6 depended on^ except 
** that a man was killed. Neither 
'' the tinie when the accident 
*' happened, the place where, the 
cause of the quarrel, the^ pro- 
gress of it, or even the naine or 
identity of the person, were 
stated agreeable to truth; and 
" all these fables were im- 
'^ posed on the public at a time 
** when many people were living, 
** who could have contradicted 
V them from their own personal 
** knowledge.*' Shakspeare, Svo. 
180d, Tol.ii. p. 411. 

Ilfhas been obscnred, that, whe- 
ther on or off the stage, Mr.Kemble 
never loses sight of his profession. 
While performing, he is ever at- 
tentive to the minutest circum- 
stance, whether relating to his own 
part, or to the sentiments ex- 
prened by others who may be 
concerned in the scene : when off 
the stage, he is diligently engaged 
>n the pursuit of whatever may be 
connected with the history or i^l- 
instration of his art. He has there- 
^> at a prodigious expense^ made 
*n unrivalled collection of the dra- 
matic works of British genius, and 
^ books relative to the history of 
the tt2^e; and during the long pe- 
^od of his management in the two 
^ter theatres, the. public have 
been indebted to his reseiarches in- 
to our ancient drama for the re- 
vival ci many pieces of acknow- 
^c^lged merit, which had been long 
fleeted and almost forgotten 5 
but which his Very judicious alter- 
atioQg have contributed to restore 
to their merited popularity. We 
^wsabjoin a list of th^ dramas 
^tten, or altered for represent- 
«tion, by Mr.Kemble: 

!• BeUsanus, T. acted at Hull, 
1778, N. R * 

2. The Female Officer. JF. acted 
atYork, .i;79. N. P. [Some* 

*iei called rAtfjProfw/s.] 
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3. Oh f Ii*s impossible! Com# 
1780. N. P. An alteration of ' 
The Comedy of Errors. 

4. The PanneL F. Svo. 1788. 
' 5. TheFarm House.CSvo. 1789. 

6. Love in many Masks, Com. 
Svo. 1790. 

7. Lodoiska, M. R. Svo. 1794. 

5. Celadon and FlorimeL Com, 
179^. N.P. 

Mr. Kemble has likewise pub- 
lished alterations, adapted to the 
present state of the stage, of the 
following plays : 

1. Maid of Honour, C. 1785. 
N.P. 

2. The Pilgrim. C. Svo. 1787. 

3. False Friend, C. 1789. N.P. 

4. The Tempest, Com. Svo. 
1789; another alteration^ Svo. 
I8O6. 

5. Coriolanus, Svo. 1789; Svo. 
I8O6. 

6. Henry V, H. P. Svo. 17S9; 
ISOlj 1806. 

7. AlVs well that ends well. 
Svo. 1793. 

8. Merchant of Venice, Svo. 
1795. 

9. Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Svo. 1 797 i 1804. 

10. . Much ado alout Nothing, C. 
Svo. 1799; 8vo. is 10. 

Hi Way of the World, C. Sva 
1800. 

12. Hamlet. T. Svo. ISOOj 
Svo. 1804. 

13. King John. T. Svo. 1800; 
Svo. 1804. 

14. King Lear, T. 8vo» ISOOj 
•Svo. 1808. 

15. De Monfort. T. 1800. 
N.P. 

16. Cymhdine, Svo. 1801; Svo. 
ISIO. 

17. Henry IF. Part I. Svo. 
1803. 

18. Macleth, T. Svo. 1803. 

19. Measure for Measure. jC. 
Svo. 18Q3, 
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M. OtheUo. T^ 8va I ?04. ^of fitted ^ovc in softer for™ to weir, 

21, Henry IF. P^rt IF. 8V0. Bat stung with pride, or madd'ning wilK 
1804 despair; 

22. He«ry Fill, H. P. 8vo. ^q^ 

1804. In full luxuriance of roipanlic wof : 

23,. Two Gentlemen qf Ferona. Yet, where Orlando checjs despondini; 

pom. 8vo. 1808. ^ ^ ^5^, 

. 24. Richard JIL T. 8vo. 1810. Or the sweet w,les of Rosalind engage, 

«^ \, I'L rz- * ,^,^ We own that manly graces 6nelybknd 

25. As you like It. bvo. 1810. j^,^ render lover and the soothing friend. 

26. Double Dealer, 8vo. N.D. Though Nature was sp pFpcHgaHy 
Ar^d SQQ Alexander the Great, Qvo, kind 

i795* Vol.11, p. 14. In the bold lineaments of form and mind} 

la a volume ofFerses on various ^? '^ '° ^^'^^'^ ? ^^^^ ^''?^^' ^^ P.V^' 
^ . .^^ L T 1 rr« 1 ^"^ powers of voice she scantily sup- 

Occfl^eow^, written by John Taylor, pUcd: 

E8q.8vo.l79/5,iscontaiuedapoem, Oft, when thchurricwes of passipn rise* 

ientitled The Stage j from 'which For corrcspondJent tones he vainly tries ; 

■we extract th^ following character "^^ *'^ ^^^ storm no tow'ring note com,- 

of Mr. Kemble, as aa actor: . , .u^'°"' . u u u» , 

^ Ajrid the spent breath th* unequal task 

Tlo close in order due our long career, decUnea. 

^ H^EM-BLS march, ipa^tic and severe ; Yet» spi(e'of Nature, he compels us still 

Fraught with uncommon pow'rs of {qivp, To own the potent triumph of his skill ; 

and face. While, with dread parses, dcepen'd ac- 

He comes the pomp of Tragedy to grace. cents roll. 

Fertile in genius, and matured by art. Whose awfal energy arrests the soul, 

|9ot foft to steal, but stern to seize, the At times, perchance, the spint of tht 

heart; sgeoe. 

In mould of iigut^ and in frame pf mind, Th' impassioned accent^ and Impressive 

Tobim th' heroic sphere must be assi^n'd. mien, 

August or daring, he adorns the stage; May lose their wonted force, while, to0 

The gloomy subtlety, the savage rage, ^ rcfin'd. 

The scornful menace, and the cynic ire. He strives by niceties to (tnlt^ the ramd ; 

ThA har^y va^ur^ and the patriot fire — For meaning too precise hicHa'd t9 

These show the Vff^i^r of a master's ppre, 

band. And labouf for a point unknown h^fnrt j 

And o'er the fuicy ^ye him ^m com- Untimely playing thus the critic's' part, 

raand: To gain the head, when he should smite 

As Ricbard, Timon, and' Macbeth, pro- the heart.' 

claim, Y^t still nmst c^itfifW, on reieetio^ 

Or stem Coriolanifs' nobkr ain^. own 

Nor fierce alone, for well bis pow*^ Much useful comment ha^^(^fisUceyr4Iy 

can shoi^. shown; 

Calm declamation and attemper'd woe ; Nor here let puny tnalide vent its gall. 

The virtuous Duke, who sway awhile And texts with skill lest^r'diMWf'^a^ir^ 

declines, oiill; 

Yet checks the Deputy's abl^>rr'd dpr Ksmbl^ for actors nol^ly led. tl^ way, 

signs ; Ajid prpi^ipted t^ip to th^ ^s well as 

And, in the soVreign or the saintly ^isc, play. 

Benevolently just, and meekly wise : With cultur'd sense, and with cxpe- 

The Dane, bewailing now a father's fate, rience sage. 

Now deeply pond'ring man's mysterious Patient he cons the timerdisfigur'd pagej 

suite ; Hence oft we see. him wHjl^ (^^ccess e^ 

Tender and dignified, alike are seen plofe. 

The philosophic mind and princely mien. And clear the dross' from rich noetic or<l. 

When merely tendelr, he appears too Trace, through the ma^^ or diction, 

cold* passion's clevr, 

Or rather iubipn'd in too rough a mould : And open latent chaiaict^ to viev; 
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Though for the Muse of Tragedy dc- 
sign d, 
|n form, in f(^tures9 passions, and in 

mind, 
Yet would bt: fain the comic nymph Em- 
brace* 
Who»eldom without awe beholds his face. • 
Whene'er he tries the airy and the gay, 
Judgment, not genius, marks the cold 

essay; 
But in a graver province he can please 
With well-bred spirit, and with manly 

ease. 
When genuine wit, with sat'fc's active 

force. 
And &ithful love pursues its gen'rous 

course, 
Hcre^ in his Valentine might Congrcre 

view 
Th* embodied portrait, vigVous, warm^ 

and true. 
Nor let us, with unha!low*d touch, 

presume 
To pluck one sprig of laurel from the 

toitib; 
Yet, with due rev'rcncc for the mighty 

dead, 
*T is just the fame of living worth to 

spreafi: 
And could the nobkst Tct'rans now api- 

pear, 
i^KMBLE might kc<;p his st^te, devoid of 

fear; 
Still, while observant of his proper line, 
With native lustre as a rival shine. 

It is but justice to Mr. Kexcble 
to observe, that the lapse of sixi* 
teen years has bad the efiect of 
removing much of the drawback 
from the general e^^cellenc^ of his 
acting, which was npt unjustly no^ 
ticed by this critical poet at; the 
time of his writing. 

Kbmblb, Mrs. Ma»ie-The« 
RBSB (formerly Miss De Camp),, 
was born at Vienna^ Jan. 17> 177^' 
ller father, G^rge-Lpuis De 
(patnp, was of considerable esti- 
ipajt^on as a musician, and brother 
to Madame Simonet, who was 
ipme years ago oheof th^ principal 
dancers at the Openi Hous^. His 
real name, we are told, was Pe 
I^ury^ and h^ was descended 
ffqtifk tjie y.qttngi^ branch qf that 



family in France. Allured hjthm 
prospect of riches and fame, which 
had been held out to him by seve* 
ral English noblemen then resi* 
dent abroad, he quitted Germany 
for England ; where, although hit 
great merits were acknowledged, 
yet his modesty and unassuming 
diiSdence, too often the attend* 
ants on extraordinary talents, were 
^^ unfortunate bar to his success. 
Miss De Camp dedicated herself 
to the practical service of tho 
stage at a very early period of life j 
for, at the age of six years, she 
was retained at the Opera House, 
as the Cupidon of Noverre's bal- 
lets : from thence she transferred 
her juvenile exertions to the ele^ 
gant theatre of Monsieur leTexier, 
where she performed, at the age 
pnly of eight years, the character 
<?f Zelie, in the comedy ofTkeDou^ 
(La CQhmleJ, by the celebrated 
CcHiintesjS d^ Genlis. Even at this 
age she was esteemed a very eLe« 
gant dancer, and, consequents^ 
from lie Texier's, was soon re<i 
mpved to. a situation where her 
tiajenta might be more frequentlyt 
exhibited, and more generally ad»« 
mired. The Circus was now about 
opening; and Miss De Camp, oa 
account of her accomplishment v\ 
this elegant art, was engaged witb 
Monsieur Laborie and the Mis» 
Simonets, to adorn the petite^ di" 
vertisemenis which were the prin- 
cipal exhibitions at that theatre^ 
Iiong, however, she did not re« 
main with the managers of the 
Circus J for the Prince of Wales, 
who had not unfrequently wit- 
nessed her youthful performances, 
recommended our heroine t3o Mr. 
Colman, senior, as a young lady 
that might improve her own taste 
in the theatre of the Haymarket, 
and at the same time render a 
s^rvioe to faia mtaagenienCy bf. 
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assisting in the ballets and other stances^ were amply compensated 

novelties that might be produced by the assistance of two friends of 

in th^ course of the summer sea- distinction ; and our heroine has 

sons. Miss De Camp was accord- e^er attributed all her advancement 

ingly engaged by that gentleman^ in life to their kind and benevolent 

and exhibited herself for the first friendship. The Viscountess Per- 

time on that stage^ in a little dancte> ceval taught her reading, writing, 

under the title of Jamie* ^ Return, and arithmetic ; and the accom- 

with the young D*£gvilles. Her plished Miss Buchannan instructed 

taste, her activity, and the na^e her in music, Italian, and geo*' 

expression of her countenance, graphy. 

became subjects of pretty genei^ Her first appearance at Dmry 
conversation 5 and, at the end of Lane was in Richard Cteutde Lion, 
the Haymarket season, she obeyed and by her performance of the 
an invitation from Mr. King, then part of Julie, she contributed 
acting-manager of Drury Lane greatly to the success and run of 
Theatre, to accept an engagement that elegant entertainment. As 
of superior advantage, both as to she increased in years, she gradual- 
profit and opportunity of appearing ly disclosed the extent of those 
before the public. talents with which nature and 
Her father's disappointments in education have so uncommonly 
this country had made him resolve gifted her 5 and it was soon found 
to returp to Germany ; he had, the interest of the managers, that 
theretore, neglected to instruct our young actress should be brought 
Miss De Camp in a language more forward on the dramatic 
which he considered would never canvas, than they had hitherto 
turn to any account, but as a mere thought proper to exhibit her. An 
accomplisbment ; so that when he ear naturally correct, and very.se- 
died, which was at the premature dulous application to the science 
age of thirty, leaving a wife and of music, recommended her to a 
six children, our heroine, the el- singing cast of characters of some 
dest, and then only twelve years respectability. In the summer 
old, bad not even learned to read season of 1792, Mr. Johnstone, 
English ; the little characters for his benefit, reversed the cha* 
in which she had acquired so racters of The Beggar's Opera, by 
much applause, such as the Page^ way of procuring an overflow, 
in The Orphan, the Prince of The elder Bannister, on this occa- 
Wales, in Richard the Third, &c. sion, was allotted to the tender 
&c. having been taught her by part of Polly, Johnstone to Lucy, 
mere dint of repetition. By the and the redoubted Captain was- 
death of her father, having lost all undertaken by our heroine. It is 
. hope of support, except that which from this period we have to date* 
might result fi-om her own labour, the particular notice which she ha» 
and having unii or mly detested the since succeeded in uniformly ob* 
idea of being any thing but an taining firom the public. The airs- 
actress, she determined, by in- were given in a manner that ob-^ 
dustry, to make up the deficiency tained reiterated applause^ and it 
of an early education; and those is but justice to give her the praise 
advantages which were denied her of baving executed them with pe- 
by thi^ narrowness of her circum* culiar taste and science ^ a^id thet 
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ac(mg of the character has not since 
been e&celled. Thus introduced^ 
it is not surprising that her progress 
in the good opinion of the town 
was rapid and eflfectual. She was 
now more frequently called tor by 
the Drury Lane managers to sup- 
ply the necessities of their musical 
e&tabl i sh men t ; for Si^ora Storace, 
and Mrs. Crouch, she was found 
■so adequate a substitute, that even 
the return of the originals was not 
esteemed a sutHcient reasoa for 
depriving her of the possession of 
their characters. 

At Drury Lane, in 1799* Miss 
De Camp produced a comedy, for 
her own benefit, called First 
Faults, which evinced no common 
talent. A Mr. Earle endeavoured 
to foist on the public a play, called 
Natural Faults, which he had the 
confidence to assert that he had 
sent to Miss De Camp. However, 
the time he chose for publishing 
/(if work, rendered it impossible, 
by the ^opinion of counsel, to pro- 
secure him with any probability of 
fiuc^cess. It only then remained 
for Miss De Camp to give him 
the most unqualified contradiction : 
thi» she did, in a letter address- 
ed to the editor of The Morning 
Chronicle, which will be found in 
our third volume, p. 73. 

At the conclusion of the season 
1805-^, she quitted Drury Lane, 
and commenced an engagement at 
Covent Garden, on terms very 
flattering to her talents. On the 
2d of July 1806, she was led to 
the hymeneal altar by Mr. Charles 
Kemble ; and on the Isc of Octo^ 
ber made her dedut on the Covenjt 
Gardi^n .boards as Maria in The 
Citizen ', when, in compliment to 
ber recent marriage, she was 
^eeted on her entrd with three 
ciUtinct jrppi^dB pf applause* 



To Mn. 0. Kemble we owe the 
following dramatic pieces : 

1. First Faults. C. 1799. N.P. 

2. The Day after the IVedding. 
Int. Svo. 1808. 

Report assigns -the following 
piece also as the product of her 
pen: 

-3. Match-making, C. 1808* 
N,P. 

KcMBLS^ Stephen^ brother of 
the Messrs. John and Charles be- 
fore mentioned, was born at a 
place called Kingstown, Hereford- 
shire, May 3, 1758; and it is a 
remarkable circumstance, that hiff 
mother brought him into the world 
on the very night in whi<^ she 
had acted Anne Bullen, in the plajr 
of Henry the Eighth, soon after 
she had concluded her perform- 
ance, and just at the time when^. 
as Queen, according to the ac"» 
count found in the play, she is 
supposed to have given birth to 
the Princess Elizabeth. 

Having received a proper edu- 
cation, he was placed as an ap- 
prentice with Mr. Gibbs, an emi- 
nent surgeon at Coventry. After 
serving about two years, however, 
preferring the theatrical truncheon 
and foil to the lancet and probe, 
he Joined an itinerant troop of 
actors, at Kidderminster, and from 
that time wholly devoted himself 
to the stage. Having in a course 
of practice, in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, obtained considerable 
reputation, he made his first ap- 
pearance at Covent Garden The- 
atre, Sept.' 24, 1783. In the 
November following, he married 
Miss Satchell, a favourite actress, 
of the same theatre; but from 
some misu'nderstanding wi^h the 
proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. Kemble 
were led to relinquish their con- 
^(^xioii with it in the following 
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y^t. Aft^t- t>erf(Htning <Sot116 time Author as ^freli as to actor, as the 
at Mr. Cdlmati's theati%, in the following pieces show : 
Baynddrk^t, Mr. feembla ^as in- 1. The KUchen-stt^jy Wimtan, 
d^ed to become a tttanag^r htm- Jigge. 1595. 
self; and he conducted, successive* [In those days, the word jiggB 
\fi the theatres df Edinbnrgh, signified aycrre, as well as a (fawce.] 
Glasgow, LiTterpooli Newcastle, 2. Men of Gotham. A Merri- 
and several others ; and, by pru^* tnent. N. P. 
^ndB and diligence, acqtH red a 3. Nine Dates Wonder. 10CX). 
very good property, which has Kenney, James. Thisgentk- 
IJn^bled him, we believe, to retire man is said to be a native of Ire- 
^iltogethei: fVom theatrical cbn- land; and was, We believe, some- 
^efHs. time clerk in an eminent banking- 
Mr. Stephen Kemble has pro- house. In 1803 he published 5o- 
iduced otie dramatic piece (an al- ciety, a Poem in Tivo Parts, with 
teration from a play of Hey- other Poems, small 8vo. Since 
Wood's), called that time he has cultivated a hap- 
Thle Northern Inn, F. 3791. py talent for dramatic writings ; of 
N; Pi s Which the following list contains 
Kemp, Joseph, MUs. Doct. of but one piece (No. 3.) that failed 
Sidney Susset College, Cambridge, of success on the stage: all the 
has produced, others became very popular. 

1. The Julike. Ent. 8vo. 1809. 1- Raising the Wind. P. 8vo. 

2. Siege of Isca. Melo-Drama. 1803. 

8vo. 1810. 2. Matrimony, Pet; Op. 8vo. 

Kemve, WiLLiAiH, wasanac- 1804. 

tor and dancer. He is neither 3. Too many Cooks. M. P. , 

mentioned in the license of 1 603, 8vo. 1805. 

by King James, as one of his ser*^ 4. Ella Rosenberg. Mel. .Dr.. 

tants, nor recognised by Augus* Svo. I8O7. 

fmePhillips,ini605, as oneofhis 5. False Alarrns. C. O. 8vb. ^ 

Allows; but is said to have been I8O7. . 

the suceessor of Tarleton (who '6. The World. C. Svo. I80S. ^ 

Was buried on the 3d of September 7- Oh! this Love, . C. O.. I8I0; " 

1588), as well " in the favour of N. P. 

*' Her Majesty, as irt the good Kzsinct, WiLtiA>f. This 

•"' thoughts of the general au- author. With considerable abilities, 

*♦ dience." His favour with both was neither happy nor successftd. 

irose from his power of pleasing. Few persons were ever less respect- . 

He was one of the original actors ed by the world ; still fewer h^vfi^ 

in Shakspeare's plays; and ap- treated so many enemies, or drop- . 

fjtearar, from the quai'to editions, to ped into the grave so litde regret-!.- 

nave been the first performer of ted by their contemporaries. Hd, 

Feter^ in Romeo and JuBet, in was the son of a citizen of Ldri- 

159^; ahd of Dogberry, iri\Afi/cA dori, and was brought up 4o a 

mlo dhoui Nothing, in 16OO. hiechanical business, as it is ^d ; 

Kempe- seems to have disappeared having been often very iflibterally 

at the accession of King James, reproached by hi^ ad^fersaVies Witt 

aind is supposed to have died of having served art ap'prenticeship Xfi 

the plague, in J603. H^ Wl» 9^ abrasft-rul^maken Wbat^v^r w» 
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his 6figiniil tkstinitido, he seems wds^dde ^moneir to th€ Dalce of 

earlj to have abandoned it, and to York, sitiperintendant to the aflfairt 

have devoted his talents to the of his chapel, rector of Wheat* 

cultivationof letters; by which he hamdted, in Hertfordshire; and» 



supported himself during the rest 
of a life which might be said t6 
have passed in a state of Warfore, 
as be was sdldom without an enemy 



the next year, master of the Savoy,* 
in which he remained in the year 
1693. The year of his death we 
have not been able to ascertain. 



to attack, or to defend himself The play, on which account wd 



from. He died the 10th of Jane 
17799 having wiitten the following 
dram^atic pieces^ viz. ^ 

1. Flin. Parodir tragi -comical 
Satire. 9vo. 1752. 

2. FdlstaJTs IVedding. C. Svo. 

3. FaktqgTs Wedding, C. alter- 
ed. Svo. \J^, 

4. The IVidoW'd Wife. C. Svo. 

17^. 

5. The Dueiiist. Com. Svo. 

6. The Lady of the Manor, C. 
0. Svo. 1778. 

7. The Spendthrift y or, A Christ- 
mas Gambol. F, 1779. N. P. 

KiLLiGR^w, Dr. Hbnrv, was 
the fifth and youngest son of Sir 
Robert Killigrew, and was born 
at Hanworth, in Middlesex, on 
the iith of Feb. I6l2, He was 
edtic^ted under Mr. Thomas Far- 



have admitted him to a place, 
seems not to have been acted till 
sQme time after the occasion was 
past for which it was originally 
designed. Viz. the celebration oif 
the nuptials of Lord Charles Her^ 
bert with the Lady Mary Villiet^, * 
at which time the author wai 
no more than seventeen years of 
age. This cirqamstance we ^ther " 
from an anecdote concerning it^ 
related by Langbaine, that reftecti 
honour on the author, for he 
tells us, that on its first represept* 
ation at Black Friars, certain cri^ 
tics eayilled at the character 6t 
Clearchus in it 3 objecting that it 
was monstrous and impoistbie for $, 
person of only seiventeen years Old, 
as that character is supposed tobe^ 
to conceive and utter such senti« 
agents as he is noade to speak^ 
arid which would better suit th6 



n%, became a commoner of lips of one of thirty years of ages 

Christ Church [n l628, and sooti to which objection the learned add 

after student, and, when bachelor ingenious Lord Falkland made thi$ 

of am, one of the quadragesimal very judicious reply, in vihdication 



collectors. In^Jaly l638, he wd$ 
Plated M. A. being then about to 
travel) and entering afterwards into 
the sacred function, became chap- 
lain to the King's army. On the 
1st of Nov. lt>42, he took the 
^egiee of D. D. and immediately 



of the author, viz. that it wds net* 
ther tnoiistrous nor hnpossible fof 
on^ of seventeen years to Speak at 
such a rate; tvhen he that made 
him speak in thai manner^ ahd 
wrote the whole play, was himself 
no older, ^e title of the piece. 



^as appointed chaplain to the which has also been highly cOm- 

Dtikp of York, and promoted tQ piended by Ben Jonsoui iS 
^e twelfth Stall in the church of The Conspiracy, T. 4to. l638. 

Westminster. He suffered in com- Mr. Killigrew was in Italy, riiost 

^•n with those who adhered to probably upon his travels, at the 

th« royal cause during the inter- time that this play was £tst pubr 

^$%°f 1»ut^ on the R^oratiop^ lished 1 by which naeans it ^ix)i 
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eat very imperfect snd incorrect. 
But after his retam, it is probable 
be might himself make some al- 
terations in it^ and it. was repab- 
lished, with the altered title of 

PaUantus and Eudora. fo. 1653. 

Dr.Killigrew was father of Mrs. 
Anne Killigrew^ celebrated for her 
poetry and painting, on whom 
Diyden wrote an elegy. 

KiLLiGRBw, Thomas, was 
brother of the former, and was 
bom at Han worth in the month 
of February 161I. He seems to 
• bave been early intended for the 
court j and to qualify him for 
rising there, every circumstance of 
bis education appears to have been 
adapted. In the year 1635, while 
upon his travels, he chanced to be 
dt Loudun, and an eye-witness to 
the celebrated imposture of exor^ 
cising the devil out of several 
nuns, belonging to a convent in 
that town. Of this transaction he 
wrote a very minute and accurate 
account, still in MS. in the Pepy- 
sian library at Magdalen College, 
Cambridge. He was appointed 
page of honour to King Charles I. 
and faithfully adhered to his cause 
tmtil the death of that unfortunate 
monarch ; after which he attend- 
ed his son in his exile ; to whom 
be was highly acceptable on ac- 
-cbunt of his social and convivial 
qualifications. He married Mrs. 
Cecilia Crofts, one of the maids of 
honour to Queen Henrietta. With 
this lad}r' he had a dispute on 
the subject of jealousy, at which 
Thomas Carew was present* and 
wrote a poem on the subject, 
and afterwards a copy of verses 
on their nuptials^ printed in his 
works. 

7h the year 1651 he was sent 
to Venice, as resident at that state, 
" although (says Lord Clarendon) 
>*' the King was much dissuaded 
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^* from it ; but afterwards His Ma* 
'' jesty was prevailed npon> only 
" to gratify him (KiUigrew), that 
in that capacity he might bor- 
row money of £nglish merchants 
'' for his own subsistence, which 
" he did, and nothing to the ho- 
'^ nour ojf his master -y but was at 
" last compelled to leave the re- 
" public for his vicious behaviour j 
" of which the Venetian ambassa- 
' " dorcomplained to the King when 
'* he came afterwards to Paris." 

After the Restoration, he was ap- 
pointed groom of the bedchamber, 
continued in high favour with 
the King, and had frequently ac- 
cess to him when he was denied to 
the first peers in the realm ; and 
being a man of great wit and live- 
liness of parts, and having from 
his long intimacy with that mo- 
narch, and being much abont his 
person duringhis troubles, acquired 
a freedom and familiarity with 
him, which even the pomp of ma- 
jesty afterwards could not check 
in him, he sometimes, by way of 
jest, which King Charles was ever 
fond of, if genuine, even though 
himself was the object of the satire, 
would adventure bold truths which 
scarcely any one besides would 
have dared even to hint at. One 
story in particular is related of 
him, which, if true, is a strong 
proof of the great lengths he would 
sometimes proceed in his freedoms 
of this kind, which is as follows : 
When the King's unbounded pas- 
sion for women had given his mis* 
tress such an ascendency over him, 
that, like the efl^minate Persian 
monarch, he was much fitter to 
have handled a distaff than to wield 
a sceptre* and for the conversation 
of his concubines utterly neglect- 
ed the most important affairs of 
. state, Mr. Killigrew went to pay 
His MajesQr a visit in his privalt 
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apartmeots, habited like a p^rim " pds joa to carrj in ootward 

who was beot od a long jooroej. '' appeairaDce of cifilitj ; now^ if 

The Kingy sorpiised at the oddity " joa choose to be,Tid of a man 

of his appearaoGe, imniediate^ " who is thus disi^reeable to joa, 

asked him what was the meaning '' 70a need onlj go this once to 

of it> and whitho- he was going? '' coandl -, for I know his cove^ 

— " To keii," bluntly replied the '^ oos disposition so perfectly, that 

wag. — '^ Prytbee (said the King)« " I am well persuaded, rather than 

'* what can your errand be to that " pay this hundred pounds, he 

place ?" — " To fetch tack Oliver " would hang himself out of tho 

Cromtwell (rejoined he), that he '^ way, and neTer plague yoa 

may take some care of the affairs " more/* The King was so plesised 

" of England', far las snccessor with the archness of this ohserva- 

" takes none at ali" tion, that he immediately replied. 

One more story is related of him, '* IFell, then, KUligrew, I ^ost* 

which is not barren of humour. '' tively will go j" and k^ his 

KiDg Charles's fondness for plea- word accordingly, 
sore, to which he almost always Mr. Killigrew died at White* 

made business give way, used ^sM, the ipih of March l6S2. 
frequently to delay afl^irs of con- During his residence abroad, he 

Kqueoce, from His Majesty's dis- applied the greater part of his 

appointing the council of his pre- leisure hours to the study and prac^ 

sence when met for the dispatch of tice of poetry, and particularly 

business; which neglect gave great dramatic writings, several of his 

disgust and ofience to many of those plajs being composed in that pe* 

who were treated with this seem- riod of time. To this Sir John 

ing disrespect. On one of these Denham humorously alludes, and 

occasions the Puke of Lauderdale, also draws a character of our au* 

who was naturally impetuous and thor, extremely consistent with thtt 

turbulent^ quitted the council- circumstances we have been re* 

chamber in a violent passioo^ and, lating of him, in his copy of versed 

ffieetiog Mr. Killigrew presently on Mr. Killigrew's return ^m 

^ter, expressed himself on the oc- his embassy at Venice : 
casion in very disrespectftd terms i^ 

of His Majesty. Killigrew begged Our Resident Tom 

his Grace to moderate his passion. From Venice is come, 

20d ofiered to lay him a wager of And has IcftaH the statesman behind him 5 

an hundred pounds that he himself • 7*'^^ *.^ ^^^, ^*"! P*^^» 

wodd prevaU on His Majesty j^,;LT.T:^'y::t^^^^^ 

come to council m half an hour. 11. 

The Duke, surprised at the bold- But who says he *s not 

^ss of bis assertion, and warmed A man of much plot^ 

^J resentment against the King, May re|)cni of this false accusttioii } 

accepted the wager 5 on which Having ;&/o/W and pcnn'd 

Kjigrew immediately went to the o. tkT^t oV° SgoHation. 
^iog> and, without ceremony, told 

l>im what had happened ; adding However, thongh Sir John Den« 

^^ words : " I know th^t your ham here hints at only six, Mic« 

" Majesty hatesLauderdale,though Killigrew wrote seven plays while 

"thenecessityofyourafi^irscom- abroad, and two after he cam* 

voi. I. ' F F 
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borne ; tfie names of them ^11 are 
as follow : 

1. Prisoners, T.C. 

% Ctaridlla. T.C. 

3. Princess. T. p. 

4. Parson's Wedding, Com. In 
Dodsley^s Collection, 

5. Pilgrim. T. 

6. and 7. Cicilia and Cloriitda. 
Two Parts. T. C. 

8. and 9. Tkomaso. Two Parts. 
Com. 
. W.'and II. Sellamira,herDream. 
Two Parts. T. C, 

The first two of these were print- 
ed in i!2ino. 1^41 ; and all of them 
in folio, 1664; with his portrait 
prefixed. Thei-e is^ besides these 
pjays of his, j4 Letter concerning 
the Possessing and Diipossessing of 
several Nuns in the Nunnery at 
'Tours, in Prance ^ dated Orleans, 
Dec. the 7th* l635, and printed 
in three sheets, folio. It was 
usually said of him, that, when he 
attempted to write, be was no- 
thing near so smart as he was in 
conversation : which was just the 
reverse of Cowley, who shone but 
little in company, though he ex- 
celled ^o much with his pen. 
'Hence Denham, who knew them 
both, has taken occasion thus to 
characterize their respective ex- 
cellencies and defects : * 

** Had Gowlcy ne'er spoke, Kil|igrew 

ne'er writ, 
*' Combin*d in one, they *d made a 

matchless wit." 

KiLLIGREW, SirWiLLIAM, Kut. 

Tl)is gentleman was elder brother 
to the two former. He was born 
in May l605, at the manor of 
Hanworth, near Hampton Court, 
and was entered a gentleman com- 
moner in St. John's College, Ox- 
ford, in the Midsummer Term of 
the year 1622. Here he continued 
for about three years; at the ex- 
piration of which he set out on 



his tratels, and made the tour of 
Europe. What time he spent 
abroad does nor exactly appear j 
but we find him> after his return, 
appointed governor of Pendennis 
Castle and Falmouth Haven, botli 
in the county of Cornwall, and 
also put in the command of the 
militia of the western part of that 
county. 

His next promotion brought 
him to court, as an immediate at- 
tendant on the King's own person, 
being made one of the gentlemen 
ushers of the privy chamber 5 which 
post he kept till the breaking-out 
of the civil wars, when he had the 
command of the two great troops 
of those that guarded the King's 
person during the whole course of 
the war between the King and Par- 
liament, bestowed on him. He was 
in attendance on the King at the 
time that the court resided at Ox- 
ford in the year 1642, at which 
period he also was admitted to the 
degree of doctor of civil law. Bat, 
when the King's affairs had fitUen , 
into such a situation as to be ap- 
parently past recovery, he thought | 
it the most prudent step, though ' 
he was under a necessity of sufifer- 
ing by his attachment to the royal 
cause, to enter into a composition 
for his estate with the committee 
of sequestrations. 

Though King Charles II. wa* 
not remarkable for his returns of 
gratitude to those who had been 
. sufferers in the interests of his fa- 
roi^y* Xet in the present instance 
he contradicted his general con* 
duct j for this gentleman was one 
of the first among his father's ser* 
vants that he took notice of: first 
restoring him to the post of gear 
tleman usher of the privy chamber^ 
which he had held under Charles !•> 
and afterwards, on his own maJ^"^ 
riage with Donna Catharine o» 
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New humours ? passion wrought up to 

thit height,' ' ' • * ? 

Men weep, and ytt their grief bejeti 

delight? ■ ^ .* 

All this by nature done, which 8howS9 

the ans 
Infuse tlieitiselvesy where they j&nd wit 

andptitts. ' ^ >: ^■ 

Out of thesis premises we may mfer 
Here wril 'be no work for the- censuret ) 
The wiser critic will do better first: •• 
And for the foolish, let hiih do hiswont.- 

KiLLiosBw, Thomas. As if 
the name of Killigrew was of it- 
was eighty-eight years of self a warrant to the title of wit, 

the 18th century, as well as the 
two preceding ones, produced an 
author of that name. ^He was 
gentleman of the bedchamber -to 
his late Majesty \Vhen Prince of 
Wales, and wrote one play, en^ 
t pieces, ^e find nothing of titled 
rint till the time when, in Chit-Chat. Cora.N.D. [1719.] 
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il, creating him Her Ma- 

irst vice-chamberlain,^which 

able station he held for iwo- 

jnty years J when, being 

advanced in life, he retired 

>'urt J and, from some books 

le published after that tiirie, 

have dev9ted the remain- 

lis life/to a due preparation 

being called to another 

this event happened to 

the year 1^93, at which 



do not find any mention 
y former writers of what 
on he was held in by his 
Doraries with respect to ge- 
ind indeed, excepting his 



re decline of life, he pub- 
a collection of detached 
s and reflections on the in- 
of human happiness, when 
any other views than those 
re to arise from th6 enjoy- 
f another state. His dra- 
vorks, however, Received 
inaendations of Mr.Waller, 
srt Stapylton, and others j 
the following : 
ndora. Com. Svo. l6(54. 
masdes. Tfagi-Com. Svo. 

Jindra. Tragi-Com. 8vo. 

^.ge of Urdin, Tragi-Com. 

56. 

penal Tragedy (attrijbiited 

. Fol. m^' 

obert Stapylton's vet ses on 
i^e plays are addressed To 
md are as follow : 

take, that lurk'st under the 
3ct*s bays, 

nfess thy malice to these plays ; 
not Vex'd to see the plods' Veil 
lid, 
S;^age pure, acd every sentence 



He died July 1719. and was bu- 
ried at Kensington the 19th of that 
month. 

Xing, Thomas. This admi- 
rable comedian was born in the 
month of August 1730, in the 
parish of St. George, Hanover 
Square; descended, on the father's 
side, from a respectable family in 
Hampsh ire 5 and from the mothers 
side, we understand, from the Blisses 

. hi Gloucestershire. He watf edu- 
cated at Westminster school; and^ 
being intended for the law, was 
articled to an eminent attorney/ 
with whom he made no very long 
stay: he attended more to the 
theatre than the writing-desk, and 
applied more to the study of the 
drama than the statutes. Having 
frequently performed in what was 
called private plays, Ke set out, 
accompanied by one who had been 

"^liis schoolfellow, to join an itine- 
rant company of players, then (in 
May 1747) acting at Tunbridge in 
Kent. They remained with the 
troop but a Aw weeks, and jtfa^h 
travelled diiF(j^nt ways. Mr. 
r F 2 
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played afterwards in two other Jacob'sWell, near Bristol, of which 
companies of no great note, till Mr. King was engaged as a mem- 
the spring of 1 748 ; during which ber. This eminent comic actress, 
time, like many itinerants, he stu- though very large in figure, n^ade 
died and played tragedy, comedy, it a point that Mr. King, of whose 
pastoral, and farce, with great at- abilities she seemed convinced, 
tention and little profit. In this should, notwithstanding his juve- 
short trip he encountered distresses nile appearance, perform Benedick 
of various descriptions, some se- to her Beatrice, Ranger to her 
nous, some comic 5 allofwhichy Clarinda, &c. &c. This, indeed, 
when among those likely to relish seemed to be the line which nature 
adventures of that sort, he cheer- and habit had marked out for him j 
fully related, and commented on but, in the preceding winter, Ro- 
witn great point and humour. He meo and Juliet had been produced 
once walked from Beaconsfield to at Drury Lane, and it was neces- 
London, and back again the same sary the Bristol audience should be 
day, for the purpose of raising a presented with it. . Mr. K. was 
small sum to purchase what are the only figure for Romeo in the 
technically called properties, essen- whole company f and so much did 
tial to his appearance at night in his performance please, that tbi 
the character of Richard theThird. poet laureat, W. Whitehead, Esq. 
The profit of his exertions in this author jof The Roman Failier, who 
ardubus part was three-pence half- was present at the representation, 
penny and a few ends of candle, thought proper, the following win- 
The latter he offered as a tribute ter, when his play was to be pro- 
of gallantry to some green-room duced, to appoint young King as 
goddess of whom he was at that the representative of Valerius, 
time enamoured. wherein he gained great reputa- 

In June 1748 he was intrc duced tion ; he also, during the same 
to Mr. Yates, ^ a young per- season, performed George Barn- 
former likely to merit his notice, well many times, and with great 
Yates gave him great encourage- applause. But bis wishes, and, 
ment, and, being then about to indeed, his genius^ as time gave 
open a booth at Wifidsor, engaged^ proof, were more directed to the 
and took hu&wlth him ; and from sock than the buskin : and find- 
this era we are to date the com- ing him3elf seldom or never em- 
mencemcnt of Mr. King*s theatri- ployed in the service of Thalia, 
cal good fortune. His abilities but in the illness or absence of 
were reported to Mr. Grarrick, who some more eminent comedian, he 
repaired to \Vindsor, he&rd him determined to quit the English for 
rehearse^and engaged him at Drury the Irish Atage, and appeared io 
Lane for two seasons. Early in September 17^0, in Dublin, in 
the first Yi.c. Oct. 19, 1748) he ■ the character of Ranger. From 
performed AUworth, in ^ New this time his fame and profit in- 
ITay to pay Old Debts ; a charac- creased. He continued some sea* 
ter well suited to his then yott^h- sons the great favourite of Dublio, 
ful figure,' and in which he was atid the support of comedy on that 
much noticed. In the summer of stage. The late Mr. Sheridan, the 
1749, Mrs.- Pritchard was one of then ^manager, being obliged to 
the company at * the theatre of quit the theatre^ on lome dispute, 
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Mr. King remained one season 
after his departure with his suc- 
cessors Messrs. Victor and Sow- 
den } and then, at the request of 
Mrs. Woffington, who had fre- 
quently performed with him, and 
had recommended him strongly to 
Mr. Rich, he repaired to London. 
Mr. Rich and he, however, could 
not agree upon terms; and, on 
an application from the proprietors 
of oue of the theatres at Bath, Mr. 
King undertook to be manager 
and , principal performer there : 
both which stations he filled greatly 
ta the satisfaction and profit of the 
proprietor, and much to his own 
reputation. His commencement 
at Bath was in September 1 7 55 5 
and then it was that the public, in 
that part of the world, were re- 
galed with the joint eftbrts of Mr. 
King and that excellent actress 
Mrs. Abington, th^n Miss Barton, 
in Ranger and Clarinda, Benedick 
and Beatrice, Tom and Phillis, &c. 
&c. In the year following, Sep- 
tember 1756, Mr. Sheridan, whose 
absence had been much regretted, 
returned to Dublin, and Mr. K. 
once more enlisted under his ban- 
ner, and remained with him until 
Mr. Sheridan again thought fit to 
retire, which was in May 1758 j 
Messrs. Barry and Woodward were 
then building the Crow Street the- 
atre, which was finished by Sep- 
tember, and they were happy to 
retain Mr. King, who played Trap- 
panti, in She Would and She Would 
^ot, on the night of opening. 
Not liking, however, his situation 
tinder his new employers so well 
as he bad done under the former 
manager, he remained but one 
•fi^son. In September, or Octo- 
her, 1759, he came again to Eng- 
and, and made his appearance as 
Tom, in The Conscious Lovers, at 
Ae Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, 



f 



whei^e he remained for many yearl 
with increasing reputation. In tbe 
season of his return, he was for- 
tunate in being the first actor of 
*Squire Groom, in Macklin*s Love 
d^la-Mode, in which he was much 
noticed : but he did not arrive at 
ihe summit of theatrical excellence 
until he appeared in the character 
of LordOgleby, in The Clandestine 
Marriage, which was brought out 
in 1766 ; from which time he wai 
not only the favoured object of the 
public, but considered, on all try- 
ing occasions, as the true and con- 
fidential friend oif Mr. Garrick, hisi 
then manager. On the appearance 
of every new piece he was con- 
stant prologue-speaker, to solicit 
favour with the audience; and, in 
all disputes between the public and 
manager, was deputed as nego- 
tiator and moderator. When Mr. 
Garrick sold his share in Drury 
Lane theatre and patent, and was 
about to retire, Mr. King also 
wished to take his leave of thei 
public ; but, by the advice of the 
seller, and at the request of the 
buyer, he remained at Drury Lane, 
where, among many new charac- 
ters less advantageously drawn, 
he acquired unbounded reputation 
by his performances of Sir Peter 
Teazle, in The School for Scandal, 
and Puff, in The Critic. In the 
summer season of 1770 ^^^ ^77 ^» 
he was part-proprietor and sole 
manager of the Theatre Royal in 
Bristol. He then sold his share, 
as we believe; to the late Mr. 
Dodd; and in October 177' ptirr 
chased three- fourths of Sadler's 
Wells, which he extended and 
beautified'; and having, by the ex- 
pense and respectability of the 
entertainments, brought the spot 
into great estimation, he after? 
wards disposed of his share of it 
to Mr. Wroughlon : to the which 
F P 3 
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% ^^ '^f^^ by having taken farewell addre 

on .himself the conduce ot Drury „. . . „ 

L3ne tb'ealre. In this post he ^"'''«^H.c„abd Comber: 

continued till 1788 ; when he re- Whilst in my heart those f 

sjgned it in disgust, for reasons ^ survive, 

Vhich he assigned to the public. J^^ ^"P/^P'^f and gratituc 

•^ i.u' ^7 -Tk i_i- J T^j- Fechngs which, liioughaU otl 

He then went to Dublin and. Edin- decay, 

burgh, at each of which he met Will be the' last that Time 

^ith high patronage. Returning away;*— 

to London, he engaged for a part ^hc fate that none can fly i 

of the season 1/80, at' Coven t . ., ^*^' . 

>, J , ^ r J And doom my own dramatic 

Garden; but soon afterwards re- ni^ht. 

turned to his situation at Drury Patrons, farewell ! 

Lane 5 and in . the summer of 1 792 Though you still kindly my del 

he. performed at the Hay market, _ ^P*/"^! , 

Some altercation arising in 1801 Constan^t^W«/j.«c; who wou 

between the principal proprietor of w^o, tharrcuins the sense 1 

Drury Lane and Mr. King, the days, 

letter withdrew his services, and Cai) sue for pardon, while h< 

announced his intention of ac- ^ praise? 

9i3inting t}ie public with his rea- ^""^^^^i^^^^l^ ^^""^ '^"^ ™^"'* 

sons 5 but, as the publication never But Pity sink./jhe lyian whom 

appeared, and Mr, King returned Your fathers had my strength. 

soon after to the theatre and took claim 

his benefit, it is to be inferred that ^** ^^^^^^ their favcsur was my 

a reconciliation had taken place i/J^n'^iHT/^''"*'^*'?!!!'^**^ 

A ^L r%A.\ r T*yr .o^rT 1 * ve paidArr// *fn>/<r^tothe Mu: 

On the 24th of May 1802, the Not what I was, ! now declin< 

comedy of The School for Scandal And ground those arms whicli 
was performed for his benefit, and bly wield. 

it was announced that he would The Poet,nearly breathless, lam 

on that night take his leave of the ^'^ *^' ^"'" ^'t' ^-" ^''^ 

t^y TUT rr' 1.1 Contmues wearing his immon 

public, Mr. Kmg seemed to have Lives in his fame, and triui 

collected his remaining powers for death : 

exertion, in order to grace his B»t every chance that deals t 

exit from a stage which he had , blow, 

trod with the highest reputation ^' '^l^' ^*^^°''' '^'*'"-^" 

for the long period of Jjlty- four That chance has come to me, 
years. It is scarcely necessary to to all ; 

mention; that his performance was My drama done, I let the cur 
crowned with the loudest, the most During the delivery, ] 

liberal, and most heart-ielt ap- was much affected 5 but 

plause. Between the play and the ^led to cpnceal his agitati 

farce, Mr. King came forward^ feeling was more discov 

attended by Mr. Charles Kemhle the low faltering tone of 

(who kindly officiated as his than in tpars, a white hand 

prompter, lest on so trying an fainting, or other theatrii 

occasion his , memor)' should hap- He received the most 

pen to fail him), and deliv^r^ the applause j and, 9s soon j 

following made his bow, Mrs, Jorc 
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on tlie stage, and gracefully led it) 5 and on its base the folfowing 
him to the Green-room, which he, motto from Henry V. act v^: 
found filled with the performers, «« Tf»,^K*««» /•;; .«:.u*u 1 - «r. 
who had nobly and generously done c Thou sbalt find him the Uu yLiK^\i 
honour to themselves by seizing gwdfillowtr 

on this opportunity of presenting a 

handsome testimonial of their es- 1^^® ^^^^^^ ^^s richly decorated^ 
teem and regard for their retiring ^"^ ^^d the arms of Mr. King 
elder brother. Comedians - are, engraven in the centre, 
perhaps, of ail professions, the 
most exposed to error and frailty ;• 
but the united invention of ma- 
lice and calumny has never im- 
puted to them the want of the 
ess^tial virtues of feeling, bene- 
volence, generosity, and noble- 



Our author did not very long 
enjoy the sweets of retirement j 
dying at his house in Store Street, 
Bedford Square, Dec. 14, 1805. 
He was buried in the church- 
yard of 5t. Paul, Covent Garden, 
at' ended by tjie principal perform- 



mindedness, whenever a sufficient ers of both theatres. 



and fit occasion has called for the 
exercise ojf either. — ^Mr. Dowton, 
after allowing Mr. King a little 
bfeathing-time, came up to him, 
to beg that he would take a cheer- 



In private life Mr. King was in- 
telligent, entertaining, and respejct-^ 
able. He had an inexhaustible 
store of anecdotes, not merely gf 
the thenrical kind, and was al- 



fill draught out of a silver cup, ways willing to relate them, upo|i 
which his brothers and sisters of the slightest intimation, for the 
^;8ock and buskin requested him gratification of his friends, though 



to do them the favour to accept^ 
with a salver, as a trifling token 
of their regard andgrateful remem- 
brance of his merit as a comedian, 
and his uniformly friendly con- 
duct towards them all, during the 
oiany years that he had continued 
to l^ease the jwblic before the cur- 
^n, and endear himself to them 
Wiind it. Mr. King, in a tone 
tfat expressed his Reeling, declared 
t^e deep sense he should ever en- 
train of this most affectionate 
"^Hi of their regard and esteem 5 
and assured them, that, if his 
«palth permitted, he should gratify 
himself with the pleasure of fre- 
^ently coming among them. The 
cop was then handed round, and 
^i the ladies and gentlemen of the 
^tre drank Mr. King's health, 
yn the cup was an inscription, 
^^nifying the cause and occasion 
of the present, with all' the per- 
•fcnaers' names (contributors to 



he never vainly or importunately 
forced them into notice. He par- 
ticularly excelled in story-telling, 
and gave a lively perception of 
every character he introduced by 
his powers of raifnicry. His fate 
holds out a melancholy warning 
to all who engage in bis precarious 
profession; The fair profits of his 
industry and talents, supported by 
very respectable and extensive oo|i-. 
nexions, would always have en- 
abled him to maintain a good 
figure in life 5 but, unhappily, an 

unfortunate devotion to the gatning^ 
table marred all his fair prospects. 
After a very successful night ^t 
pjay, he once hj^^tily returned 
home, and iii-the most solemn 
manner* expressed his det^mina^ 
fion never Vo plunge into the ruin- 
ous vortex of gaming apy more. 
He kept his resolution for ngiany 
years, and ,was-able to support a 
house in towui another at IJscQjp^ 
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ton, and to enjoy the convenience eompomider ; whence it is infers 

of a carriage^ 38 well as the power red that he inherited a consider^ 

of receiving a numerous train of able fortune, 

friends with a liberal hospitality. In 1688, the same year that he 

£ut, alas! in a fatal niAment he was made roaster of arts^ he engag- 

ventured to the gaming-table again, ed in the study of the civil law, 

and in one night lost all that he had became doctor in 1692, and was 

been saving for many years ; not, admitted advocate atDoctors*Com- 

howeyer, without a suspicion that mons. 

his successful competitor had pro- Though he was a regular advo** 

£ted by other means than mere cate in the courts of civil and ca- 

skill and the favour of fortune, non law^ he did not love his pro- 

From that period Mr. King's fession, nor indeed any kind of 

life was clouded by embarrass- business which interrupted his vo- 

ments ; and, though age and in- luptuary dreams, or forced him to 

£rmity induced him to quit the rouse from that indulgence in 

stage, his situation really demand- which only he could find delight, 

edaconiinuance of his professional His reputation as a civilian was 

labour. yet maintained by his judgments 

He was the author of two pieces, in tlie court of delegates, and 

cidled, raised very high by the address 

1. Love at first Sight. £. F. and knowledge which he discover- 
8vo. 1763. ed in 1^00, when he defended the 

2. IVifs last Stake. F. Bvo. Earl of Anglesea against his lady, 
1769. afterwards Dutchess of Bucking- 

K1N6, Dr. William, was born hamshire, who sued for a divorce, 

in London in 1663 ; the son of and obtained it. 

Ezekiel King, a gentleman allied The expense of his pleasures, 

to the family of Clarendon. and neglect of business, had now 

FromWestminster school,where lessened his revenues ; and he was 

he was a scholar on the foundation willing to accept of a settlement in 

under the care of Dr. Busby, he Ireland,where, about 1702, he was 

was at eighteen elected to Christ- made judge of the admiralty, sole 

church, in 168I ; where he is said commissioner of the prizes, keeper 

to have prosecuted his studies with of the records in Birmingham's 

so much intenseness and activity, tbwer, and vicar-general to Dr. 

that, before he was of eight years Marsh the primate, 

standing, he had read over, and But it is vain to put wealth with- 

made remarks upon, twenty-two in the reach of him who vrill not 

thousand odd hundred books and stretch out his hand to take it. 

manuscripts. The books were cer- King soon found a friend, as idle 

tainly not very long, the mano- and thoughtless as himself, in Up- 

scripts not Tcry difficult, nor the toii, one of the judges, who had a 

reinarks very large j for the calcu- pleasant house called Mountown, 

viator will find that he dispatched near Dublin, to which King fre- 

seven a-day, for every day of his quently retired, delighting to neg- 

eight years, with a remnant that lect his interest, forget his cares^ 

more than satisfies most other stn- and desert his duty, 

'dents. He took his degree in the In 17O8, when Lord Wharton 

motet expensive manner^ as a gfan^ w^s sent to govern Ir^land^ King 
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retUTDed k> London, with his po- 
vertjr, bis idieness, and his wit; 
and fMiblished some essajs caUed 
Useful Transactions'. His Fey age 
to the Island of Cqjamai is particu- 
larlj comtpended. He then wrote 
T%« Art of Love, a poem remark- 
able, notwithstanding its title, for 
purity of sentiment ; and in 1709 
imitated Horace in an Art of Cook- 
ery, which he published^ with some 
letters to Dr. Lister, 

In 1710 he appeared, as a lover 
of the church, on the side of Sache- 
verell ; and was supposed to have 
concurred at least in the projection 
of Tke Examiner. 

In I711> competence, if not 
plenty, was again put into his 
power. He was, without the trou- 
ble of attendance, or the mortifi- 
cation of a request, made gazet- 
teer. Swift, Freind, Prior, and 
other men of the same party, 
brought him the key of the ga- 
zetteer's office. He was now again 
placed in a profitable employment, 
and again threw tbe benefit away. 
An act of insolvency made his 
business at that time particularly 
troublesome; and he would not 
wait till hurry should be at an end, 
but impatiently resigned it, and 
retomed to his wonted indigence 
and amusements. 

In the autumn of 1 7 12 his health 
declined ; he grew weaker by de- 
grees, and died on Christmas-day. 
Though his life had rot been with- 
out irregularity, his principles were 
pure and orthodox, and his death 
-was pious. 

His works were collected by MV*. 

Nichols, in three volumes 8vb: in 

^77^ i among which is a whim- 

' sical piece, which entitles him to a 

place in this work, called 

The J'ragi' Comedy of Joan of 
Jledingion. 

)<LlNW£LLMARSHE, FRANCX8,WaS 



assistant to George Gascoigne in 
translating £aripides*s 

Jocasta. Tr. 4to. 1575. 

KiBKE, John. Of this author 
we can trace nothing further than 
that all writers agree in placing 
him in the reign of King Charles I. 
and naming him as the author of 
one piece, entitled 

The Seven Champiori$ of Christ" 
endome. Flay. 4to. 1638. 
. K.I EKM AN, Francis. See K. F. 

Knapp, Hbnry, is a clergyman 
brought up at Cambridge, and son 
of a person, also in orders^ who 
keeps a school at Stamford. Ho 
has produced two dramatic pieces, 
viz. 

1. rAe£rcM«nan. F. 1 780. N.P. 

2. Hunt the Slipper. M.F.\7S4, 
N. P. [Except in a piratical edi- 
tion.] 

Knevbt, Ralph, was a Nor- 
folk gentleman, and contemporary 
with Mr. Kirke above mentioned. 
He wrote one little piece, which 
was intended only for a private re- 
presentation at the Florists* feast 
at,Norwich, entitled 

Rhodon and Ins. Past. 4to.l631. 

Knight^ »-. A principal low 

comedian, in the York and Hull 
company, wrote a piece in two 
acts, called 

The Sailor and Soldier j or, JVz- 
shzonalle Amusement. Mus. F. 
1805. 

Knight, Thomas, a native of 
Dorsetshire, and the son of a re- 
spectable country gentleman in 
that county, who gave him a ljit>e«> 
ral education, was originally de- 
signed for the bar. Having been 
instructed in oratory by Mr. Mack- 
lin, however, he began to enter- 
tain a greater inclination for the 
drama than the law, and accord- 
ingly inade his first theatrical at- 
tempt at York, where he per- 
formed five seasons with consider- 
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able applause. He then procured 
an engagement at Batb> and for 
eight seasons ftWed a respectable 
line of business therewith so much 
reputation, that he received an 
invitation from the manager of 
Covent Grarden, which he accepted, 
and made his first appearance in 
London Sept. 25, I7d3, in the 
character of Jacob, in Tke Chapter 
of Accidents, and Skirmish, in Tke 
Deserter j and by his chaste repre- 
sentation of rustic characters, and 
flippant coxcombs, gradually be- 
came a great favourite with the 
public. When Mr. Knight was 
about to leave town, he waited on 
his venerable tutor, Mr. Macklin, 
and politely thanked him for the 
great benefit that he had received 
from his instructions : he lamented 
that it was not in his power to 
make a suitable return 3 and hav- 
ing only pecuniary gratification to 
bestow, begged his Acceptance of 
a testimony of his gratitude. " If 
'* I have served you (replied the 
'' veteran), I am well satisfied.'* 
Mr, Knight, however, persisting 
in bis benevolent intention, Mack- 
lin fairly pushed him out at the 
door. Mr. Knight was one of the 
eight performers who complained 
of the nianager*s new regulations. 
[See art. HoLMAN.] He resigned 
his situation at Covent Garden in 
1803, and is now a proprietor of 
the Liverpool theatre. His wife is 
sister to the Countess of Derby, 
formerly Miss Farren. Mr.K.'sdra- 
matic productions are as follow : 

1. Thelyphthora. ^ C.F.W.C.P. 
:i783. 

2. Trudge and WowsU. Prel. 
1790. 

3. Honest Thieves, F. 12mo, 

j;97. 

4. Turnpike Gate. M. E. 8vo. 
1799. 



Knipe, Charles. Of this gen- 
tleman we know no more than 
that he was of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, an officer in the army, 
and author of one petite piece for 
the theatre, which met with some 
applause at its first appearance, 
entitled 

J City Rami le. Farce, of two 
acts. 12mo. 1715. 

Kyd, Thomas. This author 
produced one play, which was the 
constant object of ridicule among 
his contemporaries and immediate 
successors. . The circumstances of 
his life, however, are unknown. 
He seems, like the generality of 
peets, to have been poor, and pro- 
bably died about tbe year 1594 or 
1595. He produced, 

1. Cornelia. T. 4to. 1394. In 
Dodsley*s Collection, (Afterwards 
called Povipey the Great his fair 
Cornelians Tragedy, 4 to. 1595.) 

2. The Spanish Tragedy^ or, 
Hieronimo is mad again, 4to. 
1603. But acted, probably, be- 
fore 1590. In Dodsley*s Collect. 

Mr. Hawkins, with some pro- 
bability, conjectures him to have 
been the author of 

Soliman andPerscda, T. 4to. 

Kyffin, Maurice. Of this 
gentleman we know nothing more 
than that he was one of the first 
translators into English of ^ne of 
the comedies of Terence, viz. 

Andria. C. printed in the black 
letter. 4to. 15S8. 

He wrote early in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth; and seems, fron:> 
circumstances relating to this play, 
to have been tutor to the children 
of the celebrated Lord Buckhurst ; 
a particular which of itself is suf-i 
ficient to give us a very favourabl#v 
idea of his literary abilities. 
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1>. G. Tbese initials are affixed to 
The Honest Criminal. Dr. 8vo; 
17/8. 
Lacket, Dr. See Hacket. - 
Lacy, Johk, flourished in the 
reign of King Charles II. He was 
bom near Doncasler, in Yorkshire, 
and was at first bred a dancing- 
master ; but afterwards went inlo 
the army, having a lieutenant's 
commission and warrant as quarter- 
master under Colonel Charles Gei*- 
rard. The charms of a military 
life, however, he quitted to go 
upon the stage ; in which profisission, 
£rom the advantages of a fine per- 
son, being well shaped, of a good 
stature, and well proportioned, 
added to a sound critical judgment, 
and a large share of comic hu- 
mour, he arrived at so great a 
height of excellence, as to be uni- 
versally admired ; and in particu- 
lar was so high in the esteem of 
King Charles II. that His Majesty 
had his picture painted in three 
several characters, viz. Teague m 
The Commillee, Scruple in The 
Cheats, and Galliard in The Fa- 
tieiy; which picture is still pre- 
served at Windsor Castle. His cast 
of acting was chiefly in comedy 5 
and bis writings are all of that 
kind, he being the author of the 
ibur following plays : 

\. Dumb Lady. C. 4to. 1672. 

2. Old Troop. C. 4to. 1672. 

3. Sir Hercules Buffoon. C. 4to. 
1684. 

4. Sawney the Scot. C. 4to. 1 698. 
The third of these was not brought 
on the stage till three years after 
the author's death, which happen- 
ed on the 1 7th of September 1 6s 1 • 



LAM 

Mr. Durfey, who #njle the prtH - 
logtie to it, has; id the ^owii^ 
lines, paid a very grtat, but, as i€ 
appears, a well-deserved compli- 
ment to Mr. Lacy's theatrical abi- 
lities, in reference to the advan^ 
tages the piece might have receiv^ 
fi-om the author's own perfbrmanc^ 
m it, had he been living : 

*< Know, that fam'd Lacy, ornament 

o* th* stage, 
** That standard of trtu c am ei fy in our age, 
" Wrote this new play — 
** And if it takes not, all that we can say 

on't, 
*' Is, we^ve his ^ddU, not his iaads to 

play on 't." 

Lact, Henrt, a fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, was 
author of a I^tio play, caUed 

Richardus Tertius. T. 1586. N.P. 

Lamb, Charles. Of this gen- 
tleman we only know that he is 
the author of, 

1. John WbodvU. T. Svo. 1802. 

2. Mr. H. Farce, I8O6. N.P. 
But we suppose that he is the same 
ifriter who, in 1808, gave to the 
public a very agreeable selection, 
entitled Specimens of English Dra^ 
matic Poets who lived abo'ut the Time 
of Shakspeare; and had previously 
published Tales from Shakspeare, f , • 
work of very considerable merit. ' 

Lambb, the Hon. Gborx^b. 
This gentleman, whom we sup- 
pose to be one of the sons of 
Lord Viscount Melbourne, is au- 
thor of 

Whistle for It. Op. Piece. Svo. 
I8O7. 

Lambert, Barrowdalb, was 
a painter, and published, about 
1747, one dramatic piece, entitled 

The Wreckers, 
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Lakgford, Abraham. This 
gentleman was, perhaps, better 
known in the poUie than in the 
poetical world j standing once the 
foremost in renown among a set 
of orators, whose eloquence must 
be confessed of the most perfect 
and powerifal kind, since it has that 
amazing prevalence of persuading 
mankind to part with even their 
money. In a word, to leave am- 
biguities, he was the most cele- 
brated auctioneer of his age, and 
successor in that profession to the 
greilt Mr. Cock. His success, or 
perhaps his merit, was not so great 
in the exercise of his pen as in that 
of another more valuable weapon ; 
for the only dramatic pieces which 
he attempted never met with much 
success. They are called, 

1. The Judgment of Paris, Ent. 
8vo. 1730. 

2. The Lover his own Rival, B .O. 
Svo. XJZQ, 

Mr. Langford was buried in the 
churchyard of St. Pancras, where 
the following lines are inscribed 
on both sides of his tomb : 

" His spring of life was such as should 

have been, 
** Adroit and gay, unvcxM by care or 

spleen ; 
•* His summer's manhood open, fresh, 

and fair, 
" His virtue strict, his tnanners debon- 

nair; 
** His autumn rich with wisdom's goodly 

fruit, 
'« Which every varied appetite might 

suit. 
«< In polish'd circles dignify'd with ease, 
'* And less desirous to be pleas'd than 

please : 
*' Grave with the serious, with the comic 

«« Warm to advise, yet willmg to obey; 
*« True to the fond affections of the heart, 
•« He play*d the friend, the husband, 

parent's part ; 
** What needs there more to eternize his 

fame, ^ 

«« What monument more lasting than his 

name ? 



^* Abraham Langford, Esq. late of St. 

Paul, Covent Garden, 

Died 1 8 Sept. 1 774, 

Aged 63.' 



f* 



Langhorne, John, D. D. was 
bom at Kirby Stephen, in West- 
morland. His father was the Rev. 
Joseph Langhorne, of Winston, 
who died when his son was young. 
Having entered into holy orders, 
Mr. Langhorne was appointed, 
Dec. 1765, preacher-assistant at 
Lincoln's Inn. He afterwards be- 
came tutor to the sons of Robert 
Cracroft, Esq. of Hacktborne, 
Lincolnshire, whose daughter he 
manied Jan. 15, 1767. This lady 
in a short time died $ and the loss 
of her was very pathetically la- 
mented by her husband in a mo- 
nody ; and by another gentleman, 
Mr. Cartwright, in a poem, en- 
titled Constantia. Dr. Langhorne 
held the living of Blagden, in 
Somersetshire, at the time of his 
death, which happened on the 1st 
of April 1779. and was imputed to 
his usual substitute for the Casta- 
lian fountain, rather too frequent 
draughts of Burton ale, at the Pea- 
cock in Gray*s Inn Lane. 

Hfc wrote jKiany miscellaneous 
works, but only one drama, called 

The Fatal Prophecy, Dr. Poem. 
12mo. 1766. 

Lansoowne. See Granville. 

Lateware, Dr. Richard. In 
Daniel's apology for his play ot 
Philotas, we find that this gentle- 
man had written a drama on the 
same subject, which was actetl 
" worthily and with great ap- 
" plause,*' at St. John's College, 
in Oxford. As we know not the 
name of Dr. Lateware's piece, we 
cannot notice it in our list of plays. 

Dr. Lateware (Wood calls him 
Latewar) was born at London, in 
1560, educated at Merchant Tay- 
lors* school, aud entered of St. 
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John*s CoUege^ Oxford^ in 1580. 
In tSSS he took the degree of 
M. A. and was become a &moQS 
preacher, beii^ rector of Hopton, 
in Soffolk. In I5g3 he vis 
elected one of the proctors of the 
uniyersity. He was afterwards 
made rector of Finchley, in Mid- 
dlesex, D. D. and at length ap- 
pointed chaplain to the heroic Lord 
Moontjoj, Viceroy of Ireland. 

Camden, in his Annab of Queen 
EBsaieth, tells us that Dr. Late- 
war was killed in the battle near 
Carlingfbrd, in which Lord Moont- 
joy overthrew the r^)els; but 
mis-states the year to have been 
1600. Fines Morrison, who was 
on the spot when he received his 
4eath-woand, says (Rebellion of 
Hugh Earl of Tyrone, in Ireland^ 
lib. 2. cap. I.) that he was shot 
at Benburb, July 16, 16O], and 
died the following day. He was 
buried in the church of Armagh ; 
and in the chapel of St. John's 
College was erected a monument 
to his memory, with a handsome 
inscriptiop. Dr. Lateware wa^ a 
very ingenious Latin epigrammatic 
poet, and composed Carmen Aro- 
}Lmiimturimo9 CoU. S. Jo. Bapt. 

which was afterwards restored and 
aagmenled by Richard Andrews, 
Af. D. and Fellow of the said 
College. 

Lathom, Francis, a native of 
Norwich, is the author of several 
novels, and of the following dra- 
matic productions : 

1. All in a Bustle. C. 8vo. 

1795. 

2. The Dash of the Day. C. 
8vo. 1800. 

3. Holiday Time. F. 8vo. 1800. 

4. Orlando and Seraphina, H. 
D. 12mo. N.D.J 8vo. 1800. 

5. Curiosity. C. 8vo. 1801. 

6. The mfe of a Million. C. 
a2mo. N.D.i Svo. I803. 



To him also we find ascribed 

The Dash. M.F. 1804; 
but it seems merely an alteration 
of the third piece mentioned above. 

Latht, Thomas Pike, is au- 
thor of 

ReparaAon. D. 8vo. 1800. 

Latter, Mss. Maet, was 
bom at Henley upon Thames, in 
1725 i and after the death of her 
father, an attorney of that town, 
came to Reading, and settled there. 
She had an early inclination for 
poetiy, bat with a propensity to 
satire; which she discovered by 
writing some verses descriptive of 
the persons and characters of se- 
veral ladies of Reading. This sa- 
tire, as it was called, she thoog^t 
proper to disown, by a ludicrous 
advertisement, in verse, inserted 
in The Reading Mercury, Nov. 
17, 1740. In 1759 she published 
The Miscellaneous Works, m Prose 
and Verse, of Mrs. Mary Latter, 
of Reading, Berks.'* In Ais vo- 
lume she describes herself as resi- 
dent '* not very far firoip th© 
*' market-place, immersed in bur 
*' siness and in debt : sometimes 
** madly hoping to gain a compe-r 
** teucy 5 sometimes justly fearing 
" dungeons and distress." Sh« 
wrote 

The Siege of Jerusalem by Titus 
Vespasian. T. 

which Rich, the patentee of Co- 
vent Garden Theatre, having seen, 
he took her under his protection. 
About this time she published A 
Aliscellaneous Poetical Essay 5 to 
which Rich procured her a hun- 
dred subscribers, and desired her 
to remai^ at his house, in order, 
as he kindly said, *' that by fre^ 
'* quenjdng the theatre, she might 
'* improve in the knowledge of it." 
Rich died a few weeks afterward j 
which put an end to the hopes and 
expectations of Mrs, Latter, who 
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had flattered hetrs^lf he wquld l;a4ning<»mic writei-Sy^vik Colley 
bring out her play in the eiMuing Gibber, has borrowed t^ greater 
season. It was rejected by the part of a very pleasing comedy, 
succeeding managers. She pub- and which is freqvfently acted to 
Jished itiu 8vo. 1/63, with a long this day, viz. She wouH vjui She 
preface, called Stage- craft, an would not. The play oif Mr. 
Essay. It was afterward repre- Leanerd's is entitled 
sen ted at Reading, as a benefit 1. The Counterfeits. Cora. 4to. 
play, in 1768, without producing I679. 

any emolument to the author. In The two other dramatic piece?, 

1771 &he also published an essay, which our author has published 

entitled Pro and Con, or the Opi- under his own name, and for 

nionistSy J 2mo. Mrs. Latter died which Mr. Langbaine has attacked 

. at Reading, March 28, 1777. him with so much warmth and 

Lawler, D. is the author of violence, are entitled, 

in and out of Tune, Mus. Af- 2. Country Innocence, C. 4to. 

terpiece. 1808. N. P. See this l677- 

. article in Vol. II. p. 321. 3. Ramlling Justice. C. 4to. 

Lawbemce, James, has pub- 1678. 
lished Leapob, Mary, is one of the 

The Firgin of the Sun. P. instances which may be produced 
translated. 8vo. 1799. of the powers of natural genius, 

Leanerd, John. This gentle- little assisted by educatipn. She 
. man lived in the reign of Charles II. was the daughter of a person who> 
Mr. Langbaine has treated him at the time of her birth, the 26th 
with great severity, and indeed a of February 1722, was gardener 
degree of scurrility, which has to Judge Blencowe, at Marston 
. somewhat the appearance of per- St. Laurence, in Northarapton- 
«onal pique and resentment. He shire. She was brought up under 
has called him *' a confident pla- the care of a pious and sensible 
^' giary, whom he disdains to style mother, who died a few years 
*' an author J one, who, though he before her. The little education 
■" would be esteemed the father, is which she received, consisted whol- 
"** at best but the midwife to the ly in being taught to read and 
**' labours of others ;" and that, write. She began at a very early 
** Gipsy-like, he begs with stolen age tocompose verses 5 at first with 
** chiklren, that he may raise the the approbation of her parents^ 
*' more compassion." Yet, crav- who afterwards, imagining an at« 
ing Mr. Langbaine*s pardon, who tention to poetry would be pre- 
by the by, on many occasions, judicial to her, endeavoured by 
«hows himself to be far from an ^ every possible means to discouu- 
impartial writer, though plagiarism tienance her in such pursuits, 
be a fault, this gentleman is not These, however, were inefiectual, 
.more guilty of it than many whom and she was at last leif to follow 
he has let pass without so severe a the bent of her genius and inclina- 
censure. And although he may tion. She died of the measles, the 
have borrowed from others, yet be 12th of November 1746, at Brack- 
. seems to have had at least some ley ; and after her deadi two vo- 
merit of his own ; since Jacob has lumes of her poems were, printed 
attributed to him an original play, in 8vo. in 1748 and 1751 j^in tho 
from which one of our most enter- latter of which is 
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The Uakapfy Father. T. and 
some acts of a second play. 
Lbakmovt, Jobm, wrote 
The Unequal Bioab. Past. Sfo. 

1791. 
LsBiAuy, Thomas, was, in* 

one pari of hb life, secretary to 
His Majesty's envoy extraordinary 
in Hamboi^b, and many years 
director of the opera -hoose in 
tliat city. He wrote several books 
of difierent kinds. After his re- 
turn to England, he was appoint* 
ed a justice of peace for the liberty 
<£ Westminster, and coonty'of 
Middlesex, in which station he be- 
came a nsefnl and active magis- 
trate. He died in December J 759, 
having produced one piece, en- 
tided 

Britwuna. O. 4to. 1732. 

Lbb, ■ - , an actor, sometime 
i>f Covent Grardeo, but afterwards 
of Btrmingfaam, Salisbury, and 
other provincial theatres, has the 
following piece ascribed to him : 

Throw Physic to the Dogs. M. 
F. 1798. N. P. 

Though this piece was not suc- 
cessfiil, it seems to have furnished 
the faint of a principal character 
io The Review. Mr. Lee also 
produced several fugitive poetical 
pieces. 

Leb, Harribt, a younger sis- 
ter of Sophia, who will presently 
come under our notice, published, 
in 1786, The Errors of Innocence, 
3 Novel, 5 vols. ; and Canterbury 
^ales, 4 vols. 8vo. 1797, &c. She 
cltims a place in this work, how- 
^yer, as author of two dramatic 
pieces, viz. 

1. The Netff Peerage. C. 8vo. 
1787. 

2. The Mysterious Marriage. P. 
9vo. 1798. 

Lbb, Hbhsy, manager of the 
tlieatres ef Taunton, Barnstaple, 
kc, has published 



Caleb Quotem and hii Wife. Op. 
Svo. I8O9. 

And is, perhaps, the very person 
before mentioned as author of 
Throw Physic to the Dogs. 

Lbb, John. This author > was 
likewise an actor who had per- 
formed in many of the theatres in 
Great Britain and Ireland ; and, if 
his own account of himself may 
be credited, was entitled to rank 
with the most excellent performers 
of the present or past times. His 
talents, however, were hardly 
above mediocrity ; and though by 
dint of puffing he often intruded 
himself on the stages in London, 
he was always dismissed with cold- 
ness and neglect. It is remark- 
able, tiiat he scarcely ever was 
connected with any theatre that he 
did not quarrel with the manager^ 
or some person belonging to it^f 
and perhaps there were more ap- 
peals to the public, in print, from 
him on his paltry disputes, than 
from any other person that can be 
pointed out. He was latterly an ac* 
tor at Bath, and died in ] 791 . His 
immediate claim to a place in this 
work is founded on three literary 
murders (which he is willing to 
call alterations) committed oq» 

J. Macbeth. T. 8vo. 1753. 
Printed at Edinburgh. • 

2. The Country IFife. C. -8vo. 
[1765.] 

3. The Man rfQuaUly. F. 8vo. 
1776. 

4. Romeo and Juliet. T. alter- 
ed. N. P. 

The author of T/ie Children of 
Thespis relates of this Mr. Lee, 
that when he was manager of the 
Edinburgh Theatre, he was deter- 
mined to improve upon stage 
thunder; and having procured a 
parcel of nine-pound shot, they 
were put into a wheelbarrow, to 
which he affixed a nine*pound 
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wheels this done^ ridges were 
placed at the back of the stage^ 
and one of the carpenters was or- 
dered to trundle this wheelbarrow, 
so filled^ backwards and forwards 
over those ridges ; the play was 
Lear, and in the two first efforts 
the thunder had a good eflect : at 
length, as the £.ing was braving 
. the petting of the pitiless stprm, 
the thunderer*s foot slipped^ and 
down he came, wheelbarrow and 
all : the stage being on a declivity, 
the balls made their way towards 
the orchestra, and meeting with 
but a feeble resistance from the 
icene, laid it flat. This storm was 
more difficult for Lear to encoun- 
ter than the tempest of which he 
had so loudly complained; the 
balls taking every direction, he 
Was obliged to skip about like the 
man who dances the egg horn- 
pipe: the fiddlers, alarmed for 
their catgut, hurried out of the 
orchestra, and, to crown this scene 
of glorious confusion, the sprawl- 
ing thunderer lay prostrate in sight 
of the audience, like another Sal- 
moneus. 

Lee, Nathaniel, a very emi- 
nent dramatic poet of the seven- 
teenth century, was ihe son of Dr. 
Lee, minister of Hatfield, who gave 
him a liberal education. He re- 
ceived his first rudiments of learn- 
ing at Westminster school, from 
whence he went to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he was 
admitted a scholar on the founda- 
tion, in 1668. He commenced 
B. A. the same year, but, not 
succeeding to a fellowship, he tried 
to push his fortune at court. He 
was not long, however, in this 
pursuit; for, meeting with no sub- 
stantial favours, he determined to 
try his talents on the stage ; and 
accordingly, in the year 1672, 
made his appearance at the Duke's 



Theatre, in the character of Dun- 
can in Davenant's alteration of 
Macbeth. Cibber says, he " was 
" 6Q pathetic a reader of his own 
" scenes, that I have been iti- 
" formed by an actor who was 
" present, that while Lee was 
" reading to Major Mohun, at a 
*' rehearsal, Mohun, in the warmth 
" of his admiration, threw down 
" his part, and said. Unless I were 
** able to play it as well as you 
*^ re^d it, to what purpose should 
^'* I undertake it ? And yet (con- 
'' tinues the laureat) ibis very 
** author, 'whose elocution raised 
'' such admiration in so capital an 
'^ actor, when he attempted to be 
'' an actor himself, soon quitted 
*' the stage in an honest despair 
** of ever making any profitables 
'* figure there.** In 1^75, his firsL 
play appeared f and he wrote nines 
plays, besides two in which h 
joined with Dryden, between tha 
period and the year 1()84, on th 
11th of November of which h 
was taken .into Bedlam, where h 
continued four years. All hi 
tragedies contain a very great-^^ 
portion of true poetic enthusiasm. ^ 
None ever felt the passion of lov©-^ 
more truly j nor could any one — 
describe it with more tenderness* 
Addison commends his genius 
highly; observing' that none o 
our English poets had a happier 
turn for tragedy, although his na- 
tural fire andunbridled impetuosity 
hurried him beyond all bounds of 
probability, and sometimes were 
quite out of nature. The truth 
is, the poet*s imagination ran away 
with his reason. While in Bedlam,, 
he made that famous witty reply 
to a coxcomb scribbler who had 
the cruelty to jeer him with his 
misfortune, by observing that it 
was an easy thing to write like a 
madnxao : *^ No (said Lee) it is 
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13. CEdipus, 1679. 
His Theodosius and Alexdnd&r the 
Great were till lately b >ih stock- 
plays *, andto this day the latter is 
ddted with gi*eat appladse. The 
late Mr. Barry was pahicularly 
fortunate irt the character of the 
Macedonian Hero. 

The only portrait that we ever 
sjiw of Lee was given in The 
Monthly Mirror, vol. xiii. 

Iee, RoBBRt, wrote 

The Miller. Play. 1598. N. P. 

Leb> R. G. was author of 

The Ransom of Manilla. H. P. 
St'o. 1793. 

Leb^ Sophia, is eldest daugh- 
ter of the Mr. John Lee before 
mentioned j and> sorry we were 
•* buried in the parish church of to observe, from the spirit which 
*•■ St. Clement's Danes, aged about discovered itself in the preface to 
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^* not an easy thing to write like a 
*' ntadntdn ; but it is i>erif easy to 
•' write like a fool** 

Lee had the good fortune to Re- 
cover the use of his reason so far 
as to be discharged from his me- 
lancholy confinement ; but he did 
tiot long suiVive his enlargement, 
dying in the year 1691, or 1692. 
01dys> in bis MS. notes, says that 
our author *' returning one night 
*' from the Bear and Harrow, iii 
" Butcher Row, through Clai^ 
" Market, to his lodgings in Duke 
*' Street, overladen with wine, he 
" fell down on the ground, as 
Mme say, according to others^ 
on a bulk> and was killed or 
stifled in the snow. He was 
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thirty-five years.'* His dramatic 
I^ieces are : 

1. Nero, Emperor of Rome, T. 
-^to. 1675. 

2. Sophonisha; of, HannihaVs 
Overthrow. T. 4to. I676. 



her first dramatic performance, 
that she seemed to posness much 
of het* fathei *8 petulance and iras- 
cibility. Justice, however, calls 
upon us to declare, that the play 
exhibited a degree of merit which 



3. Gtoriana j or. The Court of promised much future entfertain- 
^ngustus Ctesar, T. 4to. \6j6, ment to the public. It was en- 



4. The Rival Queens; or. The 
-Death of Alexander the Great, T. 
<\o. 1677. 

5. Milhridates^ King of Pontus, 
T. 4to. 107s. 

6. Theodosius ; or. The Force rf 
love. T. 4to. 168O. 

7. Cissar Borgia. T. 4to. 168O. 

8. Lucius Junius Brutus, T. 
4to. lesi. 

9. Constantine the Great, T. 
*to. 1()84. 

10. The Princess ofCleve. T. C, 
4to. 1689. 

W.The Massacre of Paris. T» 
'♦to. I69O. 

besides the above tragedies, Lee was 
deemed with Dry den In writing, 

12. The Duke of Guise, 1683 j 



titled, 

1 . The Chapter of Accidents, C, 
8vo. 176O} and has been follow- 
ed by, 

2. Almeyda, T. Svo. 1796. 

3. The Assignation. C. 1807- 
N. P 

Besides the dramas that we hate 
mentioned. Miss Lee i*^ author of 
an elegant novel, called The Recess, 

This lady, with her sister Har- 
riet, before noticed, opened a 
school, called Belvidere House, at 
Bath, soon after the death of her 
father, which they have conducted 
with great ability and credh. 

Lbfanu, Pstbb, wrote 

Smock Alley Secrets, Oc. Prel. 
1778. N.P. 



'^ that other excellent tragedy> He is also said to be the author of 
^Dtitle^, some other dramatic pieces, a few 

>oi. t. QQ . • 
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copies of which were printed for London, where, from his bavitig 

friends, but never published — We the advantage of a good figure aud 

are not able to name any of them, genteel address (which gained him 

Leftlt, Charles. Of this thGap]pelh\\onof Handsome Leigh), 

gentleman we have no other know- he was engaged by Mr. Rich, in a 

ledge than as author of, company with which, in the year 

1. ji Masque. 1802. 1714, he opened the Theatre 

2. 7%e Cor^'cawj. [Unfinished.] Royal in Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

3. The Sylph. Dram. Rom. But, though he continued on the 
N. P. stage for twelve years after, he 

Leggb, Thomas. This author made no considerable advances 
was bom at Norwich, and became towards theatrical excellence. He 
a member of Trinity and Jesus died in 1726, in the 37th year 
Colleges, in Cambridge, in both of his age> and left behind him 
which houses he acquired a con- two dramatic pieces, entitled, 
siderable reputation as a dramatic 1 . Kensington Gardens, Com. 
writer. He was afterwards made 8vo. 1720. 
the second master of Gonvil and 2. Hob*s Wedding, Farce. 8vo. 
Caius College, was a doctor in the J 720. , 

Court of Arches, one of the mas- Leigh, Richard. This gen- 
ters in Chancery, the King's law tleman, who, we understand, is 
professor, and twice vice-chancel- a very respectable magistrate at 
lor of Cambridge. He died in Bexley, in Kent, has produceci 
July 16079 aged 72, having writ- one dramatic piece, entitled 
ten two plays, which were acted Grieving *s a Folly, C. 8v(f^ 
at Cambridge with great applause, I8O9. 
entitled, Lennox, Charlotte, a lad>^- 

!• The Destructum of Jerusalem, much distinguished for literary 

2. The Life of King Richar^d the merit, and wJio had tbe honour 
Third, of being the protegee of Dr. Sa-^ 

Neither of these is printed. muel Johnson. Her maiden nam^ 

Le Grys^ Sir Robert, is men- was Ramsay; and her father, ^ 
tioned in an entry in the book of field-p^ficer, and lieutenant-gover^ 
the Stationers' Company, the ^9th nor of New York, sent her over" 
of June 1660, as the author of one to England, at fifteen, to a wealth/' 
play, called aunt, who desired to have her^ 

Nothing impossible to Love,T,C, but who, unfortunately, on th^ 
He was one of King Charles the arrival of her niece, was out of 
First's courtiers, and translator, her senses, and never recovered 
by tbe King*$ command, of Bar- them ; immediately after which^ 
clay's Argenis, 4to. 1629. the father died ; and the daughter 

Leigh, John, was an actor, from that time supported herself 
but of no xery great eminence, by her literary talents. She pub- 
and therefore should be distin- lished, so early as 1752, The Ff- 
guished from the great Leigh, who male Quixote^ and Memoirs of 
was contemporary with Underbill, Harriet Stuart, In the former of 
Betterton, &c. He was a native these novels, the character of Ara-^ 
of Ireland, and made his first thea- bella is the counterpart of Don. 
, trical essay on the stage in Dublin. Quixote ; and the work was verjr 
Prom thence he came over to favourably received. la the fol« 
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' Towing year she publislied Shak- 
spear e Illustrated, in two volumes, 
12mo. to which she soon after- 
wards added a third. This work 
consists of the novels and histories 
on which the plays of Shakspeare 
are founded, collected and trans- 
elated from the original authors; 
* to which are added critical notes, 
intended to prove that Shal^speare 
has generally spoiled ^very story 
on which his plays are founded, 
by torturing them into low con- 
trivances, absurd intrigues, and 
improbable incidents. In lysQ 
Mrs. Lennox published The Me- 
noirs of the Countess of Berci, 
taken from the French, 2 vols. 
12mo. and SuUys Memoirs, trans- 
lated, 3 vols. 4to. which have 
lince been frequently reprinted, in 
8vo. and the work is executed 
'With great ability. In 1758 she 
produced Henrietta, a novel of 
considerable merit, 2 vols. 12mo.; 
and, in \760, with the assistance 
of the Earl of Cork and Orrery, 
M Dr. Samuel Johnson, she 
Published a translation of Father 
irumoy*s Greek Theatre, 3 vols. 
4to.5 the merit of which varies 
Very materially in different parts 
of the work. Two years after, 
<he published Sophia, a novel, 2 
^Is. 12mo. which is inferior to 
kereariier performances. To these 
sbe afterwards added Euphemia, 
a novel, 1790, 4 vols. 12mo. Her 
success in the'dramatic walk was 
Jiot equal to what she experienced 
in her other works. Her plays 
^re entitled, 

1 Philander. Dr. Piece. 8vo. 
1757. 

2. The Shter. C. Svo. 1769. 

3. Old City Manners, C. al- 
tered. Svo. 1775. 

Mr5. Lennox died Jart. 4, 1804, 
agt'd 84 The latter part of her 
"fe was clouded by sickness and 
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penurjr 5 her <:hief support being 
derived from The Literary Fund. 

Lesley, George. From a de- 
dication by this author to the Earl 
of Westmorland, wherein he men- 
tions.his work as the frozen cop- 
ception of one bom in a cold 
climate, we imagine that he was a 
native of Scotland. He was rector 
ofWittering, in Northamptonshire, 
and wrote three pieces, which, 
though they have a dramatic form, 
he styles only Divine Dialogues. 
They are entitled, 

1 . Dives* Doom ; or. The Rich 
Man's Misery, 

2. Hre and Brimstone j or. The 
Destruction of Sodom, 

3. Abraham's Faith, 8VO.1675; 
J 684. 

The dates of the dedications are 
Jan. 7, 1675, and June 14, 1676. 
Leveridge, Richard. Of the 
country or parentage of this gen- 
tieman we are entirely ignorant. 
Being possessed of a deep and firm, 
bass voice, he became very early 
in life a retainer to the theatres. 
Sir John Hawkins says, he per- 
formed the part of Ismeron in 
Dryden's (he means Howard's) 
tragedy of The Indian Queen, and 
in it sung that fine song, " Ye 
*' twice ten hundred deities,*' com- 
posed by Pnrcell on purpose for 
him. When the theatre in Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields was opened, he 
became one of Mr. Rich's com- 
pany, and continued to perform 
therein while he remained on the 
stage. About the year 1726, he 
opened a coffee-house in Tavistock; 
Street, and published a collection 
of his 8ongs» in two pocket volumes, 
neatly ei^graved. '* Being a man 
" (says Sir John Hnnkins) of ra- 
" ther coarse manners and able to 
*' drfhk a great deal, he .vas by 
" pome thcMghta good companron. 
'^ The humour of his sou^s» ^wd 

GG 2 
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'' indeed of his conversatioD» con* from the Time of his QuarrtA 
*' sisted in exhortations to despise with the Pope to his Death. Print- 
*' riches, and the means of attain- ed for Edward and Charles Dilly, 
" ing them j to drown care by in the Poultry. In the title-page 
** drinking $ to enjoy the present to this performance^ he styles 
" hour, and to set reflection and himself rector of Waterstock and 
*' death at defiance. With such Emlngton, in Oxfordshire. We 
'^ a disposition as this, Leveridge would, if possible, avoid leading 
'' could not fail to be a welcome our readers into mistakes -, and yet 
" visitor at all clubs and assem* it is natural for us to suppose the 
** bliet, where the avowed pur- author of the most ridiculous of 
'' pose of meeting was an oblivion all dramatic performances, might 
" of care ^ and being ever ready likewise have written the absurdest 
^' to contribute to the promotion of all historical productions ; espe- 
*' of social mirth, he made himself cially when there occurs such t 
" many friends, from whose bounty coincidence between dates and 
*' he derived all the comforts that names. The tendency of the lat- 
" in an extreme old age he was ter pi^ce is, to represent our lewd 
'' capable of enjoying. A physi- and sanguinary tyrant, Henry the 
*' cian in the city procured from a Eighth, as an exemplar of chastitf 
*' number of persons an annual and mercy. 
^' contribution for his support, Lewis, Matthew Gregorit, 
'' which he continued to receive is son of the Deputy Secretary 
*' until his death.** He died22d at War, and was born about the 
of March 1759, at the age of 88 year 1774. For the amusement 
years. He produced of his leisure hour8> while on his 

Pyramus. and Thisle^ C. M. travels, he wrote a romance, call- 
12mo. 1716. ed The Monk, which was publisb^ 

Lewis, David. This gentle- ed in 3 vols. 17P5, when he was 
man, according to Whincop, was butjust turned of twenty-one years 
living in the year 1747* The same of age. As a literary production, we 
writer also informs iis, that he was grant, it displayed great genius and 
^voured with the esteem and talent, and some of the poetry was 
friendship of Mr. Pope, to whom exquisite -, but sorry we are to say, 
lie dedicated his otily dramatic thatit was disgraced by its outrages 
piece, entitled on decency and propriety, and 

Philip of Macedim. Trag. 8vo. very censurable on the score of of- 
172J, fence against the Scriptures: yet 

Ijbwis, Edwabd, M. a. Of at the time of its pnbltcalion, the 
this gentleman we know no more author was a member of the House 
than that h€ is author of of Commons; an elected guardian 

The tkdiitn Husband i or, ^e and defender of the laws, the re-o 
vwktted Bett avenged *, a Moral ligion, ttnd the morals of the 
Dram. &vq,,^l754, country. Tliese observations ap- 

We suspect htm, however, to ply, we should observe, to.. the 
be the same Edward Lewis, M«|(|^. jSrst edition ; for we believe tliat 
vrho, in the year 17^9> publiabi^ the author was induced, by the 
a work, entitled The Patriot f&ng severity pf censure, to remove 
4i6pl^^§fdi^'4ke l^e and R^n of somei^ the most offensive pas- 
t Henry the Ey0tff^,£mg^j^gland: sages lb jthe ;»econd, or a sttbse- 
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qnent impression. As a dramatist, of Icings and heroes; and the niia 

hts prnducttoDs are as follow : broaght oo private families bj an 

1. Filiage Virtues. J}t, Sat. indnlgeaceof avarice, Inst, Sec. as 
4to. 1796. the havock made in states and 

2. The Minister. T. 8vo. 1797. empires by ambition, crtlehy, or 

3. The Castle Spectre. D. 8v«. manny. His George Bantweii, 
1798. Faial Cttriositj, and ArdrmofFe* 

4. Rolku T. Svo. J 799. versham, are all phoned on com- 

5. The Tttins. F. 1/99. N.P. moo and well-known stories ; yet 

6. The East Indian, C. Svo. 1 800. they have perhaps more freqneDtlj 

7. >#</e/jiionv.Rom.Dr.8vo.l801. drawn tears from an audience, 

8. Alfonso, T. 8vo. 1801. than the more pompoas tragedies 

9. The Captive^ Monodrama. of Alexander the Great, AU far 
1S03. N. P. ' Lope, &c. particularly the first of 

10. The Harpers Daughter. T. them> which, being foonded on a 
1803. N. P. well-known old balbd, many of 

11. Rugaudno. Mel. Dr. 8vo. the critics <^ that time, who went 
1805. to. the first representation of it, 

12. Adefgitha. P. 8vo. 1906. formed so contemptuous an idea of 

13. The Wood Daemon. Rom. the piece in their expectations, 
Md. Dram. [Songs only printed, that they purchased the ballad 
$vo. I8O7.] (some thousands of which were 

14. FenonL D. Sva IS09. used in^ne day on this account), 
LiLLO, Gborgb, was by pro* in ordo* to draw comparisons be* 

ftssion a jeweller, and was bom in tween that and the play. Bat 

the oeighboorfaood of Moorgate, the merit of the play soon got the 

io London, on the 4th of Feb. better of this contempt, and pre* 

1^; in which neighbourhood he sented them with scenes written so 

forsaed his occupation for many truly to the heart, that they were 

Tears, with the fairest and most un- compelled to subscribe to their 

Uemisbed character. He was bred power, and drop their ballads to 

up ia the princi^es of the Pro- take up their handkerchiefs. 
t^rtant dissenters \ but let his reli- Mr. Lillo, as we before observed, 

gioQs tenets have been what they has been happy in the choice d 

Would, he would have beeu an ho- his subjects; bis conduct in the 

Boor to any sect he had adhered management of them is no less 

to. He was strongly attached to meritorious, and his pathos ?ery 

the Muses, yet seemed to have laid great. If there is any fault to be 

it down as a maxim, that the de- objected to his writings, it is, that 

votion paid to them ought always sometimes he affects an elevation 

to tend to the promotion of virtue, of style somewhat above the sim« 

toorality, and religion. In pur- plicit^ of his subject^ and the sup- 

tnaoce c^ this aim, Mr. Lillo was posed rank of his characters ; but 

kappy in the choice of his subjects, the custom of tragedy will stand m 

*tA showed great power of affect- some degree of excuse for this ; and 

^ the heart, by working up the a still better argument perhaps may 

passions to such a height, as to be admitted in vindication, not 

fender the distresses of comnoou only of our present author, but of 

^ domestic life equally in- other writers in the like predica* 

<^es(ing to the audiences as those 'meiit ; which is^ that eTeo nata^e 
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itself will j ustify this conduct ; since 
we find even the most bumble 
characters in real life, when under 
peculiar circumstances of distress, 
or actuated by the influence of any 
violent passions, will at times be 
elevated to an aptness of expres- 
sion, and power of language, not 
only greatly superior to themselves, 
but even to the general language 
and conversation of persons of much 
higher rank in life, and of minds 
more perfectly cultivated. 

In the prologue to Elmerick, 
which was not acted until after the 
author's death, it is said, that when 
he wrote that play he was depressed 
ly want, and afflicted by disease ; 
but in the former particular there 
appears to be evidently a mistake; 
as he died possessed of an estate oif 
60/. per annum, besides other efr 
fects to a considerable value. A 
late editor of his works (Mr. Da- 
vies), in two volumes, 12roo. 1775, 
relates the following story of hi$ 
author, which however we cannot 
think adapted to convey any fa- 
vourable impression of the person 
of whom it is told : '^ Towards the 
" latter part of his life, Mr. Lillo^ 
'' whether from judgment or hu- 
" mour, determined to put the 
*' sincerity of his friends> whp 
" professed a very high regard for 
" him, to a trial. In order to 
*' carry on this design, he put in 
'* practice an odd kind of strata- 
'' gem : he asked one of his inti- 
'* mate acquaintance to lend him 
" a considerable sum of money, 
<* and for this he declared he would 
*' give no bond, nor any other 
'f security, except a note of handj 
'« the person to whom he applied^ 
" not liking the terms, civilly re- 
*» fused him. 

" Soon after, Lillo met his ne- 
'' phew, Mr. Underwood, with 
^ whom he had been at variance 
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*' for some time. He put the sami^ . 
** question to him, desiring him to 
*' lend him money upop the same 
*f terms. His nephew, either fronj 
'* a sagacious apprehension of his 
" uncle's real intention, or from 
" generosity of spirit, immediately 
*' offered to comply with his re- 
** quest. Lillo was so well pleased 
*' with this ready compliance of 
*' Mr. Underwood, that he imroe- 
'' diately declared that he was 
** fully satisfied with the love and 
" regard that his nephew bore 
*' him ; he was convinced that his 
" friendship was entirely disint6- 
^' rested, and assured him that be 
" should reap the benefit such ge- • 
" nerous behaviour deserved. la 
*' consequence of this promise, he 
'* bequeathed him the bulk of his^ 
'' fortune.** 

The same writer says, that Lillei 
|n his person was lusty, but not: 
tall; and of a pleasing aspect^ 
though unhappily deprived of tha 
pight of one eye. 

Our author died Sept. 3, 1739« 
in the 47th year of his age ; an 
a few months after his death,«-i^ 
Henry Fielding printed the fol— ** 
lowing character of him in Tht^ 
Champion : " He had a pfirfect^^ 
'f knowledge of human nature^ 
'' though his contempt of all basop- 
'f means of application, which ara^ 
f* the necessary steps to great ac^^ 
** quaintance, restrained his con*r 
*' versation within very yarrow 
" bounds. He had the spirit oC 
** an old Roman, joined to the in- 
" nocence of ^ primitive Christian! 
" he was content with his little 
'^ |tate of lifQ, in which his excel- 
^f lent temper of mind gave him 
^' an happiness beyond the powee 
'5 of riches; and it was pecessary 
" fpi' his friends to have a sharp 
^* insight into his want of their. 
** services, as v^ell ^ good inQUpa,« 
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•' tion or abilities to serve him. 
** In shorty he was one of the best 
"of men, and those who knew 
" him best will most regret his 
'' loss." 

Whincop (or the compiler of the 
list of plays affixed to his Scander" 
leg) hais indeed spoken but slight- 
ingly of his genius, on account of 
some little sort of rivalship and 
pique subsisting between that gen- 
tleman and our author with re- 
spect to a tragedy of the latter's, 
entitled The Christian Hero, writ- 
ten on the same story with the 
Scanderheg of the form^er. Not- 
withstanding which, under the 
sanction not only of the success of 
1)18 pieces, but also of the com- 
mendations bestowed on ihem by 
'Mr, Pope, and other indisputable 
judges, we shall venture to affirm 
that Mr. Lillo is far from standing 
in the lowest rank of merit (how- 
ever he may be ranged with re- 
spect to fame) among our dramatic 
writers. 

His performances are eight in 
number^ and their titles as fol- 
" 16w: 

1. Silvia; or. The Country Bu" 
rial. O. 8vo. 1731. 

2. The London Merchant 5 or. 
The History of George Barnwell, 
T. 8vo. 1731. 

3. The Christian Hero. T. 8vo. 
N.D. [1734.] 

4. The Fatal Curiosity, T. 8vo. 

1737. 

5. Marina, P. Svo. 1738. 

6. Britannia and Batavia, M. 
Svo. 1740. 

7* Elmerick 5 or. Justice Trium* 
fhant. T. Svo. 1740. 

8. Arden of Feversham, T. 
l2mo. 1762. 

In the proposals for publishing 
lillo's works in 1773, besides the 
>bove, was| contained on^ piecej, 
9allea 
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The Regulators. C. then said to 
be existing in MS. 

Mr. Davies's edition of hk 
works, in two small volumes, pub- 
lished at 6s, had lately become so 
very scarce, that two guineas were 
commonly asked for a copy ^ when 
Mr. Lowndes, in 1810, reprinted 
and published them at a reason* 
able rate. Previously to this pub« 
lication, the bookseller whom we 
have mentioned made every pos- 
sible inquiry, by public advertise- 
ment and otherwise, after T/ie 
Regulators; and as he was un- 
successful, we may be allowed to 
doubt its existence. 

LiNDOE, . An actor hi the 

Newcastle Company^ who wrote 

Forget and Forgive. Com. 1804.. 

Lindsay, Sir David, was 
descended of an ancient family, 
and born in the reign of King 
James IV. at his father*s seat, 
called the Mount, near Coupar, in 
Fifeshire. He was educated at the 
university of St. Andrews; and, 
after making the tour of Europe, 
returned to Scotland in the year 
1514. Soon after bis arrival, he 
was appointed gentleman of the' 
bedchamber to the King, and 
tutor to the young Prince, after-* 
wards James V. From the verses 
prefixed to his Dream, we learn 
that he enjoyed several other ho* 
nourable employments at court; 
but, being supposed to favour the 
Reformation, he fell into disgrace,' 
and, 1533, was deprived of ajl 
his places, except that of lion king 
at arms, which he held to the 
time of his death. 

After the decease of King 
James V. Sir David Lindsay be-» 
came a favourite of the Earl of 
Arran, regent of Scotland ; but 
the abbot of Paisley did not suffer 
him to continue long in favour 
with the Earl, H^ then retired tQ 
Qq4 
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his paternal estate^ and spent the 
l-emainder of his days in rural 
tranquillity. He died in the year 
1553. Hifi claim to a place in 
this work is on the score of a few 
dramatic pieces still preserved in 
'MS, (and, as we think, in the 
Advocates* library, at Edinburgh), 
tmd perhaps on account of others 
mentioned in a prefatory adver- 
tisement to his poems. As the 
book is uncommonly scarce, we 
shall set down the title of it ; as 
y^'e]\ as an extract, in support of 
the latter part pf our assertion. 

The Warkis of the famous and 
vorthie Knicht Schir David Ltfnde- 
say of the Mont, a&as Lyonn King 
of Armes. Newly correciit and 
vindicate from the former Errouris, 
quhairwith thay tvar befoir cor* 
rvptit : and augmentit with siid'ie 
Warkis quhilk ivas not befoir im' 
prentit, Newlie imprehtit be Johne 
Scoi, at the Expensis of Henrie 
Charteris, and ar to be sauld in his 
Bueth, QH the North Syde of the 
Gait abone the Throne, 4to. 156$, 
From the Printer's Advertis^qaept 
to the Reader: 
" Na les ernist and vehement 
^' was he aganis thame in his 
'* fairsis and [^ublict playisquhairiq 
^' he was verray craftie and excel- 
^' lent. Sic ane spring he gaif 
^' yame, in the play play it beside 
f* Edinburgh, in presence of the 
** Queene Regent and fine greit 
^' part o£ the hobilitie, with ape 
^' exceeding greit nomiper of pe- 
^' pill iestand fra ix houris afoif 
" none till vi houris at *evin | 
^' quhair amangis raon/baith grave 
'* materis and mi^He trikkis \i6 
*^ brocht in anebi8chop,anepersoiie;» 
*' ane freiF^ and ane nun^ deckii 
*' up in thair Papisticall ort^m^Ttis 
/* and maner of raymebt. And 
*' thai refter brocht in King Cpr- 
*' fectioun quha reforoiani stndpe 
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^' deformities in his realme^ pis^ 
'' to the tryali of his clergie. And 
'' findand thame to be altogidder 
" idiotis, unworthie of ony ftme» 
*' tioun ecclesiasticall, decemit 
" thame to be degradit of thair 
** digniteis and spulzeit of thair 
" offices : quhilk beand executit, 
" and thay denudit of thair op* 
*' maist garmentis, thay war fund 
" hot verray fulis, hypocrites, flat- 
** teraris, and nouchtie penones." 
Many of the pieces contained 
in this collection were written by 
order of James V. Ejuch is *' The 
'' Answere which Sir David Linde- 
" say made to the King'a Flyting." 
This alliterative rhapsody begins 
— " Redoubted Roy, your rag- 
*^ ment I have read :** and the 
book concludes wi^i the following 
words : <' Quod Lindesay at the 
" command of James V," 

Mackenzie tells us, that oar an* 
thor*s comedies were so facetiooii 
that they afforded abundance pf 
mirth. The same writer also says, 
that Sir D^vid wrote several Uv 
gedies, and was the first who tn-^ 
produced dramatic poetry tnUK 
Scotland. , One of his emnediea^ 
was played in I6l5 \ but h^ is de^ 
dared 16 have undeirstood nothtnf^ 
of the rules of the theatre. 

His licentious use oi ^ords oc« 
casioned the Scots proverb, when 
9xxy tinuftiiat (s^jpressioo is niad^use 
. of, that '< tliereis niie sic e word 
^' in, a* Davie Lindsay.** 
There is in print of hit, 
A Play, 4to. tftO; 8vo. 1799; 
consisting of eight interludes, \\z. 
The Auld Man and ids Wife. 
Flattery, Dec^, and FaUekood^ 
n^lead King Humonityek 
fiumanity and Stnswdky» 
parliament of Correction* 
The Pmman and the Pardalu^^ 
The Punishment oftke Plcif^ 
Sermon o/ Folly. 
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The Three Vices overcome Truth Lloti>, Robbxt, was the son 

mmi Chastity. of Dr. Peirson Lloyd> and was 

lAVLmY, William^ son of the formerlj one of the ushers of 

celebrated composer who had a Westminster school. He was au« 

share ID the Theatre Royal, Drury thor of a poem called The Actor ^ 

Li(ne» in conjunction with Mn which not only gave proofs of 

Sheridan and Dr. Ford (the former great judgment in the subject he 

of whom became his son-in-law) « was treating of, but had also the 

is author of, merit of sniooth versification and 

1. The Honey Moon. C. O* great strength of poetry. In the 
1797- ' beginning of the poetical war 

2. The Pain&on. M. £. Songs which for some tinie raged among 
eoly, 8vo. 1799* Afterwards al- the wits of his age, and to which 
tsred, and called, the celebrated Rosciad sounded 

3. TheBing. M.E. 8vo. 1800. the first chaige, Mr. Lloyd was 
He is himseU a composer, and suspected to be the author of that 
possesses much of his father's taste poem. From that imputation, ho w^ 
sod melody ; but as a dramatist he ever, he exculpated himself by an 
bas had no success. advertisement in the public pa*^ 

LiVNBCAa, Richard, a resi* pers ; on which occasion the real 

deat at Wakefield, in Yorkshire^ author, Mr. Churchill^ boldly 

who published by subscription, in stepped forth, and in the same 

8ro. 1789, a volume consisting of public manner declared himself* 

poems, aiid the following drama* and drew on that torrent of Aati^ 

tic pieces: Rosdads, Apologies, Murphiads, 

1. The Generous Moor. T. ChurckilBadSg Examiners , kc4. 

2. The Lucky Escape, C* which for a long time kept up tb^ 

3. PloUing fvisfes, C. attention and employed the ge-» 
Ij.otd, ■ ■■ . Aq actor in the niuses of the greater part of thtt 

York company. He had received critical world. 

a good education^ and was design- Mr. Lloyd W^ some time of the 

cd for the church ; but preferred university of Cambridge, where 

the life of a pl^er* Finally, he be took the d^ree of M. A. Aftef 

tomed book-buUder, and figured he quitted his place of usher of 

away as a most complete genuine, Westminster school, he relied eh* 

impartial, authentic, general, ori« ttreiy on his p^ for subsistence $ 

ginal, universal writer, for Mr, but being of a thoughtless and ex- 

Cooke^ of Paternoster Row; in travagant disposition, he sooA made 

whose boose he died about five himself liable to debts which he 

years ago. TAie'wxoie A Comiinud" was unable to answer. In con* 

^ofIfume*sfBttoryofEnglan(i9 sequence of this situation he was 

ftt Mr. Qooke ; but has entitled confiiied in the Fleet Prison, where 

himself to a niche in the present he depended for support almost 

^ki by being the reducer of wholly on the bounty and gene- 

f^fn the Piiy to a farce, called rosity of his firiend Churchill, whose 

ike Romp. B^o. 1789. kindness to him continued undi* 

Llqtd, if aithibal EvavS, minished during all his necessities. 

(novated ^oin the German pf On the death of this his liberal 

}Suid, benefactor, Mr. Lloyd sunk ii^to 

TksJlephews, f, 8to. 1799^ H state Of des|)onden^^ which {>at 
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•* ^t TPsm CTmesxtEft 'n xsmi^rr 
*^* rnrtri^t tie: ^vkt -xt PnmaaSEis m 
'^ .ixi urtie W^^cn -nner. -rr-.-^ 

'* l«fr .tse fcrr of li?^ v":::--rr need 
•• uat 'be iarm^ ^le!:;'-.-! ir 'lie 

*^ ^BJii^ia of "'.In nr erizi Churr: ...:." 

-»» .int ^er^ iTPar. Tlie roilow- 
iX^ 'i ^ Uc 'ii' -ii-i vnncs : 

2- Jrrxuna -. or, T'^ .^.erskerr^'s 
mrriairrvr, D . ?. ^O. 1 7^ f . 

^. T"?^ ^"i^MT .fchoaiffyr !Vhme7t, C. 
Printed n The St, lames i Jfa^a-- 

4. T/te Death (yfJdam^T. Ilmcr. 

5. T!i* Capndomt Lasers CO. 

LncKMAii, Xofr?», was secne- 
twy ro t be Britisii Herring FisbeiT. 
His pocticai talents seem not to 
bave lieen vay extensive j as- the 
greater part of what he ha* fe- 
▼omred rbe ^orid wftii of that sort, 
ba* been ani^ a fe^^ 5ong5, odea> 
ttc written on reniporary safajects, 
aid intended to receive the ad- 
ranra^ of magical compositioii 
before they reached the public 
We find, however, two pieces of 
the dranjatic kind, both of them 
designed to be set ro music, but 
011I7 the steond of fhem^ we be* 
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D'tctiBatunT, lak 3LixinPfi&* T^Tfr- 
2Jfii -■ THi. -■ ■" ■!' -I y ix^ nnoic tn 5b 
TT-ise. jsr Tos I irAH ir the arasE 
aczmriiDia ■ntesrirr: lir cuiifo.'- 
^tiz^n: -le V^yt^ ^ome inmnimr- %nt 
35^ ir ai5 ^iiH yti ij^v ra t^'m'^tj^ mem?- 
iiir*ti on Mue:, , liff.y weane at- 
desn K ? H * I ' i^-^r^ \- 1 1 i%4ii I ■■^UT i L See, 
reaiier :f 'ticTx cout tnnf rtV, t 
cnmrcnrersni _Li i nph i<»r • j ^r ft t tm - by 
liira in rrri^ "o 
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however, tss ji himseif^ an nnrf- 
^snsjve J. :Ein^, "hat 3SL ^wha Isjss^ 
hinr, wben their ha i ^j if of" ftii 
desoh, exnresed Higir tjnw g^n ai 
havrng: lost hinr. 

He ctwi the 2^ a£ FebcnsEy 

fainilr ^nxzr'vhich this ^ent&nxaa 
was- descecded. had its ress^bsssss 
in Lincoicshire; but wheth er tfis 
DoctDT himseiF was bom there, 
acems not vcrj eas^r ta be ascer- 
tained. Langbaine aodX;^:a&. aid 
after them Whincou fflid Clipt- 
wood, who in the g e net i d are Ktlfe 
more than copiers* nm into the 
mistnke of giving this genCiemsBi 
bis education at the univemty of 
Cambridge; whereas 'Woodin- 
fbrras us» that it was at Oxford be 
was educated, where he made bis 
first appearance about 1573, and 
was afterwards a scholar tanSs- Ae 
learned I>. Hobye, of Trinity 
College. Here he niacfie verv ct>n^ 
siderable advances in learning;^ cfe^ 
dkated sopae time ta i;eadms t^ 
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sf antiquity, and having him- Winstanlej and Ant.Wood have 

turn to poetry, more espe- named four more dramatic pieces, . 

of the satirical kind, his besides the first of the two above 

5 soon rendered itself conspi- named, which they assert to have 

in various compositions of been written by this author, in 

ature, and obtained him no conjunction with Robert Green, 

iiderable reputation as a wit viz. 
oet. However, Mr. Lodge Lady Alimony, C. 

very sensible of the barren- Laws of Nature, C. 
of the soil throughout the Liberalitie and Prodzgalitle. C» 

neighbourhood of Parnassus, Luminalia. M. 4to. 1637. 

low seldom the study of po- But the first three of these, though, 

ields a competent provision they might be brought to agree in 

professors, very prudently point of time, yet are all printed 

lered it as only an amusement anonymously : and, as to the last, it 

sure hours, a relaxation from was written on a particular occa- 

important labours; and there- sion, and that not till two years 

after having taken one de- after Dr. Lodge's death, and full 

in arts, applied himself with thirty-five after that of Robert 

assiduity to the more profit- Green. 

study of physic j for the im- Logan, John, was born at 

ment of which he went Soutra, in the parish of Fala, coun« 

d, and, after staying a suffi- ty of Mid-Lothian, in the year 

time at Avignon to be en- 1748. His father, George Logan, 

to the degree of doctor in was then a farmer at that place;, 

university, he returned, and, but afterwards removed to Goss« 

3 latter end.of Queen Eliza- ford, the seat of the present Earl 

i reign, was incorporated in of Wemyss, in the county of East- 

niversity of Cambridge. He Lothian. His mother, Janet Wa- 

vards settled in London, terston, was daughter of John 

5, by his skill, and interest Waterston, who resided in the pa* 

the Roman Catholic party, in rish of Stowe. Both parents be- 

i persuasion it is said he was longed to that class of the Scottish 

rht up, he met with good dissenters who call themselves 

ss, and came into great prac- burgher- seceders; and were equal- 
ly distinguished by the unblemish- 

what year Dr. Lodge was ed rectitude of their conduct, the 

does not evidently appear j sincerity of their piety, and the 

le died in 1625, and had tri- benevolence of their hearts. They 

i paid to his niiemory by many had two sons, of whom John was 

is contemporary poets, who the younger. The care of the 

characterized him as a man farm, in consequence of the fa- 
iry considerable genius. ther being killed by accident as he 
is dramatic works are as fol* was returning from Edinburgh, de- 
volved upon the elder brother j 

Wounds of Civil IVar, T. which, however, he soon quitted, 

1504. and betook himself tp the study of 

A Looking-glass for London medicine. He afterwards went ta 

England. T. G. 4to. 1594. America as a surgeon, where be 

isted by Robeii preen.) died ^out the year 1735. 
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Jolm gave early proofs of that 
superiority of genius by which he 
was afterwards so remarkably dis- 
tinguished ', and his parents, with 
siQ alacrity that deserves imitation, 
fostered his love of learn ing> and 
resolved to educate bun for the 
clerical profession. 

Having received all the inforro- 
atton and erudition which the pa- 
rochial school could afford, he went 
to the university of Edinburgh, 
where he prosecuted the usual 
academical studies with uncom* 
roon diligence and success. In the 
stndy of the Greek and Roman 
classics he made singular profici- 
ency, and imbibed that taste for 
smplicity and elegance in writing 
which characterizes all his pro- 
ductions. In the prosecution of 
the physical and moral sciences he 
was remarkable for the same assi- 
duous attention and unremitting 
perseverance J of the latter, in 
particular, he has displayed his 
acquirements as an historian and a 

{reacher. He afterwards applied 
imself to the important and in- 
teresting study of theology, and, 
^er b^ing satisfied (as every dis- 
p^sioni^te inquirer will be) of the 
ralidity of that evidence by which 
the truth of our ho}y religion is 
supported, he exerted his powers 
in acquiring that stack of profes- 
sional knowledge which fitted him 
for making such a distinguished 
figure as a preacher of the gospel. 
During this period, « friendship 
between Mr._ Logan and Dr. Ro- 
bertson (late of Dalmeney) com* 
fnenced, which continued through 
life with undiminished affection, 
and uncontaminated with that jea- 
lousy which is too coipmon among 
men of genius. Michael Bruce, 
whose literary career was soon 
closed, was then a student at thp 
university of Edinburgh,- and the 



similarity of their genius and pur- 
suits soon produced an intimacy, 
which continued till the poet of 
Lochleven dropped prenaaturely 
into the tomb. After the death of 
Bruce, Mr. Logan engaged with 
alacrity in preparing the poems be 
had leA for the press: and in 1770 
he published Poems on several Or- 
casionSfbv Michael Briuey to which 
he added an account of the life 
and character of the author, and 
Some Poems wriUen By different 
jiutkors. 

After Mr. Logan had completed 
the cocu'se of theological learning 
which the laws of the Scottish 
churcb require of those who be* 
come candidates for her license^ 
he was employed by Mr. Sinclair, 
of Ulbster, in assisting the studies 
of his son, now Sir John Sinclair, 
Bart. The condition of a domestic 
tutor, however, is perhaps not very 
compatible with the proud and 
virtuous independence of genius; 
for though he may soothe himseK' 
with the fancied dignity of this 
station, and be pleased with the 
civilities that are shown him on 
account of his learning, yet it is 
impossible to separate fraai that 
condition th^ idea of dependence 
and inferiority. In this ignoble 
station Logan was not destined 
long to remain. After un4ergoing 
the usual examination^ and per- 
forming the exercises prescribed 
by the Taws of the churchy he <^ 
tained license firom the Presbyteiy 
of Edinburgh to preach the gospel. 
The fame of bis eloquence soon 
spread, and he received an unanl* - 
mous call from the Kirk-sessio^ 
and Incorporations of South Leith 
to become one of the ministers of 
that church and parish ; and h^ 
was accordingly ordained in tho 
year 1773. The duties of his mi^ 
nidterial office be discharged witji^ 
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iness and fideiily. While he regularities in conduct rather Ja- 
ded bis sacred and important congruous with the sacredness of 
s as a functionary of the the ministerial character. His 
:h, he did not abandon the parishioners, who, it seems, could 
ts, but spent his leisure hours not distinguish between transient 
e cultivation of polite litera- deviations from the path of recti- 

in general, and of poetical tude and determined wickedneai, 

K>sition in particular, for which were highly ienraged, and perse- 

e bad formed him with a cuted, with relentless fury, the 

*rful predilection. man who had laboured with asd- 

iring the session of college duity for their good, and whose 

•-SO he read a course of lec- learning and talents had been de* 

on the philosophy of history, voted for their improvement. Mr. 

. Mary*s chapel, £dinburgh ; Logan, foreseeing the storm that 

ndertaking in which he was was gathering around him, per- 

»uized by Principal Robertson, ceived that it would be inexpedient 

31air, and others eminent fur for him to remain any longer 

taste in literature, and their among a people who so ill requited 

jragement of genius. In 17SI his labour; and, with a modera- 

iblished the substance of that tion which does him honour, 

of his prelections which re* agreed to withdraw from his office; 

to ancient history, in one and Mr. Dickson was appointed his 

volume, entitled Elements assistant and successor. 

:e Pidlosopky of History, In After this he went to London^ 
ame year he gave to the pub- and was engaged in writing for 
volume of poems, which v. ere The English Review, He also wrote 
vourably received, that a se- a pamphlet which attracted con- 
edition was soon called for. siderable notice, entitled A Review 
only did he distinguish him- of the principal Charges against 
in the beaten track of lyric Mr, Hastings, His health now 
elegiac poetry, he also cuiti- began to decline; and his literary 

1 the fevour of the Tragic career and multiplied sorrows were 
?; and accordingly, in 17S3, terminated by his death, on the 
rpote the tragedy of Runna- 25th of December 1788. 

; which, however, was never The dramatic pieces which be 

1 (except once in Edinburgh), produced are two^ viz. 

ccount of certain references 1. Rnnnamede, T. 9vo. 1784. 

h it was supposed to have to 2. Wedding Day, T. N. P. 

politics of thi>se times. But Lonsdale, M. This gentle- 

ugli it was never applauded man, we think, was at one tiase 

e theatre, yet it pleases in the machinist and contriver of panto* 

t, though unaccompanied with mimes at Sadler's Wells, and is 

nagic charm of voice and ges- the author of. 

Such disappointments could I. The Spanish Rivals. M. P. 

ail to make a deep impression 8vo. 1784, 

is mind; and they accorrrmgly 2. Al ago and Dago, Vant, 1794. 

ased that melancholy to whirh N. P. 

as naturally subject ; an effect Love, James. By this name 

h every friend to genius must the present author was distin* 

nt, as it produced certain ir- guished for many years before h\9 
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deaths though it was only as- theatre, where he continuect da- 

sumed (we believe, from his witVs ring the remainder of his life. la 

maiden name De D Amour) when 17^5, with the assistance of hi* 

' he first attached himself to the brother, he erected a new theatre 

stage. His real name was Dance ^ at Richmond, and obtained a li- 

artd he was one of the sons of .cense for performing in it; but did 

Mr. Dance, the city surveyor, not receive any benefit from it, 

.whose memory will be transmitted as the success of it by no means 

to posterity, on account of the answered his expectations. He died 

clumsy edifice which he erected about tlie beginning of the. year 

for the residence of the city's 177**' He neither as an actor or 

chief magistrates. Our author re- author attained any high degree of 

ceived, it is said, his education at excellence. His performance of 

Westminster school, from whence FalstniF was by much the best j 

he removed to Cambridge, which but this was afterwards exhibited' 

he left without taking any degree, to the public with so much more 

About that time a severe poetical advantage by Mr. Henderson, that 

satire against Sir Robert Walpole, the reputation which Mr. Love 

then* minister, appeared under acquired by it has been eclipsed 

the title of Are these Things soP by the superiority of genius which 

which, though written by Mr. his successor displayed in the re-- 

Miller, was ascribed to Mr. Pope, presentation of the same charac— 

To this Mr. Love immediately ter. As an author he has givei» 

wrote a reply, called Yes, they are ; the world the following pieces ; 

tvhat then? which proved so sa- 1. Pamela. C. 8vo. 1742. 

tisfactory to the person whose de- 2. The Witches, Pant. IJtfi^ 

fence was therein undertaken, that 3. Rites of Hecate, Pant. J764<-' 

he made him a handsome present, N. P. 

and gave him expectations of pre- 4. The Hermit. Pant. lyO^m- 

ferment. Elated with this distinc- N. P. 

tion, with the vanity of a young 5. The ViUage Wed£ng, P.E^ 

author, tfnd the credulity of a 8vo* 1767. 

•young man, he considered his for- 6\ Timon of Athens. Altered.^ 

tune as established, and, neglect- 8vo. I768. 

ing every other pursuit, became 7» The Ladies^ Frolic, O. 1770. 

an. attendant at the minister's le- N. P. 

vees, where he contracted habits 8. City Madam, C. 1771' N.P. 

of indolence and expense without Q, Rule a Wife and have a Wife. 

obtaining any advantage. The C. alt. 

stage now offered itself as an asy- Lovblace, Richasik^ Ande« 
lum from the difficulties he had gant poet of the 17th century, 
involved himself in ; and therefore. He was the eldest son of Sir Wil- 
changing his name to Love, he liam Lovelace, of Woolwich, in 
inade his first essays in strolling Kent, and was born iu that county 
companies. He afterwards per- about 161^8. He received his gram- 
formed both at Dublin and £din- mar learning at the Charterhouse, 
burgh, and at the ktter place re- and, in the year l634, bpcame a 
sided some years as manager. At gentleman-commoner of Glouces- 
length he received in the year ter Hall, Oxford; being then, a^ 
1762 an invitation to Drury L,ane Wood observes, '' accounted thcj 
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*' most amiable and beautiful per- 
" son that eye ever beheld, a 
*' person also of inuate modesty, 
" virtue, and courtly deportment ; 
" which made him then, but espe- 
" cially after, when he retired to 
" the great city, much admired 
*' and adored by the female sex." 
In 1636^ on tbeKing*s coming to 
Oxford, he was created M.A. and, 
leaving the miiversity, retired, as 
Wood phrases it, in great splendour 
to the court, where, being taken 
into the favour of Lord Goring, 
be became a soldier, and was first 
an ensign and afterwards a captain. 
Oa the pacification at Berwick, he 
leturaed to his native country, and 
took possession of bis estate worth 
about five hundred pounds per 
snoum ; and about the same time 
was deputed by the county to d6- 
^ver the Kentish petition to the 
House of Commons ; which giving 
offence, he was ordered into cus- 
tody, and confined in the Gate- 
bouse, from whence he was re- 
leased on giving bail, in 40>000/. 
fiot to go beyond the lines of com- 
Rinnication without a pass from the 
Speaker. During the time of his 
confinement to London, he lived 
beyond ihe income of his estate, 
cbiefly to support the credit of the 
royal cause ; and in the year l646 
be formed a regiment for the ser- 
l^ice of the French King, was co- 
»onel of it, and wounded at Dun- 
kirk. In 1648 he returned to 
^"gland with his brother, and was 
Jg^in committed prisoner to Peter- 
"O^se in London, where he re- 
gained until after the King's death. 
^^ tbai period he was set at liberty ^ 
"^t (says Wood), " having then 
consumed all his estate, he grew 
' ^ery melancholy (which at length 
brought him into a consump- 
tion), became very poor in t>ody 
and purse, was the object of 
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charity, went in ragged clothes 
(whereas when he was in his 
• *' glory he wore cloth of gold and 
'' silver), and mostly lodged ix| 
'* obscure and dirty places, more 
" be6tting the worst of beggars 
'^ than poorest of servants. He 
'^ died in a very mean lodging ia 
'* Gunpowder Alley, near Shoe 
'' Lane, in l65S, and was buried 
'* at the west end of St. Bride's 
'' church." He wrote two plays, 
neither of which has been print- 
ed, viz. 

1, The Scholar, C. Acted at 
Gloucester Hall and Salisbury 
Court. 

2. TheSffldier. T. 

Surely Wood has aggravated the 
poverty of Lovelace ; for his daugh- 
ter and sole heir, Margaret, mar- 
ried Henry, fifth son of Lord Chief 
Justice Coke, and carried to her 
husband the estates of her father 
at Kingsdown in Kent. In pos- 
session of these, it is highly im- 
probable that he should die poor 
and in rags, in a mean lodging, as 
Wood describes. 

Under the name of Lucasta, 
which is the title to bis poems, he 
compliments a Miss Lucy Sache- 
verel, a lady, according to Wood, 
of great beauty and fortune, whom 
he was accustomed, durfog* iftt 
intimacy, to call Lux casta. On a 
strong report of Lovelace*s havii^ 
died of his wound rec^eived at 
Dunkirk, she married. Winstan- 
ley has, not without some degree 
of propriety, compared him to Sir 
Philip Sidney. 

LovETT, Robert. Probably 
an Irish gentleman, who wrote one 
play, called 

The Bastard. Trag. JS.P. 

Lower, Sir William, j^t. 
was a noted Cavalier in the r^ign 
of King Chafles I. , He was bom 
at a place called Tiemare in Com* 
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wall. During the heat of the civjl 
wars he took refuge in Holland, 
where, being strongly attached to 
the Muses^ he had an opportunity 
of enjoying their society, and pur- 
suing his study in peace and pri- 
vacy. He was a very great ad- 
knirer of the French poets, parti- 
cularly Comeille and Quinault^ on 
whose works he has built the plans 
of four out of the eight plays which 
he wrote. The titles of his dra- 
matic works are, 

1. Phaanix in her Flames. T. 
4to. l63p. 

2. Polyeuctes j or. The Martyr. 
«T. 4to. \655. 

3. Haratius. T. 4to. l666. 

4. The Three Ihrothies. C. 1657, 
N.P. 

5. Don Japhet of Armenia. C. 
1657. N. P. 

6. Enchanted Lovers. Pastoral. 
13tno. 1658. 

7- Noble IngraAtude. Pastoral 
Tragi-Com. r2mo. 1659. 

8« Amorous Fantasme. T. C. 
12tno. I66D. 

Sir William Lower died in l662. 

LvcAS, Hbnry. This gentle- 
fban was a student at the Middle 
Temple, and son of the celebrated 
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3. The Reconciliation* C- StQ» 

LuNDi John, a barber, resident 
at Pontefract, in Yorkshire, wastbe 
author of several poetical pieces, 
chiefly of a light and >^himsical 
turn 3 and dlso of 

Ducks and Peas, l^arce. Sro* 

1?77. 
LuptoN, ThoMas. Of this 

author, Ldtigbaitle tells us he was 

unable to fedover any particulars, 

either as to the time of his birth, 

the place where he lived, or anj 

thing he "^rote, excepting one 

piece, mentioned ia former oM^ 

logues, entitled 

AllforMbney, 4to. 1579. B.L 

As to the former particulars, we 

kndW as little a^ Mr. Langbaine; 

but, happening to have seen the 

play, which that writer honestly 

confesses he had not, are able to 

ascertain the author's name, which 

Mr. ILangbaine has mistakenly 

called Lupon. The natne, as we 

have given it, is pritited, together 

withUiat of the publisher, at the 

end of the piece, which is very 

old, being written in rhyme, and 

printed in the black letter, with* 

out any numbering to the pages. 



Irish patriot. Dr. Lucas. He is The manner of the writing, more* 

the author of, «cxer, is as old as that of the print* 

1. Love in Disgtdse. Op. 1776. jng. The characters are figura- 

K P. tive ; 4Ufar Money, IFit without 

There is also another play of Money, Money tvithout H^it, Plea* 

his, printed in a volume of miscel- sure, &c. being personified add 



lanies, 4to. entitled, 

2. 7)W Earl of Somerset. T. 

4to. 1779. 

And to these we have to add, 

3. Cm&Mt. M. .4to. 1795. 



made Interiocutors in this play oi 
morality. 

LTDf, William. See Jotvbs^ 
William. 
LvtY, or Lilly, John, was 
Z,tJCAS,WtLLt AM, has published -bqm in die Weald of Kent, about 
The MmutseHpt. Int. f 2mp. the year 1553, accordipg to the 

computation of Wood, wh6 sajfS 
" he became a student in Magda- 
'' ten College in the beginning of 
" I56g, aged sixteen or there* 



1800. 

I^Does, C. is the translator 
iSrom the German of, 

1. The Lawyers. Dr.8vo. 1 799. 



% J^asnshMan, Dr« 6vo. 1799* "' abouts, and was ajfter wards o&f 
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^' of the demies or clerks of that aVraost immediatel/. aii4 uhlv«r' 
•'.house/' He took the degree of sally followed; at least, if we 



B. A. April 27, 1573, and of M.A. 
io the year 1575. On some dis- 
gust he removed to Cambridge^ 
from whence he went to court, 
where he was taken notice of by 
Queen Elizabeth, and had expecta- 
tions of being preferred to the post 
of master of the revels j. in which, 
after many . years attendance, he 
was disappointed. In what year 
he died is unknown; but Wood 
says, he was alive ip 1597* He 
Was a very assiduous student, and 
warmly addicted, more especially, 
to the study of poetry, in which 
he made so great a proficiency, 
that he has bequeathed to the 
vrorld no less than nine dramatic 
pieces. He is considered as the 
£rst who attempted to reform and 
purify the English language, by 
purging it of obsolete a^d vincouth 
expressions. For this purpose he 
Airrote a book, entitled Eupkues. 
The Anatomy of IVit, verie plea* 

sant for all Gentlemen io read, and paralleled John Lilly \ and in his 
most necessary to remember: where' epistle dedicatory says, '^ that he 

"sate at Apollo's table; that 
'* Apollo gave him a wreath of his 



at 

may give Credit to the words of 
Mr. Blount, who published six of 
Mr. Lyly's plays together, in one 
volume,^ in twelves; in a preface 
to which he says of our author, 
that '* our nation are in his debt 
*'/or a new English, which he 
"taught them: Euphiies and his 
^' England fsays he) beganjirst that 
" language} all our ladies were his 
" scholars 5 and that lieauty at 
'* court, which could not parley 
" Euphuisme, (that is to say) who 
" was unable to converse in thai 
" pure and reformed English which 
" he had formed his work to be the 
"standard of, was eis little re^ 
" garded as she which now there 
" speaks not French" 

According to this Mr. Blount, 
Mr. Lyly was deserving of the 
highest .encomiums. He styles 
him, in his title-page, the only 
rare poet of that time, the witty, 
comical, facetiously -quick, and un^ 



in are contained the Delyghts that 
Witfolloweth in his Youth, fry the 
fhasaninesse of Love, and the 
Jiappinesse lie reapeth in Age, by 
the Perfectnesse of Wisdome, 4to. 
H letter, 1581 ; and this was fol- 
lowed by Eupkues 'and his Eng- 
land, containing his Voyage and 
Adventures, mixt 2mtA sundrie pre- 
tie Discourses of. honest Love, the 
Description of the Countrie, the 
Court, and the Manners of that 



" own. bayes without snatching, 
" and tJiat the lyre he played on had 
" no borrowed strings.** And in- 
deed, if what has been above 
said with regard to the reforma- 
tion of the English language had 
been fact, he certainly had a claini 
to the highest honours from his 
countrymen, and even to have a 
statue erected to his memory. 



•^^fc. Delightful to be read, and These eulogiums, however, are not 
fjotfdng hurtfull to be regarded : wellfounded; for though the lan- 
^^erdji there is small Offence by 
jMhtnesse given to the JVise, and 
*w*e Occasion of Loosen esse proffered 
^ the fVantqn, 4to. bl. letter. 
^582. This met with a degree of 
wccess unusual with the ' first 

ittenjpters of reformation, being 
▼01. 1. 



guage might be improved by h.in^ 
in its then state*, he was but an 
affected writer. Drayton has given 
his true character, when he says^ 

" The noble Sidney with this last 

arose, 
'* "Hiat heroe for numbers and fos prow } 
U H 
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^ That thoroughly paad our lan^ige, 

as to show^ 
** The plenteous English hand in hand 

might go 
•* With Greek and Latin, and did first 

reduce 
'* Our tongue from Lyl/s writing, then 

in use; 
**1Uking of stones^ tiarSy plants, of 

fishes^ flies, 
*' Playing with, words and iille stmjlies, 
" Aa th' English apes and very zanies 

be 
^ Of cvciy thing that they do hear and 



** So imitactn^his ridiculous tricks, 
'* They tpeak and write,, all like mere 
lunatics.'* 

His play«,^ which were in that 
age very well esteemed both by 
l£)e court and the university, are^ 
as said before, nine in number^ 
and their titles as follow : 

1. JiUxander and Cwnpaspe. 
Tiagi-Com. 4to. 1584. 

2. S€^oandVhao.CMoA5S4. 
/3. EnSmiotu Com. 4to. 1591. 

4. Gulathea. Com. 4tb. 1^92. 

5. Midas. Cpm. 4to. 1592. 
// ^ $. Mother BomlU. C.4to. 1594. 

7* Wmian in the Moon. Com. 

4t<S. 1597* 

8. Maid her Me^morphosis.Ato. 
iQOO, 

9. Love his Metamorphosis, )yf. 
Past. 4t6. 1601. 

Winstanley and Wood ha\'e at- 
tributed another piece to this au«> 
thcfr, entitled 

A learning for f cur Women y 
but very erroneously, that having 
been written by an anonymous 
authoi'. 

Lynch, Francis. Of this gen- 
tleman we can trace nothing far- 
ther than that he was a writer of 
the bst cj^tury, and author of two 
dramatic pieces, viz. 

1. ThM Independent Patriot. C. 

8vo. 1737- 

Chetwood also mentions, 

2. The Mm 0/ Honour. Cr 



Lton, WiLtiAW, was^ a strol- 
ling player, who sometimes used 
to perform at the theatre in Edin- 
burgh, in which city he died about 
the year 1748. He was considcF- 
ed as very excellent in the cha* 
racter of Gibby j but the most rc^ 
markable quality which he possess^ 
ed was an uncommonly retentive 
memory, of which the following 
instance may be given as a proof. 
When he was one evening over his 
bottle, in company with some of 
his brethren of the theatre^ he 
wagered a crown bowl of punch, a 
liquor of which he was very fond, 
that next morning at the rehearsal 
he would repeat a DailvAdvertiser 
from beginning toend. The player, 
who considered this boast as words 
of course only, paid uo great re* 
gard to them , but as Lyon was 
positive, he laid the wager. Next 
morning at the rehearsal he put 
Lyon in mind of his wager, ima* 
gining, as he was drunk the night 
before, that he certainly must have 
forgot it, and rallied him on his 
ridiculous bragging about his me^ 
mory. Lyon pulled out the pa* 
per, desired him to look at it, and 
be judge himself whether he did or 
did not win his wager. Notwith- 
ftanding the unconnexion between 
the paragraphs, the variety of ad-* 
vertisements, and the general chaos 
which goes to the composition of 
any newspaper, he repeated it 
from beginning to end, without 
the least hesitation or mistake : an 
instance of a strong memory, At 
parallel of which perhaps canned 
be produced in any age or nation. 

He is the author of one ikrce, 
altered from Vanbrughy called 

The JFr angling Lovers; or, lAk' 
Master like Man. F> H^o^^4SL 
Printed at Edinburgh. . 
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MAS 

JVl* £. These initial^ stand to a 
draznatic piece published in the 
reign of Charles I][. entitled 

Saint Ckily. Trag. 
But we cannot find out any known 
author of that time^ with whose 
name the letters, will correspond^ 
or by whom, therefore, we can 
with any appearance of probability 
form a conjecture of its having 
been written* See Mbobourn, 
Matthew. 

M , J. C. These initials 

are affixed to the translation of a 
^agedy of Schiller's, entitled 

Mary Stuart, 8vo. [1801.] 

M. W. These letters stand in 
the title-page of a dramatic piece, 
called . 

The Female IVits. Com. 4to. 

Coxeter, in his reiKiarks on Jacob, 
Jias altered with his pen the letters 
^f W. N. which that author (fol- 
lowing Gildon) had paentioned as 
belonging, to a piece, entitled 

The Huntington Divertisement, 
Imerlude. 4to. 1678. 
to those at the head of this article. 
We therefore imagine these to be 
the letters properly belonging to 
it, and Jacob to have been in a 
mistake. Whincop, however, has 
iQaplicitly copied the W. N. from 
Jacob. 

Mabbc, Jam£s, was of a good 
&tnUy in the county of Surry, and 
Was born in the year I56g. He 
was sent to Magdalen College, 
Oxford, in 1585, and two years 
afterwards became a demy in that 
house. In 1595 he was chosen 
perpetual fellow, and took the de- 
gree of M. A. in 1598. He had 
^ honour to be one of the proc- 
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tors of the university in l60d, 
and havii^ studied the civil law, 
he, three years after, petitioned the 
congregation of regents to be fa- 
voured with the degree of bache- 
lor of that faculty. At length, he 
was taken into the service of Sir 
John Digby, Knt. afterwards Earl 
of Bristol, and was by him made 
his secretary when he went am- 
bassador into Spain, where he 
remained several yeam^ improving 
himself in various sorts of learn'* 
ing, and in the customs and man- 
ners of that and other countries. 
After his return itito England, he 
was made one of the lay preben- 
daries of the cathedral church of 
Wells, being then in orders^ and 
esteemed a learned man, a good 
orator, and a facetious-conceited 
wit. In 1642 he was living at 
Abbotsbury, in Dorsetshire, in the 
family of Sir John Strangewayg, 
where he died soon afterwards, 
and was buried in the church be- 
longing to that place. He trans- 
lated 

The Spanish Batffd, represented in 

Celestinay or. The Tragic Comedy 

of CaUsto and Melibea, fol. 1631. 

Macarthur, Samuel, was 

author of 

The Duke qfRothsay. T. 8vo. 
1780. ^ 

Macartney, C. a provincial 
actor, wrote • 

The Fbw. C. O. 8vo. N. D. 
He performed at Birmingham in 
1800; where,'after a shor^ cotttt- 
ship, he married Miss^ {Linton, 
aged 15, who was then performing 
with theipompany, 

Macaulat, John. This gep- 
tlen^, who is M. R. I: A. issides 
n n 2 
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Vnanimity , a poem, and A MonO' 2. Love and Loyalty, 0« 
dy on the Death of Lady AraleUa 3. Princess of Tarento. C. 
Denny 'y produced 4. Fimonda, T. 8vo. 1788. 

The Genius of Ireland. M. 8vo. Machin> Lswifr Concerniog 
1785. this author we find nothing upon 

Mac Caathy, Charlotte^ record, but that he lived in the 
. was the author of one perform- reign of King James I. and wrote 
ance ; published, apparentlyi with one dramatic piece, which we find 
-the view to introduce some propo- reprinted in Dodsley's Collection of 
•sals for printing a book, called Old Plays, entitled 
Justice and Reason faithful Guides The Dumb Knight, Com. 4to. 
to TVm/A; which, however, we 16O8. 

believe was never made public. It Mackenzie, Henmy. This 
is entitled gentleman is a native of Scotland)- 

The Author and Bookseller, Dr. and, for the elegance of his writ- 
Piece. 8vo. N. D. [1765.] ings, has been sometimes cdlled 
McDonald, Andrew, was the Addison of the North. He 
bom at Leith, the son of George commenced his career as an au- 
•Donald, a gardener there (the M*= thor by the publication, in 177 J* 
.was prefixed by our author on his of The Man of Feeling, a novel, 
coming to London). By the assist- In the same year appeared his 
ance of Bishop Forbes, of Leith, Pursuits of Happiness, a poem 5 
he received a liberal education, which was followed by The Man 
and for some time had the charge of the World, and Ju&a de Rou" 
of a chapel in Glasgow 5 in which bigne, novels. In 1779* when a 
city he made his maiden essay in society of literary gentlemen at 
the novel way, by the pbblication Edinburgh came to the resolution 
of The Independent, He after- of publishing a periodical paper, Mn 
wards came to London, and wrote Mackenzie, then of the exchequer 
many ingenious pieces in the news- in that city, was intrusted with 
papers; they were chief y lively, the conduct of the work. His 
satirical,. and humorous, and his numerous papers in The Mirror, 
signature was Matthew Bramble, the first production of that society. 
He w^s highly gifted with genius, are particularly distinguished for 
and abundantly stored with scien- elegance and neatness. The Loun- 
tific and classical knowledge ; but, ger succeeded, to which hd'like<> 
.for want of connexions in this wise contributed many excellent 
kingdom, and proper opportunity essays. In 1793, our author edit- 
to force his talents into notice, he ed a quarto volume of Poems by 
struggled with great distress ; and, the late Rev, Dr, Thos, Blaoklockg 
in the 33d year of his age, died at together with an Essay on the Edu* 
Kentish Town, Aug. 22, 1790, cation of the Blind, &c. In the 
a victim to a lingering infirmity, dramatic way, he is the author €tf^ 
leaving a wife and infent daughter 1. The Prince of Tunis, T* Ssq, 
iuca s*ate of extreme indigence. 1773. 

A volume of his Miscellaneous 2. The Shipttreck. T.Svo. 1^84, 

H^ib was published in 8vo. 1791 > 3. The Force of Fashion, C. 

in which were comprised the fol- I789. N. P. 

lowing dramatic pieces:. 4. The White Hypocrite* Com. 

1. The Fair Apostate* T. Mackuv, Chajlles. Thi»au^ 
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tborwas a native of Ireland, born, the hands of any other performer- 
as we have been informed, in the would have gone unnoticed. For 
county ofWestMeatli, and that the several seasons he performed co- 
name of 'his family was M* Laugh- mic characters ; jind on the 10th' 
lin; which seeming somewhat of May 1735, was unfortunate 
uncouth to the pronunciation of an enough to kill Mr. Hallam, an 
English tongue, he, on his coming actor in the same fheatre with 
upon the stage, anglicized it to himself (Drury Lane), and wha 
that by which he was ever after- was grandfather to the present 
wards known. He is said to have Mrs. Mattocks. The dispute ori- 
been born as early as the 1st of May ginated about a wig, whicii Hal- 
1690, and, absconding from his lam had on in Fabian's Trick for 
itiother, then a widow, came over Trkk, and which the other claim- 
to England in the year 1708. He ed as his property; and, in z 
was presently seduced into a mar- warmth of temper, he raised his 
jiage with a publican's widow in cane, and gave him a fatal stroke 
the Borough; bnt the circum- in the eye. He was brought to 
stance coming to the ears of his trial in consequence; but no ma- 
friends, the widow was compelled licious intent appearing in evi- 
to resign him (on the ground of dence, he was acquitted. On the 
non-age), and he was sent back 14th of February 1741 he esta- 
te Ireland. Here forming an ac- blished his fame as an actor, in 
quaintance with some under-gra- the character of Shylock, in The 
duatesof Trinity College, Dublm, Merchant of Venice, and restored 
he took tip the employment of to the stage a play which had been 
badgeman in that college; read forty years supplanted by Lord 
much for the improvement of his Lansdowne's /<?t^^ o/'^^ice. Mack- 
mind, and remained in that menial lin's performaftce of this character 
situation till he arrived at the age so forcibly struck a gentleman ia 
•of 21. He then again came to the pit, that he as it were involun- 
Xondon, associated with the fre- tarily exclaimed, 
quenters of Hockley in the Hole, This is the Jew 
made a connexion with a strolling That Shakspeare drew, 
company, played Harlequin \ and, It has been said that this gentle- 
after leading an extraordinary man was Mr. Pope ; and that he 
course of life, was again restored meant his panegyric on Macklin 
to his mother, and returned to his as a satire against Lord Lan<downe. 
former station of badgeman in The manager and performers 
Trinity College. A third time, he having about this time disagreed, 
quitted, and finally, his mother's Macklin and several of the most 
superintendence, and arrived in eminent of the company, among 
England in 1716. He first joined whom was Mr.Garrick, revolted; 
a company of players at Bristol, and a formal agreement was sign- 
then attached himself to several ed, by which they bound thern- 
stroUing companies, and after- selves not to accede to any terms 
wards made his entr6 at the the- which might be proposed to them 
atre in Lincoln's Inn Fields; by the patentee, wifhout the con- 
wbere his merit was first shown in sent of all the subscribers The 
a small character in Fielding's contest between the manager iand 
Coffierhmfe , PolUi^ion, whicb in the seceders became soon v^ry un-* 
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equal. The latter fpand all a^pli- tinie> till tbe manage cenH b* 
cations for a new patent ineffectual, brought into better temper^ or he 
There was now no remedy 4eft,bu^. (Macklin)- shqiiW hay^ it in his 
to agree with the manager upon the po^er to provide for himself suit-^ 
best terms that could be obtained.^ ably to bis rank ia the theatre^' 
Some of ihe principal actors^ and He alsa obtained a promise of Mr^ 
such as were absolutely necessary Rich to give Mrs. Macklin a 
to the conducting of the theatrical weekly salary of 3^. These pro^ 
machine, were admitted to favoui:. posals were strenuously rejected 
upon equal terms, and were al- by Macklin, who persisted id htB 
lowed the same annual -stipends claim of Mr. Garrick*^ absolutelj^, 
which they enjoyed before the, fultilling the tenour of their com^, 
secession ; others of less conser pact. Mr. Garrick, notwithstasd-* 
quence were abridged of half their ing the perseverAQce of Macklin» 
income. The manager ascribed accepted Fleetwoods proposals^ 
this revolt of tfce players chiefly to and entered iiitp covenant with 
Mr. Macklin ; and him he deter* him, for that seas^n^ at a verjr 
mined to punish for his ingratitude, considerable income.. His recep* 
To the rest he was reconciled ; but tion, however, in the part of Bayes 
eternal banishment from his the-r ^/{e^ear^o/^, was very disagreeable, 
atre was tlie doom which he pro- When the curtain drew up, the 
nounced on the man who had playhouse showed more like a 
been once his friend and adviser, bear-garden ihstn a Theatre HoyalJ 
Macklin had no inclination to be- The most terrible noises issued 
come the *scape-goat in this husi* fVom boxes, pit, and gaUeries. 
ness; and he urged Mr. Garrick Garrick, as soon as he eateted» 
to abide by thie articles of their bowed very low several times, and 
agreement ; \fy which it was cove- entreated to be heard. Peas were 
nanted, that neither of the con* thrown upoi^ the stage, asid ht^ 
tracting parties should accommo^ was saluted With loud hisses^ aB«L 
date matters with the .patentee continual cries of*— Q]^.' QjF'!. 
without including the other. Mr. This theatrical tempest lasted two 
Garrick could not but acknow- nights. At last, the ardour of; 
ledge the justice of Macklin^s Madelines party begtfn to relax> 
plea ) he declared that he was and Grarrick recovered tb^ public 
4 ready to do all in his power to ful- favour. Mr. Janres Lacy, how^ 
fil his agreement -, but as the ma- ever, who succeeded FleetWoo4 
eager continued obstinate in his in the raa[hdgement> brought about 
resolution to exclude Mr. Macklin, a revolution in the theatre^ i^ 
it could not reasonably^ be expect- 1 747-8. Hefoirgot all former 'dia- 
ed that he should, by an obstinate putes^ and engaged Maeklin and 
perseverance in a desperate ton- his wife at a very considerable sa- 
test, greatly injure his own for- lary. In the spripg of 1 74d, She- 
tune, and absolutely be the means ridan, then manager of the DuUih 
of starving eight or ten people, theatre, offered' our author and hts^ 
whose fate depended on his accom* wife 800/. per year, for two years^- 
modating the dispute with Fleet- which~ he accepted, aud they tooo 
wood. He offered Mr. Macklin aftei^ landed in Dublin to perform 
the sum of 6L to be paid weekly theif engagements. But Macklin'a 
out of his income^ for a certain disposition 10 jealposy and diaaatia*^ 
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ftdioD U3l pievailed ; lor sa»o9- in wiudi lie introdooedhis daiig^* 
If bad be been a mooth io Dublio, ter as an actress to tbe protection 
^beo be began to find out, tbat of tbe pablic— What iod need bim 
tbe manage cbose to per^onn tea- to quit tbe stage iii the full vigour 
gedies aa well as comedies at bis of fame and coustitution, was one 
theatre $ tbat bis owa naaie stood of those schemes which be bad 
in larger characters tbaobis in tbe long previously indulged himself 
fkkj'hiUi ; and a variety of similar ln» of suddenly making bis fortune 
i;rievances ; not considering tbat by tbe establishment of a tavern 
bis and bis wife's salaries were and cofiee-bouse> in tbe Piazza, 
iixed at all events for two years ; Covent Garden 3 to which he af- 
and that any neasonable airange- terwards added a school of oratory. 
ment which tbe manager mi^t upon a plan hitherto unknown in 
4ulopt for bis own emolun^ent fingland^ founded upon the Greek, 
weuid tbe better enable him to Aoman, French^ and Italian so- 
perform tbe contract: but consi- cieties^ under tbe title of The 
MJeratiojB was lost upon a man of British Inquisition, The first part 
IVlaekitn's temper, when once re- of this plan was opened on the 
solved ; be th^vefore gave a loose 11 th of March 1/^4, by a public 
Co his passions, which at last be- ordinary (which was to be con^ 
<2tnie so intolerable, tbat Sheridan tinned every day at four o'clock, 
^^ietennined to shut tbe doors of his price three shillings), where evecy 
^^beatre against botb /lim and bis person was permitted to drink 
'wfe. This, however, so far from port, or claret, or whatever liquor 
iKiogtng him to reason, provoked he should choose ; a bill of fiire, 
lais irritability tbe more. He se- it must be confessed, very encon^ 
^eral times presented himself ^t raging, even in those times, and^ 
tbe stage door, but found no ad? which, firom its cheapness and 
cnittance. He nezt sent the ma- novelty, drew a considerable re^ 
Aager an attorney's letter, bift sort of company for some time | 
received no answer. He then generally consisting of wits, au- 
oommenced a cbancery-suit { and, tbprs, players, templars, and lounge 
«^r waiting the whole winter ing men of the town. Of tbe 
wiemployed, be returned to £ng- other part of this plan, which he 
land several hundred pounds mi- called The ^riiish Inquisition, and 
>iQs, and a snug lai|rsuit upon his which he ppened on the 92d of 
"Shoulders into the bargain. On Npvenaber in the s^me year, it 
bis return to England, he pon^r i^ itnpossibje to thipk, without 
Bienced manager at Chester for ascribing to the author a degree of 
^season 5 and in tbe winter wa$ vanity almost bordering on xnad- 
^J^l^ged at Covent Grarden Tbe- ness, With vpry fe\y qualifications 
*^, where be performed Mercu- as a critic^ much success could 
^0 during tbe celebrated run of pot be augured from tbe lectures. 
AniKD aiSt Juliet between tbe two T^ event turned out so j ^s, in a 
Wes, Towards the close of the little tiipe, the fow who resqrted 
7^1759, having obtained fi^m to l^i$ roonis gave up all idea^of 
^.Qarrick tbe use of his theatre jqaproyeroent, an4 the whole as-: 
f(tr that lught, Macklin took a st^med an air of burlesque ; whicl^ 
^'■^ leave of the stage, in a was still heightened by the gravity 
l^om wfitten 01^ th^ occasipD| of A{ack|in, \^^0;, tru$tinj( to tboi 
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efficiency of his own pbwers, ap- 
peared every night full dressed, 
dicrating to the town in all the airs 
of superior intelligence. Foote 
stood at the head of the wits and 
laughers on this occasion. To a 
man of his humour, Macklin was 
as the dace to the pike, a sure 
prey. He accordingly made him 
his daily food for laughter and ri- 
dicule, by constantly attending his 
lectures, and, by his questions, 
remarks, and repartees, kept the 
jfudienc^in a continual roar. Most 
people, except the projector, saw 
the seeds of a speedy dissolution 
the very principles of this 



in 



schetne. In the first place, it was 
upon a large and expensive scale, 
and quite novel in this country 5 
it, therefore, not only required a 
greater capital than Macklin was 
master of, but much greater ta- 
lents 5 as he had neither learning, 
reading, figure, nor elocution, for 
the oratorical part ; nor assiduity, 
knowledge, or temper, for keep- 
ing a coffee-house and tavern. 
While he amused himself with 
drilling his waiters, or fitting him- 
self for the rostrum, by poring 
over the Athenian Oracle, or Par- 
liamentary Debates, his waiters, 
in return, were robbing him in all 
directions j his cook generally 
went to market for him, and his 
principal waiter was his principal 
butler : in short, Macklin had left 
himself little more ta do in the 
essential parts of this business, 
than paying the bills j and these 
soon poured in upon him so fast, 
that he could not even acquit him- 
self of this employment. Accord- 
ingly, the next winter ultimately 
decided the question, as we find 
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roptcy, every thing turned ont to 
bis character but his prudence: 
and in the end be paid twenty 
shillings in the pound. Macklin 
now joined Barry in founding a 
new theatre in Dublin ; and, in 
the spring of 175/, went to Ire- 
land along with Barry and Wood- 
ward, who was admitted as part- 
ner, and wds present at laying the 
foundation-stone of Crow Street 
Theatre. About the September of 
the sartie year, Barry, having ob- 
tained a, sufficient number of sub- 
scribers to his new theatre, and 
arranged every other matter rela- 
tive to his great design, returned 
to London, leaving Macklin ashis 
iocum tenens ; who, to do him 
justice, was so very vigilant. and 
industrious in all the departments 
of his trujit, that, upon Barry's 
return to Dublin, towards tb^ 
close of the summer of 1758, th^ 
theatre was loearly ready for theiir 
performance— Mrs. Macklin die& 
about this time, before her huS'^ 
band could receive any benefit: 
from her engagement; and b^ 
seemed much afflicted at her loss^ 
as her judgment and good sens^ 
often kept him wtthin the pale o£^ 
propriety. Crow Street Theatte^ 
opened on the 23d of October 
1758, with an o<^casional prologue^ 
spoken by Barry, after which l¥a^ 
performed the comedy of Sk^ 
Would and She Would not. Mack-^ 
lin joined this corps as soon as^ 
decency for the loss of his wifie^ 
woulfl admit ; and, on the 10th o0 
September 17^9, married a Mis^ 
Elizabeth Jones, with whom h& 
had become acquainted at Chester; 
but such was the versatility of h\» 
temper, that h^ not only quitted 






him a bankrupt on the 15th of his engagements with Barry and 

February 1755, under the title of Woodward, and returned to Lono' 

vintner. On his examination be- don in the middle of December of 

fore the commissioners of bank- thf^same year, but made.ao eo/i 
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^l^ement to perform at Smock 
Alley (the opposition .boase) to- 
wards the close of that season ; 
which, however^ he did not fulfil. 
Macklin, now; had greater pro- 
jects than joining the Irish the- 
•atres : at this time he got an en- 
gagement at Drury Lane, at a 
?ery considerable .salary ; and. be- 
sides had it in meditation to bring 
out his farce oS Lcve a^'Mode;^^ 
'which, though it met with some 
^position in the beginning, after^ 
wards received such applause, both 
4n London and Dublin, as made 
amends for all bis former dramatic 
miscarriagesy and crowned him 
with no inconsiderable share of 
reputation. It was not long before 
Macklin transferred himself from 
Drury L^ane to Covent Garden 
Theatre, and never, we believe, 
returned to the former. In Fe- 
bruary 1773, however,^ he com- 
mitted a notorious trespass upon 
tragic ground, by attempting the 
very difficult part of Macbeth. 
We honoured his spirit on this 
occasion, and wish tliat we were 
authorized to record, his success. 
From the thorough knowledge and 
admirable conception which he 
displayed in the character, we 
could not but regret that he did 
not attempt it at an earlier period 
of his life, before the town was 
«o much impressed with tlie excel- 
leuce of his comic performance, as 
to receive with prejudice his efforts 
in a different walk. Mr. Macklin 
more than satisfied the expecta- 
tions of his friends, and had every 
reason to complain of a want of 
Candour in those who opposed 
him. Various altercations from 
. time to time crieated a very strong 
party against Mr. Macklin ; and, 
«n Nov. 18, when he was. to have 
played Shylock, as soon as the 
ii;rt4i3 drew., upjh^ .cry was g^- 
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neral for Mr. Col man to make hti 
appearance. AJacklin advanced^ 
in the dress of Shylock, from be- 
hind the scenes, and humbly sup^ 
plicated to be heard; but a gene- 
ral uproar took place, and he was 
forced to retire. He next appear- 
ed in bis own clothes, but the 
attempt was fruitless. Messrs. 
William Augustus Miles and James 
Sparks seemed to be the leaders 
of the opposition -, and the latter 
stood up upon his seat, with a 
written paper, anxious to com- 
municate its contents to the house, 
but he was not suffered to read it. 
During this time successive em« 
bassies were dispatched from the 
manager, in the persons of Ben* 
sley. Woodward, Reinhold, and 
Clarke; but all to no purpose: 
nothing would satisfy them but 
the appearance of Mr. Colmanj 
and they openly declared, that 
unless Mr. Colman would come 
forth, they would tear up the 
benches. Spon afterwards Mx» 
Bensley brought in a board, on 
wliich was written in chalk, in 
large characters, *^ At the com- 
^* mand of the public, Mr. Mack- 
'^ lin is discharged:'* a roar of 
applause ensued. An attempt was 
then made to perform Ske Stoopt 
to Conquer ; but the cry was still 
for Mr. Colman to confirm the 
written declaration in person. 
Matters now became veryeerious. 
The ladies were desired to with- 
draw, and the gentlemen in the 
pit and boxes united. On their 
beginning to tear up the seats, Mr. 
Colman advanced^ The house 
became quief : and the manager 
began with observing, that, " as 
*' diis was his first appearance 
'* on any stage, he hoped for their 
•'indulgence.** — This seasonable 
piece of wit conciliating the gene- 
ral favQur« he told them with an 
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atilfible voace« that ''it was the 
*' intent of the proprietors of that 
** theatre to comply with the 
•f commands of tlie public, even 
*' to the minutest particulars, and 
** asked them if it was their pleasure 
** that Mr. Macklin shiMild be clis* 
*' charged T* The whole, as with 
•ne voice, cried " Yes." Mr, 
Cdman replied, ** He is 4iks- 
*' charged." 

Macklin now went to.law with 
bis adversaries, Lee, James, Aldus, 
Miles, and Clarke, and substan- 
tiated his losses. May U, iJl^, 
th^ court proceeded lo state the 
Judges' report, in order to pro- 
Bounce judgment against the of- 
fenders 3 and after it was deter- 
mined that they should make 
Macklin a reasonable compensa- 
tion in damages for two years 
salaiy at one hundred pounds 
each, two benefits at two hun- 
dred pounds each, and all hts 
expenses out 6f pocket, — Macklin 
generously relinquished the whole 
of has damages^ upon the follow*- 
ii9g. terms: <' To have his law 
f* expenses reimbursed him. 5 the 
^f gentlemen to take one hundred 
** pounds worth of tickets for his 
'' daughter's benefit ; one hun- 
** dred pounds worth of tickets 
*' for his own benefit 5 and one 
*f hundred pounds worth of tickets 
•* for the benefit of the theatre on 
the first night of his being re- 
instated in hir employment." 
Lord Chief Jiistice Mansfield, upon 
hearing this, said to Macklin, You 
htwe met with great applause to^ 
day : you never acted better. 

. After this, ourauthor occasionally 
|ierfomied,^nd paid a visit to Dub- 
Jin during Mr. Daly's management. 
On the 26lh of November 1 788, 
while representing atCovent Gar- 
den theatre the character of Sir 
FeitiaaxMac Sycophaotj in hisown 
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he suddenly lost his recol 
and addressed tl» andien 
forming them, that, unl 
foood himself itiore capa 
should not again T«i»t>iire ti 
their sttentroa. After this 
ever, he appealed again ; 
the middle of the character 
idck, ibr his own t>eaefit, 
IJQQ, his meoKH^' failed 
the same ' manner, and tl 
was finished by Mr. Ryder, 
ing himself now wholly in 
of performing, he retired \ 
gret from the stage ; ar 
years a^er, by the advice 
friends, his two pieces, Ti 
9fthe World, and Lwe dt^la 
were, under the superinte 
of Mr. Murphy, first printc 
ofiTered to the public, by su 
tion; when the large cootri 
of several distingoisbed ch^ 
amounted to upwards of 
which, under the direction 
Brocklesby, John Pahner , E 
Mr. Longman, trustees, w 
out (agreeable to the pm 
in purchasing an annuity o 
for Mr. Macklin, and of 7 
Mrs. Macklin (his second 
in case she survived him. 
great Nestor of the stage dk 
1 1, 1/97, ^^ to be aged lo; 
his remains were interrec 
vault under the chancel of ( 
Garden church. 

Mr. Macklin was in bis 
character a tender husband, 
fiither, and a steady frienc 
his firmness and resolution i 
porting the rights of his thi 
brethren, it was owing thi 
have been relieved from a 
of oppression to which th 
been ignominioUsly subject 
many years, whenever the • 
or malice of their eoemies d 
eju:rt itself. We allvkde 
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cuiion whkik he commenced 6. Love iL^la-Mode. F. l7ftX 

:arried on against a set of in- 4to. 17.9^.' 

fifcant beings, who, calling 7- The Married Lii^tine. , C. 

sdTCs The Toww, used fre- 17^1. N. P. 

tly to disturb the entertain- 8. The l^ue-hom Irishman. F. 

8 of the theajtre, to the tewor 1763. N. P. This was afterwards 

le actors, as well as to the acted under the title of 

yance and disgrace of the The Irish Fine Laify. F. [1767- 

«., N. P, 

is merit as a comedian in va- Q. T/ie True'horn Scotchman, C 

i characters is top well known 1764. N. ?• Since acted at Co* 

ied oar taking up much time vent Grarden, under the title of 

Kpatiating on it, particularly TkeManqfthelFojld. C. J 781. 

r Gilbert Wrangle }n The Re- 4to. 1793. 

I, Don Manuel iu She Would M'Larkn, AscaiBALD, is a 

She Would not. Sir Archy native of the Highlands of Scot^ 

arcasm in his own farce of land, and was born on the 2d of 

? cL-la-Mode, and Sir Pertinax March 1755. At a very early pe«» 

Sycophant in The Man of riod of life he entered the army, 

World. He was also esteemed and served under Generals Howe 

capital in the character of and Clinton in the American war» 

[4>eare*s lagoj but the part When the troops lay in winter- 

r\uch he was lopg allowed to quarters, he frequently attempted 

e without a competitor was to entertain the public with some 

of Shy lock. of his little poetical pieces in the 

[r. Macktin's merit as a writer Philadelphia and New York papers, 

be more particularly enlarged A short tim6 before the conclusion 

Q our accounts of his respective of the war, the regiment to which 

ks in the second and third yo- he belonged was draughted and 

5s. It will be therefore need- returned to Scotland to recruit; 

to anticipate here what we where, through the interest pfCap^ 

I there have to sayj and con- tain Walker, the recruUfng-t^lper, 

ently it wiU be. sufficient to his musical farce of The Coitpde 

t out lijs performances to the Main was introduced to Mr. Jl^ckf? 

er*s further observation by an son, then manager of the £dnm; 

neration of their titles in the burgh theatre, whp approved bf it^ 

>winglist; viz. and had it performed in 1783. •' 

. Kmg Henry the Seventh ; or. At the conclusion of the war» 

Pi^h Impostor, T. 8vo. our duthor obtained his discharge, 

5. ' , and steered his course for Dundee^ 

. A WiU or no Will} or, A whfere be had formerly been je- 

efor the' Lawyers, F. I746. cruiting. The Edinburgh coro^ 

P. • pany happened to be there at the 

. The Suspicimis Husband triti^ same time 5 and Mr. Sutherland, 

' i or. The Plague of Envy, F. who seceded from them at theead 

■'.' N. P. of the season, prevailed upon M^ 

.%« Fortune Hunters } or. The Laren to accompany him to join 

Z^ h^itched. F. 1748. N.P^. Mr.Ward*s itinerant troopat Mont- 

^^^ent Gaxden^Theatre. B.S. rose; where, though he proved 

N. Pi ' ' ' but a very iodifterent perfermer in 
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English parts (having a strong touch 
of the Scotch accent upon his 
tongue), he was allowed some 
merit in Scotch, Irish, and French 
characters ; but his own High/and 
Drtnrar was the part in which he 
was inimitable. In this little piece, 
the Drover, speaks in Gaelic, and 
the other characters in English, 
which creates a laughable equi- 
"voque ; 5ind it has been frequently 
performed in many towns in Scot- 
land. About the time when the 
murder of Louis the XVIth took 
place, the subject of our present 
notice (having a wound in his 
head which reduces him to a stat6 
of insanity when he tastes liquor), 
listed as sergeant in the Dunbar- 
tonshire Highlanders, and accom- 
panied them to Guernsey, where 
they remained two yejirs. Mr. 
Bernard, from Covent Garden the- 
atre^ arrived in the island with a 
company of comedians, and hired 
MfLaren as prompter 5 and there 
aoveral of his pieces were per- 
formed. From Guernsey the re- 
giment was ordered to Ireland, 
about a twelvemonth before the 
insuirection broke out. From Port- 
arlington M'Laren sent a farce, 
called fVhat Netvs from Bantry 
Bay? to Mr. Daly, who speedily 
wrote him an answer, approving 
of the piece, and desiring an in- 
terview 5 but when he arrived in 
Dublin, he found that die ma- 
nager dared not bring out the 
.farce, because it touched upon the 
United Irishmen, who were then 
making secret preparations for the 
rebellion. 

A few weeks after the battle of 
Vinegar Hill, M'Laren was dis- 
charged at Geneva barracks, and 
: made the best of his way to Lon- 
don, flattering himself with the 
hopes of getting some of his pie^^es 
brought upon tlie stagey but l)e 



was not aware of the many ob« 
stacles that lay in his way. It is 
true, indeed, two of his tnterludei 
were in preparation to appear at 
different benefits, but by some 
fatality he was. disappointed ia 
both. 

He has since continued publish- 
ing little dramatic productions, the 
profits of which are the sole sup- 
port of himself and family j and 
he says that his endeavours have 
been countenanced by many of 
the first characters in the nation: 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
the Dukes of York, Cumberland, 
Kent, Sussex, and Gloucester, with 
many of the nobility and gentry, 
having honoured his subscriptiou- 
list with their names^ 

We subjoin a statement of his 
performances in the dramatic way; 
many of which really exhibit a 
considerable degree of talent ; and 
some of them might, we think, 
if revised by a person versed in 
theatrical business, stand a chance 
of success on the stage. 

1. Tke Conjuror, F. 12mo. 
1781. 

2. Tke Coup de Mam. M. E. 
12mo. 1784. 

3. Humours of Greenock Fair, 
M. Int. 12mo. 1789. 

4. Siege of Perih. Ent. 1792. 

5. 0/d England for Ever. C.O. 
12mo. 1799. 

6. Negro Slaves, M, E. Z2mo. 

1799' 

7. Humours of the Times. C.O. 
12mo. 1799. 

8. Soldier's Widow.. Mus. Ent. 
12mp. 1800. 

9. Monopblixer OutwiUed. ili), 
12mo. 1800. 

10. The Chance of War. M.D. 
12mo. 1801. 

W.Faihion. M.E. 12mo;i8a2« 
12. The First of AfriU M.S. 
13mo. 1902, 
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13. Lottery Chance, Mus. Dr. credit^ he died of a putrid fevet, 

on the 24th of December l79dL 
As an author. Lord Dreghorn will 
perhaps be tiiought to make do 
very conspicuous figure. He pub- 
lished ^<^« Essay on Literary Pro* 
petty ^ in 177^^5 -^ Collection of 
Criminal Cases, in 177^ ; and aa 
Essay on Patronage y in 177^- Lor<l 
Dreghorn, during the years 1792 
"to 1 79^9 kept a journal or diaiy, 
in which he recorded the various 
events that happened in Europe 
during (hat period, and wri)te his 
observations upon them with tlie 
greatest freedom. From this diary 
he made a selection, with the in- 
tention that it should be pub- 



12mo. 1803. 

14. Britons to Arms, M. D. 
12mo. 1803. 

\5. Saw ye Bony coming, M.D. 
12mo. 1804. 

\Q, A Touch at the Times. M.E. 
12mo. 1804. 

\7, The Coronation, Mus. Ent. 
12010. 1804. 

19. The Days we live in, D. P. 
12mo. 1805. 

19. Kenneth King of Scots, M. 
D. 12mo. I8O7. 

20; The Highland Drover, Date 
not known. 

21. What News from Bantry 
Bay? F, 



22. The First Night* s Lodging, lished after his death, which has 
F. 12mo. since been done. His poetical 

To him also has been ascribed. 



12, The American Slaves, CO. 
.1792. 

MACLAURiif, John, Lord 
Drbghobn^ was the son of Mr. 
Colin Maclaurin, a very eminent 
writer on the mathematics, and 
was born at Edinburgh, Dec. 15, 
1734, O. S. He received the ru- 
diments of his education at the 
grammar-school of Edinburgh, 
and afterwards went through the 
Waal academical course at the uni- 
versity of that city. In August 
1736 he was admitted a member 
of the Faculty of Advocates at 
Edinburgh. In 1782 a Royal So- 
ciety was established in Edinburgh, 
of which Mr. Maclaurin was one 
of the original constituent mem- 
Ijers. He soon after read before 



pieces are not very numerous, nor 
do they rank \ery high. He kept 
a private printing-press many years 
for his amusement, and printed 
several of his small poems, which 
were circulated among; his friends. 
The following pieces in the drat* 
matic way are ascribed to him : 

1. Hampden, T. 8vo. 1/99. 

2. The Public, T. 8vo. 1799, 

3. The Philosopher's Opera. 

A selection of his Lordship*s 
works was printed in 2 vols. 8vo. 

1799. 

Mac Nally, Leon^abd, Ava« 
born in Dublin, the son of a 
merchant, and educated for the 
profession of the law. He en- 
tered a student of the Middle 
Temple in 1774, and was called 
to the Irish bar in 177^> where 



^m an Essay to prove that Troy he argued several cases with con- 
Was not taken by the Greeks, siderable reputation. In 1782 he 



After having for many years prac- 
tised with great assiduity and suc- 
cess at the Scottish bar, Mr. Mac- 
laurin was called to the bench 



wrote a very sensible pamphlet, 
called The Clahns of Ireland. In 
1/83 we find him again in Lon- 
don, distinguishing himself by 
pec. 23, 1787, by the title of speecbes at the Shakspeare^tavera 
Lord Dreghorn. After discharging in f.vour of the memorable qoa- 
the duties of this important office lition. He was for some years 
for many years^ with the. greatest editor of The public Ledger^ aud 
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.#as afiferwards concerned in btber 
newspapers. 

Mr. Mac Nally, however, se- 
veral years since, returned to Ire- 
latid, where he is now, we believe, 
one of the leading barristers. He 
lias written the following dramatic 
pieces, most of which have been 
successful on the stage : 
• 1. The Apotheosis of Punch, Sat. 
Masque. 8vo. 177p. 

2. RuUnsr Passion, C. G. 1779* 
N.P. 

3. Prelude for Covent Garden, 
1782. N. P. 

4. Retaliation, F. 8vo. 1782. 

5. Coalition. M.F. 1783. N.P. 

6. Tristram Shandy. S.S. Ba- 
gatelle. 8vo. 1/83. 

7. Rohin Hood, C. O. 8vo. 
1784. 

8. Fashionalle Levities, C. 8vo. 
17B5. 

9. April Fool. F. 1786. N. P. 

10. Richard Camrde Lion, O, 
8vo. 1786. 

- 11. Critic upon Critic, Dram. 
Medley. 8vo. 1792. 

12. Cottage Festival, Op. I796. 

Macabadt, William, is a 
native of Dublin, and was bred 
to the business of an upholsterer 
by his father, who carried on that 
trade there to a considerable ex- 
tent. He declined this busines'i, 
however, for the stage ; and hav- 
ing performed in almost all the 
Irish theatres, was in Mr. Daly*s 
company when Mr. Macklin paid 
his last visit to Ireland. Desirous 
of appearing in his own comedy 
of The Man of the World, he al- 
lotted the character of £gerton to 
Mr. Daly; but as he gave his in- 
structions too harshly, the ma- 
nager resigned the part to Mac- 
ready, who paid such attention to 
the author, and performexl the 
character so much to his s'^tisfac- 
tion, that he procured himi an en- 



gagietaent at Covent Garden, ttrbenj* 
he made his first appearance k 
Flutter (Belles' StraiagemJ, 1736. 
He afterwards became manager at 
Birmingham ; and having Jeit Co- 
vent Garden in consequence of a 
disagreement about salary, opened 
the Royalty Theatre on the plan of 
Sadler's Wells, for the winter* 
This scheme proved uasaccessfiil, 
and he then obtained the manage- 
ment of the Sheffield company. 
He afterwards undertook the Man- 
chester theatre; in which concera 
he failed, and became a b^nknipt 
in Nov. IS09. Hia wife, who 
was likewise on the stagey died io 
1804. He is author of, 

1. The Bank'Moie^ C. Svo. 

1795. 

2. Irishman m London, F.«Svo. 

To him has been ascribed (but 
we believe' without foundation); 

3. The Village Lawyer, F. 
[12mo. 1795.] 

Macroe, ■ > is supposed to 
be the author of 

The Patriot Cfdef. T. SVO. 
1784. 

Madden, Dr. Samubl. We 
are sorry that we are able to give no 
other account of this benefactor to 
his country than the present slight 
and imperfect one. He is said to 
have been born in Ireland, in l68ft 
and educated at Dublin, where he 
resided the greater i^:xt of his life. 
In the year 1729, however, be 
appears to have been in England) 
and having written a tragedy waJ> 
as he himself says, tempted to let 
it come out, by the offer of a noble 
study of books from the profits of 
it. In J 732 he published Memoir* 
of the twentieth Century j a book 
which for some reason now un* 
known was in a few days totally 
suppressed. In 1 740 we find bim 
iu his native country> and in that 
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'year setting apart the sntn of bn<5 " we tni^t be able to ad(}ress ofk 
bundted povifids to be distributed " patriot, PrcRsenti HH maturol 
in pretfiiums for the encourage- ** iargimur konores,** 
'roent of arts, ma«M3factures> and Dr» Madden was possessed of 
sc'iehce; and the same sum he some ehnrch preferment ih Ire- 
continued to bestow every year land, and died the 30th of Dec,; 
while he Kved. The good effects 1765. 

of these well -applied benefactions The play which he wrote in his 

hare been very sufficiently felt in youth was called 
die kingdom where they were Themhtocles, the Lover of his 

given-, and have even extended Country, T. Svo. 172C|. 
their infiuence to its sister conntiy. Dr. Madden also wrote another 

having given rise to the society for tragedy, which he left as a legacy 

the enGouragement of arts and to Mr. Sheridan j but we know 

sciences in London. In an ora<- not in whose possession it now 

tion, spoken at Dubhn Dec. 6, remainsv 

*757, by Mr. SheridsRi, that gen- . Maii>wbll, L. The times of 

tleman took occaskm to mention this gentleman's birth and death 

; Br. Madden's bounty, and design- are not recorded by any q£ the wri- 

i ed to hafvc proceeded in the foK ters. It appears^ however, that 

lowing HMnner, but was prevent^- he lived in the reign of Charles II. 

ed by observing our author to and kept a private school in Lon* 

Ife then present. Speaking of don for the education of young 

tie admirablie institutions of pre^ gentlemen \ during the recesses 

wiums, he intended to have gone from which very fatiguing employ- 

onthus:^-*'* whose author, had he ment, it is probable that, byway 

•* never contributed any thing fur- of amusement, he wrote the plaj 

tber to the good of his country, published in his name, viz, 

would have deserved immortal Tke Loving Enemies* C. 4to. 

honour, and must have been 1()80. 

held in reverence by latest pos- Malkin, Ben-jamiw Heatit, 

terity. But the unwearied and wa« educated at Harrow school^ 

disinterested endeavours during and was considered as one of the 

a long course of years, of this greatest ornaments of that est^- 

truly good man, in a variety of Wishment. He was afterward 

branches, to pro^note industry, entered of Trinity College, Cam- 

and consequently the welfare of bridge, where he took the degrees 

this kingdom 5 and the mighty of bachelor and master of arts, 

benefits which have thence re- He is now LL. D. and head master 

suited to the community ; have of the chartered school of Biiry 

made many of the good people St. Edmund's, Suffolk. His prin- 

of Ireknd sorty^ that a long- cipal literary productions are, Tke 

laHced-of scheme has not hither- Scenery, /Antiquities, and Biogra' 

to been put in execution ; that phy of South Wales j Essays on 

we might not appear inferior in Subjects connected with CiviUza- 

point of gratitude to the citizens tion ; j4 Father's Memoirs of kis 

of London, with resjiect to a Child [This amiable child, Tho- 

l|llow*citi2en * (surely not with mas Williams Malkin, whose 

norereaso^), and that,like them, proficiency in writing, drawing. 

» Sj^ John Baraard. geography, and languages, com- 
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he life of the Duke her bus- published in a .collection, 2 vpis* 

From the! late Duke he had 12mo. 17^7$ vol. ii. p. 2\, 

\e a pension to promote his Asa writer^ he.cannot be placed 

y. He talked much of the in any high class. There is no* 

ss he had made in this work^ species of composition in which 

ft not^ when he died^ the be was eminent. His dramas had 

it vestige of any historical their day, a short day, and are 

behind him. forgotten. His life of Bacon is 

he political disputes which known, as it is appended to Bacon*s 

jnced at the beginning of volumes, but is no longer ndien- 

esent reign, Mr. Malloch tioned. The titles of his plays 

irt with his countrytnan Lord are, 

serve whom he wrote his 1- Eurydice, T. 8vo. 1731. 

^ of iE/uira, and was reward- 2. Mu^tapha. T. 8vo. 1/39. 

h the office of keeper of 3. Alfred. M. in conjunction 

)k of entries for ships in the with Thomson. 8vo. 1740. 

* London, to which he was 4. Alfred. M. altered. 8vo.l75I. 

ted in the year 1763. He 5. Britannia. M. 8vo. 1/55. 

1 also a considerable pension, Q. Elvira. T. 8vo. 17^3. 
had been bestowed on him Man, Henry. This gentle- 
success in turning the pub- man was born in London in 1747; 
ngeance upon Byng, by and at an early age placed under 
of a letter of accusation un- the tuition of the Rev. John Lamb, 

character of A Plain Alan, of Croydon. At the age of four- 

ards the latter end of his teen, he had acquh*ed a general 

e went with his wife to knowledge ofthe Latin and French 

3 but after a while, finding languages; but bis natural viva- 

ilth declining, he returned city and impatience of ton trol was 

> England, and died in April the cause of his leaving school 

sooner than he otherwise would 

vas twice married, and by have done. When fifteen years 

wife had several children, old, he. was placed as clerk in a 

his daughters we have al- mercantile house in the cityj. 

lentioned in the course of where he employed his leisure 

»rk. [See Celisia, Mbs.] hours in the study of our best 

Dnd wife was the daughter of English authors, especially the po- 

man*s steward, who had a ets. From his infancy he had 

rable fortune, which she shown a strong partiality for poetry, 

•eto retain in her own hands, by writing verses on every little 

Malloch's stature was di- occasion that offered. Some of his 

e, but he was regularly early productions he^pdblished in 

His appearance till he 1770, in a small 12mo. volume, 

•rpulent was agreeable, and entitled The Trifler. In 1774 he 

Ted it to want no recom- wrote some cursory Thoughts 6H 

ion that dress could give it. Learning, in a series of letters^ 

tversation was elegant and and some other essays, which were 

The rest of his character published in Woodfall's Morning 

rithoat injury to his roe- Chronicle, and many of which af- 

sink into, silence. See, ter wards appeared in vol. i. of T^e 

r, his letter to Derrick/ Spirit of Jhe Put He Journals, la 

I. II 
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t7T^ be wrote a iiovel» entitled .Sir Roger Manlejr^ was gaverRor. 
^fnikg, or the RutmI Pluhsopher', He was the second son of an sn- 
^ soon after retired to Reading* cient family $ and the better part' 
Berks* where he prodaced many of his estate was ruined in the 
little poems. In this year be pub- civil wao by his firm adherence 
Ssjied anonymously, to Charles I. He had not the la* 

I. Cltmana. Conii«Tr^. 4to. tisfaction of being taken notice of» 
tfys. nor was his loyalty acknowledged, 

He was also author of, at the Restoration. He was a bran 

% The Elders. P. l^SO. N. ?y gallant man, of great honour ani 
His Cloadna was a satire on the integrity. He became a scholar 
best writers of the time, in which in the midst of the camp, havioi 
the peculiarities of their style were left the university^ at Uie ageot 
well Imitated. It commences at sixteen, to follow the fortunes of 
'the fifth act, because, as we are Charles L His temper had to0 
informed lu the dedication, " he much of the Stoic in it to attend 
^* had found that it was ftshion- much to the interests of his fs' 
** able to make the four fi^ESt acts mily. After a long time spent io 
f f rof no importance at all.*' Mr. the civil and foreign wars, he be- 
Man was appointed deputy secre- gan to love ease and retiremeo^ 
tary to the South Sea Company $ devoting himself to his study, and 
ind this situation be held till his the charge of bis little post, widn 
deathr which happened Dec. 4, out following the court; and bit 
1799* He possessed a strong na- gveat virtue and modesty debarring 
lural genius, assisted by a very re- him from soliciting favours from 
tentive memory. He was rather such persons as were then at tlie 
eccentric in some of his opinions i helm of affairs, bis deserts weie 
profess'uig a rooted disgust for aU buried and forgotten. In this so- 
literary acquireqaents b^ond the litude he wrote several pieces for 
English langu^e, which, he in- bis own amusement, particukur^ 
sisted, was sumcient for all {mr<- his Latin commentaries of the civiL 
poses ; contending, that whatever wars of England. He was like* 
is worthy of notice in ancient wise author of the first volume of 
authors is to be found in e?(cellent that admired work. The TurKak 
translations in our own language. Spy^ One Dr. Midgeley, an int 
His works were collected in 2 vols, genious physiciaUi related to th|( 
8vo. and published by his friends family by marriage, bad the charge 
in 1802. of looking over bis papers : amoi\g 

MAN6iw,£DWARD,A.M.trans- them be found that manuscript^ 
lated from*the French which he reserved to his prop^ 

Hector. T. Bvo. 1810., use, and by bi3 own pen, and the 

He was also author of The Life assistance of some others, conti* 
of Malesherbes, from the French ; nued the work till the eighth vo- 
Oddities and Outlines $ George the lume was finished, without havidg 
Third, a noyd *, Jn Essay on light the honour to acknowledge the 
Reading, &c. author of the first. 

Manlby, Db La Riviere, was The governor likewise wrote the 
born in Ha mpshire, in one of those history of the rebeU ion in Englandi 
islands which formerly belonged Scotland, and Ireland; whereic 
to France, of which ber father^ the most material passages^ Jbattles 
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I, policiss^ and stratagems of, honour^ as^well as of his grent aU« 

are UnpartialJy related on lities, on bis death*bed bequeathed 

sides, jfrom the year }64Q, bim the care of our authoress^ aiKl 

r beheading of the Duke of her youngest sister, 

aoulh l6S9, printed in 1719. This man had by nature a verji 

daughter, oar authoress^ re- happy address,formed to win much 

1 an e<iacation suitable to her upon the heart, of unexperienced 

and gave early discoveries girls ; and his two cousins respect* 

genius, not only above her ed him greatly. He placed them 

but much superior to what at the house of an old disagreeable 

ally found among her own aunt^ who had been a keen parti* 

She had the misfortune to zan o£ the royal cause during the 

er mother while she was yet civil wars : she was foil of the 

fant"— a circuQistance which heroic stifiiiess of her own time^^ 

le foundation of many cala- and would read books of chivalry 

that afterwards befel her. and romance with her spectacles. 

3 brother of Sir Roger Man- This sort of conv^satiop much 

K'ho was of principles very infected the. mind of our poetess, 

ite to his, joined with the par- and filled her imagination, with 

Dt party ; and, after Charles I. lovers, heroes, and princes ; made 

iffered, heexigaged with gfeat her think herself in an enchanted 

in the cause of those who region, and that all the men that 

for settling a new form of approached her were knight^-er- 

nment: in which, however, .rant. In a few years. the old aunt 

^ere disappointed by the ad- died, and left the tw<) young ladies 

of Cromwell, who found without control; which, as soon 

$ to transfer the government as their cousin, Mr.Manley, heard, 

lis own hands. During , the he hasted into the country to visit 

and divisions which then pre- them, and appeared >n deep mourn- 

, Mr. Manley, who adhered ipg, as he said, for the death of 

5 most powerful p^rty, >vas his wife:, upon which ^ the young 

late enough to amass .an ladies cpngra^ulated him, as they 

, and purchased a title; but ki^ew his wife was a woman of the 
upon the -Restoration) re- - most turbulent tern |^r, and ill 

I back to the former pos- fitted to render the conjugal life 

: so that he was left with, tolerable. . This gentleman, who 
il small children, unprovided , had seen a great deal of the world. 

The eldest, of these Sir and was acquainted with .all the 

' Maidey took under his artifices of seduction, lost no time 

:tion, bestowed a very liberal in making, love to his.cousin, wba 

tionon kim, and endeavour- was no otherwise pleased with it, 

inspire his mind with other than as it answered so^ethiog to 

pies than those which he had the characters she had found in 

ed from his fether. This those books which had poiso^ied 

I gentleomii had very pro- and deluded her dawning reason, 

g parts; but, under the ap- Soon v after these protestations of 

nee of an open simplicity, he love were made, the young lady 

aled the most treacherous fell into a fever, which had nearly 

::risy.. Sir Roge.r> who had proved fat^l. 

;h epinloa of hji nepbfw> Tbe lover stifni her'sUter neves: 

Its 
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quitted the chamber for sixteen confasion> distress^ and anguisb^ 
nights^ nor took any other repose^ that she was at a loss to know 
than throwing themselves alter- what coold mould his stubborn 
natelyupon a little pallet in the heart into such contrition. Atlast, 
same room. Having in her na- after venting a thousand well* 
tare a great deal of gratitude, and counterfeited tears and sighs, be 
a vtry tender sense of benefits^ stabbed her with the woundiog 
she promised upon her recovery to relation of his wife being stiU 
marry her guardian 5 which, as alive; and, with a hypocrite'i 
soon as her health was sufficiently pangs, conjured her to have soroc 
restored, she performed in the mercy on a lost man as he was, 
presence of a maid-ser\'ant, her in an obstinate, inveterate passion, 
sister, and a gentleman who had that bad no alternative but deatii 
married a relation. In a word, or possession. He urged, that, 
she was married, and ruined. could he have supported the paia 
The husband of our poetess of living without her, he never 
brought her to London, fixed her should have made himself so great 
in a remote quailer of it, forbad a villain ; but, when the absolute 
her to stir out of doors, or to re- question was, whether he should 
ceive the visits of her sister, or destroy himself, dr betray her, 
any other relations, friends, or ac- self-love had turned the balance, 
quaintance. This usage she thought though not without that anguish 
exceedingly barbarous ; and it to his soul, which had poisoned 
grieved her the more excessively, all his delights, and planted dag- 
since she married him only because . gers to stab his peace— that he had 
she imagined he loved and doated a thousand times started in bis 
on her to dis^action $ for, ^ his ^ sleep with guilty apprehensions, 
person was bit ordinary, and his the form of her worthy fetber 
age disproportionate, being twenty perpetually haunting his troubles} 
years older than she, it could not dreams, reproaching him as a 
be imagined she" was in love, with traitor to that trust which in bis 
him. She was very uneasy at be- lk|]>arting moments he had reposed 
ing kept a prisoner ) but herllus- in him; representing to his tot'- 
band's fondness and jealousy were tured imagination the care he took 
made the pretence. She always of his education, more like a fa- 
loved reading, to which she was ther than an uncle, whh which 
now more than ever obliged, as |ie had rewarded him by ejecting 
so much time lay upon her hands, the perditio|i of his favourite 
Soon after she proved with child^ daughter, who was the lorely. 
and so perpetually ill, that sh^ image of his benefactor, 
implored her husband to let her With this artful contrition be 
enjoy the company of her sister endeavoured to sopthe his injured 
and friends. When he couli have wife: but what soothing coolii 
no relief from importunity (being heal the wounds she had received? 
assured that in seeing h^r relations Horror ! amazement ! sense of 
she must discover his barbarous honour Idst! the world's opinion * 
deceit), be tltought it was best to ten thousand distresses crowdc^ 
be himself the relator of his vil- her distracted imagination, an<* 
lany : he fell upon his knees be- she cast looks upon the conscioii* 
fore her, with so much seeming traitor with horrible dismay ! He^ 
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fertuDc was in bis hands, the 
greater part of which was already 
iarisbed away in the excesses of 
drinking and gaming. She was 
young, ttoacquainted with the 
vorid, had never experienced ne- 
cessity, and knew no arts of re*- 
dressing it: so that, thus forlorn 
and distressed, to whom could 
she run for refuge, even from 
want and misery, but to the very 
traitor that had undone her ^ she 
was acquainted with none that 
coiild or would espouse her cause; 
a helpless, useless load of grief 
and melancholy !— with child ! — 
di^raced ! — ^ber own relations ei- 
ther unable or unwilling to relieve 
her from this most deplorable 
state ! 

Thus was she detained by un- 
happy circumstances, and his pre- 
vailing arts, to wear away three 
wretched years with him, in the 
same house, though she most so- 
lemnly protests (and she has a right 
to be believed), that no persuasion 
could ever again reconcile her to his 
icipious arms. Whenever she cast 
bereyes upon her son, it gave a 
mortal wound to her peace: the 
circumstances of his birth glared 
^11 on her imagination-; she saw 
l^im, in future, upbraided with his 
Other's treachery', and his mother's 
misfortunes. Thus forsaken of all 
the world, in the very morning of 
Wlife, when all things should have 
been gay and promising, she wore 
away three wretched years. Mean- 
time her betrayer had procured for 
himself a oonsiderableemployment, 
the duties of which obliged him to 
go into the country Where bis first 
wife lived. He took leave of his 
injured innocent with much seem- 
ing tenderness, and made the most 
sacred protestatipns^ that he would 
not suffer her nor her child ever 
^•want. 



He endeavoured to persuade her 
to accompany him into the coun- 
try \ and, to seduce and quiet her 
conscience, showed her a cele- 
brated piece written in defence of 
polygamy and concubinage. When 
he was gone, he soon relapsed 
into his former extravagances, for- 
got his promise of providing for 
his child and its mother, and in- 
humanly left them a prey to indi-* 
gence and oppression. The lady 
was only happy in being released 
from the killing anguish of every 
day having before her eyes the 
object of her undoing. 

When she again came abroad 
into the world, she was looked 
upon with coldness and indiffer- 
ence; that, which had been her 
greatest misfortune, was imputed 
to her as the most enormous guilt, 
and she was every where sneered 
at, avoided, and despised.— What 
pity is .it, that an unfortunate, as 
well as a false step, should totally 
destroy a woman's fame ! In what 
respect was Mrs. Mauley to blanie } 
In what particular was she guilty \ 
To marry her cousin, who passion- 
ately professed love to her, and 
who solemnly vowed himself to be 
a widower, could not be guilt : on 
the other hand, it had prudence 
and gratitude for its basis. Her 
continuing in the house with him, 
after he had made the discovery, 
cannot be guilt ; for, by doing so, 
she was prevented from beinsj ex- 
posed to such necessities as would 
perhaps have produced greater 
ruin. When wapt and beggary 
stare a woman in the face, espe* 
dally one accustomed to the deli- 
cacies of life, then indeed is vir- 
tue in danger, and they who escape 
must have more than human as* 
slstance. 

Our poetess now pcirceived, that, 
together with her reputation, she 
I i3 
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Ium! lost $11 the yesteem that her 
conversation and abilities might 
have else procured her ; and she 
%va8 reduced to the deplorable ne- 
cessity of associating with those 
whose fame was blasted by their 
Indiscretion^ because tlie more 96- 
ber and virtuous part of the sex 
did not care to risk their own cha- 
racters^ by being in company with 
one so much suspected, and against 
whom the appearance of guilt was 
too strong. Under this dilemma^ 
h is difficult to point out any me- 
thod of behaviour by which she 
would^not be exposed to censure; 
if she had still persisted in soli- 
tude, th^ ill-natured world would 
have iiYtputed it to a cause which 
is hot f( unded on. virtue; besides^ 
0S the means of support were now 
reqipved by the per^dy of Mr; 
Manley, she inust have perished 
ijy this resolution, 

ill this case, the reader will not 
be much surprised to find our au- 
thoress under the patronage of the 
Putchess of Cleveland, a mistress 
of King Charles the Second, who 
was justly reckoned one of the 
most celebrated beauties of that 
pge. Mrs. Manley was paying a 
visit to a ^ady of her Grace's ac^ 
quaintance, when she was intro- 
duced into the favour of this royal 
courtezan; and, as the Dutchess 
of Cleveland was a woman of parts 
and genius, she could not but be 
charmed with the sprightliness of 
her conversation. She was fond 
of new faces, and immediately 
contracted the greatest intimacy 
with our poetess, and gave her a 
general invitation to her table. 
The lady, at whose house the 
Putchess came acquainted with 
Mt^- Manley,- soon perceived her 
indiscretion in bringing them to^ 
gether ; lor the love cf novelty so 
^r pr^'ailed on the Da^chess, that 



herself was immediately discarM, i 
and the affection formerly bestow^ 
ed upon her was lavished on Mrs. 
Manley. This procured onr po- 
etess an inveterate enemy ; and the 
greatest blow that was ever struck 
at her reputation was by that wo- 
man, -who had been before ber 
friend. She was not content with 
informing persons who began to 
know and esteem Mrs. Manley, 
that her marriage was a cheat, but 
even endeavoured to make th« 
Dutchess jealous of her new fa- 
vourite's charms, in respect to Mr. 
Goodman, the player, who at that 
time had tlie honour of approach- 
ing her Grace's person with the 
^eedom of a gallant. 

As the Dutchess of Clevelacd 
was a woman of a very fickle 
temper, in six months time she' 
began to be tired of Mrs. Manley: 
she was quarrelsome, loquacious, 
fierce, excessively fond, or down- 
right rude 5 when she was dis- 
gusted with any persons, she never 
failed to reproach them whh all 
the bitterness of wit she was mis- 
tress of, with such malice and iU- 
nature, that she was hated by all 
the world, even her own children 
and servants :• the extremes of pro- 
digality and covetousness, of love 
and hatred, of dotage and fond- 
ness, were all centred in her. 

A woman of this temper will 
be at no loss for the means of ef- 
fecting any one's ruin ; and, having 
now conceived an aversion to our 
p(»etess, she was resolved to drive 
her from her house with as much 
reproach as possible ; and accord- 
ingly gave oat, that she had de- 
tected Mrs. Manley in an intrigue 
with her own son 5 and that, as 
she did not care to give encout 
ragement to such amours, sht» 
thought proper to discbarge ber. 
Whether or not there was aay 
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troth in this cbarge^ it is impos* 
stble lor as to deteniune ; but« if 
Mrs. Manley's own word msty be 
taken in such a case, she was^ per- 
fectly innocent of it. 

When onr authoress was dis- 
missed by the Dutchess, she was 
solicited by Lieutenant • general 
Tidcomb to pass some time with 
him at his country-seat; but she 
excused herself by telling him, that 
she must be in love with a man, 
before she could think of residing 
with him, which she could not, 
without a violation of truth, pro- 
fess for him : she told him her 
love of sditode was improved by 
a disgust of the world , and, since 
it was impossible for her to be in 
public with reputation, she was 
resolved to remain concealed. It 
was in this solitude she composed 
ber first tragedy, which was much 
more praised for the language, 
fire, and tenderness, than the con- 
duct. Mrs. Barry distinguished 
herself in it f and the authored 
was of^en heard to express great 
surprise, that a man of Mr. Bet- 
terton*s grave sense and judgment 
should think well enough of the 
production of a young woman to 
bring it upon the stage,' since she 
herself, in a more mature age, 
cQold hardly bear to read it. But, 
as the play succeeded, she received 
sQch unbounded incense from ad- 
zmrers, that her apartment was 
crowded with men of wit and 
gaiety. 

They who had a regard for Mrs. 
Manley could not but observe, 
vith concern, that her conduct 
was such as would soon issue In 
ber ruin. No language but ilat'^ 
tery approached her ear} the beaux 
^ her that a woman of her wit 
vas Dot to be confined to the dull 
fcnnalities of her own sex, but 
i^d aright to assume the unre- 



served freednm of the nnk^ siacf 
all things wtte pardonable to k 
lady who kxmvr- how to give . laws 
to others, yet was not obliged to 
keep them herself. Gener^ Tid- 
comb, who seems to have beta 
her sincerest friend, took the pri« 
vilege of an old acquaintance to 
correct her ill taste, and the wrong 
turn she gave her judgnaeot, ia 
admitting adulation from sneh 
wretches, whose prtise could re* 
fiect but- little honour, and who 
would be ready to boa^t of favours 
they never received, nor indfeed 
ever endeavoured to obtain. This 
salutary counsel was rejected ; she 
told him^ she did not dmk fit ta 
reform a conduct which she vec* 
koned very innocent; and stitt 
continued to receive the wiuspers 
of flatterers, till experience taught 
her the folly of her tx^haviour, and 
she lived to repent her indis- 
cretion. 

Her virtue was now nodding,- 
and sh^ was ready to fall into the 
arms of apy gallant, Mke mellow 
fruit, without much trouble in the 
gathering. Sir Thomas Shepwith* 
a character of gaiety of those times> 
and who, it seems, had' theatrical 
connexions, was recommended to 
ber, as being very able to promote 
ber design in writing for the stage* 
This knight was in the fiftieths 
3^ear of his age, and in the sixtieth 
oi his constitution, when be wa% 
first introduced to her ; and whe- 
ther or no this knight, who was 
more dangerous to a woman's re* 
putation than her virtue, was fit* 
voured by her, the world was so 
much convinced of it, that her 
character was absolute^ lost. Sir 
Thomas was a weak, vain, eoo^ 
ceited coxcomb, who delighted la 
boasting of his conquests over wo« 
men ; and what was oflen owing 
to his fortune^ and sta^on in life^ 
Ii4 
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he imputed to his address, and the 
elegance of his manner, of both 
which he was totaUy destitute. 
He published Mrs. Manley*s dis- 
honour ; and from that time our 
sprightly poetess was considered, 
by the sober part of the sex, as 
quite abandoned to all shame. 

When her affair with this super- 
annuated knight was over, she 
soon engaged in another intrigue, 
still more prejudicial to her cha- 
racter j for it was with a married 
man, one Mr. Tilly, a gentleman 
of the law, with whom she lived 
a considerable time -, while he un-p 
derwent at home many of those 
severe lectures, which the jest pro- 
vocation and jealousy of his wife 
taught her to read him. Mrs. 
Tilly at last died* and our gallant 
was left at his freedom to marry 
the object of his passion ; but un-r 
luckily his finances were in such a 
situation, that he was obliged to 
repair them by marrying a woman 
gy£ fortune. This was a cruel cir- 
cumstance, for he really loved and 
doated upon Mrs. Manley,' and 
had the felicity of a reciprocal pas- 
sion'. She agreed, however, in 
order to repair his fortune, that 
he should marry a rich young wi- 
dow, whom be soon won by the 
.elegance of his address, while our 
authoress retired into the country, 
jto spend her days in solitude and 
sorrow, and bid an everlasting 
ferewell to the pleasures of love 
and gallantry. Mr. Tilly did not 
many years survive this separation : 
his life was rendered miserable at 
home by the jealousy of his young 
wife, who had heard of his affair 
with Mrs. Maoley. — He lost his 
senses, and died in a deplorable 
situation. 

During her retirement, our au- 
thoress^ who had a most confirmed 
^version to the Whig ininistry, 
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wrote her four volumes of Ae 
Memoirs of the New Aialantis, 
which was meant as a represent- 
ation of the characters of some of 
those who had effected the Revo- 
lution. A warrant was granted 
from the secretary of state's office, 
to seize the printer and publisher 
of these volumes. This circum- 
stance reduced the writer to a very 
troublesome dilemma : she could 
not bear the thought, that inno- 
cent people should sufJer on her 
account ; and she judged it cruel 
to remain concealed, while they, 
who were only inferior instru- 
ments, were suffering for her^ 
She consulted, on this occasion^ 
her best friend. General Tidcomb^ 
who, after rallying her for ex- 
posing people who had never in par- 
ticular injured her, advised her t(^^ 
go to France, and made her an oflfec^ 
of his purse ifor that purpose. Thi^ 
advice she rejected, and came Uw 
a determined resolution, that nc^ 
person should ever suffer on hec 
account. The General asked her^ 
how she should like to be confinedl- 
in Newgate. To which she an— 
swered, that she would rather li^^ 
in a prison, after having discharged, 
her conscience, than riot in 9- 
palace under its reproaches. Th^ 
General used several very powerful 
arguments to induce her to accept: 
of his offer; but nothing could 
deter her from voluntarily present- 
ing herself before the King's Bench, 
as the author of the Atalanth, 

When she was examined before 
the secretary (then Lord Sunder- 
land), lue was assiduous to know* 
from whom she had got informa- 
tion of some particulars, which 
they imagined were above her own 
intelligence. Her defence wad 
made with much hum'^Iity anci 
sorrow^ at the same time denying 
that any persons were concerned 
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"With her, or that she had a farther 
design than writing for her own 
amusement and diversion in the 
country, without intending parti- 
cular reflections or charactei-s: 
"When this was not believed, and 
the contrary urged against her by 
several circumstances, she said, 
** Then it must be by inspiration, 
*' because (knowing her own in- 
" nocence) she could account for 
" it no other way." The secre- 
tary replied, " That inspiration 
" nsed to be upon a good account, 
'* and her writings were stark 
" naught." She, with an air of 
penitence, acknowledged, " That 
'* his Lordship's observation might 
" be true ; but that there were 
" evil angels as well as good : so 
" that, nevertheless, what she had 
" Wrote might still be by inspira- 
'^tion." 

In consequence of this exami- 
nation, our authoress was close 
«hut up in a messenger*8 house^ 
without being allowc^d pen, ink, 
^'^d paper. However, her counsel 
*^ed out her habeas corpus, at the 
K^in^'s Bench bar, and she was 
admitted to bail. 

Whether those in power were 
shamed to bring a woman to trial, 
for writing a few amorous trifles, 
Or the laws could not reach her, 
^vhich was generally conjectured 
(because she had disguised her sa- 
tire under romantic names and a 
fegiied scene of action), she was 
discharged, after several times ex- 
posing herself in person, to cross 
fhe court before the bench of 
Judges, with her three attendants, 
the printer and tWo publishers. 

Not long after this a total change 
of the ministry ensued j the states- 
men to whose hate she had been 
obnoxious were removed, and con- 
sequently all her fears upon that 
«core dissipated : - she then came 



into great favour with their suc« 
cessors, and w5s employed ii^ de* 
fending the Tory measures pursued 
in the four last years of the Queen. 
The pamphlets which she wrote 
at this period were numerous, and 
some of them such as would not 
disgrace the best pen then engaged 
in the defence of Government. 
After Dean Swift relinquished The 
Examiner, she continued it with 
great spirit for a considerable time j 
and frequently finished pieces be^ 
gun by that excellent writer, who . 
also often used to furnish her with 
hints for those of her owtiiiompo^ 
sition. At this time, or soon af« 
terwards, she became connected 
with Alderman Barber, who was 
then the favourite Tory printer, 
and with him she resided until the 
time of her death, which happened 
on the 11th of July 1724, at his 
house on Lambeth Hill. She was 
buried in the middle aisle of the 
church of St.Bennet, PauFs Wharf, 
where a marble grave-stone was. 
erected to her memory. 

Her dramatic works are as fol- 
low: 

1. The Rfmal Mischief . T. 4to. 

2. The Lost Lover ; or, The Jea* 
hus Husband. X^. 4to. iG^d. 

3. jilmyna; or. The Arabian 
Fow. T. 4to.l707. 

4. Lucius, the First ChrisHaji^ng 
of Britain. T. 4to. IJlY.' 

Manners, Georgs, has pro* 
duced one dramatic piece^ called 

Edgar. T. Svo. "isoS. 

Manning, Francis. This air- 
thor was sbti of Fraftcis Manning, 
of London, Gent, and was matricu* 
lated at Oxford the 8th of March 
1098, being then a commoner of 
Trinity College under the tuition 
of Mr. Thomas Sykes. He seems 
to have left the university without 
taking a degree j and pursuing the 
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line of civil employment^ we find Maakbam^ GE£yASB» was the 

liiai^ in 17^7$ secretary to Mr. son of Robert Markhain^ of Co* 

Stanyan, envoy to the S>yiss Can- tham» in Nottinghamshire, Esq. 

tons. He afte*'wards, in Queen He flourished in the reigns of 

Anne*s time, was promoted to be Queen £|izabeth. King James L 

minister to the Grisons \ and, on and King Charles I. for the last of 

the 30th of June 17 16, was ap- ^ whom he took up arms, and host 

pointed envoy to the thirteen Can- a captain's commission. He was a 

tons, and to the republic of the good scholar, being perfect master 

Grisons. After this period we can of the French, Italian, and Spanish 

discover no account of him. He languages. He was extremely 

translated Dion Cassius, and wrote well versed both in the theory and 

the following plays, viz. practice of military discipline^ and 

1. The Generous Choice. C. 4to. was a great adept in horsemanship, 
1 700. farriery, and husbandry i by which 

2, All for the Better) or, The lu'^ means he was fully qoaliiied for 
fallible Cure, C. 4to. N.''D. the translation and conopilement of 

Mansbll, William, wrote one numerous volumes on all these 

dramatic piece, viz. subjects, many of which are even 

FaxryHill. Past. Op. *8vo. 1784. now held in very high esteem. 

MANUCHE4 Cosmo. This gen- He also wrote some books on rural 

tleman appears to have been an recreations. Nor among his other 

Italian by birth ; and Phillips has attentions were the ^fuses neg- 

given us his name Maauci, in lected; for we find one play extant 

which it is not improbable that in his name, though he was indeed 

he may for once have been in the assisted in it by Mr. Sampson, of 

right. He took^up arms for King whom we shall hereafter have oc- 

Charles, and had a major's com- casion to speak, entitled 

mission, but whether of horse or Herod and Jntipater. T. 4to. 

foot does not appear. He wrote 1622. 

tliree plays in the English Ian- Langbaine speaks very highly in 

guage i and, considering that he his commendation^ and very justly^ 

was a foreigner, and that be only as a great benefactor t6 the public^ 

wrote for his diversion^ and not by by his numerous and useful publi* 

Way of a profession, and that at cations, but says little of his pq- 

least he hasthe merit of their being etxy; and indeed both he and 

original, wholly his own and un- Jacob, and since them Cibber ia 

borrowed, they are very far firom his Lives of the poets, seem not to 

being contemptible. Their titles know of any other poetical works 

are, that he was concerned in: but 

K Tfie Just General. T. C. Coxeter, in his MS. notes, has 

4to. 1650. mentioned two pieces of poetry by 

2. The Vyttl Ifivers, T. C. this author (both indeed transla- 
4to. l5a2. tions) of considerable consequence^ 

3. The Bastard. T. (Attributed viz. 

to him by Coxeter.) 4to. 1632. 1. Anosto^s Satires, in seven fif^ 

In Lord Northampton's library mous Discourses. 4to. ld08. And, 

at Castle Ashby, in Northampton- 2i The Famous Whore ; or, NobU 

shire, are two or three MS. plays Courtezan: Containing the lament' 

by this author* ' ahle Complcdnt of Paulina, the fa* 
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mmu Raman CourteiuM, sometime ** sny ptiore book or books to be 

Mistress unto the great Cardinal ** printed of tho diseases or ctires 

Hippoh/to of Este, translated into " of any catde, as horse, oxe. 

Verse from the Italian. 8vo. I609. " cowe, sheepe, swiDe^ and goates. 

Besides these, Coxcter mentiont " &c. In witnes whereof J have 

the following works in prose, not ''hereunto sett my hand the 24th 

taken notice oi by the writers of *' day of Julie 1617. 

his life, which he attributes to^bim^ ** Gbrvis Mahkhaiw.*' 

Tiz. Marlob, Chbistophbb, lii^d 

1. Devereax. Fertue's Tears for in the reign ai Queen Elizabeth, 
the Loss of the Most Christian King and was not only an author but 
Henry, third of that Nanu, King of an actor also, beififg very coosidei- 
Prance, and the untimely Death of able in both capacities. There is 
the most noble and heroical Walter no account extant of bis familiy, 
Devereux, who was slain before but it is well known that he was of 
Roan in Frounce, First written in Bennet College, in the universirty 
French, by that most excellent and of Cambridge, where he took the 
learned Gentlewoman Madame Gen- degree of B. A. 1583, and M. A. 
noisne Felon Maulette, and para- 1587 ; he, however, quitted tlie 
phrastically translated into English academic life, and wetH on tbe 
by.JarvisMarkham, 4to. 1597- stage. Thomas Hey wood, whom 

2. The Art of Archerie, 8vo, we have mentioned before, styl(»s 
1634. lixm Xht best of poets } nay, Drajr- 

3. The Soldier*s Exercise, dec. in ton'also has bestowed a high pante-* 
three books, of which there was a gyric on him, in a copy of verses 
third edition. 4to. 1643. called The Censure of the Foets, in 

To these may be added, his £n^- which he speaks of him in tbe f ol- 

lish Arcadia, alluding his beginning lowing manner : . 

from Sir Philip Sidney's ending, « N«t Marloe, bathed in the Thcsr .3an 

4to. 1007 i and other pieces. springs, 

AtwhattimeMr.Markham was *' Had in him those brave transluuary 

bom, or when he died, we have not '^ii^^s 

been able to trace 5 he was, how. " That jour firstpoets had ; his raptaires 

ever, a useful writer, and, during .. ^,1 ^j^^Jf^ ^.^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^.^ ^ ^^^^ 

the 17th century, his works on bus- clear ; 

bandry, agricultiure, &c. were held ** For that fiae madness ftUl he dl d re- 
in great esteem. On the records tain* 

of tbe Stationers* Company is a ** ^^^J^ rightly should possess a ipoet's 

,. 1^ » • brain. 

very extraordinary agreement sign- 
ed by this author, which probably Mr. Marloe came to an umdme- 
arose from the booksellers* know- ly end, falling a victim (o tbe rnost 
ledge of the value of Markham*s torturing passion of the hnman 
vork, and their apprehensions that breast, jealousy: for, being djeeply 
a new performance on the same in love with a girl of a low station, 
subject might be hurtful to the he found himself rivalled by a fel- 
treatises then circulating. It is as low in livery, who, as Wood in- 
follows: forms us, had more the stppean- 
' " Md. That I Gervasc Mark- anceof a pimp than a man formed 
" ham, &[ London, Gent, do pro- for the tender and generous passion 
" misc hereafter never to write of love. Marloe finding tie fcl- 
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' low with his mistress^ and having degree of abatement^ and, alIoW« 

some reasous to suspect that she ing that Mr. Marloe might be in^ 

granted him favours, drew his dag- clinable to free- thinking, yet that 

ger, a weapon at that time uni- he could not run to the unhappy 

versally worn, and rushed on him lengths he is reported to have 

to stab him 3 but the footman, be« dooe« especially as the time he 

ing nimble, warded oif the im- lived in was a period of bigotry j 

pending stroke 3 and, seizing hpld .and that, even in these calmer 

of Marloe's wrist, turned the fetal times of controversy, we find a 

point, and plunged the poniard great aptness in persons, who differ 

into its master*s head -, of which in opinion with regard to the spe- 

wound, notwithstanding. all pos- culative points of religion, either 

>ible care being taken of him, he wilfully or from the mistaking of 

died soon after, in the year 1593. terms, to tax each other witli 

Wood considers this catastrophe deism, heresy, and even atheism, 

as an immediate judgment on the on even the most trivial tenets, 

unhappy sufferer for his blasphe- which have the least appearance of 

mies and impiety ; for he tells us being utiortbodox. 
that Marloe, presuming upon his fiut, to quit his character in a 

own little wit, thought proper to religious vieWj let us now consider 

practise the most epicurean in- him as a poet, and in this light::^ 

dulgence, and openly professed he must be allowed to have ha(X. 

atheism j that he denied God our great merit. His turn was eiitirel)r^ 

Saviour 5 blasphemed the adorable to tragedy, in which kind of writing 

Trinity, and, as it was reported, he has left the six following testi — - 

wrote several discourses against it ;. monials of his abilities : 
affirming our Saviour to be a de- 1. Tamberlaine the Great T — 

ceiver, the sacred Scriptures to con- Two Parts. 1. 4to. 15Q0 i II. 4to«- 

tain nothing but idle stories, and 1606. 

all religion to be a device of policy 2. Edward JL Trag. 4to-. 

and priestcraft. 1598. 

This character, if just, is such a 3. The Massacre of Paris. T*^ 

one^ as should induce us to look 8vo. N. D. 

back with contempt and pity on 4. The Tragical Hisiorie of Dr^ 

the memory of the persori who Fausius. 4to. *i604. 
possessed it, and recall to pur mind 5. The Rich Jew of Malta. T- 

that inimitable sentiment of the 4to. 1633. 

great and good Dr. Young; in his 6, Lust's Dominion 5 or, Th^ 

Complaint: '- Lascivious Queen. T.Vlmo. lG5J^ 

« When I behold a genius brighi and 12nio. I66I. 

iase. He also joined with Nash, in th^ 

** Of/eiwVi«^ talents, and /^rm/TM/aims; writing a play, called 
« Methiiiks 1 see, as thrown from her j)ido, n„^^„ ^f Carthage. 4to- 

high sphere. , ... ^ J & 

** The glorious fragments of a soul im- ?7 ' 1 • n t *• 

oiortal, snd had begun a poem> called Her<^ 

*y With rubbish mix'd, and gUtt*ring in and Ijeander, which was afterwards 

the dust." finished by Chapman^ though noC- 

We' would, how^ver> rather wish with the same spirit and inventior^ 
to take this character with. some, th^t its author had begun it with. 
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He also joined with Day> in matic, bat full of lively wit and 

The Maiden's Holyday. l654. solid undelrstanding. He left only 

N.P. four plays behind him> one of 

One of Marloe's poems has re- which, viz. The jinHquary, is to 

tained a just popularity to the be seen among Dodsley*s Old 

present day, by which his genius Plays, vol. x. The titles of his 

may ■ be estimated : this is. The pieces.are. 

Passionate Shepherd to his Love, 1. Holland's Leaguer. C. 4to. 

beginning, <' Come, live with me» 1632. 

*' and be my love j'* to which Sir 2. Fine Companion. C. 4tQ. 

Walter Raleigh wrote a reply. 1633. 

Makmton, Shakerley. This 3. Antifuajy. C. 4to. 1641. 

writer, who flourished in the reign 4. The Crafty Merchant ; or, 

of Charles I. was born in the The Souldier'd Gtnen. Com. N.P. 

hereditary mansion-house of his Phillips and Winstanley^ according 

&mily at A3mhoe,-in Northamp- to their usual custom of fathering 

tonshire, about the beginning of anonymous plays pn any authors 

January 1602. When a boy he that they think proper to find out 

was put to school at Thame, in for them> have attributed to Mr. 

Oxfordshire, from whence, at about Marmion a play which is not his, 

the age of sixteen, he was re- nor bears any resemblance to his 

moved to Wadham College, Ox- manner of writing, entitled 

ford, where he was entered first as The Faithful Shepherd. 

a gentleman commoner, and after- Marsh, Charles. Thisgen'r 

wards, in 1624, took his degree tleman was once clerk to the cha- 

of master of arts. pel in Duke Street, Westminster; 

AnthonyWood says, that he was afterwards a bookseller in Round 

" a goodly proper gentleman, and -Court, Strand, and at Charing 

" had once in his possession seven Cross ; and finally, in the com- 

"hundred pounds per annum at mission of the peace for the li- 

** least." The whole of this am- bertyof Westminster. He died at 

pie fortune he dissipated 5 after Knightsbridge, June 8, 1782; 

Vrhich he went into the Low Coun- having been the author and altered 

^nes, but not meeting with- pro- of the following plays : 

xnotion according to his expecta- 1. Amasis, King of Egypt. T. 

^ion, he returned to £ngland, and 8vo. 173S. 

"was admitted one of the troop 2. CymhcJine, Altered. 8vo. 

xaised by Sir John Suckling for 1755. 

the use of King Charles I. in his 3. The fVinter*s Tale, A play, 
expedition against the Scots in altered. 8vo. 1756. 
the year 1639; but falling sick at 4. Romeo and Juliet. T. alter- 
York, he returned to London^ ed. N. P. 
where he died ip the same year. Marshall, •: . To a gen- 
Mr. Mairmion is not a volumi- tleman of this name is ascribed 
nous writer; yet we cannot help The German Hotel. C. 8vo. 
considering, him as one of the best 1790. 

among the dramatic authors of that Marshall, Mrs. Jane, wrote 

time. His plots are ingenious. Sir Harry Gaylovje. C 8vo. 

})is characters w<ell drawn, and his J 772. 

^Dgoage not only easy ^nd dra- She was also author of fflarinda 
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Catkcart, and AUaa Mhntdgue, 
novels ', and of LeiUrsfor ihtlm^ 
provement of Youik, 

Marston^ John. OftbiseiOi* 
t)ent poet, who flourished in the 
reigns of dueen Elizabeth and 
King James I. but few circum* 
stances remain on record. Wood 
only informs us that he was a ftu« 
dent in Corpus .Christi College, 
Oxford/ but has neither fixed the 
place of his birth, nor the family 
from which he was descended ; 
and Langbaine tells us, that he 
was able to recover no further in- 
formation of him than what he 
had learned from the testimony of 
his bookseller; and, as that relates 
only to the merit of his writings, 
it is little more than what might 
have been gathered from the pe- 
rusal of his works, viz. that he 
was a chaste and pure writer, 
avoiding all that obscenity, ribal- 
dry, and scurrility, which too 
many of the playwrights of that 
time, and indeed much more so in 
some periods since, have made the 
.basis of their wit, to the great 
disgrace and scandal of the stage : 
that he abhorred such writers and 
their works, and pursued so op- 
posite a practice id his own per- 
formances, that ** whatsoever even 
'f in the spriiig of his years he 
*' presented upon the private and 
'^ public * theatre, in his autumn 
** and declining age he needed not 
*' to be ashamed of." 

We find, from Dugdale's Oru 
gines, that, when he left Oxford, 
he was entered of the Middle 
Temple, of which society he was 
chasen lecturer, in, the 34th of 
Elizabeth. 

His plays are eight in number^ 
and their titles as follow, viz. 

1. /Intonio and Mellida. Hist* 
Play, 4to. 1602. 



2. AnttjMsRetengt.limgMti^ 

3. Mtdcnntent T.C. 4te. l604. > 

4. DtUch C(mri€uin, C. 4to. 

3. Farasitasier. Com.4to. l606, 
• 6. The Hinder of Women 5 or, 
Sophonisba, Trag.4to. I606. ,j 

7- ff^hat you will C. 4to. l(507.tH^ 1 

8. Insatiate Countess, , T. 4to. ' 
1613$ 4to. 1631. 
Of these, all but the 3d and 8th 
were published in one volume, 
12mo. 1633. 

It is evident that Marston must 
have lived in friendship with Ben 
Jonson at the time of his writing 
The Malcontent, which play he has 
warmly dedicated to him ; yet it is 
probable that Ben's self-sufficiency 
and natural arrogance might in 
time lessen that friendship ; as we 
afterwards find otir author, in his 
epistle to the reader, prefixed to his 
Sophonisba, casting some very se- 
vere glances at the pedantry and 
plagiarism of that poet, in borrow- 
ing orations from Sallust and other 
of the classical writers, and making 
use of them in his tragedies of 
Sejanus and Catiline. 3en Jonson 
told Drummond of Hawthornden, 
that he had fought several times 
with Marston, and said that MaF- 
fton wrote his father- in- la w*8 
preachings, and his father-in-law 
his comedies. Marston also wrot6 
some excellent satires, called The 
Scourge of FilUdny, ISgg. 

The exact period of Marston*s 
death is not known, but he was 
certainly living in 1633. As a 
specimen of his poetry, Mr. Dod- 
sley has republished The Malcoji" 
tent in his CoUection, vol. iv. 

Martyit, Bbnjamin. This aH- 
thoir was nephew to Mr. fdward 
Marty n, rhetoric professor of 6re- 
sham College, and son ef Richa^ 
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"Mstrtyn, a gentleman of a WUt- the earlf part of that reign puln 
shire femOy, who had been a linen- lished one dramatic piece^ wfaidh 
draper, was afterwards made a he has entitled 
commissioner of the stamp-duties The Turke. A worthieTragedie. 
by Lord Godolphin, and died at 4to. .161O. 
Buenos Ayres, to which place he Whether it merits the title of 
went as agent for the South-Sea ivwthf, may be doubtfiiT 3 but it 
Qompany. The present writer was is evident that the author had 
his eldest son> and was very active himself a very high opinion of its 
and instrumental in establishing woith, from the following motto, 
the colony of. Georgia (of which which he has fixed to it, quoted 
be has published an account) from Horace, viz. 
about the year 1733, when a so- Sume superbiam qusesitam mentis. 
ciety of noblemen and gentlemen He is supposed to have been of 
was formed for that purpose, to Catharine Hall, Cambridge, and 
which he some time acted as se- to have taken the degree of B. A. 
cretary. He was also examiner of there, in I606. 
tbe out-ports' in the custom-house, Mr. Egerton assigns to him a 
and was, according to his epitaph, plan of a piece in Garrick's collec- 
1D Lewisham churchyard, *' A tion, called 
'^ man of infliexible integrity, and The School Moderator. 4to. 1 648,1 
'^ one of the best bred men in Mason, William. This gen- 
" England ; which, with a happy tleman was one of the few authors 
" genius for poetry, procured him who are entitled to the applause of 
" the friendship of several noble- the world, as well for the virtues 
" men not more distinguished by of the heart as for the excellence 
** their illustrious births than by of their writings. He was the son 
'' their public virtues and private of a clergyman who had the vicar- 
morals. He was the first pro- age of the Holy Trinity, in King- 
moter of the design of erecting ston upon Hull, in Yorkshire, 
a monument to the memory of where our author was born, in the 
Shakspeare, in Westminster year 1725. He was admitted of 
** Abbey, which was carried into St. John*s College, Cambridge, 
''execution by him, with the as- where he proceeded B. A. 1745 ; 
" sistance of Dr. Mead and Mr. and his poetical genius, in the year 
^* Pope, by the profits of a play; 1747> procured him a fellowship 
" the prologue spoken on that oc- in Pembroke Hall, of which, how- 
" casion was wrote by him.** He ever, he did not obtain possession 
left behind him in MS. a Life of without some litigation^ Here 
the first Earl of Shaftesbury, not he took the degree of M. A. I74g, 
yet published, and was the author of In the year 1754 he entered into 
Timoleon. T. 8vo. 1730. holy orders, and was patronized 
He died Oct. 25, 17^3, aged by the then Earl of Hoidernesse, 
C4 years. who procured him a chaphiinship 
Mason, James. Of this per- to His Majesty, and gave him the 
Son we know no more than that valuable rectory of Aston, in York- 
he wrote shire ; to which were afterwards 
The Natural Son, T. Svo. 1805. added the appointments of canon 
Mason, John, M. A. lived in residentiary and precentor of York 
the time of King James !• and in cathedral, and prebendary of Drif- 
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field. He was the publisher of his and her husband, being* nc 
friend Mr. Gray^s works^ and the 



author of, 

1. Blfrida. D.P. 4to. andSvo. 
1752. 

This was altered by Mr. Colman 
in I772> without the author's con* 
aent, and performed at Covent 
Garden; and again, in 1779, by 
Mr. Mason him^lf^ and acted on 
the same stage. 

H. Caractaciis. D. P. 4to. and 
8vo. 1759. 

This was altered by Mr. Mason 



tinctured with childishness 
deceit, comparatively spe; 
can operate but weakly oi 
compassion. The British 1 
and heroine, being uniform]] 
and irreproachable, always 
mnnd the attention they dc 
In the person of AthelwoL 
betrayer of his prince*s confi 
IS justly punished ; but that 
is communicated to us only tli 
the cold medium of relation 
the future self-denials of h 



himself in ] 77^ f and performed at dow, we are as slightly move 



Covent Garden. 

Mr. Mason is said to have writ- 
ten a masque, called 

3, Cupid and Psyche} 
which has been set to music by 
Giardini, but n9t yet acted ; and 
we believe there still exist in MS. 
two tragedies, written by him 
according to the rules of the Eng- 
lish drama. 

Mr. Mason also completed an 
unfinished play left by Mr. 
Whitehead, called 

CEdipus. Tr. still in MS. 

The commendations bestowed 
on Elfrida and Caraciacus, in their 
original form, have been seconded 
by an equal degree of applause 
4ince they were adapted to the 
stage. The first is perhaps the 
most finished, the second the most 
striking perforniance. The truth 
of history, in regard to the con- 



these are to be ranked wi 
luntary penances, and do nc 
place till after the curtai 
dropped on our expectation; 
Caractacus the final destiny 
survivors is more natural, de 
and satisfactory. When I 
takes leave of us, our th( 
will spontaneously turn on tl 
ficulties attending the obsei 
of her vow, a comic, yet 
resistible idea. But wi^en thi 
chief and his daughter ar 
away in chains from the deac 
of a son and brother, our tea 
admiration accompany thei 
parture, while a pleasing hop 
gests itself that Evelina wi 
a protector in the young B 
tian prince, and that; her f< 
captivity will tend only to 
the former greatness of his 
racter. — The choruses in th 
of these dramas, though 1 



tested fair-one, has been violated : 

in respect to the hardy veteran, it ethic and poetical, lose 
has been preserved. In the former, what of their weight, bein^ 
the story is domestic, and we are nounced by females' withou 
interested only for the distress of cific ofSces or characters. 
Athelwold and his wife. In the ladies indeed appear to tal 
latter, the events involve the fate 
of our own country, while wOnder 
and pity are alternately engaged 
by the different situations of Ca- 
ractacus, Elidurus, Arviragus, and 



sing, only because they ha 
other occupation. From tl 
nerable sons of Mona, wl 
material agents throughou 
second piece, the like efiTusi 



Evelina. Thj^ conduct of Eliiid fancy and instruction proc^< 
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singular propriety. They are bards ^nd literature^ Was dislingulsbeii 
by profession, and (he delivery of by phDanthropy and fervid friend- 
religious and moral truths is their ship. For the latter quality we 
immediate province. At the same have only to observe his conddct 
lime we should add, that the ly- in relation to Gray, whose genius 
ric parts in Elfrida contain less he estimated with a zeal of en thu- 
objectionabie passages than those siasm, to borrow an expression of 
in Caractacus. If they never rise old 'fheobald, *' amounting to 
to the sublimity that distinguishes *' idolatry." He married Mary, 
the ode beginning daughterof William Sherman, Esq. 

Hark! heard >e not yon footstep dread ? ?^ ^^"^^l^", "P^° .^f' J^/^ ^'^^ 
. ^ ^ ^ March 24, 1767, m her 28th year, 

they never descend into the almost at Bristol: in the north aile of: 

burlesque strain of which cathedral he erected to her 

— and sweep and swing memory a neat monument of white 

Above, below, around; marble, with some well-known 

phrases which serve only td awa- lines. 

ken a train of as mean and ludi- Mr. Mason died at Aston, April 
crous ideas as Mr. Col man's threat- 5, 1797 > o^ a mortification occa- 
ened chorus of Grecian washer- sioned by grazing his shin in step- 
women could have excited. — The ping into hjs chariot, a few days 
real beauties, however, of both before, 
these performances so successful!/ Masset, Charles, is men- 
predominate over every seeming tioned as the author of, 
imperfection they may betray, thar, 1. Malcolm, King of Scots, ?• 
on a review of what we have writ- 1602. N P. 
ten, we scarcely think our remarks 2. The Stege of Dunkirk * P. 
to the disadvantage of either de- 16O2. N. P. 
serve consideration. Massinger, Phili?. This ex- 

fiesides the pieces already men- cellent poet was son to Mr. Phi- 
tioned, Mr. Mason produced The lip Massinger, a gentleman who 
English Garden, a translation of had some employment under the 
Fresnoy's Ari of Painting, and Earl of Pembroke, in whose ser- 
sevefal other poems, a Zi/^o/'J/r. vice he died, after having spent 
Gray, &c, &c. The memorable several happy years in his family. 
Heroic Epistle to Sir William Our author was born at Salisbury, 
Chambers has been often attribut- in Queen £lizabeth*s reign, ann^ 
ed to this gentleman -, and, if be 1584, and, at the age of eighteen^ 
was ther author of if, he certainly was entered a fellow-commoner 
possessed no small portion of sati- of Alban Hall, in Oxford, ia 
ncal humour, as well as poetfcal which station he remained three 
strength : but the work is so d if- dr four years iti order to complete 
ferept from the general character his education. Yet, though he 
of his productions, that it is hardly Was encouraged in the pursuit of 
to be considered as the offspring his studies by his father's patron, 
^hh ttiind. It is certain that he the Earl of Pembroke, the Uatural, 
ifcver acknowledgeid it. In private bent of his genius leading him 
life, his character, though with much more to poetry and polite ^Ite* 
sometKioglu his manners beyond rature, than to the dryeT and more 
tbenieredignit^ of CDDscioOs talents abstruse studies of logic and phi- 
▼oi. I. K K 
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losophy } znd, being impatient for 
dn opportunity of moving in a 
more public sphere of action^ and 
improving his poetical fancy and 
his knowledge of the belles let ires, 
by conversation with the world, 
and an intercourse with men of 
wit and geniusj. he quitted the 
University without taking any de- 
gree, and came up to London» 
where, applying himself to writing 
for the stage, he presently rose 
into high reputation 3 his plays 
ineeting with the universal appro- 
bation of the public, both for the 
purity of their style, and the 
ingenuity aild economy of their 
plots. Though his pieces bespeak 
him a man of the nrst-rate abili* 
ties, and well qualified both as to 
learning and a most perfect ac- 
quaintance with the methods of 
dramatic writing, yet he was at 
the same time a person of the most 
consummate modesty, lyhich ren- 
dered him extremely beloved by 
all his contemporary poets, few 
of whom but esteefned it as an 
honour to join with him in the 
composition of their works. The 
pieces he has left behind him are 
as follow : 

1. f^rgin Martyr, T. (assisted 
byDekker.) 4to. 1622. 

2. Duke of Milan. T.4to. 1623. 
S. Bondman, T* 4to. l624. 

4. Roman Actor. T. 4to. I629. 

5. Renegado. T.C. 4to. 1630. 

6. Pktiire. T. C. 4to. l630- 

7. Emperor of the East, T. C. 
4to. 1632. 

8. Maid of Honour. T. C. 4to. 
1632. 

9. Fatal Dowry. t.4to. l632. 
(Assisted by Field.) 

10. New U^ay to pay Old Debts, 
C. 4to. 1633. 

11. Great Duke of Florence, 
Com. Hist. 4to. l636. 

12. Unnatural Combat. T, 4to. 
1639. 



13. Bashful Lover. T.C 
1655. [This was sometimes 
Akxas!] 

14. Guardian. C.H. 8vo 

15. A VeryJVbman. T.< 
1635. 

16. Old Law, C. (Assi 
Rowley and Middleton.) 4t( 

17. City Madam. C. 4to 

18. The Parliament of L 
(Unfinished.) 8vo. 1805. 

Besides these pieces wfa 
printed, the following are t 
to him : 

1. The Noble Choice i i 
Orator. T. C. 

2. The Wandering Lovt 
The Painter. 

3. The Italian Night-pie 
The Unfortunate Piety. 

4. The Judge. C* 

5. The Prisoner', or, T 
Anchoress. T.C. 

6. The Spanish Vicero 
The Honour of Woman, t 

7. Minerva's Sacrifice i 
Forced Lady. T. 

8. The Tyrant. T. 

9. Philenxo and Hippolu 

10. Antonio and Vdlda. 

11. Fast and Welcome, 

12. Cleander. T. 

13. Honour of Women. 

14. The King and the Su 
Of these the first seven \ 

tered in the book of the Sti 
Company, by Mr. Mosel 
tember 9, 1653 ; and thos 
edS, 9, 10, 11, bythesa 
son, 29 June I66O. 

Those marked 1, 3, 4, 
9, 10, and 11, were in 
session of Mr. Warburton; 
set Herald, 3nd destroyed 
the ignorance and careles 
his servant. As to that m 
however, see The Tyb 
Vol. III. 

Almost all the writers a; 
nearly in their aocounts «1 
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unger's birth 5 but Coxeter'g 
Dints oQt a mistake in the 
his death, which he makes 

happened in March l63g, 
zh he is supported by the 
[y of Wood's A then, Oxon, j 
s Langbaine and Jacobs anrd 
era Whincop and Gibber, 
iced it in 1 6(59. CoXeter, 
r, seems to have the greater 
t probability on his side, 
itii a consideration of the 
eat age (viz. 85 years) 

must have lived to, ac* 

to the latter supposition, 
ireover from the epitaph 

on him by Sir Aston Co- 
i which he is said tp be 
3 the very same grave with 
, who died in 1625 ; ^nd 
had there been a distance 
-four years between their 
^e departures, it is pro- 
mid have been a circum** 
:arcely known, and much 
tb recording. Besides, a 
iger proof, and a conclu* 
, against the date of I669, 
the afv>resaid epitaph, by 
1 Cokain, was published 
is other poems in I659: 

aime grave Fletcher was buried. 



stage-poet Philip Massmger : 
ley did write together, were 
at friends, 

w one grave includes them in 
ir ends. 

n on earth nothing did part, 
leath 

their &rae they lie, in spite of 
th." 

is one thing, however, 
t unaccountable, which 
Dbetwood, who, in his 
ipacity of bookseller and 
, had great opportunities, 
sd wanted not curiosity, 
e into those aflairs, has, 
iisk Thedtre, varied from 
ber wriler» ia both the 



beginning and end of hi^ moftdl 
existence y and, without assigning 
any authority but his own ipse 
dixit, has positively asserted that 
he was horn in 1578, and died in 
1659, in ike SXst year of hu age. 
It is, however, universally agreed, 
that his body was buried in the 
churchyard of St. Saviour's, South- 
wark, and that he was attended to 
the grave by all the comediani 
then in town. His death was sud- 
d^ 5 and the place of it his own 
house, near the playhouse, on 
the Bank Side, Southwark, where 
he went to bed in good health, 
and was found dead the next 
morning. 

Chetwood tells us, that he had 
seen in MS. 

Believe as you List, written by 
Mr. Massinger, 
and that it had the following 
license, signed by Sir Henry Her- 
bert, who was master of the revels 
in King Charles I.'s reign, viz. 

*' This play, csalled Believe as 
'' you List; may be acted, this 6th 
*'of May 1631. 

" Henrt Hbrbbbt." 
The following extract, from the 
entry of the following day, in Sir 
Henry Herbert's office-book, as 
master of the revels, confirms 
Chetwood's assertion : 

*' For the King's Company, for 
'^ allowing of a new play of Mr. 
" Massinger's,called5e/i«;ea5yo« 
'' lAst, this 7th of May 1631 — 2/." 
And now, it is but a piece of 
justice due to the memory of this 
very great man, to make some 
little further mention of his merit, 
which seems in good measure to 
have been buried in obscurity, and 
forgotten among the extensive 
number of writers of the same pe- 
riod, whose names were not worth 
awakening or calling forth from 
the caverns of oblivion. But when 
K K 2 
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we/ consider how long many Of 
those pieces, even of the im- 
mortal Shakspeare himself, which 
are now the greatest ornaments of 
the stage, lay by neglected, al- 
"though they wanted no more than 
a judicious pruning of some few 
luxuriances, some little straggling 
branches, which overhung the 
fairer flowers, and hid some of 
the choicest fruit*, it is the less to 
be wondered at, that this author, 
who, though second, stands no 
more than second to him, should 
share for a while the same destiny. 

Those who are unacquainted 
with Massinger's writings will, 
perhaps, be surprised to Snd'one 
placing him in an equal rank with 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and the 
immortal Ben 5 but we flatter our- 
selves that, if they will but give 
themselves the trouble of perusing 
Lis plays, their astonishment will 
cease, that they will acquiesce with 
us in our opinion, aild think 
themselves obliged to us for point- 
ing out to them so vast a treasury 
of entertainment and delight. 

M^ssinger has certainly equal 
invention, equal ingenuity, in the 
conduct of his plots, and an equal 
knowledgeof character and nature, 
with Beaumont and Fletcher 5 and 
if it should be objected that he 
bas less of the vis comica, it will 
siirely be allowed that that defi- 
ciency is amply made amends for 
by that purity and decotum which 
he has preserved, and a rejection 
of that looseness and obscenity 
which runs through most of their 
comedies. As to Ben Jonson, we 
shall readily allow that he excels 
this author with respect to the 
studied accuracy and classical cor- 
rectness of his style J yetMassinger 
has so greatly the superiority over 
him in fire, pathos, and the fancy 
and m^tnagemei^ of his plots, that 



we cannot help thinking the ba- 
lance stands pretty even between 
them. 

Massinger's works have been 
thrice republished, in four volumes 
8v6. viz. in 1761, 1779, and J805. 
The last-mentioned edition, by 
Mr. Giflford, is by for the best. 

Maurice, Thomas, A, M. is 
the son of a gentleman who pre- 
sided many years as master of the 
grammaf-school at Hertford, where 
he acquired a handsome fortune. 
It was laTe in life that he married 
tlie mother of our author, who, 
with another son, on the death of 
their father, was left to the care of 
his surviving parent. An impru- 
dent marriage of his mother was 
fatal to the fortune of our author. 
After a long struggle in the Court 
of Chancery, he was found to 
have lost the property which 
should have provided for him the 
means of independence, and was 
left to the exertions of his own 
talents to make his way in the 
world. After having been under 
the care of various tutors widi 
little improvement, his case was 
made known to Dr. Samuel Parr, 
who benevolently received him 
under his protection, directed bis 
studies, and supported him, though 
with but slender appearances of re- 
ceiving an adequate remuneration. 
To the liberality of Dr. Parr, on 
this occasion, too much praise 
cannot be given. From Dr. Parr's 
academy he was removed to Ox- 
ford, and entered of University 
College, under the tuition of Sir 
William Scott. Here he cultivated 
his poetical talents, and formed 
connexions highly honourable to 
himself, though they do not ap- 
pear to have been instrumental in 
advancing his fortune. He soon 
after entered into holy'orders, and 
became curate, fyst at Woo^ord, 
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and afterwards at £i^ing ; and ia 
^779 pobdished his poems^ io 
quarto, by sabscription. Io 1786 
be married the daughter of Thomas 
Pearoe, Esq. a captain in the East 
India Company's service ; a lady 
whose loss, in February IjgOy he 
pathetically deplored in an epitaph, 
which deserves notice beyond whaC 
is produced in general in that spe- 
cies of composition. 

Soon after his marriage he en- 
tertained the design of giving the 
pablic 7%« History and AndquiHes 
of India: a work of vase extent, 
great research, and involved in 
moch obscurity. The di£culties 
ifl his way, £roni various causes, 
were sach as would have deterred 
a less determined man; but, sen- 
sible of the value of his intended 
work, and conscious of his abilities 
to execute it, he permitted no ob- 
stacles to impede his performance. 
Ia 1790 he addressed the Court 
of Directors of the East India 
Company on the subject, but, we 
believe, received little encourage- 
ment to proceed. Without pa- 
tronage, at a considerable expense, 
and with great uncertainty of any 
adequate reward, he persevered in 
bis purpose; and, in 1793, pro- 
daced the first volume of his work. 
From that time he continued his 
iabours,^ and, almost, in the words 
of Dr. Johnson to Lord Chester- 
field, brought his work to " the 
"verge of publication, without 
" one act of assistance, one word 
" of encouragement, or one smile 
*' of favour.*' It is comprised in 
7 vols. 8vo. 

Mr. iM aurice has never had any 
ecclesiastical preterment; but it 
appears, by one of his publications, 
that he was some time chaplain to 
areginaent. Lately he has been 
better noticed j he has been ap- 
l>oi9ted assistant librarian to the 



British Mnseum ; and, Tf we ara 
not misinformed, has been ho- 
noured with the pension formerly 
enjoyed by Mr. Cowper. 

Air. Maurice's miscellaneous 
productions, both in verse and 
prose, are numerous; but our 
present attention must be restrict- 
ed to his dramatic writings, which 
are three in number, viz. 

1. CEdipusTyrannus, of ^'^ho* 
des. Translated. 1779. Printed 
in a quarto volume of poems, pub- 
lished in that year. 

2. Panthea. Trag. 8vo. 17S9. 

3. The FaU of the Mogul, T. 
8vo. 1806. 

Maxwell, John. The title- 
pages of this author's pieces be- 
speak him an object of pity. He 
is there said to be blind; and, from 
the subscriptions at the end of 
each, we may conclude that he was 
poor. He was an inhabitant, and 
probably a native, of York, where 
the following plays were printed : 

L The Faithful Pair. T. 8vo. 
1740. 

2. The Royal Captive, T. Svo. 
1745. 

3. The Loves of Prince Emilius 
and Louisa^ T. Svo. 1755. 

4. The Distressed Virgin, T. 
8vo. 1761. 

We are inclined, from certain 
coincidences, to ascribe to this 
writer the following anonymous 
pieces, printed at York in the same 
style, and bj the same printer, as 
The Faithful Pair : 

5. The Shepherd's Opera, Svo. 

1739. 

6. The Trepan. Op. Svo. 1739. 

May, Thomas, was 'both a 
poet and an historian, and flou- 
rished in the reigns of James I. 
and Charles I. He was' born in 
the year 1595. and was the son of 
Sir Thomas May, of an ancient,' 
but somewhat declining family, in 
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tftecounty of Sussex. He received equal warmth^ have espoused and 
his education in the university of supported the roysX cause, as, un- 
Cambridge, where he was entered der his present circumstances, he 
a fellow-commoner of Sidney Col- did the republican, 
lege; during his residence at 'Lord Clarendon, with whom he 
which place, he applied very close was intimately acquainted, says, 
■to his studies, and acquired that " That his father spent the for- 
fund of learning of which his va- " tune which he was born to, so 
rious works give such apparent «' that he had only an annuity 
testimony. From thence he re- ^* left him not proportionable to 
moved to London, and frequently ** a liberal education ; yet, since 
made his appearance at court, " his fortune could not raise his 
where he contracted the friend- '' mind, he brought his mind down 
ship, and obtained the esteem, of ** to his fortune, by a great mo- 
several persons of fashion and dis- *' desty and humility in his na- 
tinction, more especially of the •* ture, which was not affected, 
accomplished Endymion Porter, *' but very well became an im- 
Esq. one of the gentlemen of the *' perfection in his speech, which 
bedchamber to the King ; a per- «* was a great mortification to 
sonsodearly valued by Sir William '* him, and kept him from enter- 
D*Avenant, that he has styled him *' ing upon any discourse but in . 
Lord of his Muse and Heart, " the company of his very friends. 
On the death of Ben Jon^on, in *' His parts of nature and art were 
J637> Mr. May stood candidate " very good, as appears by his 
for the vacant laurel, in competi- ** translation of Lucan (none of 
tion with Sir William D' Avenant j *' the easiest work of that kind), 
but the latter carrying the day, ** and more by hife Supplement to 
our author was so extremely ex- '^ Lucan, which, being entirely 
asperated at his disappointment, "his own, for the learning, the 
that, notwithstanding he had hi- *' wit, and the language, may be 
therto been a zealous courtier, yet, *' well looked upon as one of the 
through resentment to the Queen, ** best epic poems in the English 
to whose interest be imagined Sir *' language. He writ some other 
William was indebted for his sue* '^ commendable pieces of the reigtt 
cess, he commenced a violent and *' of some of our kings. He was 
inveterate enemy to the King's *' cherished by many persons of 
party, and became not only an "honour, and very acceptable in 
advocate, but an historian for the " all places ; yet (to show that 
Parliament. In that history, how- *' pride and envy have their in- 
ever, he has shown entirely the '' fluence upon the narrowest 
spleen of a malcontertt ; and in- " minds, and which have the 
deed it is scarcely possible it should *• greatest semblance of humility) 
happen otherwise, since it is ap- *^ though he had received much 
parent that he espoused the party f' countenance, and a very con- 
merely through pique and resent- '* siderable donative from the 
ment, and not from any public- " King, upon His Majesty's refu- 
spirited principles -, and conse- '^ sing to give him a small pension, 
quently, that, had he happened to " which he had designed'and pro- 
have obtained the bays, it is rea- «' mised to another very inge- 
sonable to suppose he would^ with " nious person, whose qualities he 
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** tliodght inferior to his own, he yet we miist allow somewhat fcf 
" fell from his duty and all his the frailty of human nature; anj 
*' former friends, and prostituted even his enemies cannot surely 
*' himself to the vile office of ce- deny him to have been a very 
♦* lebrating the infamous acts of good poet. 
•• those who were in rebellion His works are numerous ; but 
^ against tlie King I which he did those of the greatest note are, a 
" 80 meanly, that he seemed to all translation of Lucan's PharsaiuLa, 
'* men to have lost his wits when together with a continuation of it, 
'* he left his honesty 5 and shortly in seven books, both in Latin and- 
"after died miserable and neg- English verse. He wrote like- 
*' lected, and deserves to be for- wise an History of Henry //. and 
"gotten." the above-mentioned History of 

He died suddenly, in the year *^ Parliament, in prose. He also 
1^, and the 55th of his age ; wrote the five following plays, viz. 
^» going well to bed, he was !• The Heir. C. 4to. 1622. 
there fotmd next morning dead, 2. Antigone, T. 8vo. 1631. 
Occasioned, as some say, by tying 3. JuUa AgrippiTia, Empress of 
his nightcap too close under his Rome, T. 12mo. I639. 
fet chin and cheeks, which cho- 4. Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, 
ked him when he turned on the T. 12mo. 1639. 
•thersidej and, as Dr. Fuller ex- 5. Old Couple, C. 4to. l658. 
presses it, *' if he were himself a The first and last of these are re- 
•* h/assed and partial writer, yet printed by Dodsley, in his Collect 
" be lieth buried near a good and lion, to which is prefixed some 
*'trae historian indeed, viz. the short account of the author, and 
** great Mr. William Camden^ in a very severe epitaph written 00 
" the west side of the south isle him, in Latin, by one of the c^va- 
" of Westminster Abbey." He lier party, which he had so much 
l^d a monument, with a Latin abused. 

inscription, raised over him by Phillips and Winstanley have 
order of the Parliament, who had attributed two other plays to this 
flJade him their historiographer, author, but without any regard to 
But, before his body had rested chronology, the one of them hav- 
tee eleven years, it was taken up ing been printed when Mr. May 
(with other bodies that had been could not have been above three 
wposited there from 1641 till the years old, and the other, which 
Bestoration) and buried in a large was written by Robert Green, a 
pit in the churchyard belonging to year before he was bom. The 
St. Margaret's Westminster. At pieces are, 
tbe same time' his monument also The Old Wife 5 Tale. C. 
Was taken down and thrown aside, Orlando Furioso, C 
2nd in the place of it was set up To the productions of Mr. May, 
tiiat of Dr. Thomas Triplet, anno however, must be added, a Latin 
I670. play, called. 

Though the circumstance above 6. JuHus CtBsar. Tragoedia. 
ojentioned, in regard to King still in MS. 
Charles, seems to imply that he Mayse, Jasper, D. D. This 
Was opinionative, and jealous of very learned and ingenious gentle- 
the reelect doe to his own merits, noao was bora in 1604, the second 
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year of King James I.*8 reigti^ at a During the rage of the M 

little market- town called Hather- war he found an hospitable refuge 

leigh, in Devonshire. He receiv- in the family of the Earl of Devon- 

ed his education at Westminster shire^ where he continued till the 

school, where he continued till Restoration, when he was not only 

the age of nineteen, when he was restored to his former benefices, 

removed to the university of Ox- but made one of the canons of 

ibrd^ where he was admitted into Christ Church, chaplain in ordi- 

Christ Church College, in the rank nary to His Majesty, and arcbdea- 

pf a servitor -y but in the ensuing con of Chichester 3 all which pre- 

yeari vi^. 16.24, he was chosen ferments he kept till his death, 

into the^ number of students on which happened on the 6th of 

that noble foundation. Here he December 1672. He lies buried 

took his degrees of bachelor and on the north side of the choir in 

master of arts, after which he eu« the cathedral of Christ Church, 

tered into orders, and was prefer- Dr. Mayne was held in very 

red to two livings in the gift of high esteem both for his natural 

the college, one of which was parts and his acquired accom- 

situated pretty near Oxford. It plishments. He was an orthodoi: 

does not, however, seem to have preacher, and a man of severe vir- 

been so much the Doctor's own in- tue and exemplary behaviour, yet 

clipation that led hirh to the pul- of a ready and facetious wit, and 

pit, as the solicitation of certain a very singular turn of humour, 

persons of eminence, who, on ac- From some stories that are related 

count of the £gure he made at the of him, he seems to have borne 

university in the' study of arts and a degree of resemblance in his 

sciences, an4 fi'oni an esteem for manner to thecelebrated Dr. Swift $ 

his abilities, which they w^e de- but, if he did not possess those very 

sirous qf being enabled to reward, brilliant parts that distinguished 

urged him to go into orders. the Dean^ he probably was less 

On the breaking out of the civil subject to that caprice and thosd 

wars, when Kitvg Chariot I. was unaccoi^ntable whimsies, which at 

.obliged to fly for shelter to Ox- tinaes .so greatly eclipsed the abili- 

fprd, and keep his court there, in ties of the latter. Yet there is one 
order to avpid the resentment of anecdote i:eiated of him, which, 

the populace in X'Ondon, where although we cannot be of opinion 

continual tumults were prevailing, that it reflects any great honour on 

]^Ir. Mayne was made choice of, his memory, as it seems to carry 

among qthers, to preach before His some degree of cruelty with it, yet 

Majesty. Soon after this, viz. in is it. a strong mark of his resem- 

1646, he was created doctor in blance.to the Dean; and a prooi 

divinity, and resided at Oxford till that his propensity for drollery and 
the time of the mock visitation of joke did not quit him even in his 

that university by Oliver Crom- lates^t m,oments. The story is this : 
weirs creatures; when, with many The Doctor had an old servant; 

others, equally distinguished for who had lived, with him some 

their zeal and loyalty to the King, years, to whom he bequeathed ar 

he was not only ejected from the old trunk, in which he told hinr 

college, but also deprived of both he would find something that wotik 

|iis livings. ^flt^^ Ai'W drink after his death 
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The servant, full of expectation 
that his master, under this familiar 
expression, had left him some- 
wiiat that would \xe a reward for 
the assiduity of his past services, 
as soon as decency would permit, 
flew to the trunk j when behold, 
to his great disappointment, the 
boasted legacy proved to be — a 
red herring. 

The Doctor, however, bequeath- 
ed many legacies, by will, to pious 
uses, particularly 500/. towards the 
rebuilding of St. Paulas cathedral, 
and 200/. to be distributed to the 
poor of the parishes of Cassington, 
and Pyrton near VVatlington, of 
both which places he had been vi- 
car. Previous to his death, viz. 
in 16(32, he had given 100/. to- 
wards rebuilding Wolsey's qua- 
drangle, in Christ Church, Oxford. 
See Wood's Antiq. 447. 

In his younger years he had an 
attachment to "poetry, and wrote 
two plays, the former of which 
iQay be seen in the ninth volume 
of Dodsley*s Collection, viz. 

1. The City Match. C. folio. 
1639. 

2. Jmorous War. T. C. 4to. 
1648. 

Mead, Robert, M. D. was 
born in Fleet Street, London, in 
the year l6l6. He received the 
£rst parts of education at Westmin- 
ster school, from whence, in his 
eighteenth year, he removed to 
Oxford, and was elected a student 
of Christ Church College, in that 
university. As soon as he had 
taken the degree of master of arts, 
he quitted his academical studies, 
and took up arms for King Charles I. 
who gave nim a captain's commis^ 
sion in the garrison at Oxford. In 
May l646 he was appointed, by 
the governor thereof, one x)f the 
commissioners to treat with those 
of the Parliament, concerning a 



surrender, and in the aext montb 
wais actually created a doctor of 
physic. 

He followed King Charles II. 
into France, and was sent by him 
as an agent into Sweden. Soon 
after this he returned to the place 
of his. nativity, died in the very 
same house in which he had beei^ 
bom, on the 12th of February 
16^2, net. 36, and lies buried in: 
the church of St. Dunstan*s in the 
West. 

While he was an undergraduate 
in the university, he wrote one 
play, w^ich, however, was never 
published till after his decease. It 
is entitled 

The Combat of Love and Friend" 
ship. Com. 4 to. 1654. 

The bookseller's epislle to the 
reader of this play tells us, *' that 
'' he (Dr. Mead) was a person 
"whose eminent and general 
" abilities have left him a charac- 
*' ter precious and honourable to 
*' our nation j and therefore the 
*' reader is not to look upon this 
" composition, but as at a stoop, 
" when his youth was willing to 
'' descend from his then higher 
*' contenaplation." He tells us, 
" that he could say more in his 
** honour ; but that he was so 
*' great a lover of humility in his 
'' life, that he was almost afraid, 
*' being dead, he might be dis- 
'* pleased to hear his own worth 
'' remembered." 

. Phillips has, but tvithout found- 
ation, attributed to this author an 
anonymous piece, entitled 

The Costly Whore. A Comical 
History. 4to. 1633. 

Meadows, T. comedian, i^ 
author of. 

JVho 's to Blame P ,F. Svo. 1805. 

Medboukne, Matthew, an 
actor of considerabte eminence, 
belonging to the Duke of York's 
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Theatre, in the reign of King 
Charles II. ; but being a Roman 
Catholic, and inflamed with a too 
forward and indiscreet zeal for the 
religion he had been brought up 
in, he became engaged in Titus 
Oates's plot, on which account he 
was committed, Nov. 26, 167^ > ^o 
Newgate } in which place he died, 
on the 19th of March following 5 
although, as Langbaine observes, 
he merited a much better fate. 
He wrote, or rather made a trans- 
lation at large, from Moliere, of a 
comedy; entitled 

Tartuffe, 4to. I67O. 

This gentleman also published 
another dramatic piece, which he 
dedicated to the Queen, and of 
which Gildon says, notwithstand- 
ing the letters £. M. in the title- 
page, he was supposed to have been 
the author ; it is entitled 

Saint Cicily, Trag. 
Though all the former writers men- 
tion hi^ having died in prison, none 
of them seem to have known in what 
year that catastrophe happened. 

Medley, Matthew. See As- 
ton, Anthony. 

Medwall, Henry, was chap- 
lain to John Morton, archbishop of 
Canterbury, who died in 1500. 
He wrote one drama,' printed by 
John Rastall, entitled 

^ goodly Interlude of Nature, 
Fol. N. D. 

' Meilan, Mark Antony. This 
author bad once a place in the post- 
office, but was afterwards a teacher 
of the English language and ac- 
compts at different schools. He 
wrote three things, which he calls 
plays. Bceoium in crasso jurares 
acre natum. They were published 
by subscription [}77'^'\ i" an 8vo. 
volume, and are severally entitled, 

1. Emilia. T. 

2. Northumlerland. T. 

3. The Friends. C. 



MxLMOTH, Courtney. Sec 
Pratt, S.J. 

Mendez, Moses. This gentle* 
man was of Jewish extraction; 
and, if we are not mistaken, eithei: 
a stock-broker or a notary-publio, 
He was a person of considerable 
genius, of an agreeable beha<* 
viour, entertaining in conversation^ 
and had a very pretty turn for 
poetry. On the 19th of June 1/50, 
he was created A. M. by the uni- 
versity of Oxford. He was, what 
poets rarely are, extremely richj 
being supposed to be at the time 
of his death, which happened the 
4th day of February 1758, worth 
one hundred thousand puxunds. 
He wrote four little dramatic 
pieces, all of which met with suc- 
cess ; and some of the songs, ia 
two of them, still continue fa« 
vourites with persons of poetical 
and musical taste. 

1. Ckaplet. Musical Edtelrtain- 
ment. 8vo. \74Q. 

2. The Shepherd^s Lottery, M. 

E. Svo. 1751. 

3. Robin Hood, M. £. 8vQ» 
J751. 

4. The Doulle Disappointment^ 

F. Svo. I7(y0, 

Mekchant, T. See Dibdin^^ 
Thomas. 

MtiiiTON, Thomas, lived in 
the reign of King Charles II. 
Langbaine has been extremely se- 
vere upon him, telling us that h« 
was certainly the meanest drama- 
tic writer that ever 'England pro- 
doced; and, applying to his stupi- 
dity a parody on the expression of 
Menedemus the philosopher, re- 
lating to the wickedness of Per* 
seus, says, that he is indeed a poet, 
but of all men thai are, were, or ever 
shall be, the dullest ; that never 
man*s style was more bombast; 
and that„ as he himself did not 
pretend to such a quickness of ap<^ 
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prehension as to understand either Voyage to the East Indies^ and 
of his plays^ he can only inform was, perhaps^ the fii%t EngHshman 
us that they are two in number^ who returned home overland ; ia 
and that their titles are, which (expedition he encountered 
1. Love and War, T,4to.l6/^. inconceivable hardships. Mr. 
, 2. Wandering Lover. T. C. Merry's inother Was the eldest 
4to. 1658. ,daughter of the late Lord Chief 
He also informs us, from Mr. Justice Willes, who presided for 
Meriton's own authority, that he many years with great ability in 
had written another play, called the Court of Common Pleas, and 
The Several Affairs, Com. was for some time first lord com- 
which, however, he made but his missioner of the great seal. Mr, 
pocket companion, showing it Merry was educated at Harrow, 
only to a few select and private under Dr. Sumner. The cele- 
friends ; on which, moreover, he brated Dr. Parr was his private 
remarks, that those were certainly tutor. From Harrow he went to 
happiest who were not reckoned Cambridge, and was entered of 
in the number of this author*s. Christ's College. He left Cam* 
friends, and consequently com- bridge without taking any degree, 
pelled to listen to such fustian, and was afterwards entered of 
which, like an empty cask, makes Lincoln's Inn, but was never called 
a great sound, but yields iat best to the bar. Upon the death of his 
nothing but lees. father he bought a commission in 
In proof of these assertions^ we the horse-guards, and was for se- 
have given our readers a copy of veral years adjutant and lieutenant 
part of the epistle dedicatory to to the first troop, commanded by 
The Wandering Lover, which is Lord Lothian. Mr. Merry quitted 
indeed a curiosity in its way, and the service, and went ab'road, 
to which we refer those who are where he remained nearly eight 
fond of grasping a cloud, or regal- years; during which time be visit- 
ing their appetites with wbipp*d ed most of the principal towns of 
syllabub. See Vol. III. p. 38Q. France, Switzerland^ Italy, Grer- 
Merry, Robert, was born in many, and Holland. At Florence 
London, April 1755, and was he stayed a considerable time, 
descended in a right line from Sir enamoured (as it is said) of a lady 
Henry-Merry, who. was knighted of distinguished rank and beauty, 
by James the First, at Whitehall. Here he studied the Italian Ian* 
Mr. Merry's father was governor guage, encouraged his favourite 
of the Hudson's Bay- Company, pursuit, poetry, and was elect- 
His grandfather was a captain in ed a member of the celebrated 
the royal navy, and one of the academy Delia Crusca \ the name 
elder bretiiren of the Trinity of which academy he afterwards 
House : he established the-com- used as a signature to many poems 
merce of the Hudson's Bay Com* which were favourably received 
pany upon the plan which it now by the public, and which excited 
pursues. He made a voyage him- a great number of imitators, 
self to Hudson's Bay, and disco- When Mr. Merry obser^'ed this, 
vered the island in the North Seas he dropped his fictitious character, 
which still bears the name of and ever afterwards published in 
Merry *s Island. He also made a bU owi^name. 
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Mr. Merry had always lieen a 
hrni vivant ) he had also a turn for 
play 3 and this> with otiier fashion- 
able propensities^ kept him for se* 
veral years in an embarrassed state. 
Upon his marriage with Miss 
Brunton^ who performed in his 
tragedy of Lorenzo, 9l prospect 
opened to him of living at his ease, 
by the joitit production of that 
lady's talents and his own pen; but 
unfortunately the pride of those 
relations upon whom he had most 
dependence was wounded by the 
alliance i and he was Constrained, 
much against Mrs. Merry's incli- 
natron, to take her from the stage. 
This he did as soon as her engage- 
ment at the theatre expired^ which 
was in the spring of 1792' T/iey 
then visited the contiuent, and re- 
turned in the summer of 1793. 
They retired to America in 179^^ 
and our author died suddenly at 
Bahiraore, in Maryland, Dec. 24, 
1798, of an apoplectic disorder, 
which proceeded, as supposed, 
from a plethora, and a want of 
proper exercise. 

Mr.Merry's dramas are as follow; 

1. Ambitious Vengeance, T. D, 
,8vo. 1790. 

2. Lorenzo. Tra. 8vo. 1791- 

3. The Magician No Conjuror. 
C. O. 1792. N. P. 

,4. Feneion. Ser. Dr. 8vo. 1 795. 
Mestayek, Henry. This au- 
thor was a watchmaker, who wrote 
one play ; and putting it into the 
hands of Mr. Theobald, that gen* 
tleman formed from it a tragedy, 
which he procured to be acted and 
printed as his own.. This pro- 
ceeding oiFended the original au- 
thor, who soon a^er published his 
own performance, with a dedica- 
tion to Mr., Theobald. It was 
called 

ThePerfidiQUS Brother. T.12mo. 
171<5. ' 
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Theobald made only a few air 
terations in the language of the 
piece, and, on the strength of these 
few, assumed to himself the merit 
of the whole structure. We shall 
certainly be credited on the present 
occasion, as perhaps no reader wiU 
undergo, as we have done, the 
fatigue of examining evidei^ce on 
both sides. Impartiality, however, 
compels us to aver, that Mestayer 
might bring as fair an action 
against his opponent, in any of tb& 
courts of Parnassus, 

*< As heart could wish, and need not 

shame 
** The proudest man alive to claim " 

Poor Tib, though unmercifully 
ridiculed by Pcjpe, never appeared 
to us so despicable as throughout 
this transaction We liad seen him 
before only in the light of a puny 
fritic ; 

** But here the fell attorney prowls for 
prey." 

Metcalfe, Catharine, wrote 

Julia de Roubign4. T. 179O. 
N. P. 

This lady was in an ill state of 
health while she was waiting her 
play, and died before it was acted. 

Me WE, -7 — , a gentleman of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
was author of a L uin play, called 

Pseudomasia. T. Com. N. P. 

Meyers, , a miniature- 
painter, translated from the Ger- 
man, 

Zdma. p.Rora. 1792. N.P. 
which was prepared for the stag« 
by Mr. Hay ley, after Mr. M/s 
death, for the benefit of his family. 

MiCHELBORNE, JoHN. ThiS 

gentleman was one of the governors 
of Londonderry when besieged by 
King James II. in the year 1688-9- 
The great fortitude and perseve- 
rance of that garrison, the hnrd* 
ships they suffered, and the suc- 
cess which attended their efforts. 
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are subjects of some of the most a commission in the marine senrice, 
interesting pages in history. From and with that view came to Lon- 
the fate of the present author it don, about the conclusion of the 
appears, that the rewards of the war which began ' in J 755. In 
sovereign did not keep pace with this application he met with d 
the exertions of his subjects. After disappointment 5 but in hopes of 
the gallant and hazardous service deriving some advantage, he in- 
in which they had been employed, troduced himself to the first Lord 
their pay w^as neglected, and they Lyttelton> to whom he sent some 
were abandoiied to poverty and of his poems. By this nobleman 
distress. Among the rest, our he was received with much kind- 
author was so far reduced^ that he ness, was admitted to several in- 
-was confined in the Fleet for debt, terviews, and encouraged not to 
and, during that restraint, wrote abandon his poetical plans, but to 
the single dramatic piece which persevere in them. He expe- 
entitles him to a place in this , rienced, however, no other emo- 
work, called lumen t from his Lordship's notice 

Ireland preserved \ 'or. The Siege of him. 
of Londomlerry, T C.foWo. 1707. After he became acquainted 
(See Cough's British Topography, with Spenser's works, he read and 
vol. ii. p. 8O9.) 8vo. 1733-9. studied with the greatest avidity; 
^ MiCKLB, William Julius, and, as he often declared, before 
was one of the sons of the Rev. he was eighteen years old had 
Alexander Mickle, a Scotch cler- written two tragedies and half an 
gyman, who at one period of his epic poem, all which he had the 
life was a dissenting minister iii prudence to consign to the flames. 
London, and assistant to the Rev. From the time of his arrival in 
Dr. Watts. Alexander Mickle London to about the year 1765, 
was also one of the translators "when he engaged as corrector to 
of Bayle*s Dictionary, After a the Clarendon press, we do not 
few years residence in London, know how he was employed, 
he was presented to the church The time which was not en- 
of Langholm, near Kelso, on the gaged at the Clarendon press he 
borders of Scotland, where he devoted to study 3 and in the year 
married; and of this marriage oUr 17^5 published the poem which 
author was one' of the younger first brought him into notice, en- 
sons. He was born about the year titled Pollio, an Elegiac Ode, 
J 735, and received his education written in the Wood near R[osli7C\ 
from his father 5 on whose death Cattle, 4to. This was an elegy 
he went^to Edinburgh, and resided written on the death of his brother, 
with an uncle, who was a brewer and previous to its publication had 
there. By this relation he was been shown in MS. to and re- 
admitted to a share of the busi- ceived some corrections from the 
nesB; but the event of it only handof Lord Lyttel ton, who, in a 
served to add another instance to letter to the author, spoke of it as 
the many which prove that thie equal to any thing of the kind in 
pursuits of poetry and trade are our language. In 1767 he pub- 
incompatrble with each other. On Hshed The ConcuMne^ a Poem, in 
his failure in this his first scheme Two Cantos, in the Manner of 
of life, he en^ea^voured to obtain Spenser, 4to. 
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He had as early in life as the 
$ge of deventeen^ read Castara*s 
translation of The Lusiad of Ca- 
nioens into French^ and then con- 
ceived the design of giving an 
English version of it. Various 
avocations had, however, prevent- 
ed him from proceeding to execute 
,fais intention, though be never lost 
si^ht of his plan. At lengthy in 
177^ » ^6 published the first book 
as a specimen ^ and having pre- 
pared himself by acquiring some 
knowledge of the Portuguese lan- 
guage, he determined to devote 
himself entirely to the work $ 
Dvhich in order to carry on without 
interruption, he quitted his situa- 
tion at Oxford, and went to reside 
at a farm-house at Forest Hill, 
wh^re he pursued his design with 
unremitting attention, until the 
end of 1775, when the work, 
which had been printing ^as he 
proceeded on it, was entirely fi- 
nished $ a work which one of the 
finest English writers declared he 
esteemed equal to Pope's Homer, 
and inferior only to Dryden*s Tir- 
gil j and which we may venture 
to prophesy will remaima monu- 
ment to transmit the author's name 
with honour to late posterity. 

Before the publication of The 
Lusiad, Mr. Mickle had been 
tempted to try his powers in what 



foroaanoe was rejected by the ma* 
nager , as not calculated to succeed 
in the representation. It contain- 
ed, he acknowledged in a letter, 
many beautiful passages 5 but fine 
writing, he added, was not of it- 
self sufficient to constitute a -drama 
fit for public exhibition. 

In 1777 ^ur author published a 
new edition of The Concubine, with 
improvements, under the title of 
Sir Martyn-y the former convey- 
ing a very improper idea both of 
the subject and spirit of the poem. 
Of the many imitations of Spenser, 
this, in the opinion of some readers 
of taste, win suffer the least, in 
comparing it with the original. 

The excellent Bishopof London, 
Dr. Lowth, from a knowledge of 
Mr. Mickle*s virtues and talents, 
had more than once intimated his 
readiness to give him ordination, 
with a promise of some provision 
in the church, which, however, 
was a scheme of life not agreeable 
to our author's disposition. In 
May 1779> his friend Governor 
Johnstcme was appointed to the 
command of the Romney man 
of war, and immediately sent 
to Mr. Mickle an offer to appoint 
him his secretary, in order that be 
might partake of any good fortune 
whkh might happen during the 
cruise. This offer Mi*. Mickle 
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Dry den calls the most profitable accepted, and fulfilled his appoint- 
species of composition. Adopting ment during the remainder of the 



therefore a story from the French 
history, during the reign of Francis 
the .First, he formed it .into a tra- 
gedy, which he called The Siege 
of Marseilles, This was trans- 
mitted to Mr. Garrick with the 
recommen^tions of some of his 
literary friends. Whether from 
ignorance of stage effect,' or that 
the author*s talent^ were not 
adapted to the theatre, we shall not 
decide 5 but certain it is, the per* 



yeai:. In November he arrived at 
Lisbon, and was named, by hb 
friend and patron, joint agent for 
the prizes which were taken. 
During his residence there he com- 
posed his poem, called Almada Hill, 
published, in-quarto, in 178I. In 
1782 he published The Prophecy 
of Queen Emma, an ancient bal- 
lad, lately discovered, written by 
Johannes Turgottus, Prior of Dur- 
ham, in the reign of William Ilu« 
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ius. To Mrbich is added^ by the dramatic writers, that ia set of f&en 

editor, an Account of the Disco^ ofsuch acknowledged abilities con* 

veqr, and Hints towards a Vindica- sidered him as deserving to be ad- 

tion of the Authenticity, of the mitted a joint-labourer with them 

Poems of Ossian and Rowley, 8vo. in the fields of poetical fame; dnd 

About June in the same year more especially by Fletcher and 

he married Miss Tomkins, daugh- Jonson ; the first of whom, like'^ 

ter of the person with whom he widowed Muse, could not be sup- 

iresided at Forest Hill while he was posed readily to . admit another 

engaged in translating The Lusiad. partner after the loss of his long 

By the fortune he obtained with and well beloved mate Beaumont ; 

this lady, added to what he ac- Bnd the latter, who entertained so 

quired under Commodore John- high an opinion of his own talents 

stone, he found himself possessed as scarcely to admit any brother 

of that competence which enabled near the throne, and Would hardly 

him to retire to literary leisure have permitted the dear waters of 

aad independence. He accordingly his own Heliconian springs to have 

took a hotise at Wheatley, in Ox- been muddied by the mixture of 

fordshive, find devoted his vacant any streams that did not appa- 

time to the revision of his poetical rently fiow from the same source, 

works. Here he died Oct. 25, and, however narrow their cur^ 

17SS i leaving one dramatic piece rents, were not the genuine pro* 

already mentioned, viz. duce of Parnassus. 

The Siege of Marseilles, Trag. The pieces which Middleton 

4to. 1794. w^ote entirely, and those in whidh 

Middleton, Thomas, was a he only sliared the honour with 

very voluminous writer, and lived others, are distinguished in the fol* 

so late as the time of Charles 1. 5 lowing list : 

yet we can meet with very few 1. Randall, Earl of Chester, P. 

particulars relating to him -y for, 1602. 

notwithstanding that he has cer- 2. Blurt, Master ConstMe, €• 

tainly shown considerable genius 4to. l602. 

ia those )^ays which are unques- 3. Phcenix, T. C. 4to. 16OJ, 

tionably all his own, and which are 4. Micltaelmas Term, C. 4to« 

very numerous, yiet he seems in his 16O7. 

lifetime to have owed the greatest 5. Your Five Gallants, C. 4tq. 

part of the reputation he acquired N. D. [1607.] 

to his connexion with Jonson, , 6. Family of Love, C 4to.l608. 

Fletcher, Massinger, and Rowley, 7, j4mad i^orld,my Mastem, O, 

with whom he was concerned in 4to. 16O8. 

the writing of several pieces , but 8. Trkk to catch the old One. C. 

to have been considered in himself 4to. 16O8. 

as a genius of a very inferior class, Q, Roaring Girl, C. 4to. 16II • 

and concerning whom the world Assisted by Dekker. 

was not greatly interested in the per- 10, Fair Quarrel, C. 4to. 1617. 

using of any memoirs. Yet, sure- (In this play Rowley joined witli 

ly, it is a proof of merit sufficient our author.) 

to establish him in a mnk far from 1 1 . Inner Temple Masque, 4to« 

the most contemptible among our 1619. 

4 
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12. U^orU tosi'd at Terinis. M. Miles, William AuousTtrs. 
4to. 1 620. (Rowley assisted in this This author is living. He had 
masque.) formerly a post in the office of 

13. Game at Chesse. 4 to. N. D. Ordnance ; but, on a misunder- 
[1624.] standing between hira and the per- 

14. Chaste Maid in Cheapside, son at the head of that department, 
C. 4to. l630. lie was dismissed from his place. 

15. Widxnv, C. (In this Mid- He' is the author of Letters from 
dleton only joined with Fletcher Selim, printed in the public papers 
and Jonson.) 4to. 1652. to expose the abuse? in the office to 

16. Changeling. T. 4to. 1^53. which he had belonged ; and of 
(The author assisted by Rowley.) many political pamphlets, both witli 

17. Spanish Gipfie. C. (Assisted and without his name. He'has also 
by Rowley.) 4to. 1653, 166I. written the following dramas : 

18. Old Law, C. 4tp. l656. I, Summer Amuse mtrnt; or, An 
XOur author and Rowley assisted Aduentttre at Margate. G.O. 1779* 
Massinger in writing this comedy.) N. P. In conjunction with Mr. 

19. No Wit, no Help like a Wb^ Andrews. 

viands. C. 8vo. 1657. 2. The Jttifice. C. O. 8vo. 

20. More Dissemblers besides TFo' 1780. 

men, C- 8vo. 1657. Miller, Jambs, was the son 

2(1. Women beware Women, T. of a clergyman who possessed two 

8vo. 1657. livings of considerable value in 

22. Mayor of Qmnborough. C. Dorsetshire. He was born in the 
4to. 1661, In Dodsley's Collect, year 1703,^ and received his edu- 

23. Any Thing for a quiet Life, cation at Wadham College, inOx- 
C. 4to. 1662. ford. His natural genius and turn 

24c, The Puritan Maid, Modest for satire, however, led him, by 

Wife, and Wanton Widow, C. way of relaxation from his more 

N. P. serious studies, to apply some por- 

Besides the above pieces. Mid- tion of his time to the Muses j 

dleton wrote a Tragi- comedy, call- and, during his residence at tfie 

'ed, university, he composed great part 

25. The IVitch, of a comedy, called The Humours 

which he left in MS. [See Vol. III. of Oxford, some of the characters 

p. 415.] in which being either really de- 

Middleton also wrote the fol- signed for, or at least poinfed out 

lowing pageants : as bearing a stronggresemblance to, 

1. The Triumphs of Truth, 4to. some of the students, and indeed 
1613. heads, of that university, gave con- 

2. The Triumphs of Love and siderable umbrage, created the au- 
Antiquity, 4to. 1619. thor many enemies, and probably 

3. The Sun in Aries, 4to. 1621. laid the foundation of the greater 

4. The Triumph of Health and part of his misfortunes through 
prosperity, 4to. I626. life. 

Our author was, in 1626, ap- On his quitting the university, 

pointed chronologer to the city of he entered into holy orders, and 

London, and is supposed to have got immediately preferred to the 

died soon after the publication of lectureship of Trinity chapel in 

. the last pageant. Conduit Street, and to be preacher 
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at the private cbapel at Roehamp- 
ton, in Surrey. 

The emoluments of his prefer- 
mcBt, however, being not very 
considerable, and, though he had 
married an amiable young lady with' 
a very genteel fortune, finding the 
expenses of a faqnily growing upon 
him, he was encouraged, by the 
success of his first play, which had 
been brought on the stage at the 
particular recommendation of Mrs. 
Oldfield, to have recourse to dra- 
raatic writing, as a means o*f en- 
larging his finances. But this kind 
of composition being considered, 
in this squeamish age, as somewhat 
foreign to, and inconsistent with, 
the clerical profession, a certain 
right reverend prelate, from whom 
Mr. Miller had perhaps expecta- 
tions of preferment, made some 
very harsh remonstrances with hina 
^n the subject, and, on not per- 
ceiving him perfectly Inclinable at 
ODce to quit the advantages he re- 
ceived from the theatre, without 
the assurance of somewhat ade- 
quate to it from the church, thought 
proper to withdraw his patronage: 
on which, in a satirical poem 
that our author published soon 
after, there appeared a character, 
which, beiijg universally fixed on as 
intended for the bishop, occasioned 
an irreconritable breach between 
his Lordship and the author, and 
Was for many years afterwards 
thought to have retarded his ad- 
vancement in the church. 

Mr. Miller proceeded with his 
dramatic productions, and met 
with so good success, tliat,- from 
the representation of three or four 
<>ther pieces, he reaped very con- 
siderable emoluments, and pro- 
bably might have continued so 
to do, had not his wit and pro- 
P^siiy to satire involved him ia a 
^uUemth the body of critics, thb 

VOL. I. 
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sapporters or destroyers ot thtA 
kind of writing 5 for having, in a 
conjedy, called The Coffee-house, 
drawn certain characters, which 
were imagined to be design^ for 
Mrs. Yarrow ^nd her daughteti 
who kept Dick's Coffee-house be- 
tween the Temple-gates, and for 
some of the persons who fi'equented 
that house, the Templars, who con- 
sidered this step as touching- their 
own copyhold, went in a body to 
the playhouse, with a resolution^ 
very far from uncommon at that 
time, of damnfng the piece right 
or wrong. 

The author, however, denying 
the charge laid against him, the 
inns of court wits might perhaps 
have been reconciled to him, had 
not the engraver, who was em- 
ployed to draw a frontispiece for 
the play, unfortunately taken the 
sketch of his design from the very 
coffee-house in question. This 
circumstance rendering them en- 
tirely implacable, all attempts that 
he made afterwards proved un- 
successful J it being of itself a 
sufficient reason, with those gen- 
tlemen, to damn any piece, if it 
was known, or biit suspected to be, 
his. Thus was Mr. Miller's great 
resource stopped at once, and he 
again reduced to a dependence on 
his little pittance in the church, 
with scarcely a prospect of any 
advancement; for, besides the en- 
mities he had created by the several 
circumstances above mentioned, he 
was in his principles a steady high- 
churchman, which was a circum- 
stance at tliat time no way favour- 
able to his promotion. 

His integrity, however, in these 
principles was so firm, that he had 
resolution enough to withstand the 
teraptktlon of a very large offer 
made hira by the agents of the mU 
Ijistry in the \\tai of general op- 
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.position^ notwithstanding his dr- English stage, it made its ^petf< 
cumstances were at that period ance at Drury Lane theatre j and, 
v^ry far from being easy. He, all his former attempts having 
hideed, frequently acknowledged, been in comedy, by which nifans 
that this was the severest trial his the author of this tragedy was not 
constancy ever endured, and that suspected, it passed with very con- 
his tenderness for the most amiable siderable approbation, and a pro* 
of wives, whose dependence had bability of a reasonable success j 
been swallowexi up in -his misfor- when behold, on the very night 
tunes, had even staggered his firm- that should have been that of his 
ness, and induced him to sound first benefit, and before he had 
her disposition, by hinting to her received a twelvemonth's revenue 
on what terms preferment might from his own benefice, he died at 
be purchased; but she, with an his lodgings, in Cheyne Walk, 
intrepidity and indignation which Chelsea, without ever having it in 
almost made him blush at the his power to make that provision 
thought of having hesitated for a for his family which he had so ^ 
single moment, rejected all pro- long solicited, 
posals of so servile a nature, and As a man, his character may 
silenced every scruple that could partly be dedifced from the fore- 
on her account have suggested it- going relation of his life. He wai 
^fielf to him. However, thus far he firm and steadfast in his principles, 
was willing to have temporized, ardent in his friendships, and some- 
that though he would not eat the what precipitate in his resentments, 
bread purchased by writing in the In his conversation he was sprigbt- 
vindication of principles that hedis- ly, cheerful, and a great master of 
approved, yet he would have stipu- ready repartee, till towards the 
lated with the ministry, on the latter part of his life j when a de- 
fame terms, never to have diawn pression of circumstances threw a 
his pen against them. But this gloom and hypochondria over his 
proposal was rejected on the other temper, which got the better of 
fide, and so terminated their nego- his natural gaiety of disposition, 
tiations. As a writer, he certainly has a 
Thus did Mr. Miller's wit and claim to stand in a very estimable 
honesty stand for many yea«s the light. His Humours of Oxford is 
most powerful bars to his fortune j ^perfectly his own, and is much 
and, as if some over-ruling planet the best of his dramatic pieces; 
hung over his destiny, and deter- for it is probable that, when he 
mined to banish success entirely applied to that kind of writing by 
from him, the stroke of death hur- way of support, he had both less 
riedhimaway, just as his prospects leisure and less spirits for the re- 
appeared to be clearing up in more touching and finishi'ng them, than 
respects than one : for, by the when he wrote merely for arause- 
gift of Mr. Carey, of Dorsetshire, ment. Besides, the most of his 
Jie was at length presented to the other plays are more or less built 
very profitable living of Upcerne, on the foundation of other writers, 
■which bis father had before pos- although the ornamental parts of 
jessed ; besides which, having the structure have been added to 
translated tlieilfaAoTwe^ of Monsieur them by their present fabricator^ 
ip Voltaire, and adapted it to the The names of them are. 
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i. The Humaurj of Oxford. C. ^Mr. Millep^ied on the 27th of 

fivo. 3730. April 1744, leaving behind him a 

2. The Mother 'in- Law, or. The wife and two children, ^ son and 
Doctor the Disease. C. 8vo. 1734. daughter ; and, although it may 

3 . TheMan of Taste. C . 8 vo. 1 735 . seem somewhat foreign to our pre* 

4. Universal Passion. C. 8vo. sent purpose, yet it would be uh- 
1737. jost to the character of the widows- 

5. The Coffee-house. D. P. 8vo. ed lady, of whose heroical and 
1737. noble behaviour we have already 

6. jirt and Nature, C. 8vo.l738. recorded one instance above, not 

7. jln Hospital for Foots, D. F. here to convey to posterity the 
•vo. 1739. record of that continued attach- 

S. MahoTnet the impostor. T.S\o. ment to th^ horiour arid repu- 

1744. tation of her husband even after 

9. Joseph and his Brethren. Orat. death, which induced her to devote 

4to. 1744. the whole profits, both of a benefit 

\0. The Picture*, ox i The Cuckold play which Mr. Fleetwood gave 

in Conceit. C. Svo. 1745. her a little time after Mr. Miller's 

At the end of Havard's King decease, and also of a large sub- 

Ckarles I. is advertised a drama by scription to a volume of adJuirable 

our author, called* sermons of that gentleman*s, which 

11. The Savage ', or. The Force $he published, to the satisfaction 
^/Nature. We believe, however, of his creditors, and the payment 
that it never was printed. of those debts which his limited 

He wrote also a comedy, called, circumstances had unavoidably en- 

12. Sir Roger de Coverly, gaged him in ; even though, by 
by the desire ofMrs.Oldfield. who so doing, she left herself and fa- 
^ntended to have played theWidow. mily almost destitute of the corn- 
Mr. Wilks was designed for Will mon necessaries of life. 
Honeycombe, and Mr. Gibber for Mr. Miller*s son was bred a 
Sir Roger; but the deaths of the surgeon, and was some time in 
two former occasioned its being that station in the navy ; but after- 
laid aside. wards applied to literary avocations 

Besides these dramatic pieces, he for his livelihood. Among other 
^ote several political pamphlets, works that he was concerned in, 
particularly one called Jre these he published a volume of ori- 
Things so9 which Was taken very ginal poems, and a translation of 
great notice of; he was author of the Abb6 Batteaux's Cours des 
a poem, dalled Harleauin Horace, Belles Lettres. 
a satire, occasioned by some ill Milton, Joflw, the most il* 
treatment he had received from lustrious of the English poets, was 
Mr. ftich, the manager of Covent descended of a genteel family, seat- 
Garden theatre ; and was likewise €d at a place of their own name, 
concerned, together with Mr. viz. Milton, in Oxfordshire. He 
Henry Baker, F. R. S. in a com- Was born Dec. p, 1608, and re- 

Slete translatioii of the comedies of ceived his first rudiments of edu- 

loliere, printed together with the cation under the care of his pa- 

wigitial French, and published by fents, assisted by a private tatur. 

Uf. Watts. He afterwards passed some iiui% 
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it St. Paiirs school, London} ia Howfevtr, lie Was npt so absorW 

'^I'iich dty his father had Settled, in his studies, as not.io make fre- 

b'eitig eitgafged ih the business of queat excursions to London j tiei- 

ascrivenfer. At the are* of seven- tl^r did so much excellence pass 

feen, he was sent to Christ's Col- upfaoticed among hrs neighbours in 

tdge, Cambridge j where he made the country, with the most djstin- 

a great progress in all parts of guished of whom he- sometimes 

dniademical learning ; bat his chief chose to relax his mind, and im- 

delight was in poetry. In I628 prove his acquaintance with the 

he proceeded bachelor of arts, world, as well as with books, 
having perfonbed his exercise for After five years spent in fbis 

It with great applause. His father manner, he obtained hrs father's 

designed him for the church ; but permission to travel, for further 

the young gentleman's attach- improvement. In the spring of 

inoent to the Muses was so strong, the year 1638 he set out for Paris, 

itbecaraeimpossibleto engage him .where he was introduced to the 

in any other pursuits. In 1632 celebrated Grotius 5 from thence 

he took the degree of master of he departed for Genoa, and from 

arts; and, having now spent as Genoa he went to Florence j where 

hiuch time in the university as be- he spent "two months with great 

catifie a person who determined not satisfactiouji in the company of 

•to engage in any of the thre'e pro- persons the most eminent for rank, 

feSsions, he left the college, greatly parts, or learning. Henqe he weflt 

regretted by his acquaintance, but to Rome, where he passed the same 

highly displeased with the usual time in the same manner. His 

method of training up youth there next remove was to Naples j 

for the study of divinity ; and be- whence his design was to proceed 

ing much out of humour with the into Sicily and Greece; but, hear- 

public administration of ecclesiasii- ing of the commotions then be- 

cal affair^, he grew dissatisfied with ginning to stir in England, he re- 
the established forrii of church go- solved to shorten his tour, in order 

vernment, and disliked the whole to return to his native couijtry; 
plan of education practised in the being of too public- spirited a dis- 
university. His parents, who now position to remain an unconcerned 
dwelt at Horton, near Colnbrook, spectator of the great struggle for 

in Buckinghamshire, received him liberty which he saw afflproaching. 
with unabated affection, not with- Returning therefore to Rome, and 
^bdlhg he h^d thwarted their from thence to Florence, he cross- 
views of providing for him in the ed the Appenines, and passed by 
church, and they amply indulged the way of Bologna and Ferirara to 

him in his love of retirement ; Venice, where he shipped off the 
wherein he enriched his mind with books be had collected in his tra- 
the choicest stores of Grecian and vels. After a month's stay at Ve- 
^ Roman literature. His poems of nice, he went through Verona, 
Comus, L* Allegro, II Penseroso, Milan, and aloug^the Alps, dowa 
and Lyddsis, all written at this the Leman Lake to Geneva, whert 
time, would have been sufficient, he spent some time, and then set 
had he never produced any thing out on his return through France, 
ijiore considerable, to have trans- whence he arrived in England to- 
mitte^ his fame to latest posterity, wards the close of the year 1639. 
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The times, however, not being Holborn ; and here he kept close 
yet ripe for his design of attacking to his studies, pleased to observe the 
the episcopal order, he determined public affairs daily tending toward 
to lie perdue for the present ; but, the great end ot his wishes, till it 
that he might not be idle, he set was completed Vn the destruction of 
tip a genteel academy in Alders- monarchy, by the fatal catastrophe 
gate Street. In 1641 he began and. death of Charles the First, 
to draw his pen in defence of the But after this dreadful blow was 
Presbyterian party ; and die nei^t struck, the Presbyterians made so 
jear he married the daughter of much outcry against it, that Mil- 
It i chard Powell, "Esq. of Forest ton grew apprehensive lest the de- 
Hill, in Oxfordshire. This lady, sign of settling a" commonwealth 
however, whether from a differ- should miscarry j for which reason 
ence on account of party, her fa- he published his Tenure of Kings 
ther being a zealous royalist, or arid Magistrates : Proving that it is 
iome other cause, soon thought lawful for any to have the power to 
proper to return to her relations 5 call to account a tyrant or wicked 
which so incensed her husband, king, and, after due convi£tion, to 
that he resolved never to take her depoie and put him to death. Soon 
again , and wrote and published se- after this, he entered upon his 
vera! tracts in defence of the doc- History of England; a work planned 
trine and discipline of divorce. He in the same republican spirit, be- 
even made his addresses to another ing undertaken with a view of 
fady ; but this incident proved the preserving the country from sub- 
means of a reconciliation with mitting to monarchical govern- 
Mrs. Milton. ment, in any future time, by ex- 
In 1644 he wrote his tract upon ample from the past. But, before 
education ; and the restraint on he had made any great progress in 
Ae liberty of the press being con- this work, tlie corrni on wealth was 
tinned by act of parliament, he formed, the council of state erect- 
wrote boldly and nobly against ed, and he was pitched upon for 
that restraint : for which season- their Latin secretary. The t imous 
able effort eien\^l honour and glory E*xA>y Ba^-zXixu coming out ab< ait the 
be to the memory of the admira- same time, our author, ^v com- 
ble author ! That infamous scheme raand, wrote and published his 
of Rcensing continued, however, Iconoclastes the same year. It was 
to the year l64§ ; when Mr.Mab- also, by order of his masters, back- 
Tiot.who held the office of licenser, ed by the reward of one thousand 
was so much ashamed of it, and pounds. After that, in l65l, he 
150 disgusted with the praciice, that published his celebrated piece, cn- 
lie threw up tlie enciployraent, and titled Pro Populo Jnglicano Defen* 
the council of state totaUy annul- «o, a defence of the people of 
ied the office ; for which be due England, in answer to Salmasius's- 
teverence paid to their memory Defence of the King, which per- 
also ! formance spread his fame over all 
In 1j645 he published his Ji/- Europe. He now dwelt in a nlea- 
^nile Poems-, and about two years sant house, with a garden, in Petty 
- 3fter, on the death of his father, France, Westminster, opening into 
^lie took a smaller house in High St. James's Park. In l652he bci< 

*.l3 
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^led his wife, who died not long Mr. Minshall, a Cheshire gentle* 

^fter the delivery of her fourth man 3 and not long after he took 

Child ; and about the same time he a house in the Artillery Walk, 

siso lost his eyesight, by a guUa- leading to Bunhill Fields. This 

Serena, which had been growing was his last stage; here he sat down 

upon him many years. for a longer cpntinuance than hp 

Cromwell took the reins of go- had before been able to do any 

vernment into his own hands in whpre; and though he had lost 

the year 1653 j but Milton still bis fortune (for every thing be* 

held his offlce. IJis leisure hours longing to him went to wreck at 

he employed in prosecuting his the Restoration), he did not lose 

studies.whereinhe wassofar from his taste for literature, bufcbn- 

being discouraged by the loss of his tinned his^ studies with 3lmost ai 

sight, th;*t he even conceived hopes much ardour as ever ; and applied 

that this misfortune would add himself particularly to the finishing 

new vigour to his genius ; which, his grand work, the Paradise Lost i 

.in fact, seems to have been the one of the noblest poems that ever 

case. Thus animated, he again was produced by human genius! 

ventured upon matrimony. His We could enlarge with pleasure on 

second lady was the daughter of the numberless and exquisite b^u? 

Captain Woodcock, of Hackpey : ties of this English epic ; but this 

she died in childbed, about a year has been so copiously done by Mr. 

after. Addison and many others, that any 

On the deposition of the Pra- attempt of that }tind here would 

tector Richard Cromwell, and on be altogether superfluous. It was 

the return of the Long Parliament, published in l6§7 5 and his Para- 



Milton being still continued secre- 
tary, he appeared again in print; 
pleading for a further reformation 
pf the laws relating to religion j 
and, during the anarchy ^that en- 
,sued, he drew up several schemes 
for re-pstablishing the common- 
wealth, exerting all his faculties to 
prevent thp return of Charles IL 
England's destiny, however, and 
Charles's good fortune, prevailing, 
our author chose tp consult his 
safety, and retired to a friend's 
house in Bartholoniew Close. A 
particular prosecution was iptend- 
cd against him ; but the just esteem 
to which his admirable genius and 
extraordinary accomplishments en- 
titled hii«» had raised him so many 
friends, even arnong those of tlie 
opposite party, that he was in- 
cluded in the general amnesty. 
This storm over, he married a 



dise Regained came oi\t in l6jQ. 
This latter work fell short of the 
excellence of the former produce 
tion ; although, were it not for tho 
transcendent merit of the Paradise 
Lost, the second composition would 
doubtless have st6od foremost in 
the rank hf English epic poems : 
but, perhaps, the groundwork w?i? 
unfavourable to the poet, vasLXiJ 
being of opinion that the mysteries 
of the Christian scheme are imprp- 
per subjects for the Muse, After 
this he published many pieces, in 
prose 5 for which we refer our r^« 
ders to the edition of his Historic(il, 
political, (^nd Miscellaneous WorkSt 
printed by Millar, in ^ vol. 4to, 
jp 1753, 

In I6jf4, this great and worthy 
man paid the last debt to nature, 
at his house in Bunhill Fields, io 
the 66th year of his age; and wa^ 



$bifd wife^ Elizabeth^ daughter pf interred on the 12th.of NovenftlN^ri 
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in the chancel of St. Giles's, Crip- 
plegate. A decent monument was' 
erected to bis memory, in 1737, io 
Westminster Abbey, by Mr. Ben- 
son, one of the auditors of the 
imprest. As to his person, it was 
remarkably handsome, but his con- 
stitution was tender, and by no 
means equal to his incessant ap- 
plication to his studies. Though 
greatly reduced in his circum- 
stances, yet he died worth 1500/. 
in money, besides his househdld 
goods. He had no son, but left 
behind him three daughters, whom 
he had by his first wife. 
His dramatic works are, 

1 . A Masque, presented at Lud" 
low Castle, 4to. 1637. 

2. Sampson Jgonistes, D. P. 
8vo. 1671. 

3. Arcades. Masque. 

The former of these pieces has 
long t)een, and still continues to 
be, a favourite entertainment on 
the British theatre, under the name 
of Comus 5 but it was first per- 
formed at Ludlpw Castle by persons 
of distinction. The second, though 
an admirable performance on the 
plan of the ancients, is not adapted 
to the modern stage. 

Bishop Atterbury, however, onbe 
very much pressed Mr^Pope to re- 
view and polish this piece : " If 
*' (says he), upon a new perusal of 
'* it (which I desire you to make), 
^'you think as I do, that it is 
" written in the very spirit of the 
" dncients, it deserves your care, 
" and is capable of being im- 
" proved, with little trouble, into 
** a perfect model and standard of 
" tragic poetry :" — "a most des- 
" perate task ! (exclaims Dr. Arm- 
strong) ; for, besides that the 
dialogue is for the greatest part 
dry, metaphysical, pedantic, and 
" reads jike a starched, laborious, 
" slavisb trat^slation from fiuripi- 
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** des, I cannot help thinking, 
*' with all due deference to Milton 
*' and the Bishop of Rochester, 
*' that the Sampson Agonist es is no 
" more to a tragedy, than a long 
*' farce of one act would be to a 
comedy ; for the stage, if I re- 
member right, is never once 
" cleared of the persons intro- 
*' duced, from the first scene to 
'* the last." Armstrong's f Forks, 
vol. ii.- p. 243. 

Mr. Peck, in 1740, republished 
a piece, which, with scarcely any 
grounds, he was willing to ascribe 
lo our author. It is called 

Tyrannical Government anatO" 
mixed', or , A Discourse concerning 
evil Counsellors: Being the Life 
and Death of John the Baptist, 
4to. ]642. A translation from 
Buchanan. 

Mitchell, Joseph, was the 
son of a stonecutter in North Bri- 
tain, and was bom about the year 
1684. Mr. Cibber tells us, thai 
he received an university educa« 
tion while he remained in that 
kingdom, but does not specify to 
which of the seminaries of acade- 
mical literature he stood indebted 
for that advantage. He quitted 
his own country, however, and re* 
paired to the metropolis of its 
neighbour nation, with a view of 
improving his fortune. Here he 
got into favour with the Earl of 
Stair and Sir Robert Walpole ; on 
the latter of whom he was for great 
part of his life almost entirely de-r 
pendent. In short, he received sq 
many obligations from that open- 
handed statesman, and, from a sense 
of gratitude which seems to hav« 
been itrongly Mr. Mitchell's cha- 
racteristic, was so zealous in hia 
interest, that he was even distin- 
guished by the title of Sir Robert 
Walpole's poet. Notwithstanding 
tlu3 valuable patronage^ however^ 
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)u$ nahiral dissipation of tempe?, 
lus Yoadiiess for pleasure, and ea- 
gerness in the gratification of every 



merit, .to be ijpticed by Wrft* Thit 
gentleman, on a particular oee^ 
sioD, in which Mr. Mitcbell hd 



irregular appetite, threw him into laid open to him the 4iaitre8se4 situ- 

perpetual distresses, and all those ation of his circumslances, iiudiog 

Ui^easy situations which are the himself ms^ble, coilsistently MrUh 

ixatiwal consequences of exirava- prudence, to reUeve him by an ira- 

gance. Nor does it appear that, mediately pecuniary aasi^taoce (as 

srfter having experienced more than hp had indeed but too greatly in- 

once the fatal effects of those dan- jured his own fortune by acts oS 

cerous follies, he thought of Cor- almost unbounded genevoriity),yet 

reeling his conduct at a time when found means of assisting him es- 

Ibrtune put it in his power so to sentialiy by another met hod; which 

do: for when, by the death of was by presenting him with the 

his wife's uncle, several thousiind profits and reputation al^c^ of a 



pounds devolved to him, he seems 
not to have been relieved, by that 
acquisition, from the incumbrances 
which he laboured under ; but, on 
the contrary, instead of discharg- 
ing those debts which he Ivad al- 
ready contracted, he lavished away, 
in the repetition of his former fol- 
lies, those sums which would nqt 
<Dnly have cleared his reputation 
in the eye of the world, but also, 
with prudence and econonay, might 
|iave rendered hirn easy for the re* 
jnainder of his life. 

As to the particulars of his his- 
tpi^y, there are not many on record j 
for-his etnlnence in public charge* 
ter not rising to such an height a$ 
to make the transactions of his life 
important to strangers, and, ti^e fol- 
lies of bis private behaviour in- 
ducing those who were more inti- 
mate with him, rather to conceal 
than publish his actions, there is a 
cloud of obscurity hanging over 
them, which it is neither easy, nor 
indeed couch worth while'attempt- 
ing, to withdraw from them. H[is 
genius was of the third or fourth 
rate, yet he lived in good^corre- 
-iifpoiidence wiih most of the emi^ 
^ pent wits of bis time ; particularly 
wilh Aaron Hill, Esq. whose esiti- 
. mable character rendered it an 
bpQourj» a ad fflmpst a stgn^p of 



dramatic piece- in oiie act, ^ti- 
tled The Patal Extrqvagame, a 
piece which seemed in its very 
title to conNTy a gentle reproof td 
Mr^Mitchell on the Occasion of his 
own distresses. It was. acted and 
printed in Mr. Mitchell's nacie, 
and the emoluments arising ffoni 
it amounted to a very considerabk 
sum. Mr. Mitchell was ingemioui 
enough, however, to undeceive the 
world with regard to its true au* 
thor, and on every occasion ac-t 
knowledged the obligations lie lay 
under to Mr. Hill. The dranaatic 
pieces, i^hich appear under thiii 
gentleman's name, are, 

1. Fatai Extravagance. Trag, 
8vo. 1720 l8vo. [Dublin] 17!^^ 

2. The Jktnl Extravagance, T. 
enlarged, lifcmo. 172^. 

3. Tke Higf^ittnd Fear, Opera* 
8vo. 1731. 

The latter oC these is really Mr. 
Mitchell's, and does sot want me-, 
rit in its ^ay. 

. Bn. a letter, dated Dec. 1721, 
Mallet, addressing Profesor Ker, 
from Edinburgh, says, *' Mr. Mit*^ 
chell is writing, a new tragedy 
{The Fate of King Jfavi^s the 
" First) at London, where he re- 
** sides." But what became of^ 
this tragedy we know not. 
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aDd Mr* Cibbjer gives tbo follow- 
ii,ig character of him, with which 
V^e shall close this account : 

*' He s«ems (s^ys that writer) 
** to have been a poet of the tWrd 
^' pate 3 lie has seldom reached the 
*' sublime 5 his hui;nour, in which 

he more succeeded, is tiot strong 

enough to last ^ his versificatioa 

holds a state of naediocrity ; ha 
'^ possessed but little invention j 
*' and, if he was not a bad rhyme- 
'^ ster, he cannot be denominated 

a fine poet, for there are but few 

marks of genius in his writ- 
ings." 

His poenEis were printed in two 
volumes, 8vo. 1729, 

MoLLOY, Charlbs. This gen- 
tleman was descended from a very 

good family in the kingdom of gentleman at Eton school. He 
Jreland, and was himself born in died about the year 17^7 > having 
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irtan». Mr. Molloy, howevef , bar- 
ing married a lady of fortune, was 
in circumstances which enabled 
him to treat the ingratitude of 
his patriotic friends with tlie con- 
tempt it deserved. He lived many 
years after this period, dying on 
the I6th of July 1767. 

He also wrote three dramatic 
pieces, entitled, 

1. Perplexed Couple. C. 12ma 
1715, 

2. The Coquet, C. 6v&. 171&, 

3. Half-pa^ Officers, F. 12miOb 
1720. 

Connected with this last piece» 
see an anecdote in Vol. II. p. 276^ 

MoNCREiFF, John. This au- 
thor was a native of Scotland, and 
for some time tutor to a young 



^e city of Dublin, and received 
part of his education at Trinity 
CoUege there, of which lie after-^ 
wards became a fellow. At his 
fy^st coming to England he entered 
bimself of the Middle Temple, at>d 
W9& supposed to, have had a very 
c^o^iderable hand in the writing 
of a periodical paper, called Fog*s 
Jo24r»al', as also since that time to 
J^Ye beefi almost the sole author 
of another well-knowr^ paper, en- 
titled Comntftn Sense. All these 
papers give testimony of strong 
abilities, great depth of under- 
standiog, aiul clearness of reascxee 
■ipg. X>r- King was a considerable 
writer in the latter, as were Lords 
Chesterfield and Lyttekon. Our 
.j^itbor had large ol^rs made him 



produced one play, called 
Jppius. T. 8vo. 175^. 
MoNTAGUB, Walter. Thjs 
gentleman was second son of 
Henry the first Earl of Manchester 
of that name. He was born in 
tbe parish of St. Botolph without 
Aklersgate, about the close of 
Queen Elizabeth's, or the begin- 
ning of King James I.*s reign, but 
the particular year is not specified 
by any of the biographers. He 
received some years' education at 
Sidney CoUege, Cambridge, and 
afterwards travelled into France, 
where he unhappily was perverted 
to the communion of the church of 
Rome, and retired for some time 
to a monastic life. He \Vas first 
made abbot of Nantueil, of tbe 



to write in defence of Sir Robart Bcr>edictine order, in the diocese 



W^pole, but these he rejected : 
Botwithstandtng which, at tbe 
great change in, the ministry in 
J?743, l»e was entirely neglected, 
•as well as his f(?llow-labourer Am- 
.llUi'stf who condudbed The Crafi$T 



of Mentz, and afterwards of St. 
Martin's, in the diocese of Roan. 
He was likewise agent for King 
Charles's Queen, at the court of 
Rome, and both their Majesties 
exerted them^lves to obtain a cat- 
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dinal's bat for bim> thoO^ with- '' left -, for both tbe QneeD-regeot 

oat e0ect. Wbeo tbe first sjrmp- '* and tbe cardinal cocld not bat 

toms of tbe civil war broke oat in " liberaUjr provide for bis support 

J 639, be and Sir Keoelm Digbf " in tbat [nnofessioo -, whicb tbej 

were employed by tbe Qoeen to " did very sbortly after : and this 

K>licit tbe Englisb Roman Catbo- " devoat profession and new fboc« 

Jics lo a liberal contribution in " tion mocb improved tbe inte- 

money for enabling tbe King to '' rest and credit be alwajs bad io 

repel tbe Scots. Tliey discharged " his old mistress; who very moch 

tbe commission with great fidelitj '' hearkened to bim in cases of 

and success. After this Mr. Mon* '^ conscience: and sbe confessed to 

tague went to France, ftom whence " tbe chancellor^ tbat be was a lit- 

retummg with dispatches of im- "tie too bigotted in this afliir; 

portance, be was apprebended at '' and bad not only pressed her 

Kocbester, and underwent a long *' very passionately to remove tbe 

and severe confinement^ notwith* " scandal of having a Protestant 

standing he was claimed by tbe '^ cbapel in her boose, as incon* 

French ambassador. He was re* '' sistent with a good conscience, 

leased in 1647; but being after^ ''but bad likewise infiamed the 

wards reported by tbe council to *' Queen-regent with tliesaiue zeal, 

be a dangerous person, it was voted *' who bad very earnestly pressed 

in parliament, tbat *' be should '' and importuned Her Majesty no 

" depart tbe nation within ten '' longer to permit tbat of^ce to 

"days, and not return without " be given to tbe Catbolic religion. 

" leave of tbe House on pain of "In conclusion, she wisbed him 

" deatb and confiscation of bis " to confer with Mr. Montague, 

" estate." Returning to France, " and to try if be could withdraw 

tbe Queen-dowager of England " bim from tbat asperity in tbat 

made bim her lord almoner. He " particular; to which purpose the 

at this time. Lord Clarendon ob- " chancellor conferred with bim; 

. serves, " appeared a man wholly " but without any effect." But 

" restrained from all tbe vanity though be so rigidly adhered to 

" and levity of bis former life ; bis religious prejudices, yet, when 

" and perfectly mortified to the tbe Queen turned tbe Duke of 

" pleasures of the world, which be Gloucester out of doors for re» 

" bad enjoyed in a very great fusing to be a convert to popery, 

'' measure and excess. Mr. Montague took bim into bis 

*' He dedicated himself to bis protection, and his Royal Highness 

" studies with great austerity ; and resided with bim at bis fine abbey 

^' seemed to have no affection or of Pontoise until tbe Duke was sent 

•* ambition for preferment j but for by the King. 

'' to live within himself upon the This gentleman, who was usa« 

^ very moderate eiibibition be had ally called the Abbe Montague, 

"left to bim by bis father; and andsometimesLord Abbot of Pon- 

^' in this melancholic retreat be toise, did not long, survive the 

" bad newly taken the order of Queen-mother of England ; ^hat 

♦' priesthood ; which was in truth Princess dying on the last day of 

'* the most reasonable way to sa- August l6dQ, and Mr. Montague 

ff tisfjr bis awbi^on, if b^ b^d any before tbf eni of the ^^9 year, 
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Ife was buried in the church or vice. Yet on the whole his plots 

cfaa{>el belonging to the Hospital of are interesting, his characters well 

Incufables at Paris. drawn^ his sentiments delicate^ and 

Before his quitting his country, his language poetical and pleasing; 

and desertion from the Protestant and, what crowns the whole of his 

religion, he wrote one dramatic recommendation, the greatest pu« 

piece, entitled rity runs through all his writings. 

The Shephercts Paradise. Past, and the apparent tendency of every 

Svo. 1629. piece is towards the promotion of 

MooRE^ Edward, was bred a morality and virtue. The two 

linen-draper j but having probably plays we have mentioned, and one 

a stronger attachment to the study more, with a serenata, make the 

than the counter, and amoce ar* whole of his dramatic works^ as 

dent ^eal in the pursuit of fame follow : 

than in the search after fortune, 1. Solomon. Ser. 4to. 1742, 

he quitted business, and applied to 2. Foundling, C. Svo. 1748« 

the Muses for a support— In verse 3. Gil Bias, C. Svo. 1 751. 

he had certainly a very happy and 4. Gamester. T. Svo. 1753. 

pleasing manner j in his Trial of Mr. Moore married a lady of th* 

Selim the Persian, which is a com- name of Hamilton, daughter to 

pliment to the ingenious Lord Lyt- Mr. H. table-decker to the Prin"- 

telton, he has shown himself a per- cesses; who had herself a very 

&ct master oi the most elegant poetical turn, and has been said to 

kind of panegyric, viz. that which nave assisted him in the writing of 

is coached under the appearance of his tragedy. One specimen of her 

accusation j and his Fables for the poetry, however, was handed about 

Female Sex seem, not only in the before their marriage, and has 

freedom and ease of the versifica- since appeared in print in The Gen^ 

tion, but also in the forcibleness of tleman's Magazine, 1749, p. igii 

the moral and poignancy of the It was addressed to a daughter of 

satire, to 'approach nearer to the the famous Stephen Duek; and 

manner of Mr. Gay, than any of begins with the following stanza: 

the numerous imitations of that «< Would you think it, my Duck, for 

author which have been attempt- the fault I must own, 

cd since the publication of his '* Your Jenny, at last, is quit« covetous 

Fahles. As a dramatic writer, Mr. ,, -,. ^l;®'^".',. .^ - ,. , . , 

-hf f i.L- 1 u -^^^ Though millions if fortune should !&• 

Moore has, we thmk, by no means °^^^^^ p^^^^ "^ '^"""'^ '^ 

met with the success his works t< j still should be wretched, if I had 

have merited; since, out of three not more," 

plays which he wrote, one of them. And, after half a dozen stanzas 

The Foundling, has been condemn- more, in which, with great inge- 

ed for its supposed resemblance to ^uity and delicacy, and yet in a 

a very celebrated comedy fThe manner that expresses a sincere af* 

Consmus LoversJ, but to which fection, she has quibbled on our 

^t cannot avoid giving it greatly author's name, she concludes with 

the preference ; and another, viz. the following lines : 

The Gamester, met with a cold , „ ... 

reception, for no other apparent " ^- ^LT^^'br '"'' "'' '''' 

reasqn, but because it too nearly « vVTiose merit can boast such « coa- 

t<>Uched a favourite aod fasbionab}^ quest u roc j 
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** But you shan't kiow his name ; tho* 

I tcAd you before 
*' U begins with an M ; but I dare not 

say MORfL.*' 

Mr. Moore died the 29tb of Feb. 
17 57 » soon after his celebrated 
papers, entitled 77ie World, were 
collected into volumes. 

His works were printed in one 
rdume, 4to. 1750. 

Moore* S. a provincial actor^ 
is author of 

The WorU as it Wtigs. F.^ 1792. 
N. P. we believe. 

Moore, Sir Thomas. This 
gentleman lived in the reign of 
Jling George I. wbich monarch 

bestowed on hifn the honour of is to be found in the printed, and 
Ttnighthood : on what occasion is perhaps was never met with in 
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** By all the ancient gods of Rome and 

Greece, 
" \ love my daughter better than my 

niece ; 
** If any one should ask the reasoo 

why ; — 
" I 'd tell *cm Nature makes the 

strongest tic** 

And, in another place, having con- 
ceived a suspicion of some design 
being formed against his life, he 
thus emphatically calls for and 
commands assistance: 

« 

** Call up my guards ! call 'cm up ev'iy 

one! 
*' If you don't call all — you 'd as good 

call none." 

Neither of these passages, however, 



not recorded j but, as some writers 
have observed, it was scarcely on 
account of his poetry. He wrote 
biit one phiy, which is remarkable 
only for its absurdities. It is en- 
titled 

Mangora, King of the Timlu-' 
^ns, T. 4to. 1718. 

This play> partly through the 
necessity of the actors of Lincoln's 
tnn Fields theatre, who Were then 
only a young company, had met 
•^ith but small encouragement 
from the public, and were glad 
of making trial of any thing that 
had but tiie nature of novelty to 
recommeiKl it, and paril) ihiough 
the influence of n)any good dinners 
and suppers which Sir Thomas 
gave them while it was in rehearsal, 
at length made its way to the stage 5 
bnt we need do no more, to give 



the manuscript, copy. They might 
only have been designed as a ridi- 
cule on the bathos of some other 
tragedy. 

Sir Thomas died the l6th of 
April 1735. 

More, Mrs. Hannah, was 
born at Bristol, where for some 
time she kept a boarding-schod. 
This lady has for many y6ars floi^ 
rished in the literary world, which 
she has richly adorned by a variety 
of labours, all possessing strong 
marks of excelleuce. The concern 
that she takes, and the interest 
that she feels, in the dignity of 
her own sex, is exemplified by her 
pastoral drama, called The Search 
after Happiness, and by a series of 
Essays on various Subjects, prin" 
cipally designed for Young Ladies. 
In the cause of religion and so- 



•our readers an idea of the merit of ciety, her labours are original and 
the piece and the genius orits au-. indefatigable 5 and the industrious 
thor, than the quoting a few lines poor have been at once enlightened 



from it, which Mr. Victor has 
igiven u» in his History of the 
Stage. In one part of the play 
tlie King makes use of t4ie fol- 
lowing very extraordinary excla- 
Hiation.^ 



by her instructions, and supported 
by her bounty. Her life has lite- 
rally been spent in doing good. 
Some of her friends called her 
exquisite humanity her hobby- 
horse; and to such of them a^ 
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"ware wits, it furnished a new "good works. I employ mifle 

species of raillery. It is in this *' better at auctions, and in buying 

humour, which is a mixture of " pictures and baubles, and hoards 

praise and blame, that the late '' mg curiosities, that, in truth, I 

Lord Orford, in a letter to herself, ^* cannot keep long, but that will 

gives the following sketch of her " last for ever in my catalogue, 

character : '* and make me immortal. Alas! 

'*^ It is very provoking (says his ''will they cover a multitude of 

^ Lordship), that people must be " sins ? Adieu ! I cannot jest 

" always hanging or drowning *' after that sentence." 

'** themselves, or going mad, that Among Mrs. More's miscella- 

*' you, forsooth, mistress, may neous works, we must mention as 

*'* have the diversion of exercising niost distinguished. Thoughts on 

*' your pity, and good nature, the Importance of the Manners of 

and charity, and intercession, the Great to general Society/ ; j4n 

and all that bead-roll of virtues Estimate of the Religion of the 

that 'make you so troublesome Fashionable World; Hints toward 

'' and amiable, when you might forming the Character of a young 

*' be ten times more agreeable, by Princess-, Strictures on Female 

'*' writing things that would not Education', and Coekls in search of 

*' cost one above half-a-crawn at a Wife Her dramatic writings are 

*^' a time. You are an absolutely as follow : 

" walking hospital, and travel 1. The Search after Happiness, 

" about into lone and. by places, P. D. 8vo. 1773. 

*' with your doors open to house 2. The Inflexible Captive, T. 

*' stray- casualties. I wish, at least, 8vo. 1774. 

that you would have some chil- 3. Percy. T. 8vo. 1778. 

^ren yourself, that you might 4. Fatal Falsehood.TSxQAJjg, 

not be plaguing one for aU the 5. Moses in the Bulrushes. S.D. 

'' pretty brats that are starving and 6. David and Goliah. S. D, 

"friendless. I suppose it was some 7- Belshazzer. S.D. 

y such goody, two or three tliou- 8. Daniel. S. D. 

"sand years ago, that suggested The last four were published 

" the idea of an alroa-raater suck- together in a volume, entitled Sa~ 

" liijg the three hundred and sixty- cred Dramas, 8vo. 1 782, 

1" five bantlings of the Countess of Morell, Dr. Thomas. Thi# 

"Hainault. — ^Well, as your newly, author was a clergyman, and one 

" adopted pensioners have two of the setretaries of the Society 

" babes, I insist on your accepting of Antiquaries. He was born in 

" two guineas for them, instead 170^^ and educated at Eton; from 

" of one at present, that is, when whence, in 1 722, he was removed 

*'you shall be present. If you to King's College, Cambridge, 

"cannot circumscribe your own He left college in 1726, for ,a 

'' charities, you shall not stint curacy and small sinecure, at 

.'' mine. Madam, who can afford Kelvedon, in Essex. On the death 

it much better, and who must of Mr. Batty, in 1738, the living 

be dunned for almsj and do not of Buckland was given to him by 

*' scramble over hedges and ditches his college. In 1741 he resided 

" in searching for opportunities of wholly at Kew. He published 

" flinging ^way my money on several Greek plays, with learned 
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North America> or the coast dt' 
Coromandel. Mr. Morgan's tra- 
gedy, however, certainly fouad 
as favourable a feception as it 
could lay any claim foj as it was Id 
many respects very far from being 
limited within the Strict fiiles of 
the drama, and of a species of writ- 
ing much too rorfiantic for th« 
present taste. It is entitled, 

J. Philoclea, T. 8vo. 1754. 
He was also the corftpiler of, 

2. Fkrizel and Perdita j or, Thi 
Sheeps hearing. F. 8vo. 1754 j 
afterwards published, with a trans« 
position of these titles, and called 
a Pastoral Comedy. I2mo. 1767* 
He died in the year 17^2. 
MoitlsoN, David, wrote 
The Fortunate Sailor, Op. 1 790* 
Morris, EonVarD, aTernplar, 
who has published three dramatid 
pieces, vit» 

1. The Adi>entUrets^ F. 8vOi 
1790. 

2. False Colours. C. 6vo. 1793* 

3. The Secret. C. Svo. 1799. 
Morris, RoBBRt. This authoi' 

was, we believe, a surveyor. He 
wrote some lectures, and otheif 
He contracted a close friendship pamphlets, on the science of ar^ 
"with Mr. Barry the celebrated ac- chitecture, and one play, called 
tor J through whose influence a Fatal Necessity ; or. Liberty re* 
tragedy of his, founded on a part gained. T. Svo. 1742. 
of Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia^ wa^ Morton, E. This author pub- 
brought on the stage in 1754. It lished one dramatic piece at Salop/ 
met with some success, from the ta which, he says in an advertise-' 
Strong manner in which it was ment, he was induced to enabte 
supported in the performance, and him to support a large family. It 
from the potent interest of the was called 

Irish gentlemen in Loudon, excited The Register Office, Ept. i2mo4 

in favour of their countryman's 17-58. 

work 5 a kind of national zeal, Morton, Thomas, was born 

"which is highly- praiseworthy, and in the county of Durham. His 

which indeed we meet with in the father died wheti he was very 

people of every country but our young; and the cafe of his educa- 

own ; the natives of which, when tion and fortune devolved on his 

they chance to meet abroad, seem uncle, Mr. Maddison, an emiHcnt 

to feel no more peculiar regard for stock-broker, who sent him to 

each other, than for the natives of 'Soho Square Academy, where h« 
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Ithotia ; was editor of many edi* 
tions of Ainsworth's Dictionary 
and Hederic*s Lexicon-, and au* 
thor of, 

1. Judas Macchahetis. Orat.4io. 
1746. 

2. Alexander Balus. Orat. 4to. 
1748. 

3. Heciild, T. Svo. 1749. 

4. Theodora. Orat. 4to. 1749. 

5. Jephtha. Orat.. 4to. N. D. 
D751.] 

6. The Triumph of Time and 
Truth. Oi*at. 4to. 1757. 

7. Nahal Orat. 4to. 1764. 

8. Prometheus in Chains. T. 
8vo. 1773. 

He was one of the earliest wri- 
ters in The Gentleman s Magazine, 
and died at Turnham Green, Feb. 
19* 1784. There is also a posthu- 
mous work of this author, consist- 
ing of -<^«no/a^io7?j>' on Locke* s Ess ays. 

Morgan, M*NAMARA,a native 
of Ireland, was, if we are not 
mistaken, a member of the ho- 
nourable Society of Lincoln's Inn> 
and was afterwards called to the 
bar, and practised as a counsellor 
in the courts of justice in Dublin. 
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iras ft coteroporary perfonneTy in now the means of escape fronr i^ 

the private plays of that seroiDarj, Mr. Moser threw down the pallet 

Vith Mr. Holman. He became and retired into the ooontiy. After 

afterwards a member of Lincoln's an absence of three years, he te- 

Icn. His dramatic works are, tnmed to tows, and pol^ished 

1. Columbus. H.P.Svo. 1792. several essays, &c. in the pobfe 

2. Children ui the Wood. M.£. prints ; and after his Muse had lain 
1793. N. P. dormant a long series of years, he 

3. Zorvisld. P. Svo. 1/95. again commenced a literary career, 

4. lF(y to get Manried. C. Sfo. about the year 1793, by a cone* 
1796. spondence with The Europeam 

5. A Cure far the Heart Ache, Magazine, in which. May 1st, he 
O. Svo. 1797. published his i2^/2ec<io«fa^0]i(:;kfj|, 

6. Speed the Plough. C. Sro. Credit, and Country Books; which 
1 7d3* correspondence he has oontinoed, 

7. Secrets tcorth knowing. C. formerly at intervals, and latterly 
K^o. 1798. in constant succession, ever since. 

8. TheBRndGirL CO. 1901. In the year 1 793 he produced Zs- 
. P. cifer and Mammon^ 1 toI. ; in 

9. School of Reform. C. 8fo. 1794. Turkish Tales, 2 to1$.j 
^^05. also 1794, Timothy Twig, 2 vols.; 

10. Town and Country. C. Svo. 1>96, The Hermit of Caucasms, 2 
i^07, vols-; \797. Moral Tales, 2 w6L&.^ 

To this author is also ascribed, ISOO, Tales and Romances ^ca- 
ll. Beggar my NAghlour. C. dent and modem Times, 5 vols. 
^ 902. N. P. Mr. Moser has been many j^an 
Moses, Joseph. This gentle- in the commission <^the peace for 
>ElQan, descended from a Swiss hk- Westminster. In the year 1798 
^^ily settled at SchaBliausen, was he was appointed a magistrate for 
^>om in Greek Street, Soho, in the four counties, and one of the 
^une 174s, the son of Hans Jacob d^mty Deutenants for Middle- 
closer, an artist. Our author was sex. In that situation he acted at 
^^ken at an early age from school, the public office. Queen Square, 
^od placed under the care of his Some time after the death of 
^Xnde, G. J^I. Moser, Esq. late 3^Ir. Sergeant Kerby, in coose- 
k.eeper of the Royal Academy, qoence of removals occasioned by 
^ndan eminent painter of histori- that eveiit, Mr. M. was appointed 
c^ compositions in enamel. His to the office in W(»ship Street, 
design was to bring up bis nephew where be sti]! acts with a diligence, 
as a painter; but literature seems to industry, patience, and int^^ty, 
hare urged stronger claims to his at- hi ghly bcncarable to hinself, and 
teniion. He, ho\rever, continued beneficial to society. His drama- 
in the Royal Academy more than fif- tic pieces are, 
teenyeirs, till his marriage, in 17SO, 1. Cephiso. C.Op. 1804. N.P. 
^ilhMiss Liege, the daughter cf 2. The Mbic'd Pie. Dr. Inanity, 
^eaunentsargeon and apothecary ISO6. 

ia Holies Street, Cavendish Square. 3. The Gipsies. t2ino. 1907. 
Rnding that to poisoe pahuing as 4. The Uphohlerer. An addi- 

& profes^oo was striving against tional Scene to, ISO/. 
^ boot cf his geoius, and having 5. The Cornel. F. I8O7. 
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6. The Best Heart in the World, kept a large East India warehotisc 



Dr. Sketch. 12mo. I807. 

7' AraheUa. Rom. Dr. N. P. 

8. The Barber of Pera, Mel. 
Dr. N. P. 

9. The Bullies.' C. 1808. 

10. Don Quixote in Barcelona, 
B. F. 12mo. 1808. 

11. jEsop. Additional Scenes 
to, 1808. 



in Leadenhall Street, and had a 
very genteel place in the General 
Post-Office, relating to the foreign 
letters, being master of several 
languages. During his residence in. 
this kingdom, he acquired so per- 
fect a mastery of the English lan- 
guage, that he not only was quali- 
fied to 6blige the world with a ve^ 



12. Nourmahal, Empress of good translation of Doji Quixote, 



Hindostan. Mel. Dr. 1808. 

13. The Purr ah. African Talc. 
1808. 

14. Rehearsal. Scenes in Imi- 
tation of. I8O9. 

15. As you like It. An addi- 
tional Scene to. I8O9. 

16. Ale hy mist. Au additional 
Scene to. 1809. 

17. British Loyalty. Dr. Effu- 
sion. 8vo. I8O9. ' 

' 18. The Gleaner. D. E. I8O9. 
N. P. . 

19. Revenge of Ceres. D.T.iSlO. 

20. Or lis.', or. The World in 
ike Moon. D. Sat. 1810. 

21. Ingratitude. Tr.Dv. 1810. 

22. Freeholder. Dr. Int. 1810. 

23. Adelfrid. Hist. Dr. 12mo. 
1811. 

Moss,Theophilus, was author 
of one most contemptible piece, 
which was never acted, but of 
which the vanity of seeing his 
name in pfint seduced him to the 
publication, entitled 

The Gf^neral Lover. C.Svo. 17 4g. 
We have been informed, however, 
that the real namr of this writer was 
not Moss, but Marriot. 

MoTTEUX, Peter Anthony, 
wns a naiiveot France, being born 
in 10^)0, at Rohan, in Normandy, 
where also be received his educa- 
tion. On the revocation of the 
edict of Naniz he came over to 
Eiiachmd. He lived at first with 
his godfatljef and relation Paul 
Dominique, Esq. but aflerwai-ds 
gtQW a cojisiderable trader himself^ 



but also wrote several songs, pro- 
logues, epilogues, &c. and, what 
was still more extraordinary, be- 
came a very eminent dramatic wri- 
ter, in a language to* which he wns 
not native. The respective titles 
of his numerous pieces of that kind 
are as fpllow : 

1. Lovers a Jest. C. 4to. 1696. 

2. Loves of Mars and Venus. 
Play, set to Music. 4to. 1696. 

3. Novelty. Every Act a Play. 
4to. 1697. 

4. Europe* s Revels, Musical In- 
terlude. 4to. 1697. 

5. Beauty in Distress. T. 4to. 
1698. 

6. Island Princess. 0.4{o.l6Qg. 

7. Four Seasons. Musical In- 
terlude. 4to. 1699. 

8. Ads and Galatea. M. 4to. 
1701 ; 8vo. N. D. 

9. Britain's Happiness. Musical 
Interlude. 4to. 1704. 

10. Arsinoe, Queen of Cyprus. 
O. 4to. 1705. 

1 1 . Amorous Miser. C. 4to. 
1705. 

12. Temple of Love. P. O. 4to. 
1706. 

13. Thorny ris, Queen of Scythia^ 
O 4to. 1707. 

14. Farewell Folly. C. 4to. 

1707. 

15. The Mountebank. M. Int. 

4to. 1707. 

16. Love's Triumph. O. 4to. 
17O8. 

•17. Love dragoon' d. F. 
This genlleman^ who seems to 
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have led a very comfortable life, 
his circumstances having been 
perfectly easy, was yet unfortunate 
in his death -, for he "was found 
dead in a disorderly house, in the 
parish of St. Clement Danes, not 
"Without suspicion of having beeii 
murdered ; though other accounts 
say, that he met with his fate in 
trying a very odd experiment, 
highly disgraceful to his memory. 
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England, three or four years affef 
the Revolution, on a seCreit com^ 
mission from King James, and 
cohabiting with hb wife' during 
his stiort stay there, occasioned 
the birth of our author, in die year 
1692. 

Mr. Mot tley received the first 
rudiments of his education at St 
Martin's library school, founded 
by Archbishop Tennison ; but waal 



This accident happened to him on soon called forthr into business, 
the 19th <)f February 1717-I8, being placed in the Excise (Mce, 



which, being his birth-day, exactly 
completed his 58th year. His 
body was interred in his own pa- 
''ish-church, which was that of St. 



at sixteen years of age, under the 
comptroller. Lord Viscount Howe, 
whose brother and sister were both 
related by marriage to his mother. 



Andrew Undershaft, in the city of This place he kept till the year 

London. 17^0; when, in consequence of an 

Mottle Y, John, was the son of unhappy contract that he had 

Colonel Mottley, who was a great made, probably in pursuit of some 

favourite with King James the «if the bubbles oi that infatuated 

Second, and followed the fortunes year, he was obliged to resign it. 

of that Prince into if ranee. James, Soon after the accession of Kin^ 

'^ot bping able himself to provide George I. Mr. Mottley had beea 



for him so well as he desired, 
procured for him, by his interest, 
^he command of a regiment in the 
^rvice of Louis XIV. at the head 
^f which he lost his life, in the 
j^ttle of Turin, in the year 1706. 



promised by the Lord Halifax, at 
that time first lord of the treasury, 
the place of one of the commis- 
sioners of the Wine LicenseCMce; 
but when the day came that his 
name should have been inserted in 



The Colonel married a daughter of the patent, a more powerful in* 
y^ohn Guise, Esq. of Ablodscourt, terest, to his great surprise, had 



•*> Gloucestershire, with whom; 

'^y the death of a brother who 

*^fl her his whole estate, he had 

^ veiy considerable fortune. The 

^anily of the Guises, however^ 

*>eing of principles diametrically 

opposite to those of the Colonel, 

'^nd zealous friends to the Revolu- 

5^on, Mrs. Mottley, notwithstand- 

*rig the tenderest affection for her 

husband, and repeated invitations 

feom the King apd Queen, then 

3t St. Germains, could not be 

prevailed on to follow him, but 

father chose to live on the remains 

of what he had left her behind. 

Tbe Cdon^ beiag sent over to 

VOl. T. 



stepped in between him and the 
preferment of which he' had so 
positive a promise. This, how* 
ever, was not the only disappoint- 
ment of that kind which this 
gentleman met with ; for, at the 
petiod above mentioned, when he 
parted with his place in the Exi- 
cise, he had one in theExcKe']uer 
absolutely given to .him -by Sit 
Robert Walpole, to whom he la/ 
under many other obligations. 
But in this case, as well as the' 
preceding one, at the verj- time 
that he imagined himself the su- 
rest, he was doorned to fiml his 
hopes frustrated^ lor that xsavk^ 

M M 
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^1 W looser tlmk three 4^f ^. IFiiim heti^UcKd. C. 890. 
^^erwards^, recG^lectin^ that b^ )?30« 

kad made a prior prQims^ of it to He had abo a b^nd in t^cooif 
a^Dotbf^'> 1^ MotUey wa^ oblige^ position gf that many- ^theraj 
^ ceIi|Kpishl;^ claim to hiQi^ who piece> Tke Devil to Pay. He; ^ 
^^ ia booour^ an e^rl'^er right published a life of the great Cvi 
to it. j^ter^ by snbscriptioa^ in wbid^ 

M& Qqise^ our au(thor*s grand- be met with the sanctioii of some) 
fajLlier by the ];notber*s »de» had of the royal &^lily and gr^numt 
letded an estate on Ifusfi a^er the bers of the nobility apd gentry^ 
4^th of bil^motber^ she bei^i^ tp and> on occasion of oqe of hli 
receive the ipcomer of it dicing benefits> which hap^ned on th^ 
her lifetime I bpt tbaMady« whosf;^ 3d of J^oireipber, filer UtQ Majee^ 
mf^lination l^i; ep^peosi^ or wbaj; Oueen CaroUue^ oq the 3qtb ii 
tb^ vorld cgmf^QvUy calU spiriti the precedijig m,ontb (being tha 
iif^ fi^eaUy abcxve ber circun\'> frince of WaJ^s's birtbrday)^ (M 
stajQces^ tb«^ dimiiusbed asi they the author the 8ingylarbi^oivo( 
^«;re in consequence of ber bqsr disposing of a great nuinbec cf bii 
^^ur^Jt's party pcinqiples^ being qon*- tickets^ with her own han^ in the 
s)d«rably in^plved ia debt> I4r. di;aw2ng-room« most of wM^ 
MotUf y> in ordex to free her froQi were paid fear in gold^ iirto tto 
those incumbrances, consented to hand^ of Coloiiel SchutSj I)i| 
the sale, of the estate although sh^ Boyal^igbness^spriv^yrpl|r8^frol|| 
was nq mor^ than tenant for life, whom Mr. Mottley reioei^ ^ 
Tbi^ step was* t^en at the vei^ with the addition of a vary, bb^ 
time^ that be Iqst his place i^ the present from the Princeb^Q^lf^ 
Excise, which might perhaps be Mr. Mottley died tbf^^<Mh, chy 
one nopliviefbif hii^ jpioing in tb^ of October 17W« 
8aie> and wjien be w^ almost It has been siirmised^, and vq 
twen^^^^ljht yeaji;s of age. think with wca^ appearaQ<» if 

la the. same; year> nnding hi# reason* that Vfx, Mottley waa the 
fortunes in sonae measure impair- compiler of the lives of tke drar 
ed^ and bis pfospectS; overclouded^ oaatic writers published a| theea4 
bfs applied to fai^ peo^ which had of Whincop*s Scan4jerh^. It i$ 
hitherto been only bis amusem^en^ certain^ that xh^ life of Mx* M^ 
for the means of immediate sup- ley> in that woirk^ i% rendered ffi|. 
port« and wrote his first play^, of the most impprtaiEit inrit». aM 
which met with tolerable success, is pa^ularized by su^h a^nimd^ 
f'romtbattiu^ehedependedcluefly of various incide^ts» as it seem 
00 his literary abilities for the improbable should be known \f 
amendment of bis fortuncj^ and any but either bipxiself or some oils 
wrote the following, dramatic nearly rdated to bim. ^imciag 
{>ieces: others he relatea tbe fbUofwIag 

1. Imperial Captives. T. 8vo. anecdote^ wijii wb^ch> asi tt con- 
1720. tains som^ luumoiar^ we aha)l close 

2* Antiockus, T. 8vo. 1721. this article. 

3. Penelope. Dr. Op. 8vo. Wheii QAwel Motdey> o»i; a»r 
1728. tbor*s ^her> came, ove^ji, as b^^ 

4. Craftsman. Farce* l?mo. been befone related^ on a sfcielt 
17^B^ oompaiisiHQ^ &QIQt ^. Bfy^q»fa^ 
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mobai^^ die government, wB6 
liad by some means intelligence of 
it, wece irery diligent in their en* 
cieavdiirf^to hxYehim seized. The 
Colonel^ howerer, was happy 
eooQgli to elnde their srearch > bat 
several other persons were, at dif- 
ierent times> seized through mis* 
take for him. Among the rest, 
it being well known tliat he fre* 
qaemly supped at the Blue PostI 
Tavern in the Haymarket, with 
one Mr. Tredenham, a Cornish 
gemlemiin, particular directions 
^re given for searching that 
liODse. Colonel Mottley, however, 
^)pening not to be there, the 
messengjevs found Mr. Tredenham 
ftltee, and with a heap of papers 
before him ; which being a susf 
fkSkmi circumstance, they imme^ 
<liately seized, and carried him 
Mbre the Earl of Nottingham, 
tben secreCarf of ^ate. 

His Lordslup, who, however, 

<:QBld not avoid know^g him, as 

^6 was a member of the Hoosa of 

Commons, aind nephew to the h" 

^>Bou& Slf E^u^rd Seymour, asked 

hih vrkst all those papers con*- 

Ctined. Mr. Tredenham made 

*o«wery that they were only the 

SQveral scenes of a play, which he 

«ad been scribbiing for the amuse- 

nieot of » few leisure hours. Lord 

iSottlngham then only diesired 

leaw jost to look over them , M^freh 

llaviog done for some little timd, 

W yetutned them again to the an- 

tirar, aMMiing him that lie tvas 

perfti^y satisfied > fory Upon my 

Vfwdf said hei, Icanjind no plot 

imthem. 

MotTB&Air, ■ "- " ' S wa& a sfisdent 
at Caoibridge when to wrote 

Tke Dmt ^ a lovtr. M. F. 
Vpg$, N. P. 

Aftf and TVue. C. $V0. 1708] 
1806. 
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MotTifTPoar, Wim-iaiT. TbU 
gentleman, wha was far frotn a 
(contemptible writer^ though in 
much greater eminence as an actorj 
was born in the year 1059, but ^ 
what £itnily no particulars afe ex^ 
tant, farther than that they were of 
Staffordshire. It is probk^ tbift 
he went early upon the stage, 9A 
it is certain that he died jroung^i 
and Jacob informs Us that> ai^er 
his attaining that degree of ex.^ 
cellence which showed itself in hit 
performance of the chara(Jt«^ of 
Tallboy and Sir Coiittly Nice, hm 
was entertained for some time itt 
the family of the LotJ Chancellor 
JeiFeries, who, says Sir Joha 
Reresby, " at an entertainment of 
•'the L<M*d Mayor and Conrt of 
'^ Aldernaeh in tbeyeat* l685, csdU 
'' ed for Mr. Moilntfort to divert 
" the company (aS bis Lordsinji 
*' was pleased to teriftit) i he beiw 
'' an excellent mimic, my Lord 
'^ made him plead before him ill 
*^ a feigndd causet, in which' ho 
aped all the grekt lawyers of the 
age in their tone of voioEf, aiiNl 
in their action dtxii^ gesture of 
•^ body, to the very great ridtcnlo 
^' not only of the lawyers^ but of 
'' the law itself; whicfh to nie 
" (says the historian) did not seem 
'^ altogether prudent in a ndan of 
'* his lofty station iia the la\# : 
''diverting it certainly iras^ bat 
'* prudent in the Lord High Chanr* 
'* cellor> I doTall ne\fer think it'* 
After the fall of Lord JeffeHee^ 
our ^tbor again HBtutnM ta tli^ 
stagis, in which profession be t6ti* 
tinned till his* death, which \m^ 
pened in 16g2. 

Mr. Cdlley Cibber, ^ho h», in 
ins .^^ffoiogy^ showo great csidodf 
aisd warnortiY in his beBtowfng dS 
doe comndendatioos onr 'hler ooq# 
temporaries, bat" dra^n om of 
rh«' itioA anubblb portrats'of Mn 
uh2 
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Mountfbrt as an actor* He tells 
Us that he was talU well made^ 
j^ir^ and of an agreeable aspect ', 
bis voice clear> full, and melo- 
dious 5 a most affecting lover in 
tragedy, and in comedy gave the 
truest life to the real character of a 
fine gentleman. In scenes of gaiety 
he never broke into that respect 
that was due to the presence of 
equal or superior characters, though 
Inferior actors played them, nor 
sought to acquire any advantage 
Over other performers by finesse or 
stage-tricks, but only by sui-passing 
them in true and masterly touches 
of nature. He had in himself a 
lufficienl share of wit, and a plea« 
aantry of humour that gave new 
life to the more sprightly charac- 
ters which he appeared in ; and so 
inach decency did he preserve even 
in the more dissolute parts in co- 
inedy, that Queen Mary II. who 
was remarkable for her solicitude 
in the cause of virtue, and dis- 
couragement of even the appear- 
ance of vice, did, on seeing Mrs. 
Behn's comedy of Tke Rover per- 
formed, at the same time that she 
expressed her disapprobation of the 
piece itself, make a very just dis- 
tinction between the author and 
actor, and allowed a due praise to 
the admirable performance of Mr. 
l^untfort iQ the character. He 
had, besides this, such an aipazing 
variety in his manner, as very few 
Actors have been able to attain; 
and was so excellent in the cast of 
fyp» and petit maitres, that Mr. 
Gibber, who was himself in high 
esteem in that manner of playing, 
not only acknowledges that he w^s 
greiatly indebted to his observation 
of this gentleman for his own sue- 
£e6^€f^wards, but even confesses 
a '^^at. .inferiority to him, more 
^eciallym. personal advantage; 
au£ says^ xnoreayery that> had Mr. 



Monntfort been remembered 

he first attempted them, h 

fects would have been more 

discovered, and consequent 

favourable reception in thea 

much and very justly abatec 

Such were the excellent 

this great performer, who d 

however, in all probability, 

that summit of perfection 

he tnighl have arrived at, 1 

not been untimely cut off 

hands of a base assassin, 

33d year of his age. As th 

was in itself of an extraoi 

nature, and sb essential a c 

stance in Mr. Mountfort's I 

we need make no apolo 

giving a short detail of it 

place, collected from the < 

stances which appeared on t 

of the murderer's accompli 

Lord Mohun, who was 

of loose morals, and of a 

lent and rancorous spirit 

from a kind of sympathy o: 

sition, contracted the clos< 

macy with one Captain Hill 

nature^ by withholding fn 

every valuable quality, sec 

have intended for a cut 

Hill had long entertained a 

for that celebrated actres 

Bracegirdle, which that I 

rejected, with the conter 

disdain which his characte 

deserved. Fired with re« 

for this treatment. Hill's 

would not suffer him to t 

it to any other cause than 

engagement of her affectiq: 

vour of some other lover. 

fort's agreeable person, . 

quently performing tbe.| 

parts in love-scenes wit 

Bracegirdle, and the respec 

he used always to pay her. 

Captain Hill to fix oahha. 

a married man, as the s 

bar to his own auccess^^ 
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feperate then of succeeding -by 
hit means, he determined ta at- 
tempt force ; and communicating 
bis design to Lord Mohun^ whose 
attachment to him was so greats as 
to render him the accomplice in 
all his schemes, and the promoter 
of even his most criminal pleasures, 
they determined on a plan for car- 
''ying her away from the play- 
house 5 but, not finding her there, 
they got intelligence where she 
was to sup, and, having hired a 
number of soldiers and a coach for 
tlie purpose, waited near the door 
for her coming out, and on her so 
doing, the ruffians actually seized 
her, and were going to force her 
into the coach; but her mother, 
and the gentleman whose house 
*he came out of, interposing till 
farther assistance could come up, 
she was rescued from them, and 
safely escorted to her own house. 
Lord Mohun and Captain Hill, 
however, enraged at their disap- 
pointment in this attempt, imme- 
<iiately resolved on one of another 
kind, and with violent impreca- 
tions openly vowed revenge on 
Mr. Mountfort. 

Mrs. Bracegirdle's mother, and a 
gentleman, who were ear-witnesses 
to their threats, immediately sent 
to inform Mrs. Mountfort of her 
husband's danger, with their opi- 
nion that she should waraiiim of it, 
2ud advise him not to come home 
that night; but, unfortunately, no 
messenger Mrs.Mountfort sent was 
able to find him. Jn the. mean 
time his Lordship and the Captain 
paraded the streets with ^ their 
swords dl^awn till about midnight ; 
when Mr. Mountfort, on bis re- 
turn h^me, was met and saluted in 
a friendly manner \}y iLord Mohun j 
t^ut, while that scandal to tbe 
rank and title which he bore was 
treacherously holdjng him in a 



conversation which he could farm 
no suspicion frpm> tbe a^sas^nHUV 
being at his back> first gave^ him a 
desperate blow on the head with his 
left hand, and immediately afterr 
wards, before Mr. Mountfort had 
time to draw and stand on his de- 
fence, he> with tlie sword he held 
ready in his right, ran him througl| 
the body. This last circums'tanqe 
Mr, Mountfort declared, as a ^^ 
ing man, to Mr. Bancroft, the sur- 
geon who attended him. Hill im- 
mediately made his escape; but 
Lord Mohun was seized, and stood 
his trial ; but, as it did not appear 
that he immediately assisted Hill 
in perpetrating this assassination^ 
and that, although Lord Mohun had 
joined with the Captain in bi$ 
threats of revenge, yet the actual 
mention of murder could not be 
proved, his Lordship was acquitted 
by his peers. He afterwards, hov/- 
ever, himself lost his life in a duel 
with the Duke of Hamilton, in 
which it has been hinted that some 
of the same kind of treachery^ 
of which he had been an abettor 
in the above-mentioned afi^air, was 
put in practice against himself. 
Mr. Mountfort'jtf death happened 
in Norfolk Street, in the Strand, ii| 
the winder of I693. His body 
was interred in the churchyard of 
St. Clement Danes. 

He left behind him the six fol- 
lowing dramatic pieces j the thlri 
of them, however, is nominated as 
his by no writer but Chetwood ; 
and Coxeter tells us it was written 
by Jphn Bancroft, and giv^n.by 
him to Mr. Mountfort. 

1. Injured Lovers, Trag. 4taf 
1688. , r i 

2. Successful Strangers^ Tr.n 
Com. 4to. 1690. 

3. Edward the ^ Third. . Trag^ 
4to.il6gi4 . . 

.4. GreenuiicbParLC.4io.l6Ql^[ 

M M 3 
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6. ILife tmd Death of Dr. FauS" 
Utt. Farce. 4to. 1697. 

6. Zeimofii. T. 4to. 1705. 

MoxiBv, Thoma6. This gen- 
tWman, formerly an actor on the 
fbettre* Koyal in Drury Lane, 
was, as we have been informed, 
originally bred to the law; but, 
pffobably finding the laboriousness 
awr gravity of that profession un- 
suitable to his natural disposition, 
be cpitted it for the stage, on 
whichi however, he made »o very 
conspicuous figure. Yet he gave 
acme pfoofs of genius and humour 
lo tte writing way, being reputed 
the sutbor of a very diverting ac- 
count of the adventures of a sum- 
aaer company of comedians, de- 
tached from the metropolitan the<- 
sdres, commendfig capital heroes 
within the limits (^ a bam, and to 
die audience of a country town. 
The book is entitled Young Scat' 
ran, and gives evident proofs of the 
author's having a perfect know- 
ledge of the scenes and characters 
be attempts to describe, and no 
very uuskiliiil pencil for the por- 
tt^ing them with their most strik* 
ing features, and in the liveliest co- 
lours. He has also written some 
little poems, which were published 
by subscription, together with a 
larce, entitied 

The Heiress j or. The AniigaU 
Bran. 8vo. 17^3. 
He died 28th March 17^8. 

Monday, Anthony. This 
author is celebrated by Meres 
among the comic poets as the 
best plotter; but few of his dra- 
matic pieces are come down to the 
ffreeent times. He appears to have 
been a writer through a very long 
period, there being woriis existing 
published by him, wbkh are dated 
in 1580 and iftl^l, and probably 
both earlier and later than those 
years. In the year 1^851 be de- 



tected the treasonable practices ef 
Edmund Campion, and his con- 
federates, of which be published 
an account, wherein he is styled, 
*' sometime tlie Pope's .<chollef, 
*^ allowed in the serainarie at 
'* Roome." The publication of 
this pamphlet brought down upon 
him the vengeance of Jjis oppo- 
nents, one o{ whom, in an answer 
to him, has given his history in 
these words : *' Munday was first 
*' a stage-play€r> after an appren- 
^* tise, which tyme he wel served 
" with deceaving of his master, 
** then wandring towardes Italy, 
'* by his own report, became a co- 
*' sener in his journey. Comming 
'^ to Rome, in his short abode 
" theK, was charitably relieved, 
" but never admitted in ^he seroi- 
'* nary, as he pleseth to lye in 
f' the title of his booke, and being 
<' wery of well doing, returned 
^* home to his first vomite, and 
** was hist from his stage for his 
*' folly. Being therby discouraged, 
^* he set forth a balct against 
^* plays, though (o constant youth) 
^^ be afterwards began again to 
" ruffle upon the stage. I omit 
*' (coiitiiiues this author), aroong 
** other places, his behaviour in 
♦' Barbican, with his good mistress 
*' and mother. Two things, bow- 
** ever, must not be passed over 
«< of this boys infelicitie, twose- 
*^ \tx?\ ways of late notorious. 
«' First, he writing upon the death 
^' of Everard Haunse, was inime- 
<^ diately controled and disproved 
<' by one of his owne batche: 
*« and, shortly after, setting forth 
<' the apprehension of M. Cam- 
*^ pion, was disproved by George 
<* (1 was about to say Judas) £liot, 
*' who, writtngagaipst htm, proved 
^* ^at those things he did were 
•* for Inkers sake only, and not 
<* for the tnitbf, thogb he b>ms<^ 
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lersdn of the skmie prMi- itaR»Ki!ittlttH lt^$M, D^airtbfir 

t, of whom I masce HOfi 2^> 1730. His futlt^r >^s a iHi^^ 

fel<in7 be honesty^ then chant in Dublin ; Hhd kift thoth^, 

ly for his behaviore bt trhoie m&iden name Wa^ Fr^6eh, 

for a lawefbl -tVltness wa^ thedaughtert)f Arthur Frerfcb, 

: so good men.'* It wHl ^lyroiie, in th^ cdtrtity df^U 

I the dredlt t)f this tiarVa- way. When ydun^, 6ur titithttir 

serve, that our author wai '^as brought t» ' Londott by !^ 

time sehrant to the Earl mothet ; whence he ^as sent \6 

U and a me^sengek- bf the an annl (Mrd. PMtft^t) then ie-^ 

)edchamberi posts which siding at Bonlogtie, who ^nteiiM 

scarcely have held, had her nephew at the College 6F Sh 

cter beeh so infkmoui as Omers, in 1740. Here he re* 

nted above. mained nete seveh j^krHi lind on 

time of his death, which his return spent two y^stft in thb 

August 10, 1633, he counling-house of Mr. Hatat)ld^ atl 

arsofage, as appears bv eminent mercb^tft in ^rk. fe&eiv^ 

nent,inU)eparish-churcli ittg this place in conse^juenceof ii 

ephen, Coleih^ Street, tbeatHcaldi^te,tn whit^ heii^d 

was buried. He is styled taken too actiVe a patt, he cmn^ 

nscription, eitizen and to town, and obtlihed ad^ts^ioii 

London. itito the countiog-bdnte of Irour^ 

tinatic productions are as »de abd fielchier, bankers. HoW 

tkKig Mr. Murphy continitW lii 
nUine diid Orson. P. this situation we are nbtiiifbtth^; 
r. P. but when he relioquished it^ hav-i* 

ConsiAnd of Rome. P. ing cultivated a taste for literature; 
P. dlid conceived a disgust tb tradd; 

^g of Cardinal W^UieifiV, he commenoed author. Id the 
P. year 1 752 be publish^ The Grafi, 

fri Earl of Huntmgdon*s tnn Jot&nal, ^hich contiftued^n*' 
. H. P. 4to. laOi. til October 1754. His next at- 
«yf Earl of Huntingdon's tempt was oh the stage, wheife hfe* 
[.P.4to. 1§01. [Assisted appeared at Covent Grarden Thfe- 
;.] ^tre, in the charatt^ of Othello,* 

Set at Tennis, P. 1602; October IS, 1754 j but though hJi 

possessed figure, voice, genius, ahit 
ow's Charm. P. l€02. atn accurate conception of the paH^ 
f was also author of the he acted, and of which the fblJo^^ 
eants of l605, l6l 1 , ing is a correct list, vite. at Coverit* 
5, l6l6. See Vol. III. Garden, Otbdlo, Jaffiei-, Zamdf 
iNTs. (in Abdra), Young Bevil, Archfef,' 

Nos, J. S. wrote Hamlet, his own benefit, Rich- 

ttiatk Dittlogue. Svo. ard III. Biron, Maebeth ; at Druiy 

Lane, Osmyn (in The Mourning 
*ff, John, is author of Bride), the Earl of Esdex, Bajaze^ 
uble Disguise. D. 12mo. Barbafotsa, Horatio (in Th6 f)alr 

PenitentJ, and Gothmund (in 
Y, Arthur, was born vf/AeZ»/a7i) j yet tie soon fouiid that 
lin, in the <;ounty of he was not likely to add to his fame 

,V M M 4 



vn a litnatioQ )ybere excellence id 
very seidppa to be met with. At 
the eiid of the first year be removed 
j^Prury Lane> M^here he remained 
iDoiy until the seaspn closed^ at the 
Conclusion of which jbe renounced 
tLbe theatres as an actor> and re- 
i|umed bis former employment of 
9 writer. The violence of parties 
at this juncture rupning very high, 
our author undertook the defence 
p{ the unpopuis^r 6ide> and began 
a periodical paper^ 6th November 
J756, palled The Test, which was 
answered by the late Owen RufF- 
}^ead, Esq. in another^ under the 
title of The Contest. To prevent 
bis being obliged to rely solely 
on the precarious state of an au- 
thor> be now determined to study 
the law J but J on his first applica- 
tions to the societies of both the 
Temples and Gray*s Inn> he had 
ibe mortification to be refused ad- 
mission^ on the illiberal ground of 
}ns having acted on the stage. He 
^rasj howeveir> received as a mem- 
b^ of Lincoln'^ Inn^ and in due 
ijme called to the bari after which 
)be gradually withdrew himself 
from the public as a writer. At 
the beginning of the present reign 
i^e was epaployed to vnrite against 
^e farpoiis North Briton, and for 
a considerable time publisher^ a 
nsreekly paper^ called The Auditory 
but being disgusted, as is supposed^ 
jftt some improper behaviour among 
Bis party friends^ he from that 
^m^ gave up all attention to poli- 
ties, and devoted himself wholly 
to tl^e study pf bis profession a$ a 
lawyer. He published an edition 
(pf Henry Fielding-s works, with 
a life Oi the atitbpr, )n 17^2; and> 
besides many other performances^ 
produced |tne foUowipg dranaatlc 
pi^Cices : 

1. Jhe apprentice. P. 8vo. 
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3, The SpQuter j or. The Trifk 
Revenge, C. F. 8vo. 1756. 

3. The Englishnian from Paris. 
p. 1756. N. P. 

4. The Upholsterer i or> IVhoi 

News? F. 8vo. 1758. 

5.TfieOrphanofChhia.T.Qyo. 

1759. 

6. The Desert Island. D. P. 

8vo. 17GO. 

7. The tVay to keep Him. C. 
8vo. 1760. 

8. The IVay to keep Him, CX 
enlarged. 8vo. 1701. 

9. All in the IVrong, C. 8vo. 
1761. 

10. The Old Maid. Com. 8vo. 
1761. 

11. Tke Citizen. F. 8vo. 17^^* 
[First acted asacomedyjn l/^^-J 

1 2. No one's Enemy but his oivn» 
C. 8vo. 1764. 

13. What we must all come to^ 
C. 8vo. 1/64. 

14. The School for Guardians^ 
C. 8vo. 1767. 

15. Zenolia. T. 8vp. 1768. 

16. The Grecian Daughter. T^ 
8vo. 1772. 

17. Alxuma. T. Svo. I773. 

1 8 . Three Weeks after Marriage. 
Com. iSvo. 1776. 

19. News from Parnassus Prel. 
1776 i 8vo. 178(). 

20. Know your own Mind. C. 
8vo. 1778. 

21. The Choice, C. 17645 8va 
1786. 

22. The Rival Sisters^ T. Svo. 
1786. 

23-, Arminius. T, Qvo. 1798. 

His works have been collected 
in seven volumes, octavo, 1 786. 

Mr. Murphy wrote several other 
pieces, which have neither been 
performed nor published. His 
translation ot Tacitus, poems, pro- 
logues, Stc. are well known, an() 
have been justly admired. His 
i'if^ ^f David Garrickj iiowcyc^* 
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> credit. He was many 
ommissioiDer of bank* 
'bich office be continued 
\h, wbich happened at 
idge, the 18tb of June 

T, Chables, was bom 
nt, Herts, in 1754. He 
of Sir John Murray, 
kougbton^ whose name 
ispicuous in the annals 
^bellion of ]745« as se- 

> the Pretender 5 and 
ccount of the active part 
took in the cause of (hat 
te prince^ was arraigned 
treason, but afterwards 
by the King. Our au- 
er the guidance of his 
ceived an excellent edu* 
id at a proper season was 
ance, to acquire the lan- 

that country. On his 
England, he was placed 
medical gentleman in 
and, having attained a 
it knowledge of pharma- 
rgery, became a surgeon's 
he sea-service, in which 
le remained during seve- 
^es, which be made up 
iiterranean. In 1774, 
erformed with some ap- 
a private theatre in Liver- 
determined, in spite of 
s, to quit the sea-service, 
ure on the stage. This 
he communicated to Mr. 
then manager of the 



Liverpool theatre, who, having n* 
vacancy for him at that time in his 
own company, sent him to Yqrk, 
with a strong recommendation to 
Mr. Tate Wilkinson. Here he 
made his first appearance in the 
character of Carlos fFop*s FortuneJ^ 
April 21, 1775 h having, from fa- 
mily motives, assumed the name 
of Raymur, which is a transposi- 
tion of the syllables of his own. 
Two or three years after this, Mr* 
Murray engaged with Mr. Grif- 
fiths, then manager of the Nor- 
wich theatre, where he resumed 
his real name. From Norwich be 
went to Bath ; where he became 
so great a favourite, that Mr. 
Harris offered him an engagement 
for five years, on very liberal 
terms, which, by the advice of bis 
friends, he accepted. His first 
appearance at Covent Garden wa^ 
in Shylock (Merchant of FeniceJ^ 
and Bagatelle fPocnrSoldierJ, Sept?. 
30, 1796', and in that theatre he 
has continued ever since. Mr. 
Murray is the author of one dra- 
matic piece, called 

The Experiment. F. 8vo. 1779. 

Mylne, Jambs, of Lochill, 
Scotland, was author of, 

1. British Kings. T. 

2. Darthula. T. 

which were published, with 
poems, in 1 vol. 8vo. 1790, by 
his son after his death, and dedi- 
cated to Mr. Dundas. 
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Ve find these initials pre- 
a trumpery production, 

?ntish JElection. C. 8vo. 
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N. M. These letters stand as 
the initials of a young lady's name, 
who introduced on the stage an al- 
teration of Beaumotitand Fletcher's 
Loyal Subject, under the title cif 
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The Fdlhful General 10r2ig.4t(K 7* Enterttiinmtnt an tht Prince*^ 

1706. Birth^Day. Masque. 4to. 1639- 

JJ. N. Tbese letters we find 8. UnfartmoUie Mttk&. Trigf- 

tn the title-page of 4to. 1640. 

jRow^V p(9//ee*. C. 4to. 1081, p. JrMfe. Goiti. 4k). 1640. 

Nabbes, Thomas^ wrote in the Phillips and Winstanley, accordii ^ 

xcign of Charle* I. Lattgbaine to their usual ctlstom, have astrib^ 

ranks him as a third-rate poet, but ed two othfer aoonymons plays t( 

Cibber will not admit him to at>ove him, which> however, Laiigbaiw 

a fifth-rate degree of merit. Yet he has proved not to be his. Thef**" 

appears to havB been wdl esteemed ~at^ entitled, 

by his contemporaries, some of Chwrki the HtsU TtHg. 4tbi 

them having publicly professed I04g. 

themselves his friends, atd Sir Swetnmi, iht Ws^hh Hitttt, 

John Suckling having warmly pa« tsmtigned. Com. 

tronized him. One degree of me* Wood infortxis us, that Mh Nabbfei- 

rit at least he has a claim to } and made a continuation of Knolles*s 

tliat is, that his plays are truly and History of the Turks, from the year 

entirely his own, not having had 1628 to the end of 1537, Elected 

recourse to any preceding writer from the dispatches of Sir Peter 

for assistance j on which account Wyche, Knt. ambassadot at Gon* 

his deficiencies are certainly more stantinople, and others. 'He seems 

pardonable, and the applause due to have been secretary of other 

to his beaoties fpore truly his own, domestic (says Mr. Brydges, Cen* 

than that given to many other bards, sura LiteratiaJ to some noblemati 

This Langbaine, whose great read- or prelate, at or near Worcester : 

ing enabled him very accurately to partly hinted in his poem '* On 

trace die plagiarisms of authors, ** losing his way in a forest, aftet 

seems to confirm, at the same time " he was intoxicated With dfink- 

that he quotes the author's own *' ing perry ;'* wherein he says, 

assertion of it in his prologue to *' I am a servant of. my Lord's." 

the comedy of Covcnt Garden, in Coxeter seems to be of opinion^ 

these words : but without much reason, that this 

He justifies that *t is DO borrowM strain '^ ^^® Thomas Nabbes, who lies 

From the invention of another's brain ; burled in the Temple church, un- 

Nor did he steal the fancy, &c. der the organ, oOthe Jnner side. 

The dramatic pieces extant of this Nash, Thomas, was born at 

author are the following 1 the seaport town of LeostofF, in 

1 . Mkrocosmus. Masque. 4to. Suflx>lk, and Was descended fmm 
1637. a family whose residence was in 

2. Hannibal and Scipio, Hist. Herttordshire. He received his 
T. 4t(). 1637. " education at St. John's College, in 

3. Covent Garden. Com. 4to. the university of Cambridge, where 
1639. he took the degree of B. A. 1585. 

4. Spring's Glory. Masque. 4to. If we mayjudgefrom his pamphlet, 
1633. . . entitled Pietce PenniHs^ which, 

5. Presentation on the Princes though written with conatdetabl^ 
Birth- Day. 4to. 1638. spirit, seems to breathe the lenti<» 

(3. Tottenhixm Court. Com. 4iQ. ments of a mafi in the height of 
J 638 3 1639; 12mo. 17 18. despair and rage against the worlds 
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k appears probable that he had *' before: those that have beene 

tact with many disappointments -'* perverted by any of xny workes^ 

and much distvess. And, iodeed, *' let them reade this, and it shall 

it seems not icnprobable, from the " thrice more benefit them. The 

'Mention which be makes of Robiert *' autumne I imitate, in sheading 

^reen, in his Pierce Penniless, and " my leaves with the trees, and 

ft'cm his having been with that *' so doth the peacock shead hisr 

'Writer at the feast in which he took "' taile, &c/* 
^esurfeitthat carried him off the Nash's talent was satire, in 

^tage of life, that he had been, and which he must have had great 

^Ven continued to the last to be, excellence, if we may give credit 

^ companion and intimate to that to the authority of an old copy 

^oose and riotous genius, whose his- of verses, which Langbaine has 

tory we have before related. And, quoted, concerning him, in which 

€18 dissipation most generally seeks it is said of him : 

out companions of its own kind to sharply satyric was he ; and that way 

consort and associate with, it will He went, that since his being, to this 
not, perhapSj appear an impro- «**y> 

bable suggestion, that some of S^ ^*"^ ^.''^'^Pff u» !rV """'J^ '^'"^ 

n , ^^ J . 1^ . ^ Those words shall hardly be set down in 

Green s comrades might run into -^^^ 

the same extravagancies, and meet shall scorch and blast so as his could, 
with the same distresses in conse- when he 

quence of them, that he himself ^o^^ inflict vengeance. 

had done, and that Nash's pam* Particularly, he was engaged in a 

phlet above mentioned might be most virulent paper war with the 

no les« a picture of the situation of same Dr. Gabriel Harvey, whom 

his mind, than the recantation his friend Kobert Green had sati- 

pieces, which we have taken no- rized in some of his writings, and 

tice of in the Jife of Green. whose rancorous revenge led him 

Our author is supposed to have even to treat him ill after death, 

died about the year 1600, or 1601, as we have before given an ac- 

and before that time seems to have count of, under Green. 
altered the coarse of his life, and His dramatic works are only 

to have become very pious. In i three in number, viz. 
pamphlet, entitled Christ's Tears I, Dido, Queen of Car i ha ge. T. 

fyver Jerusalem, printed before the 4to. 1594. 

end of the shteenth century, he 2. Summer's last If ill and Testa^ 

savs, in a dedication to Lady ment, C. 4to. 1600. 
Elizabeth Carey, " A hundred un- 3, The Isle of Dogs, Com. N. P. 

'• fortunate farewels to fantasticall Besides these, Phillips and Win- 

^' satirisme. In those vaines here- Stanley have very unjustly ascribed 

" tofore I mis-spent my spirit, and to this author Mr. Dawbridge- 

'^ prodigally conspired against good Court Belchier*s comedy of H«iwj 

'^ houres. Nothing is there now Beer Pot (which we have restored 
"so much in my vowes as to be. to the right owner), and at the 

" at peace with all men, and make same time omitted the mention of 

" submissive amends where I have the tragedy oi pido, which was 

'* most displeased. — Again. To a unquestionably his j or at least he 

*' little more withave my increasing had a considerable hand in it in 

" yeeres reclaimed mee then I had conjunction with Marloe. 
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It appearsj from a very scarce and afterTi^ards became mher tt 
pamphlet, entitled '^ The Trim- Merchant Ta)rk)rj»* school. Haw 
" ming of Thomas Nashe, Gren« long he continued in this situation 
*' tleman, by the high tituled Pa* is unknown; but we afterwards 
*' troi) Don Richardo de Medico find hini an uoder-clerk in Gra/s 
'* Carapo, Barber Chirurgeon to Inn, where, says Wood, by virtue 
*' Trinity College in Cambridge," of a good legible court-h^d, he 
4to. 1597» ^^^^^ Nash was then obtained a comfortable subsistence, 
(in 1597) in confinement on ac« His next transition was to a writer 
count of his having written a play, against Government ; after which 
called The Isle of Dogs ; that he studied physic, and, veering 
while he was at Cambridge, he about in his principles, reconciled 
wrote part of a show, called TV- himself to the King, and wrote 
191272^^ ei non Terminus^ for which against his former friends. He 
the person who was concerned was thereupon taken into custody, 
with him in that composition was and, having obtained his pardon, 
expelled; that Nash left his col- was once more prevailed upon to 
lege when he was of seven years change his party. At tlie Re- 
standing, and before he had taken storation, apprehending the resent- 
his master's degree, about the year ment of the royalists, he secreted 
.1587 i and that after his arrival himself until his pardon was as- 
in London, he was often confined sured to him. He then resumed 
in different gaols. the practice of physic, and contir 

Supposing him to have gone to nued it successfully during the 

college when he was sixteen years jest of his life, which ended sud- 

old, it appears by this account that *denly at the house of one llidder, 

he was born in the same year in Devereux Court,. Nov. x678. 

that gave Shakspeare to the world Wood says, *' He was a person 

(1564). " endowed with quick natura} 

Nation, William, Jun. is au- ** parts, was a good humanitian 

thor of, , '* poet, and boon droll : and had 

1. Old Love renewed. C. *' he been constant to his cava- 

2. School for Diffidence. C. *' liering principles, he would 
printed, with some absurd poems, r have been beloved by, and ad- 
at Plymouth, 8vo. 17S9. *' mired of all; but being mer- 

Nedham, Maechmont, was '' cenary, and valuing money and 
born at Burford, in Oxfordshire, in *' sordid interest rather than con- 
the month of August 1620. His '* science, friendship, or love to 
father dying soon after his birth, '' his prince, was much hated by 
the care of his education devolved *' the royal party to his last, and 
on Christopher Glyn, vicar of Bur- " many cannot yet endure to hear 
ford, and master of the school ** him spoken of.** He wrote 
there, who had married his mo- The Levellers leveWd 5 or. The 
ther. At the age of fourteen years. Independents' Conspiracy to root out 
he was sent to All Souls College, Monarchy. Interl. 4to. 1647' 
Oxford, where he was made one Nelson, James, was an apo- 
of the choristers, and continued thecary in Red Lion Street, Hol- 
unlil the year lf>37, when he took born, where he resided upwards of 
the degree of bachelor of qrts. half a i:entury. In 175.3 he pub- 
He then retired to St. Mary. Hall, lished an excellent treatise *' on 
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\* the Government of Children, 
*' under the . Heads pf Health, 
'^ Manners^: a^d Education/* Svo. 
and died April I9, 1^94, aged 84 
years ^^'Lt^hin three days. He was 
also author of 

The Affectionaie Father. Sent. 
Com. 8vo. 1786. 

Nbsbit, G. a Scotch writer, 
who, from chronicles and records, 
produced one dramatic perform* 
ance, printed at Edinburgh, called 
Caiedon's Tears -^ or, IVuUace, T. 
12mo. 1733. 

NsviLE, Robert^ lived in the 
reign of King Charles I. There 
are no particulars relating to hitn 
extant, further than that he re<- 
ceived bis education at King's 
Xl^oUege, in the university of Cam- 
bridge, where he obtained a fellow- 
ship ; and that he wrote one play> 
which, is far from deficient in point 
of merit, entitled 

Tke Poor Scholar. C. 4to. 1662. 
Nbvill, Alexander. This 
author was a native of Kent, lived 
in the Feign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and was brother to Dr. Thomas 
Nevill, who succeeded to the 
deanery of Canterbury on the de- 
cease of £ishop Rogers. He made 
a very early progress in learning, 
particularly in the study of poetry j 
for, at sixteen years of age, he was 
fixed on, by the celebrated Jasper 
.tieywood, as one of those whom 
be^kought capable of joining with 
himself in a translation of the tra- 
gedies- of Seneca. That which this 
youth undertook was the Mth, en- 
titled 

(Edipus, Trag. 4to. 
This piece was executed In the 
year 1560, though not published 
.till the rest, by Hey wood, Newton, 
Nuce, and Studley, in 1581 j be- 
sides which, \Vood acquaints us of 
^notHer work of this author, en- 
Vtl^d K^ftus ', sive, JDe Funorilus 
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Nt^rfokiensium, &c. 1582. Mr. 
Nevill was born in 1544, and died 
the 4th of October I6l4. He was 
buried in a chapel belonging to the 
cathearal church of Canterbur}', 
in a monument erected for that 
purpose by his brother the Dean, 
who died in 1 615, having survived 
our author, 

Neville, Henry, the second 
son of Sir Henry Neville, of Bil- 
lingbeare, in Berkshire, Knight. 
He was educated at Oxford 5 and 
in *the beginning of the civil war 
travelled into Italy and other coun- 
ties -y from whencie he returned iti 
1645, or thereabouts, and became 
recruiter in the Long Parliament 
for Abingdon 3 at which time he 
was very intimate with several zeal- 
ous commonwealths-men, whose 
principles he imbibed and propa* ' 
gated with all his abilities. 

In November 1651* he was 
elected one of the council of state ^ 
but when he saw that Oliver Crom- 
well aimed at centring the go- 
vernment in his own single per- 
son, he left l^im, was out of his 
favour, and acted little during his 
lifetime. 

In l658 he was chosen burgess 
for Reading, to serve in Richard's 
Parliament; and when the Pro- 
tector was deposed, and the Long 
Parliament restored, became again 
one of the council of state. 

In the interval between the de- 
position of Richard Cromwell, and 
the restoration of Charles II. our 
author, with James Harrington and 
other favourers of the republican 
system, held frequent meetings for 
the purpose of recommending and 
establishing that species of govern- 
ment. This club lasted until the 
eve of the Restoration, when our 
author was tak^ into custody, but 
soon afterwards released. From 
this time he lived privately, with- 
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out givkig 2my offtince t6 thd 
reigning powers. In 1 631 he pob^ 
Ushed the work for which he is 
now most distinguished^ entitled' 
Flaio Rediviviis; or^ A Dialogue 
concerning Govemmeni; the fourth 
edition of which was printed foC 
Mr. Hpllis in i;63. He died the 
20th of September 1 694, and w^s 
buried at Warfield, in Berkshire. 
Among his other works he wrote 
one political dramatic plece> en-* 
titled 

Shuffling, cutting, and deaHngin 

a Game at Piquet; being acted 

from the Year 1653 to 1^58, ly 

Oliver Pi^tector and others, 9it. 

4to. \Q5Q, 

Neville, — — , produced an 
insignificant piece, called 

Plymouth in an Uptoar. M. F. 

avo. J 779. 

We have heard that he was a 
ae^aring nvao, and met a dreadful 
end; having been killed and eaten' 
by savages on the coast of Africa. 

Nbuman, H. is the4ranslator^ 
from the German, of, 

1. Self- Immolation, P. 8vo. 
1793. 

2. Family Distress, P. 8vo. 

1799* 

Newcastle. See Cavendish. 

Newman, Thomas. All that 
we know ef this gentleman is, that 
he lived in the beginning of the 
J 7th century, and that he trans- 
lated two of Terence's comedies, 
viz. 

1. Andria, 

2. Eunuch. 8vo. I627. 

Newton, Thomas, This learn- 
ed writer was the eldest son of 
Edward Newton, of Butley,,in the 
parish of Prestbury, in Cheshire, 
by Alice his wife. He was born 
in that county, and received his 
first rudiments of grammatical 
erudition under the celebrated John 
Brownsword, for whom he appears 



et^er t6 bdvei remitted tte M<^ af« 
dent and ilnuisft filitt aAeiSen; 
for, in his eticoctitom off serml 
illustrious men of Englaiid, beha) 
this very re]!tiafkab1e difdch en 
him : 

•• Rlictorti, Gr&mmat!cum, Polyhistou 
tcque Poetam 
** Quis Aeg^ ? ^ is lippUs, luseus, 
ol)cra9» iners." 

Nay, 80 great waar his respect iot 
the memory of this gentlcitiau, 
that he afterwarfs erected a mo- 
nument for him on the' iouth waH 
of the chancel of che chmeh of 
Macclesfield, in Cheshii^, witb a 
Latin inscriptran, highly in kia 
commendation. But, to retam to 
our author. He was sent verf 
young to Oxford; but, whether 
through any disgust, or from wbat 
other cause we know not, be made 
no long stay there, bnt removed tb 
Cambridge, where he settled id 
Queen's College, and became* so 
eminent for his Latin poetry, as^ to 
be esteemed by his eontenliporaries 
as deserving to rank whh tiiemotst 
celebrated poets who have wtitteQ 
in that language. 

After this be retired to hts own 
county, makmg some residence at 
Oxford, which he took in hist way j 
and, having obtained the warm 

Eatronage of Robert Earl of Essex, 
e taught school and practised ^y* 
sic with success at Macclesne^d. 
It appears, however, that he was 
in holy orders also; for Wood says; 
that at length, being JberUfieed at 
Littk Ilford, in Essex, he taught 
school there, and continued at that 
place till the tkne of hU death, 
which, after his having actjuired a 
considerable estate, ha(>pened iH 
the month of May 1607. He was 
buried in the church belonging to 
that village, for the decoration ef 
which he left a considerable le*- 
gacy. He wrote and translatecl 
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jpiiaBjr'bookSj. and, among tbe hi* 
ter^ the third^ tragedy of Seneca^ 

«otitk4 

TMw. T. Ma. 1581. 
Yet, though be traod^led ooly this 
one play, he: took on himself the 
pOfbliie^tipn of all the rest, as iraosr 
kted bgr Hery woo4» Net ille> Nuoe^ 

FUUips has. wiongfuUy attri- 
Imted t9 this «(ithor the ooixiposi^ 
tiojii of Marloe'ft tragedy of 

Tamb^rkme the Grmt:$ or. The 
Sc^thtim SbepJkerd. 

N&wv0){9, jABftss. Tihis author 
gave tJ^e, poblic eofiie piece, never 
mti^ called 

4le!fi9-s Bofodise ; oiv ^ Trip to 
thGrnden qf L^e <H VtmxhaU, 
Q. Smom 1>21^> \ 7Z% and N. D. 

NicHJOM> -T-^. Iw the book 
cC th^ Stafi9nei»;* Conifiany> the 
U^ of Fehru^sf l6ilj,i$ an entry 
«fi the fi^iowkigr play^ by ast aiat 
tlKTof tbiftaanbe: 

The Twyfmes Tragtdye. 
The Christaai^ Baaie;of thia writer 
il QOC mentiofied^ but we appre- 
hfiad he; was Eigkasjci Niccols^ 
iQ esteemed pofitio^|heittnse8> born 
inLoiidoQQf:g$f)teel|:iareii;ta; and, 
in 1602, at the age of eighteen, 
' c^ie4 a student in M»^en 
CMiege> O^bfoid^ where he stayed 
iHUiiai^ ^meb^rehet removed 
ta Ma^oblep. Hall. He took the 
dfipee €f B^ K.. I6e§i Afier re? 
Hftiaii^ hejfe> aome years^ and 
being eftttemed annai^ thie most 
ingenious men of his dfty, accords 
iag to Wood^ h* quiittodi Oxford, 
aod lived in London, wtese he 
aMfMe^oJl emplogmmi suitatk to 
iis faculty., Whsait thisemplop- 
snent \ica&, we are lefi to cour 
JQctuse. The most material of his 
works are his additions to The Mir" 
^"nr far MagiatrMie3, a book roost 
^apobi^ in ild time> suggested ori- 
ginally by JBoccace, De Casihus 



Frincipumi contaimog a series of 
pieces by Sackviile, Biildwy ne, Fer- 
rers, Charcbyard,Phayer,Higg«i*, 
Drayton. It was ultimately com^* 
pleted, and ks contents new-ar« 
ranged, by Niccols^ whose Sup*- 
pkment to the edition of 16 10 has 
the following title: ji IVinter 
NighfsVwon: Being an jidditiofi 
of sueh PrinceSj especially famous^ 
who were exempt^ ni ifie former 
Histwie, By Richa^^d Niceole, 
OxQH, Mag. HaU, Sec. &c. lb 
this, likewise: is impr^erly sub* 
joined England! s Eliza; er. The 
viotofmus and triumphant Reigne 
of thai VirgJ0ir Empresses of sacred 
Memorie, Elizabeth, i^ueene of 
Emgfofidi France, and Jrelandt, 
<kc 3cc. His other wiitii^s are^ 
The Gu^kaw, a poem, Lond. l607> 
dedicated to Mr. afterwards Sir 
ThoiDa3> Wroth: Monodmi or^ 
Waltham's GomplaiMt upon the 
Death of the most vertuous. and 
Thohle Lady, laie deceased ^ ike Lady 
Manor Hay ; Lond. I6l5. 

NiciroLAS, Hak&y, is only 
known as< the translator of one 
piece, called 

/in Enterlude ofMyndes. 12mo. 
N. D. bat printed 1574. 

LBNoBL£,MoNsiivR,aFrencfa 
writer, pdMxluGed one petite piece, 
whiciitwas acted here by a set of 
8troiklers> of his own country, in 
the theal)re in ^Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
Iti mefc with but little success, and 
wasi entitled 

The Two Harleqidns. Farce, of 
three acts* 8vo. 1718, 

In Mear s*s Catalogue the trans- 
lation of this piece is ascribed to 
ene B&owi^, 

NoEHDEN, N. H. and Sxon- 
j>kVit, J. are the joint translators 
of, 

U Don Carks. H. D« 8vo. 

2. Fiesco. T. Svo. 1798. 
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NottRis^ Henryj was son to 
Mr. Henry Norris> the comedian^ 
who, from his admirable per- 
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shire ; that he wa$ a barrister at 
law, and a zealous Calvinist, in 
the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's 



fornrance in Farquhar*s comedy of reign, as d[^ears by several tracts, 
The Constant Coupky acquired the printed together in 8vo. 156^. He 



Bick-name of Jubilee Dicky. This 
gentleman also trod in his father's 
steps as an actor> thougli not with 
equal success^ nor perhaps equal 
merit; yet> notwithstanding the 
slighting manner in which Chet- 



was counsel to the Stationers* Com- 
pany, in whose books we find ac-^ 
counts of the fees paid to him set 
down, the last of which was be* 
tween the years 1383 and 1584, 
within which period we imagine 



wood, both in his History of the he died. He was contemporary 
Stage, and in his British Theatre, with Sternhold and Hopkins, and 



speaks of him, Mr. Norris had cer 
lainly great merit, and in many 
parts equalled, if not excelled, the 
best actors who have attempted 
them since. He performed for 
many years in the theatres of Lon- 
don and Dublin $ but, in the de- 
cline of his life, retired to York, 
where he joined the established 
company of comedians belonging 
to that city, among whom he died 
the lOtli of February 1731. He 
published a collection of poems, 
and two dramatic pieces, entitled, 
1. Royal Merchant, C. (Sup- 
posed to be this author's, from the 
initial letters annexed H. N.) 



assistant to them in their noted 
version of the Psalms, twenty-seven 
of which he turned into £nglish 
metre, to which, in all the editions 
of them, the initials of his name 
are prefixed. He also translated 
into English several small Latin 
pieces, and> being a close intimate 
and fellow-student with Thomas 
Sackville, £sq. afterwards £arl d 
Dorset, he joined with him in th& 
composing of one dramatic piece> 
of which Mr. Norton wrote the 
first three acts, entitled 

Ferrex and Porrex, 8vo. N. D. 
[1571.] Previously printed, and 
subsequently reprinted, in a spu- 



This is only an alteration of The rious way, under the title of 



Beggar's Btish of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 4to. 1706. 

2. The Deceit. F. 12mo. 1723. 

North, Francis, Earl of 
Guilford, a lieutenant-colonel 
in the army, high steward of Ban- 
bury, patent comptroller of the 
customs, and LL.D. was bom 



Gorhoduc. 
Norton, 



Of this au- 



thor we can give no account. He 
seems, however, to be the person 
whose name, Norton, is subscribed 
to some verses prefixed to Eccle* 
stone's Noah*is Deluge. He wrote 
one play,^ published by Mr. South- 



Dec. 25, 1761, and succeeded his ern, called 

brother George- Augustus(the third 'Pausanias, the Betratyer of his 



Earl) in the title, April 20, ] 802. 
His Lordship is the author of 
The Kentish Barons, Op. 8vo. 

Norton, Thomas. All that 
can be traced concerning this gen- 
tleman is, that he was an inha- 
bitant> if not a native, of Sharpen- 
haule, or Sharpenhoe^ in Bedford- 



Country. T. 4to. I6&6. 

Dr. Garth, in The Dispensary, 
canto iv. ver. 218^ says^ 

** And Britain, since Pausanw was writ, 
** Knows Spartan virtue and Athenian 
wit." 

NoRVAL, James, A. M. Of 

this gentleman we know no more 
than that he is author cf 
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The Generous Chief. T. 8vq. 

1.792. 

NucB, Thomas, was a con- 
temporary with Mr. Thomas New- 
ton before mentioned, and con- 
cerqed with him in the translation 
ofSeneca's tragedies, of which one 
only fell to his share, viz. the 
eleventh, which is entitled 

Octavia. Trag. B. L. 4to. 1581. 
$ome authors, Delrio in particular; 
have denied this p^ay*s having been 
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written by Seneca ; and indeed \hm 
story of it being founded on his- 
tory so near the time of the sup- 
posed author, and the consideration 
of the tyrannical period in which 
Seneca lived, seem to furnish ^ a 
reasonable ground of suspicion on 
this head. But this being a par- 
ticular, the discussion of which is 
somewhat foreign to our present 
purpose, any further inquiry about 
it in this place will be fieedless< - 
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v}*Bbirne,Thomas Lewis. This 
gentleman is a native of Ireland, 
and is in holy orders. He was 
chaplain to Lord Howe, and is the 
author of several political pieces ; 
also of 

The Generous Impostor, Com. 
8vo. 1/81. 

O'Bkien, William. This gen- 
tleman is descended from a very 
ancient family, who, from attach- 
ment to their monarch and reli- 
gion, abandoned their country and 
property after the capitulation of 
Limerick, and followed his for- 
tunes into France 5 where, under 
the auspices of the head of their 
family, 0*Brien, Lord Viscount 
Clare, they became officers in the 
Irish brigade, in 1764 our au- 
thor married Lady Snsan-Sarah- 
Louisa Strangways, eldest daugh- 
ter of Stephen Fox, the first Earl 
of Ilchester, and niece of Henry 
Fox, the first Lord Holland. He 
is still living in advanced age, in 
^Dorsetshire, of which county be 
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is the receiver-general. He is au- 
thor of, 

1. Cross Purposes, Farce. 8vo, 
1772. 

2. The Duel. Play. 8vo. 1773, 
This gentleman, at one time of his 
life, turned his attention to the 
stage, and soon became a very dis- 
tinguished actor. His first appear- 
ance was at Drury Lafie theatre, 
in tlie year 1758, in the part of 
Captain Brazen; and in characters 
of that class be arrived. at a hi^h 
degree of reputation. After con- 
tinuing on the stage about six 
years, however, he withdrew al- 
together from a theatrical life. 

O'Bryen, Denis, is the author 
of 

A Friend in Need is a Friend in^ 
deed, A four act Comedy, per- 
formed at the Haymarket theatre 
in 1783, but not printed. 

The play was acted eight suc- 
cessive nights, but was then laid' 
aside in consequence of a quarrel 
between the author and the ma« 
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na^r (the elder Colman). This 
quarrel occupied^ for near three 
weeks, the newspapers^ almost the 
whole of which took part with the 
manager^ while the author coo- 
tended singly against the host; 
and wielded, to the great morti- 
fication of Mr. Colman, his own 
actors against him, in an attesta* 
tion addressed to Mr. 0*Bryen 
hy the principal performers of the 
theatre, iii contradiction to some 
attacks in the public prints made 
by the manager's partisans. This 
business, however, appears to have 
alienated our author from further 
dramatic pursuits, the whole of 
his intervening life having been 
devoted to politics. 

Xhe work which first brought 
him into notice was an ironical 
Defence of the Earl of Shelhurne, 
published shortly after that noble- 
man (afterwards created Marquis 
of Lansdown) succeeded the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham as premier, in 
die year 1782. In the year 1784 
Mr. O'Bryeo published another 
ironical work, entitled A Gleam of 
Comfort to this distracted Empire, 
demonstrating the Fairness and Rea- 
sonableness of national Confidence 
in the present Ministry — meaning 
the ministry of Mr. Pitt. About 
this time he gave to the public two 
papers, called The Reasoner, which 
have since been republished in se- 
veral compilations ; the first, attri- 
buted by the compilers to Lord Er- 
skine; and the second to Mr. Sheri- 
dan. In 1787 Mr.O*Bryen printed 
A View of the Treaty negotiated 
by Lord Auckland. In 1788, im- 
mediately upoh the King's illness, 
this author published The Prospect 
before us i revived, under the name 
o of The Regency Question, in con- 
sequence of the discussions caused 
by the return of His Majesty's 
malady in 181Q. But it would be 
4 



endless to enumerate the partf 
productions of this writer.— He a 
understood to be now engaged in a 
life of Mr. Fox, for which, if hie 
could be more of an historian than 
a panegyrist, his opportunities pe*, 
culiarly qualify him. No man 
shared more of tHe confidence of 
that great orator than the subject 
of this article, who, in return, was 
totally devoted to his friend and 
leader. Upon the change of mi- 
nistry in 1806, Mr. O'Bryen suc- 
ceeded one of the Lords Somerset 
in the lucrative sinecure of deputy 
paymaster-general ; and« shortly 
after, was appointed by Mr. Fox 
to the patent office of marshal of 
the admiralty at the Gape of Grood 
Hope; worthy it is said> 4000/. per 
annum. 

Odbll, Thomas, was bom in 
Buckinghamshire, towards the coi|* 
elusion of the 17th or beginnii^ 
of the 18th century. In the same 
county he had a very handsome 
paternal estate, the greater part 
of which he expended in the ser- 
vice of the court interest ; but, on 
the death of Lord Wharton, who 
had been his patron, and who, 
with other friends of the same 
principles, had procured him a 
pension from the Government, Mr. 
Odell, finding both his fortunes 
and interest impaired, erected a 
theatre in Goodman's Fields, which 
he opened in October 1729. For 
the first season it met with all the 
success that CQuld be wished for, 
and fully answered his expecta- 
tiohs ; andi indeed, it is probable 
that it would still have gone on 
with like success, had not a con* 
nexion, which it was said the son 
of a respectable and honourable 
magistrate of the city of London 
had with the said theatre, given 
umbrage to the lord mayor ahd 
Gotxrt of aldermen, who, under the 
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the apprentices and jouTDejmen of gei^tlennan'^ life oothiag further if 
tbe tradiog part of the city would to be fouud on r^ord* ti^n ti^at 
be led too readily into dissipation, by he wa» born in London, was ta^ 
having a theaitre brought so near triculated of Pembrojk^e College^ 
home to them, made an applica^ O&ford, 23d of April 1707, and> 
tion to court for the auppression becoming lunatic, put an end tg 
of it. In consequence of this, an his own life by the assbtance of 
order came down for the shutting a cord, on the 10th of Feb. 1734, 
k up; in compliance with which ait his house in Tha^tchM Courts 
(for at that time there was no act Westminster. He wrote thre^. 
ef parliament for limiting the dramatic pieces, the titles of whicb 
nnniber of the dieatres) Mr. Odell are as follow : 
pat a stop to his performances, 1 . The Bath unmasked. C* 8v9» 
and, in the end, found himself 1725, 

vnder a necessity of disposing of 2. The Capricious Lovers* CS* 
kb property to Mr. Heniy Gif- 8vo. 1726. 
£ird, who, not meeting wilh the 3. Bayes*s Opera, $fo. 1730* 
same opposition as our author, Ogborne^ David. Thb inge* 
laised a subscription for the build- nious and worthy man was better 
ing of a more ample playhouse on known as a painter than as a play* 
the same spot; to which assembling wright, and therefore might morO' 
a very tolerable company of per- properly be styled the BaffaeUa 
formers, he went on successfully, thantheShakspeareofChelrasford^ 
till the passing of the said act -, for in Essex, where he resided, tt U 
tbe immediate occasion of which, wilh pleasure we seize an oppor'^ 
see Vcl. II. under Golden Ryiip. tuoity of doing such justice to hi^ 
We cannot, however, help observ- modest merits as they might fairly 
ing in this place one particular, for claim. The fidelity of his pencil, 
which that tiieatre has been re- in representing the cavalcade of 
markaUe, and that U, for the first the judges into the couniy-town, 
appearance, in 1 741, ofour£ng- and tbe yet more eztraordinar/ 
mh Roscius, Mr. Garrick. But, procession of the claimants of th^ 
to return to our author. bacon- fiitdi into Dunmow, toge- 

Mr. Odell was, in 173S, ap- ther with a few provincial noon* 
pointed deputy master of the re- sters (such as portraits of a fish 
vels, under his Grace the Duke with wings taken at Battle'f 
of Grafton, then LordCbamberlain, Bridge, a calf with six legs pro^ 
and Mr. Qietwynd, the licenser of duced at Grreat Badd0w, and Wood 
the stage. Tliis place he held till tbe ghastly miller of Billehcay), 
his death, which happened in May successively immortalized him in 
1749- He brought four dramatic his own neighbourhood. Aim* 
pieces on tiie stage, all of which ing, however, wilh laudable atnbi* 
met with some share of success, tioa at more geiTeral and esUensiv^ 
Their titles are a<t follow : fame, and being convinced that the 

1. Chimera, C. 8vo. 1721. pen and pencil are inscrumentt 

2. Patron. Op. Bvo. N. D. somewhat similar, and are puf ia 
C 1 7^0 motion by the same manual agency, 

3. Smugglers. P. dro. 1729. till he had made the tHal, bs dis« 

4. Pr^ugaL C, 8va, 1744. covere4 no soAdent reason $^ bjf 
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Inability to manage the one no as him. He was also authoi! < 

to render it as profitable to him- city pageant on 

•elf as the other. Or perhaps he Charles Il.'s Passage tkrou 

might have met with the hack- Ciiy to his Coronation. Fol. 

neyed sentiment — ut pictura poesis, See Pageants, Vol. III. p 

erroneously translated, and taken it Nq. (34.\) 

for granted, that no man could be He died in London Se 

a painter without some vein of 167T5. 
poetry in his composition. We. 0*Hara,Kane. OfMr.C 

learn, indeed, that the reception we learn no more> than tl 

of his dramatic works did not en- was a native of Ireland, 

tirely support the expectations he younger brother of a gent 

had formed concerning them ; buC mily. He resided near I 

being too wise to hazard repeated and from his appearance anc 

trials on the stage, or in the closet, ners by no means promis( 

and of a disposition too gentle and festivity that enlivens all hi 

pacific to engage in literary war- positions. He had an ex 

fare, his disappointment neither taste in music, and great s 

broke out into invectives against the burlesque. He died Ju 

the actors who mangled, or the 17^2, having for some year 

critics who condemned, his per- deprived of his eyesight. I 

fbrmances. On the contrary, far author of the following 

from harbouring the least resent- some of which still contin 

ment toward players, audiences, vourites with the public : 

and reviewers, or indulging the I, Midas, Burl. 8vo. 1 

•lightest pique against the efforts 2. The GoUen Pippin. 

of more fortunate bards, he was ever 8vo. 1773. 

:ready in his original capacity to 8. The Two Misers. M. 1 

decorate the scenes which ho no 1775. 

longer thought himself qualified to 4. April Day, B. Svo 

write; and confessed his acquies- 5. TomThuml, B»178C 

cence in that justice which com- 1805. 

, pelled him, as Hamlet says, to O'Keiffe, John, was I 

throw away the worser part of his* Dublin in 1746 ; his father 

profession, and live the letter with native of King's County, 2 
the other half. The only piece he . mother (an O'Connor) of 

is known to have printed is ford. The family of the O'] 

The Merry Midnight Mistake; is among the most ancie 

or, Comfortable Coficlusion, Com. honourable, and, for a Ion; 

Svo. "1765. ranked also with the most \\ 

OciLBY, Jo»N, was born near ofthe sister kingdom; but,t 

Edinburgh, in the year I6OO. test between William and 

Coming to London, he became a in which the. ancestors of o 

very voluminous writer. His At- (who were of the Roman C 

las, and other geographical works, persuasion) bore a share, anc 

obtained him the style and office of terminated so fatally to tl: 

fheKing'«cosmographer. Inverse, interest, swallowed up th 

his translations of Homer and Vir- part of their property ; anc 

gil, and his paraphrase on JEsop's that period, their importai 

Fulfks, have most- distinguished gan to diminish^ At an e£ 
2 
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0*KeefFe was committed to the to bear him — he attempted iafEerV 
care of Father Austin, a Jesuit, speech, scene the first — pleased 
distinguished for learning and piety, Mr. Mossop, and, befbre parting^ 
and a celebrated orator. Under a was engaged for three years in th« 
man so well qualified for the oflfice Dublin theatre, while his friend 
of a tutor, he soon made a pro- was rejected. He played in that 
ficiencyinFrench and the classics; city, and in the most respectable 
he also imbibed a taste for draw- towns to which they made summer 
ingj which he cultivated with great excursions, about twelve years, 
assiduity in the Academy, where Though tragedy was his first 
he profited by the lessons of West, choice, an accident soon disco- 
then master of -that institution. So vered his forte to be comedy, to 
rap^id was his improvement in this which study he turned his mind, 
branch of art, that his friends in- and became the prime favourite^ 
dulged the most sanguine expect- Finding himself fully possessed of 
ations of future excellence ; but the public opinion as an actor, his 
O'lCeeflTe was not destined for an ambition to figure as an author 
artist ; he had all the volatility and discovered itself, and he produced 
caprice of youth : as soon as he every year some local trifle at his 
"3d made advances in one pursuit, benefit.' * His Tony Lumpkin in 
8"other attraction presented itself, Toz^w, first acted in Dublin, he 
and resistance was vain. At length, sent anonymously to the late Mr. 
f <iefect in his sight, and an early Colman, and it was played with 
intercourse with spouters, joined success at the Haymarket, 1778. 
*o a most insatiable thirst for read- This was succeeded by The Son-in* 
^"S* turned him, from the pursuit Law, which became a favourite 
^^J^alked out by his parents, to- piece in Dublin. Soon after this 
^^rds the drama 5 he wrote many he left Ireland; and, on his ar- 
"^amatic trifles, which, though rival hi London, applied for an 
'^^Ver oflfered to the public, are engagement 3 but his services as an 
*^^d, by his friends, to bear strong actor were Rejected. He then de- 
^^ arks of genius, taste, and the- voted 'himself entirely to dramatic 
^^rical knowledge. At fifteen he composition, and has produced th^ 
^J'ote a comedy offive acts, which, following pieces : 
*^ough wild, and in many in- 1. Tony Lumpkin in Toivn, F." 
^^ances puerile, "he conducted to 1778. 8vo. 178O; 8vo. 1798. 
JJ^e denouement with ingenuity. 2. Son-in^Lau^ F. [Songs only] 
billed with those inclinations, he 8vo. 1779- 

'^Ovr entirely devoted himself to 3. The Dead alive, CO. 178U 

^^ch books, and eai^nestly sought N. P. 

^he company of such men of all 4. The Agreealle Surprise, M# 

^ges, as could help to the attain- Farce. 178I. N. P. 

^ent of what was become his fa- 6. T/i£ Banditti. C. O. 178I. 

^ourite wish, a situation in the the- N. P. 

^ti*e. Accident brought it about. 6. Lord Mayor s Day, Pant, 

*le accompanied a friend to Mr. 1782. N. P. 

Mossop, merely to learn how such 7* Moid the Mistress, Burf. 

^^eetings were managed; he took 1783. N. P. 

5^firage, confessed the bent of his 8. Shamrock.. F. 1783. N. P. 

^clination^ Mr. Mossop desired 9. Young (Quaker, C. 1783. N.P. 
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W. Thi Birth'Lmf. I^.V. Sro. 36. Little Hunchback, t. 9f6. 

1783. ♦ 1798. 

11. Friar Bacon. Pant. 1783. 37. Love in a Camp. M.F«8v(k 

N. P. 1798 

13. Omai, Pant. 8vo. 1785. 38. Man-Miliiner, M. F. 8vo. 
l3,SiegeofCurzola.C.O.i7^6. 1798. 

N. P. 39. Modern Antiques. F. 8v«i. 

14. Prisoner at Large. C 8vo, 1798. 

1788. 40. Poor Soldier. C. O. 8vo. 

15. The Toy. C. 1789. 8V0. 1798. 

1798. 4\. Positive Man. F. Svo. 179a. 

16. The Fugitive. M.E. 179a. 42. 5'/)n^5 o/* Xowrf/. CO. 
N. P. Svo. 1 798. 

17. World in a Fillage. C. Svo. 43. Tantara tiara Rogues AU, 
1793. F. 8vo. 1798. 

18. London Hermit. C. Svo. 44. Wicklow Mountains. Op. 
1793, 179s. Svo. 1798. 

19. Wild Oats. C. Svo. 1794, 45. Nosegay of JVeeds. F. 1796. 
1798. N. P. 

20- Lifers Fagnries. C. Svo. 46. She*s Elop*d.C. 1798.N.P. 

J795. 47. Female Club. F. N. P. 

21. Irish Mimic. M.E. Svo. 4S. Jenny's Whim. F. N. P. 
1795, 1798. 4g. Peeping torn of Coventry > 

22. The Lie of the t>ay. C. C. Op. N. P. 

J796» N. P. It would be unfair to criticise 

23. Larf of the Hills. C. O*. this author by the prescribed dnh 
179^* N. P. matic lawsj as his writings have 

24. Alfred. Drama. Svo. 179S. been indebted to no rules, ancient 

25. The Basket'ntaker. M. E. or modern j they were written to 
Svo. 1798. make people laugh, and they have 

20. A Beggar on Horseback. F. fully answered that effect ; indeed, 
Svo. ] 798. they are for the most part of snch 

. 27. The Blacksmith of Antwerp, a nature as to set all criticism at 

F. Svo. 1798. defiance — they serve as a barome- 

28. The Castle of Andalusia, ter to the spirits without the aid of 
C. O. Svo. 1798* much judgment — and some parts 

29. The C%ar Peter. C. O. Svo. of their humour are so depeodent 
179s. upon the congenial humour of the 

^O.The Doldrum. F. 8vo.l79S- actor, that, we may imagine th^ 

31. The Eleventh of June. F. could not be umtten for him, l?ut 
179®' N. P. only rehearsed between the author 

32. The Farmer. M. F. Svo. and actor, so as to give the latter 
1 79s. a hint for the exercise of his fancy. 

33. Fontainbleau. C. O. Sva. What we particularly allude to a^ 
179^* the words and chorusses of some 

34. Le Grenadier. Pant. Svo. ofhissong6,&c.; for these, being of 
]t79S* no language, cannot be so weH 

35. Highland ReeU C. O. Sto. communicated as by sounds. Yet 
179^, with this species cff talent has 
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0*Keeffe gladdened the hearts of dered the theatre* gave him a be* 
his auditors between twenty and neiit at Covent Garden* June 12 ; 
thirty y^ar», and " sent them laugh' the performances being The Lie of 
" ing to their beds j" and all this the Day, Three Weeks after Mar^ 
he has done in the hearing of good riage, and Paul and Firginia, At 
ichcdarsy good writers* and good 'the end of the second act of the 
critics. He has often done more : play, Mr. Lewis led Mr. O'Keeffe 
be has been the constant advo- on the stage* who delivered a 
cate for virtne ; and in many poetical address of considerable 
of his little pieces* he has given length, in which humour and pa* 
sketches of character* which* thos were whimsically blended. 
, though unfinished* can boast of It was recited with simplicity and 
I much originality — some passages feeling, and very deeply affected 
I that warm and meliorate the heart* the sensibility of the audience ; who 
and othera which mark no mean generally lamented* that he who 
attention to life and manners. had for so many years contributed 

If he has not* therefore, equalled greatly to their entertainment^ 
many of onr -dramatic writers in should be reduced at last to be<« 
genius, he has escaped dieir vices | come an object of their bounty.--* 
if he has not shown as much sci<- We hope* bat do not know> that 
^nce of the art, he is fifeed from the times have since mended with 
Cbeir prosaic drowsiness : he is this ^cetious dramatist. 
^<»8tatitlyldokingfor;/«nand^o»£ Oldmixox, Jojhn. This gen<^ 
Aitmotfr* which are chiefly to t>e tlendan was descended from an an-^^ 
^DQnd in the middle and lower cient family of the name* originally 
olasses of life, and he is generally seated at Oldmixon, near Bridge* 
sneoessful ; he is therefore bound* water, in Somersetshire. He was 
ed by no dramatic laws^ and if he a violent party writer* and a very 
keeps the laugh up, in this view, severe and malevolent critic ; in 
lie is ^ee from censure. The the former light he was a strong 
manners ofthe middling and lower opponent of the Stuart family^ 
classes of life have been always too whom he has* on every occasion, 
much neglected by our moderi) as mvich as possible endeavoured to 
dramatic writers^ who do this, as • blacken, without any regard to that 
Mr. Bayes says* " to show their impartiality which ought ever to 
'I breeding :*' but such should con- be the most essential characteristic 
tider, that although l.adies and gen^- of an historian. In the other cha« 
tkmen have their peculiar vices racter* he was perpetually assail- 
and yirtiies, the general character ing, with the most apparent tokens 
^t" man is best disringnished where of envy and ill-nature, his seve* 
i^atore is less adulterated ; where ral contemporaries \ particularly 
^e heart and tongue have full Messrs. Addison, Eusden, and Pope, 
pl^; and consequently have less The last oi these, however, whom 
incitement to flattery, lyiflg* and he had attacked in different letters 
hypocrisy. which he wrote in The Flying Post, 

In the year ISOO, the misfor- and repeatedly reflected on in his 
ttine of blindness being the more ptrose essays on criticism, and in 
jmWttered to hirti by pecuniary his Art of Logic and Rhetoric, wnu 
i^<HivemeBcei» Mr. Harris, mind- ten in imitation of Bouhours, has 
fol of the services that he had rea- condemned him to an immortalit/ 

nn4 
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of infamy, by giving him a place 
in his jDundad, wiih some very 
distinguishing marks of eminence 
among the devotees of Dulness : 
for, in the second book of that 
severe poem, where he introduces 
the dunces contending for the 
prize of dulness, by diving in the 
mud of Fleet-ditch, he represents 
our author as mounting the sides 
of a lighter, in order to enable him 
to take a more efficacious plunge. 
Mr. 01dm ixon, though rigid 
vith regard to others, is far from 
unblameable himself, in the very 
particulars concerning which he 
is so free in his accusations, and 
that sometimes even without a 
strict adherence to truth ; one re- 
Inarkable instance of this kind it 
is but justice to take notice of) and 
that is, his having advanced a par- 
ticular fact, to charge three eminent 
persons with interpolation in Lord 
Clarendon's History, which fact 
was disproved by Dr. Atterbury, 
the only survivor of them j and 
the pretended interpolation, after a 
space of almost ninety years, pro- 
duced in his Lordship's own hand- 
writing ; and yet this very author 
himself, when employed by Bishop 
Kennet in publishing the historians 
in his collection, has made no 
scruple of perverting Daniel's Chro- 
nicle in numberless places. 

What year Mr. Oldmixon was 
born in, is not mentioned by any 
of the writers, nor where he re- 
ceived his education. He was, 
however, undoubtedly a man of 
learning and abilities; and, ex- 
clusive of his strong-biassed preju- 
dice, and natural moroseness and 
petulance, far from a bad writer. 
He has left behind him three dra- 
matic pieces^ the titles of which are, 

1. Amyntas. Past. 4\o, I698. 

2. Grove ; or, Love's Paradise. 
Ppera. 4to. I7OO. 



3. Governor of Cyprus, T. 4toJ 
1703. 

He also wrote a pastoral, called 
Thy r sis, which forms one act of 
Mr. Mot teux's iVoi;e% 5 or, Every 
Act a Play, As he was always a 
violent party writer on the Whig 
side, he was at length rewarded 
with a small post in the revenue 
at Bridgewater. He died in a very 
advanced age, July 9, 1742. 

Oldmixon, Sir John. To a 
gentleman of this name and title is 
ascribed 

Apollo turtCd Stroller. Muacal 
Pasticcio. 8vo. 1787. 

Oliphant, RoBisRT. Wekoow 
no more of this gentleman, thaa 
that he was the son of Mr. 
Lawrence Olipbant, merchant, of 
Liverpool, and a member of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge 5 the fel- 
lows of which college, in February 
1792, adjudged to him one of the 
annual silver prize cups for the 
best English declamation. He did 
not survive this honour many 
months, dying, at. an early age, 
on the 14th September following ) 
leaving two dramatic pieces, thQ 
titles of which are, • 

1. The Learned Lady. Com* 

1789. 

2. A Sop in the Pan. Farce. 

1790. 

Neither of them, we believe, has 

heen printed. 

Opie, Mrs. was born at Nor- 
wich about the year 1772, and is 
the daughter of Dr. Alderson, a 
physician of that city. At an early 
period Miss Alderson was distin- 
guished by great fertility of inven- 
tion, and evident marks of a su- 
perior mind j and she is even said 
to have composed dramatic pieces 
and novels, as well as poems, a' 
an age when others have scarcely 
completed their education. Many 
of these poems, and we believe ona 
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have been published aho- many of her poems have been 

jsly. Oa the 8th of May expressly composed -, and The Or-* 

Miss Alderson became the phan, and Megro Boy*s Tales; Th^ 

Df the late celebrated Mr. Dying Daughter's Address to her 

an artist who died in the Mother ; and The Felon's Address 

irst rank of hi? profession, to his Child -y are monuments of 

9, I8O7. Mrs. Opie has her feeling and benevolence,AvhicIi 

1 her regard to his memory cannot be too highly praised, 
ting and publishing his Lee- As a dramatist, we know but of 

-)n Painting, delivered at the one production of hers, vi:^. 

Academy, with memoirs of ' Adelaide. Trag. N. P. 
e, 4to. I8O9. The writings Orreky,Earl of. See Boyle;* 
rs. Opie exhibit at ortce am- Oswald, John, was once a 

stimouies of the strength of lieutenant in the 42d regiment of 

udgment, and the goodness foot, and served in the war before 

r heart. Tlie Father and the last under Colonels Humberstone 

httr, in opposition to the and M'Leod in the East Indies, 

tic fictions which have dis- In the year 1783 he left India, and 

d the regions of romance, this^ returned by land to England. Hi« 

>le >vriter professes to be— predominant passion for travel^ 

, founded in simple nature 5 and avidity to survey mankind un- 

s such, perhaps, there never der various points of view, deter- 

composition better calculated miped him to trace out for hira-» 

use the passions in the cause self a new route. He directed bif 

tue, and to correct that false course to the more northern and 

jility, that degenerating ex- mountainous parts of Turkey, and 

»f sentiment, which have been pitched his tent for some time 

fd to be incompatible with the among the barbarous hordes oi 

nterests of humanity. It has Turkomans and Curdees, whom 

)nly had a very extensive cir- for many years no traveller bad 

ion in this country, but has visited except himself and the ce- 

twice translated into the Jebrated walking Stewart, Mr. Os- 

:h language. Since that, she wald is a native of Scotland. Hi« 

published a tale in three vo- father, a man of great learning and 

Sy e.u\\i\td Adeline Mowhr ay I extreme modesty, but who ima- 

The Mother and. Daughter, gined that all his misfortunes had 

, the laudable object of which proceeded from his devotion to the 

to check the progress of the Muses, endeavoured as much as 
bhilosophy. Mrs. Opie\s poems possible to discourage in his son 
generally characterized by the same unhappy passion, as h^ 
tuess, simplicity, and pathos j termed it, for the belles lettres* 
songs are exquisitely tender. The opposition of his father, how- 
will help, in no trifling de- ever, only tended to stimulate the 
, to rescue this species of po- youth in the career of learnin<^. 
from the neglect into which In a few months, by the most In- 
s unhappily fallen. Number- tense application, he acquired, with- 
are the occasions on which out a master, a competent know- 

Opie has exerted her talents ledge of the Latin tongue. To 

he benefit or consolation of this he soon added, in the same 

listregsed. With these views, manoerj the Greek j and in the 
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tcmtse of his peregrinations he cation at Wickeham school, new 
made hiraself familiar with the Winchester, and becanie a corn- 
Arabic language, together with the moner of Christ Church, in Ox- 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Per- ford, in 1669. l^ut on his quitting 
toguese dialects. The religious the university, in 1 674, and com- 
ftfid philosophic opinions of this ing to London, he turned player, 
gentleman are said to be extreme* His success as an actor was butio- 
ly singular. He adheres to the different, having made only ooe 
doetrines of the Hindoo system of attempt in Mrs. Behn*8 tragedy of 
worship, and turns with an ab- The Forced Marriage j or, JeaJoiti 
borrence truly Braminica! from Bridegroom: he was more valued 
every species of animal food. To for the sprightliness of his conver- 
a gentleman who urged him to sation and the acuteness of his 
assign his reasons for an aversion wit 3 which gained him the friend- 
fo singular, he replied, *' that he ship of the Earl of Plymouth, who 
" thought it cruel to deprive of procured him a cornet's commis* 
'^ life an innocent animal, and fil- sion in the troops which then 
•* thy to feed upon a corpse." He served in Flanders, 

EibliAcd, in l2mo. 1789, a vo- Poor Tom Otway, like the rest 

roe of poetps, under the name of the wits of every age, was but 

of Silvester Otway, which con- a bad economist 5 and therefore it 

tained his only dramatic piece, viz. is no wonder that we generally 

The Humours of John Bull. Op. find him in verv necessitous cir«> 

Farbe. cumstances. This was particularly 

He has written, besides, the case with him at his retuns 

1, RanaComicofEwzngelicanies; from Flanders. He was, more^ 
or. The Comic Progs turned Me- over, averse to the military pro-' 
ihodists. Published in 17S6. fession; and it is therefore not et— 

2. The British Mercury : a pe- traordinary, all things considered^ 
riodical pnblicatton, which appear- that Tom and his commission soom 
ed in 1797, and of which the quarrelled, and parted, never tc^ 
greater number of essays, &:c. are meet again. . 

the production of Mr. Oswald. After thts, he had recourse tc^ 

And , writing for the stage ; and now i^ 

8. The Alarming Progress of was that he found out the only^ 

French Politics : a pamphlet on employment that nature seems ta^ 

the subject of the Commercial have fitted him for. In comedj^ 

Treietty, 1787. he has been deemed too licentious^ 

Otway, Silvbstbr. See the which, however, was no great ob^ 

preceding article. j^tion to those who lived in tb6^ 

Otway, Thomas, was not profligate days of Charles II. But: 

more remarkable for moving the in tragedy few of our English poet^ 

tender passions, than for the va- evier equalled bhn $ and perhaps 

riefy of fortune to which he him^ none ever excelled him in toucb^ 

self was subjected He was the son ing the passions, particularly thac^ 

of the Rev. Mr. Humphrey Otway, of love. There is generally some-- 

rector of Wolbeding, in Sussex, thing familiar and domestic in the 

aad was bom at Trotton in that £ible of his tragedy, and there \9 

county, the 3d of Marcii in the amazing energy in his expression . 

year 1651. He received iiis eda* The heart that does act melt at 
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tstresses of his Orphan, mnst 
rd indeed ! 

the collection of The Fandliar 
''s of Lord Rochester, &c. 8vo. 
, and 1 705, there are six of 
y's, written to Mrs. Barry, 
ictress^ in a very passionate 
athetic style, and more elo- 
: than any other of his writ- 

t though Otway possessed, in 
linen t a degree, the rare ta- 
f writing to the heart, yet he 
lot very favourably regarded 
ne of bis contemporary poets : 
^as he always successful in his 
itic compositions. After ex- 
icing many reverses of for- 

in regard to his circum- 
!s, but generally changing 
be worse, he at last died 
hedly in a house, known by 
p'of the3«M>on Tower Hill, 

14, 1685, whither he had 
d to avoid the pressure of his 
ors. Some have said, that 
right hubger compelling him 

too eagerly upon a piece of 
» of which he had been some 
in want, the first mouthful 
d him, and instantly put a 
I to his days. 

driaaimttc wrhinga are, 
dldUades. Trag. 4to. 1675. 
Don Carlos, Prince of Spain. 

4to. 1676. 
TUhs dfid B&efdce. T. 4to. 

The Cheats ofStapin. F. 4to. 

Friendship in FasMon, Com. 

678. 

Cmts Marim. Trag. 4ta 

The Orphan. T. 4t«. 168O. 

The Soldier* s Fortune. Com. 

681. 

Venii^ Preserved. Trag. 4to. 

TheAthmh OryTheSeeeml 



Pari of the S9Uier*s Fortune. C. 
4to. 1684. 

Besides these plays, Mr. Otway 
made some trandations, and wrote 
several miscellaneous poems. His 
whole works were printed in three 
volumes, 12t)QO. 1757. 

In the year 1719 was printed a 
piece ascribed to Otway, but cer- 
tainly not written by him, called 

Heroic Friendship, T. 4to. 

At the time of his death, how« 
ever, he had made some progress 
in a play, as will appear from the 
following advertisement, printed 
in L*£strange*8 Ohservator, Nor* 
27, 1686: 

" Whereas Mr. Thomas Otway, 
'' some time before his death, made 
** fbur acts of a play; whoever can 
'* give notice in whose hands the 
'^ copy lies> either to Mr. Thomas 
" Betterton, or to Mr. Wiliiani 
'' Smith,attheTheatre Royal, Shan 
*' be well rewarded for his pains.'* 

OuLTON, Wallby Chamber^ 
1.AINB, is a native of Dublin, 
where he received his education, 
finder Dr. Ball.- He produced se* 
veral pieces at Capel Street and 
Smock Alley Theatres, Dublin, 
which were well received, not- 
withstanding numberless puerili- 
ties^ being the hasty productions 
of school vacations, and written 
hy stealth ; as his grandfather (Dr. 
Walker) had an aversion to dra- 
matic composition. Two of these. 
The Haunted Castle, and Mad'^ 
house, are still occasionally per- 
formed ', the former had a run of 
about thirty-six nights (a circuni»> 
stance very rare in that kingdom )« 
and was performed several nights 
before any of his relatives knew 
who was the author. Intoxicated 
with this success, he neglected his 
studies, and came to London $ 
when he was introduced to the 
tete Mr. P^mer, by the theo pro*- 
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prletor of a newspaper, who after- Beauties of. the Modern Dramatists, 

wards became Mr. Palmer's greatest and The Beauties of Kotzehue ; an4 

adversary. For the Royalty The- published a Traveller's Guide, in 

atre he wrote the burletta part of 2 vols. l2mo. 1805. His dra- 

Hohson's Choice ; or, Thespis in mas are as follow : 
Distress, 1787 ; the satire of which 1. Haunted Castle. M.E. 12mo. 

provoked the resentment of the 1784. 

London managers. Finding him- 2. Happy Disguise. CO. l2mo, 

self then excluded from the thea- 1 784. 

Ires, ke had recourse to stratagem, 3. TheNewPronder.¥.l7S4.^^. 
and presented a piece to the late 4. jyie Mad-house. M.E. 12mo. 

Mr. Colman in a lady's name, 1785. 

M it should be, which was imme- 5. Poor Maria. Int. 1785. N.P. 
diately accepted, and acted at the 6. New Way to keep a JVife at 

Haymarket, 1789. His female Home. F. 1785 5 12mo. 1787. 
jeprese»tAtive, who had some ad- 7* Recruiting Manager. Prd. 

dress, procured this gentleman's 1785. N. P. 
iicceptance of another piece, but 8. Curiosity. C. 1785. N.P. 
the manager's sudden indisposition Q. Hobsons Choice. Burl, lysj, 

prevented its representati(Hi. The N, P. 

younger Colman, who now offi- 10. Perseverance. M.E. 1789j 

ciated as manager, behaved to the 12mo. 1793. ^ 

lady with bis usual politeness, 11. As it skoiM he. Com. Vkce, 

ithough probably conscious of the 8vo. 1789. 
deception: however, by an act 12. What* s the Matter? Burl, 

of imprudence, she forfeited his 12mo. 1789. 
encouragement and favour, and 13. All in good Humour. D. F; 

for some time deceived even him 8vo. 179^. 
•who had reposed in her so much 14. Irish Tar. M.I. 1 797. N.P. 
/Confidence ! This gentleman, not 15. Botheration. F. 8vo. 1798. 
harbouring those petty resentments I6. Py ramus and Thisbe. Pant, 

which are too common in theatri- 8vo. 1798. 
cal life, gave Mr. Onlton every 17* The Tivo Apprentices. 7siVit 

encouragement, and accepted^ his 179®* N. P. 
All in good Humour, a petite piece, 18. Sixiy-third Letter. M. F. 

^acted in 1792. Since that time 8vo. 1803. 
he has produced several dramatic 19. Middle Dish. F. 1804. N.P. 
pieces, which we shall presently D'Ouvii-ly, Geo. Gerbipr. 

enumerate. Of this gentleman we know no* 

Mr. Oulton has published a thing more than that he was th« 

continuation of Victor's History of author of one dramatic piece never 

the Theatres of London 5 of Eger- acted, but which, by the dato^ 

ton*s Theatrical Remembrancer 5 must have been written, or at least 

several anonymous works, and published, during the time of the 

others with fictitious dames 5 par- inter-regnum. It ,is entitled 
ticularly Dr. Home's' pamphlets The False Favoiirite disgraced. 

respecting Brothers's prophecies, T. C. 12mo. 1657. 
in answer to the late Mr. Hal- Owen, Robert. This gentle* 

iied. He also wrote some of the man received the early part of hii 

chos^usses in Pi^aarro, compiled Tlie education at Etdn 5 from whencej 
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he was removed to King's 
Cambridge ; but was not 

fellow J there being ten 
only in his favour, and 
. the provost against him. 
se of this rejection has not 
the present time, nor is 
1 what afterwards became 

He wrote one dramatic 
founded on the Grecian 
and entitled 

rmnestra, T. 4to. 1703. 
i^soN, Miss^ is the daugh- 
an actor on the Dublin 
of long standing and con- 
3 reputation ; and has writ- 
dramatic piece, called 
^irst Attempt. CO. I8O7. 
O. has likewise given to 
)rld St, Clair, or The 
of Desmond j Th^ Novice 
')ofninic; The Wild Irish 
nd The Missionary, novels. 
-L, John. This wriier, to 
industry, if not to his ge- 
le world lies under very 
rable obligations, received 
I rndimenis of his education 
r. Shaw, an excellent gram- 
. and master of the free- 
at Ashby de la Zouch, in 
jrshire. He afterwards 
ted his grammatical studies 
Jie Reverend Mr. Mount- 
f Cb list's Hospital, where, 
attained a great d^ree of 
ion in the dead languages, 
le Latin, Greek, and He- 
t was next the intention of 
nds to have sent him to the 
ity of Cambridge, there to 
his studies, with a view to 
ig admitted into holy orders, 
r. Ozell, averse to the cou- 
nt of a college life, and per- 
isinclined to the clerical 
ion, and desirous of being 
brought out into, and set- 
the world, than the regular 

of academical gradations 



would permit, solicited and ob- 
tained an employment in a public 
office of accounts, with a view to 
which he had taken previous car« 
to qualify himself by a roost per- 
fect knowledge of arithmetic in ali 
its branches, and a great degree of 
excellence in writing all the ne- 
cessary hands. 

Notwithstanding, however, thi« 
grave attention to business, he still 
retained an inclination for, and an 
attention to, even polite literature, 
that could scarcely haVe been ex- 
pected ; and, by entering into 
ranch conversation with foreigners 
abroad, and a close application to 
reading at home, he made himself 
master of most of the living lan- 
guages, more esj^ecially the French, 
Italian, and Spanish $ from ali 
which, as well as from the Latin 
and Greek, he has favoured tlie. 
world with many valuable trans- 
lations. But, as it is in the light of 
a dramatic writer only that he has 
any claim to a place in this work, 
we shall not enter into a recapitula- 
tion of any of his pieces but those 
which have some connexion with 
the theatre. These, however, 
though all translations, are very 
numerous; there being included in 
theip a complete English version of 
the dramatic pieces of that justly 
celebrated French writer. Mo- 
liere; besides some others from 
Corneille, Racine, &c. the titles 
of which are to be found in the 
following list : 

L The Cld; or. The Heroic 
Daughter. T. 12rao. 1714. 

2. Alexander the Great, Trag. 
12rao. J/14. 

3. Britamiicus. T. ]2mo. 1714. 

4. The Litigants. Com. 12mo. 
1715. 

5. Manlius CafitoBnus. Trag. 
12mo. 1715. 

Q. Cato. T. 12mo. 1/16. 
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7. Tie Fur rf Si. Oemmm. 
Svo. 17I8. 

8. TAr A&er. Com. 12iiio. 
1732. 

9. The PlagMt of Bickes. Com. 
12aQO. 1735. 

Mr. Oxell bad the good foftone 
to eacipe all those vicissUudes and 
anxieties io regard to pcconiaiy 
ciiciuiistaDoes, which too frequent- 
Ij attend on men of liceiarj abili- 
ties; £x, besides tbat he was, from 
bis eariiest setting out in life, con- 
atantlj in the possession of rerj 
good places, bavii^ been for some 
^eais aoditor-^eneral of the dtj 
and bridge acooonts ; and, to tha 
-time of his decease, auditor of the 
acooonts of St« Paul's cathedral 
and St« Thoooas's Hospital; all of 
them posts of considefable emolu- 
ment; agentleman, who was a na- 
tive of the same ooontrj with him, 
who had known him from a school- 
boy, and it is said Uj mider par- 
tioniar obTigations to his Cnnilj, 
dfing when Mr. OieU was in the 
Terj prime of lite, left him socb a 
fortune as would have been a com- 
fiecent support for him, if he shoidd 
at any time have chosen to retire 
£nom business entirelj, whichhow- 
ever it does not appear he ever 
did. Our author <fied October 15, 
1743, and was buried in a vauk 
of St. Mary, Aldermanbory ;^ but 
what jear he was bom in, and 
consequently his 1^ at the time 
of his death> are particulars that 
we do not find on record. 

That Mr. Osdl was rather a 
man of application than genius, 
is apparent firom many circum- 
stances; norisaoTthirtgyperiiaps, 
a slroi^^I^oof of it, than the very 
enqployment he made choice of; 
mce it has been much oftener 
aeen» that men of brilliant' ulents 
have quitted the more sedentary 
avocatioos th^ have fortrntomly 
been twred to> than that they bare 



fixed. 00 any such fa^ tiimr cNn 
election i and perhaps oar aodioc 
is the only instance of a person, 
even of a torn to the heavier sod 
ware abstruse brandies <^ liten- 
tnie, who ever chose to bury tbe 
greater part of his boors behiod 
the desk of a oompting-houfle. 

Notwithstanding tUs observs* 
tion, however, Mr. Ozell*s abili- 
ties, if less entenaining, were not 
perhaps less usefoi to the world 
than those of some other writers; 
for, thoi^h he produced nothing 
originally lus own, yet he has 
dothed in an English habit seve- 
ral very valuable pieces ; and 
though his translations may Bot, 
pf^My^^ have all that el^ance and 
spirit which the originals possesi, 
yet, in the general, it must be 
confessed that they are Tefy jastj 
and convi^, if not the poetic^, at 
least the Uteial meaning of their 
le^KCtive anthers : and indeed, it 
were radier to be wished, that tbs 
writer had confined himself to tke 
transiatioo of works of a aK)re se* 
rioos nature, than have engaged is 
those of humour and genius, which 
weieqoalities that he seemed not to 
possess hirasdf^nd therefofre could 
not do justice to in others. Mo- 
lier^ more particularly, is an sik 
thor of that siqierior genios, that 
it would require alulities almost 
eqol to his own to translate him 
in soch a manner as to give biin> 
in the cJolhing of our own laD- 
guage, the perfect air and manner 
of a native. There is a peculiar 
^irit, a peculiar manner, adapted 
to the d ia l ogue and language of 
the stage, more particularly in co* 
medy, wlMch is only attainable of 
observatiQO and practioei and ren- 
ders a writer of dramatic genioi 
alone pmperir quafified for the 
U a pslati on of drannatic pieces. 
And this is ippiMt lly the reasoa 
that, noiwithsUnfi^g we htfe 
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r rery good comedies jn oar Mr. Ozeli seems to have had a 
langaage^ founded almost more exalted idea of his own abir 
t\j on those of foreign au> lities than the world was willing 
p yet but few of the pieces to allow them ; for^ on his being 
selves, from which they have introduced by Mr. Pope into The 
borrowed, have afforded much Dunctad (for what can se, however, 
ore to the reader in the trans- does not appear), he published a 
IS that have appeared of them, very extraordinary advertisement, 
crated as the name of Moliere signed with his name, in a paper 
een for above a century past, called The Weekly Medley , Sept. 
ithstanding that there has 1/29, in which he expresses his 
more than one perfect trans- resentment, and at the same time 
I of his works published in draws a comparison, in his own 
[^ ; yet we will venture to af- favour, between Mr. Pope and 
that his pieces are very little himself, both with respect to learqr 
n, excepting to those who, ing and poetical genius. The ad^- 
their acquaintance with the vertisement at length may be seen 
::h language, are enabled to in the notes to The Dunctad, Bat 
them in the original; nor thoogh we confess we cannot 
re help hinting our wish, that readily subscribe to this sel^ 
writer of eminence would un- assumed preference, yet, as Mr* 
ke the task, which would be- Coxeter informs us ^t his con- 
so valuable an addition to the versation was surprisingly agree- 
ies of the belles lettres, and able, and his knowledge of men 
iuce M. de Moliere among and things considerable, and as It 
St of our intimate acquaint- is probable that, with an undei^ 
;, as perfectly as Cervantes or standing somewhat above the oohh 
ige, and enable us to converse mon rank, be possessed a g^reat 
miliarly with TIte Miser and share of good-nature, we will 
Khondriac of the one, as with readily allow, that a person of 
Don Quixoie and Gil Bias of this character might be much more 
thers. But this is a digression amiable than one of a greater bril- 
rhich we beg pardon, and will liancy of parts, if deficient in thesa 
fore proceed. good qualities. 
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r. These initiak are affixed explanations of these initials, has 

neoe, called Langbaine distinguished the aothor 

po Piois Discovered, Vc» C. of a musical dramatic piece, per- 

>. 1742. formedin King Charles IL*s leign, 

P. MoiisiEUR. In this man- entitled 
bot without giving us any Ariadne. Opera. 4to. 1^4«^ 
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P. R, Coxeter, in his notes, has in the reigns of Henry VIL 

given us the full title of a very old Henry Vill. He received hi» 

play> with these letters in the title- grammatical learning at London, 

page, called where he was born. He studied 

Appius and Firginia^ T.C. 4to. logic and philosophy at Cam- 

.1576. bridge, at wjiich luii versify he re- 

Neither Langbaine, Jacob, nor sided till he had attained tbede- 

Whincop*s editor, have taken any gree of bachelor of arts, after 

notice of this play. Cbetwood which he went to Paris, where he 

(Bridsli Theatre i p. 21.) mentions spent several years in the study of 

the piece, with the date of 1575, philosophical and other* learningi 

i)ut has not hinted at any author's took the degree of master of arts, 

Aame, or initials. and acquired such excellence in 

P. T. These initial letters are the French tongue, that in 1514, 

printed to two plays, both publish- when a treaty of marriage was ne* 

jed in Charles II. *s reign. Though gotiated between. Louis XIL King 

«t fifteen years distance from each of France, and the Princess Mary, 

other, yet it is not improbable they sister of King Heiyy^TII. of 

might both be the work of the same England, Mr. Palsgrave was chosen 

^person. In looking back to the to be her tutor in that language. 

■writers of that time, we can find But Louis XIL dying almost im- 

only one dramatic author whose mediately after his marriage. Pals- la 

iuame will. correspond with these grave attended his fair pupil back « 

letters, and that is Thomas Porter, to England, where he taught the lli 

of whom we shall have occa- French language to many of the |ii 

-•ion to make farther mention. It young nobility, obtained good 

is indeed only conjecture 5 yet, as church preferment, and was ap^ 

<he walk of writing in both these pointed by the King one of b* 

pieces is the same with those which chaplains in ordinary, 
iare declaredly that gentleman's. In the year 1531 he settled at ' 

as the dates of all come within a Oxford for some time, and the neK-t 

reasonable compass as to time, as year was incorporated master of 

it wa« no uncommon practice at arts in that university, as he b^^ 

that period for known authors to before been in that of Paris, and * 

•ubscribe only initials to their few days after was admitted to 0>^ 

. works, and lastly as Mr. Langbaine degree of bachelor of divinity, 
seems to hint at Mr. Porter's hav- At this time he was higl>^ 

ing w/itten more than had come esteemed for his learnings aip^' 

to his knowledge 5 we hope we what is very remarkable, thou^^ 

Jihall be pardoneJl, on all these an Englishman, he was the fi^^ 

circumstances of probability, if we author who reduced the Fren^^ 

presume to attribute these two tongue under grammatical rul^ 

pieces to him. Their respective or that had attempted to fix it -^^ 

titles are, any kind of standard. This L-'^ 

1. IViihf Combat, T.C. 4to. undertook, and executed with gre^;^ 

1663. ingenuity and success, in a lar 

3. French Conjuror. C. 4to. . work which he published in th 

1678. • language, at London, entitl 

Palsgrave, Joif n. This learn- L EcclaircUsement de la La/igtta^ 

€d V^ a^cte^( welter Nourished Francois, containing three booL-^ 



kfdio^ 1530, to'which he wad one of the barons who signed 

ixed a large introdoctioti, the memorable letter to Clement 

sh. So that the j^rencfa the Seventh^ threatening him with 

iems to stand indebted t6 the loss of his supremacy in £ng« 

ntry originally for that land, unless he proceeded to dis- 

[ity which their language patch the King*s divorce -, and 

it possesses^ and on which having a quarrel for precedence 

preatly pride themselves, with the Lord Dacre, of Gillesland^ 

orks^ however^ would not had bis pretensions conlirmed by 

itled him to a place in this Parliament. He lost the favour of 

of authors, had he not Henry VIII. by means of his 

d into the English a Lajtin daughter, who was married to 

itten by one Will. Fullo- George Lord Rochford, brother to * 

1 author then living at Queen Ann Bullen ; and died in 

n Holland), entitled the month of November 1550, 

^tus. Com. 4io. 1540. aged 80. A list of hi^) works may 

Mr. Palsgrave was born, be seen in Mr. Walpole's Catalogue 

at age he lived, are parti- of Royal and Noble Authors, vol. i. 

lich we have not been able p. 93 » among which are several 

I yet, from the concur- tragedies and comedies^ the very 

' various facts, we cannot names of which are lost. 

him to have been much Parsons, Mrs. was the only 

sixty years of age at the daughter of Mr. Phelp, a wine- 

hb publishing the above- merchant, in Plymouth, Devon^ 

li jtranslation. shire. At an early age she maf- 

micK> George, trans- ried Mr. Parsons, a turpentine* 

»m the German of Kot- merchaiitj at Stonehouse, near 

Plymouth, by whom she had a 

tranger. p. Svo. 179S. numerous family i and, until the 

IB, Ihan. Concerning breaking out of the American war> 

on, who seems to be the lived in happiness and affluence* 

amatic author in the Eng- Mr. Parsons at that time had con- 

uage, our biographers are tracts with Grovernment for naval 

lilent. He wrote one stores, and had ships in America 

^hich has been presented to be loaded when the disturbances 

mblic in Mr. i Hawkins's broke out; two were detained in 

% of Old Plays, and is the country, two sent home in 

ballast ; and this great loss and 

emas Day 5 or. The Kill- disappbintment was the first blow 

he Children of Israel, A to their prosperity j being com- 

. 151^. Printed 1773. pelled to resort to the London 

KR, Hemrt, Lord Mor- markets to fulfil the contracts, at 

is the son of Sir William ' considerable loss and disadvantage, 

by Alice, sister of Lovfel, In consequence of these unpleasant 

>rley, by which title this circumstances, Mr. Parsons thought 

vas summoned to Parlia- it advisable to remove his family 

the twenty-first of Henry from S tonehouse to the neighbonr- 

th. Except being a pretty hood of London, near Bow Bridge, 

ous author, we find nothing to the house formerly known at 

ble of bim« bot that he the Bow China House. At this 

[.■ 00 



})1ace be built warelioviec, amaU tbu 

dwellings for workmen, erected ht_ 
mills, and'other expensive wor 

nearly to tlie amount of his re- aoi,. 

maining fortune; and, for three ]ir>. 

years, had every prospect of sue- lu i. 

ces9. About the expiration of that s< ' 

time, in the year 1782, a dread- sti:. 

fii] fire broke out in the still-bouse, lh 

then filled with spirils of turpen- ot 

tine, tar, and pitch, which soon vl '. 

destroyed al! the buildings and fc 

their contents ; and unfortunately ed 

commiinicated to a large (juantity sen 

of stores, rolled out from distant e.u 

warehouses, for (he purpose of be- ief 

ing shipped the next tide, and en.- ly 

tirely consumed theoi ; and, in all on 

probability, the town of Bow was fav 

taved iTom the conflagration, by atf 

(be orden Mrs. Parsom gave to cui 

pull down the workmen's houses, re;' 

and alilie the fire, Mr. Panons dai' ' " 

happened to be in town, and re- It 

tamed only to witness his entire ioc 

niin— for, unhaptnly, the stili- Mi 

Louses and annexed bnildinp, and am.' 

the stores drawn round them for wii 

conveaience of being shipped in a pub 

few boun, bad no claims on the in 

insurers, only the warehouses and glii 

goods in them being insured, affl' 

lliU dreadful blow, bi^ a combi- this 

nation of unpleasant events at- you 

tacbed to it, compelled Mr. Far- Dor 

sons to relinquish business; and able 

having, a few months previous to surg' 

this accident, had^the misfortune survi 

to lose their eldest son in Jamaica, ingyt^ 

whohadjoitt>eeD.madeacaptain(^ the l 

marines; domestic sorrows, added gon-v- 

to the lon of his remaining pro- happii 

petty, had an eSect upon the spi- oftW: , ' 

rits of, Mr. Parsons, which he liad iL ' 

never recovei^d. He obtained a marrit 

place at St. James's, in the Lord mercli,. ' 

Chamberlain's department ; and tin, £^l, 

loon after, through the favour of near Si. 

iheMarchionessof Salisbury, Mrs. from bu 

Parsons had also a stnalljilace, io in the ^, 




e tbe 13th of AogdiC 
'^ -. ang fobfisbed one dr»> 
-1. iM 
inttiiGmt. D.P.4to.l7« 
-weMi whrncenlitted " tliar 

/kB^Mr.JtiMMUtm:' 

jiinUkaiao, entitled DaUf 

. un Cmitm, tbe most osefiil tei 
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not only written by Chapmao^ he hhnseif 
)plause in having the play in his possestioD^ 
(J endure with that author's name to it. 
--^r endation. About the ye^r 159a» Peele 

ath. He seems to have been taken into the 

a s a more patronage of the Earl of Northom* 

way than berland, to whom he dedicated^ ill 

mention- that year, The Honour of the Gorier^ 

V the dis- a Poem Gratulatorie— >the Flrftliifg 

omedies^ conseprated to his noble name. H^ 

of those was almost as famous for his tricl^ 

\'j but in and merry pranks at Scoggan^ 

me mis- Skelton^ or Dick Tarleton; and as 

' several there are books of theirs in prints 

viz. his so there is one of his called* 

er as to Merrie conceiied Jests of George 

and the Peek, Gent, sometime Student ui 

twode* Oxford; wkerdn is shewed ihe 

thetn« Course tfhisl^fe howheUveiy^c. 

vill be 4to. 1627. These jests, as thaf 

whole arc called, might with more pro* 

)1. II, priety be termed the tricks of 4 

, tells sharper. Peele died before the 

)iece, year 1598. Meres, in his fi^f,$^ 

same Treasury, p. 286, says, "As Ana* 

lally ** creon died by the pot, so George 

ion- '' Peele by the pox/* Oldys sav^ 

lays he left behind him a wife and ft- 

; ich daughter. He seems to have beep 

a person of a veiy irregular life 1 

ris. and Mr. Steevens, with great pro* 

bability, supposes that the charac* 

]• ter of George Pieboard, in The 

Puritan, was designed as a repre* 

sentative of George Peele. See a 

note on that comedy, p. SB7» at 

; published by Mr. Malooe, SVQ. 

. 1780. 

' Pbmbaokb, Countbss of. See 
••" •^•* Herbert, Maky. 

""^' '** Pbnn, John, is a grandson, w^ 

!•! T I n %#- . ui* believe, of the memorable gover* 

nor of Pennsylvania, and has puHaiF- 
lished one play, vis. 

The Battle of Eddmgton. Tnig# 
8vo. 1792; 1796. 
To the second edition 4ire append- 
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Mr. Penn has also pvUished m 
volume of Po«^k^ 

00 a 
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c^ Charies I. iiid was a student at tershtre. In the same year he sue- | 

iioa, as also that the piece was ceeded to the rectcAy of Ooadbf I 

eomposed when he was but seven- Marwood^ also in Leioestershinei 1 1 

teen jrears of age j which informa- and died there the 13th of August 11 

tion they derive from the title- 1743; having published one dra* 1 1 

?age and preface to the piece itself, ma, called 11 

t is entitled Herod the Great. T>.?.4to.l7^i 11 

Love in its Ecstacy. Past. 4to. Prin ted in a volume, entitled ''A^eir fiv 

1649. ** Memoirs qfthe Ikfe and poetical III 

Coxeter, in his MS. notes, has " Works of Mr. John MUton,** 

made a query with regard to the His publication, entitled Dende* 

spelling of the author's name, sup- rata Curtosa^ the most useful and 

posing that it might have been entertaining of any which he pro- 

one Pepys, of Cottenham, in Cam- duced, was reprinted, in quarto, bjf 

bridgeshire, of which family was T. Evans, in 1779. [See BibBotk 

Secretary Pepys. Topogr. Brit. No. 50, p. 450, and' 

Pbaucb, William, a pretty^ No.^Sl, p. 1100, I109. It if 

successful dramatic writer, but of propertocA>serve^ that his epitaph, 

whose life we have not been able which is printed in p. 1 110, stater 

to learn any particulars. His pieces that he was a prebendary of Lb* 

for the stage are as follow : coin, and that he died on the 9th 

1. The Nunnery. CO. [Songs of July 1753. We have given tlie 
only.] 8vo» 1785. date of his death from the period!* 1 

2. Midnight Wanderers. C. O. cal publications of August 1743 f 
8vo* 1793. and therefore 1753 must be aa 

3. jfrrwed at Portsmouth^ M. error of the engraver.] 
£. 1794. N. P. Peele, Gbobgb, M.A. Tbis 

4. NetUy Ahhey. Op. F. 8vo. poet, who flourished in the reigii 

1794. of Queen Elizabeth, was a native 

5. Windsor Castk. Op. 8vo. ofDevonshirej from whence behi^ 

1795. sent to Broadgate*s Hall, he was 

6. HaYtford Bridge. Op. F. some time afterward made a Stu* 
8vo. 1796. dent of Christ Church College, Ox- 
He seems to have had a piece in ford, about the year ISJBpydkeire, 
preparation for the stage, but after going through all the several 
which never appeared^ called, forms of logic and philosophy, 

7. The Fall of Harold. Du and taking all the necessary steps, 
Rom. 1792. N.P. he was admitted to his master <^ 

Peck, Francis. Ofthislabo* arts degree in 1579. After this it 

xious compiler but little is known, appears that he renooved to Lon- 

He was born at Stamford, in Lin- don, where he became the city 

colnshire, on the 4th day of May poet, and had the ordering of the 

I692, and received his edoeation pageants. He lived on the Batik 

at Trinity College, Cambridge, Side,over-against Black Friars, and 
where he took the degrees of maintained the e^timatioii in his 

bachelor of arts, 171^> and mas- poetical capacity which he had ac* 
ter of arts, 1727. In 1721 he quired at the university^ and whicb 
was curate of King's Clifton, in seema to have been of do inoon* 
the county of Northampton ; and siderable rank. He was a good 
in 1725, of fastwdl^ ia Leices- pastoral poet; ai^d Wood informs 
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dmt his plays were not only 
1 acted with great applause in 
ifetiroe, but did also endure 
ing, with due commendation, 
Y years after his death. He 
ks of him, however, as a more 
minous writer in that way than 
ppears to have been, mention- 
lis dramatic pieces by the dis- 
ion of tragedies and comedies, 
has given os a list of those 
ih he says he had seen ; but in 
be must have made soHie mis- 
» as he has divided the several 
lents in one of them, viz. his 
ard L in such manner as to 
5 the Life of Uewellin, and the 
ing of Queen Elinor^ two de« 
sd and separate pieces of thetn- 
8 ; the error of which will be 
in the perusal of the whole 
of this play. (See Vol. II. 
▲AD I.) He, moreover, tells 
hat the last-mentioned piece, 
her with a ballad on the same 
!Ct, was, in his time, usually 
by the common ballad-mon- 

The real titles of the plays 
en by this author, of which 
>nly are known, are 
Tne Arraignment of J^arit, 

4to. 1584. 
Edward the First. 4to. 1593 ; 

The Old Wwes' Tak. C. 

. 

The Love of King David and 

Bethsabe. T. 4to. 1599. H.O. 

The Turkish Mahomet and 

I theFaire Greek. N. P. See 

[II. p. 359. 

de was also author of tbe 

mts of 1585, 1590, 1591. 

^d. III. art. Pageants. 

3od and Winstanley, mis- 

d by former catalogues, have 

Qted to him another tragedy, 

id 

ihonsus. Emperor (if Germany, . 

lus Langbaine assures us was 



P<£ » 

written by Chapman^ he hhnself 
having the play in his possession^ 
with that author's name to it. 

About the ye^r 1593» Peele 
seems to have been taken into the 
patronage of the Earl of Northufa* 
berland, to whom he dedicated, ifi 
that year, The Honour of the Garter^ 
a PoemGratulatorie— the Firstling 
conseprated to his noble name. He 
was almost as famous for his trid^ 
and merry pranks as Scoggan^ 
Skelton, or Dick Tarleton; and as 
there are books of theirs in print, 
so there is one of his called^ 
Merrie conceited Jests rf George 
Peele, Gent, sometime Student m 
Oxford} wherein is shewed (the 
Course tfhis J^fe how helived,r^c. 
4to. 1627. These jests, as thefr 
are called, might with 'more pro* 
priety be termed the tricks of 4 
sharper. Peele died before the 
year 1598. Meres, in b\s fVit]^ 
Treasury, p. 286, says, "As Ana» 
'^ creon died by the pot, so Greorge 
'' Peele by the pox.*^ Oldys sav^ 
he left behind him a wife jand ft^ 
daughter. He seems to have beep 
a person of a veiy irregular life ; 
and Mr. Steevens, with great pro- 
bability, supposes that the charac* 
ter of George Pieboard, in The 
Puritan, was designed as a repre* 
sentative of George Peele. See a 
note on that comedy, p. 5S7, 9$ 
published by Mr. Malooe, SvQ* 
1780. 

Pbmbaokb, CouNTBSi OF. See 
Herbert, Ma AY. 

Pbnn, J0RN9 is a grandson, w^ 
believe, of the memorable gover» 
nor of Pennsylvania, jindhas pulb- 
lished one play, vis. 

The Battle of Eddi$fgton. Trag* 
8vo. i;92; 179^. 
To the second edition 4ire append- 
ed Letters on the Dramu. 

Mr. Penn has also pvUished m 
volume of Pot^k^ Tt«SMikaiQ«»ii 
00 a 
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itsd Mi*cdlanies, contaidngmany 
o^es and sonnets from Petrarcbt 

PENNBCinKj^LBXAI^DE^j wrote 

Coryddn and CockranifU f9SX* 

» Penny, Anne. This lady*g 
ilpst huAxuid was Captain Hugh 
Christian, a gallant naval ofiicer, 
who coipmanded tbe batteries at 
j[lbode Island when Count ]P'£s- 
taing was rej[yalsed« Her second 
)iusband also was in the navy, 
tmd had the misfortune to lose one 
of his legs } in consideration of 
vhich h^ obtained a small pen- 
aion. She was much esteem^ by 
Dr. Johnson } and, in some verses 
to her memory, written by Mr. 
Hanway, is represented in a very 
amiable Hgbt, and as one who had 
long tried affliction's healing rod. 
j^he died the 24tb of March 1784, 
^ged 53 years, having published a 
volume of poemSf by subscription « 
in 4to. 1771 ; and solicited the 
patronage of Dr. Johnson to a 
lecond volum^r^hich never ap- 
peared. In the former is cpn- 
lained 

; The Brik-Day. An Entertain-^ 
ment of three acts. 

p£BCY> Thomas, D. D. Bishop 
of Dromore in Ireland* This ver 
nerabie prelate was many years 
one of His Majesty's chaplains in 
ordinary, and also dean of Carlisle, 
rector of Wilbye, and vicar of 
Easton-Mauduit in Northampton^^ 
ahire. He is better known by that 
0xceUent publication, The Reliques 
of Ancient Engfsk P^etnf, 1765, 
in 3 vols. 1^0. which w^s the 
Mioseaient of bis leisure hours 
(ajd edit. 1^75)* tjian t>y the piece 
whidi brinn bis name into the 
present work, viz. 
' The liiik Orphe^ of the House 
y Chao. T. Printed in Miscel- 
mnews Pieces relating to the Chi- 
nes0, JSfDO. 2 vols* 1762. 



In 1771 his Lordship publishedi 
anonymously, in 4lo. The Hermit 
of Warkvtorih, a Northumberland 
ballad. 

PesTBi^i^, Thomas, vicar of 
Packington, in Leicestershire, wad 
author of a Latin play, called 

Vernpellis. C. 16SI. N. P. 
^e Mr. NiciK>ls's valuable History 
of Leicestershire. 

This worthy old man (says Mr. 
Nichols) appears 10 have lasted bit- 
terly of the cup of affliction . From 
1638 to 1640, we find him con- 
tinually employed in preaching be- 
fore tl)e King, at Oatlands, and at 
the courts and in 1640 before 
•* the council of King and Lords 
** at York." In or before l644 
he resigned the vicarage of Pack- 
ington to his son ; whose naroe in 
that year first appears in the re- 
gister. By a letter written to Sir 
George Gresley, about 1645, it 
appears that he had then '* long 
** resigned his means of Packing- 
" ton to his eldest son j and had 
" been robbed and plundered of 
'* goods- (almost all) five several 
" times, besides cattle." The fol^ 
lowing particulars of him were 
communicated by his grand*daught 
ter, Mrs. Sarah Muglestou : ''I 
have heard my mother say, Mr. 
Pegg (which was the usurper*! 
*^ name) cam^ into Packington 
'* church, in time of divine service, 
*' with a- troop of soldiers, with 
'< their pistols cocked, and held 
** them to my grandfather*s breast 
*' when he was reading prayers. 
^* He said, ' Gentlemen, use no 
*' violence ; here is none will re- 
" sist you.* So they took away 
'* the Common -Prayer Book, and 
^' laid a ballad in its place. My 
'-' grandfather went and sat with 
<< his wife and children, and heard 
** Mr. yegg read an account of all 
'* his fault8> for which he wai 
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** tarned out, concluding, ' And so terson in the market-place at Col- 

*« God has justly spewed him out of Chester, who made his demand, 

'* his mouth/ Mr.Pegg went then as he had done many times before. 

*' into the pulpit, and took his text. The debtor, turning peevishly from 

'* ' I AM hath sent me unto you/ him, said, *' Hang it, I '11 pay you 

•* My grandfather was several ** to-day in some shape or other:* 

'* times imprisoned for christen- Mr. Peterson good- humouredly re- 

** ing a child and marrying, and joined, " I shall be much obliged 

^* for not keeping parliament feasts *' to you, Tom, to let it be oj like 

*' and thanksgiving days." *' t^o shUlings as you canr 

Petbrson, Joseph, was an ac- He was interned at St. £dmond*s 

tor long attached to the Norwich Bury 3 and on his grave-stone are 

company, and of great versatility the words of his final exit. 

of talent 5 for, as we have been in- A similar end was that of Mr. 

formed by Mr. Moody, who knew John Palmer, of Drury Lane The- 

him well, he looked the perfect atre. On tije 2d of August 1798, 

gentleman on the stage, fenced while performing in the play of 

and danced elegantly, excdled in The Stranger at the Liverpool the- 

the parts of Sciolto (Fair PenkentJ, atre, after uttering the line, 

and Sir Charles Raymond (T^nd^ „ There is another and a better world,- 

lmg)y and was also a vexy good 

harlequin. he foil on his back, heaved a con« 

He made his debut (as Lord vuisive sigh, and instantly expired. 

Foppington) at Goodman's Fields See also Zara. 
theatre, under Mr. Giffard ; and It would seem that Mr. Moody 

played the part of Buckingham had been a second time destined 

when Mr. Garrick made his entrie to receive the last breath of a fel- 

in Richard the Third, low- performer. According to Mr. 

His end was somewhat remark- Da vies (Life of Garrick, ch. xxxTi.), 

able. In October I758 he was Mrs.JefFerson,anactress, the most 

performing the Duke in Measure complete figure, for beauty of 

ybr jiftffltfttrc, which he played in a countenance and symmetry of 

masterly style. Mr. Moody was form, that he ever beheld, while 

the Claudio ; and in the third act, looking on a dance that was prac- 

where (as the Friar) he was pre- tising at the Plymouth theatre, 

paring Claudio for execution the was seized, in the midst of a 

next morning, at these words, hearty laugh, with a sudden pain, 

" Reason thus with life : ^^d expired in the arms of Mr, 

*' If I do lose thee, I do lose a ttiing Moody, who happened to stand 

«• That none but Ibols would keep : a by, and saved her from &lling on 

breath thott art " the ground. 

here he dropped into Mr. Moody's Mr. Peterson wrote one drama, 

arms, and never spoke more ! \ entitled 

He was in private life a gen- The Raree Show ; or, 7%e Fox 

tlemanly, affable, and good-na- trapt. O. 8vo. 1739- Printed 

tared man, and much beloved, at York. 

The following anecdote exhibits Philips> Ambrose, was de- 

him as a humourist : A brother co- scended from a very ancient and 

median, who was in his books the considerable family of that name 

capital sum of 2f. was met by Pe- in Leicestershire. He was bom 

o o 4 
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alx)ut the year 1671, atid received Pope hlmself^wbo, for reaionsiliat 
bU education at St. John*s College, we shall presently mention, had a 
Cambridge. From the noanner in fixed aversion for the author, whUe 
which Mr. Pope mentions him, he affected to despise his other 
in the treatise on the Bathos, as works,^ used always to except this 
a zealous Protestant deacon, he from the number. The first dls- 
seems to have been intended fi)r like Mr. Pope conceived against 
the church, and to have taken the Mr. Philips, proceeded from that 
first orders therein. During his jealousy of fame which was so con- 
stay at the university he wrote his spicuous in the character of that 
Pastorals, which acquired him at great poet ; for Sir Richard Steele, 
the time a high reputation, con- who, as we have before observed. 



cerning the merits of which the 
critical world has since been much 
divided. He also, in 17OO, pub- 
lished a life of John Williams, lord 



was an admirer of Philips, had 
taken so strong a liking to the 
pastorals of the latter, as to have 
formed a design for a critical corn- 



keeper of the great seal. Bishop of parison of them with those of Pope, 
Lincoln, and Archbishop of York, in the conclusion of whieh the pre 



in the reigns of King James and 
Charles I. in which are related 
some remarkable occurrences in 
those times, both in church and 
state; with an appendix, giving 
an account of his benefactions to 
St. John's College. This work 
Cibber seems to imagine Mr. Phi- 
lips made use of, the better to di- 
vulge his own political principles } 
which, in the course of it, he had 
a free opportunity of doing $ as the 



ference was to have been given to 
Philips. This design, however, 
coming to Mr. Pope's knowledge, 
that gentleman, who could not 
bear a rival near the throne, deter- 
mined to ward oS the stroke by a 
stratagem of the most artfiil kind^ 
which was no other than taking 
the same task on himself, and, in a 
paper in The Guardian, by draw- 
ing the like comparison, and giv- 
ing a like preference, but on prin* 



Archbishop, who is the hero of ciples of criticism apparently lalla- 

his work, was a strong opponent cious, to point out the absurdly of 

to the high church measures. such a judgment. However, not<^ 

When he quitted the university, withstanding the ridicule that was 

and came to London, he became a drawn on him in consequence of 

constant attendant at, and one of his appearing as it were in compe- 

the wits of. Button's coffee-house, tition with so powerful an antago- 

where he obtained the friendship nist, we cannot help giving it as 

and intimacy of many of the cele- our opinion, that there are, in some 

brated geniuses of that age, more parts of Philips*8 pastorals, certain 

particularly of Sir Richard Steele, strokes of nature, and a degree of 



who, in the first volume of his 
Tatter, has inserted a little poem 
of Mr. Philips*s, which he calls a 
Winter Piece, dated from Copen- 



simplicity, that are much betted 
suited to the purposes of pastoral^ 
than the more correctly turned 
periods of Mr. Pope*s versification. 



bagen, and addressed to the Earl of Mr. Philips and Mr. Pope being 

Dorset, on which he bestows the of uifferent political principles^ 

highest encomiums \ and, indeed, was another cause of enmity be* 

so much justice is there in these tween them, which arose at leogt^ 

his commendations^ that even Mi** to so great a height, that tke fof- 
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mer, fiodiog bis aotagonist too 
hard for him at the weapon of wit, 
had even determined on making 
use of a rougher kind of argument^ 
for which purpose he went so 
£ir as to hang np a rod at Button's 
for the chastisement of his adver- 
sary whenever he should come thi- 
ther i which, however^ Mn Pope 
declining to do, avoided the argU" 
mentum haculinum, in which he 
would, no doubt> have found him- 
self on the weakest side of the 
question. 

Besides Mr. Pope, there were 
some other writers who have writ- 
ten in burlesque of Mr. Philips*s 
poetry, which was singular in its 
manner, and n(ft difficult to imitate, 
particularly Mr. Henry Cai^y, who, 
by some lines in Philips's style, and 
'which were for a time thoufi;ht 
to be Dean Swift's, fixed on that 
author the name of Namby Pam- 
by I and Isaac Hawkins Browne, 
£50. in his poem called A Pipe of 
Tobacco, which, however, is writ- 
ten with great good humour, and, 
though intends^ to burksqucyis by 
no means designed to ridicule Mr. 
Philips, he having taken the very 
same liberty with Swift, Pope, 
Thomson, Young, and Gibber. 

As a dramatic writer, our author 
bas certainly considerable merit. 
All his pieces of that kind met with 
success ; and one of them is still 
a standard of entertainment at the 
theatres. The titles of them all, 
being three in number, are, 

1. Disiresi Mother. T. ^to. 
1712. 

!L The Briton. T. 8vo. 1 722. 

3. Humphrey Duke of Gloucester. 
T. 8vo. 1723. 

Mr. Philips*s circumstances were 
v^ gttieral, through his life, not 
only easy, but rather aiBuent, in 
cpnsequeoGe of bis being connect* 



ed, by bis political principles, with 
persons of great rank and conse- 
quence. He was ccHicerned with 
Dr. HughBoulter, afterwardsArch- 
bishop of Armagh, the Bight Ho- 
nourable Bichard West, Esq. lord« 
chanceUor of Ireland, the Bev. Mr. 
Gilbert Burnet, aud the Bev. Mr. 
Henry Stevens, in writing a seriea 
of papers called The Free-Thinker, 
which were all published together 
by Mr. Philips, in three volumes 
in octavo. In the latter part of 
Queen Anne's reign, he was se- 
cretary to the Hanover club) a set 
of noblemen and gentlemen, who 
had formed an association in ho- 
nour of that succession, and for the 
support of its interests, and who 
used particularly to distinguish in 
their toasts such of the fair-sex as 
were most zealously attached to the 
illustrious House of Brunswick. In 
honour of which ladies our bard 
wrote the following lines : 

''While these, the chosen heauties of 

o\ir isle, 
" Propitious on the cause of freedom 

smile; 
'* The rash Pretender's hopes nc may 

despise, 
** And trust Britannia's safety to thir 

eyes." 

Mr. Philips's station in this club, 
together with the zeal shown in his 
writings, recommending him to the 
notice and favour of the new go- 
vernment, he was, soon after the 
accession of King Greorge I. put 
into the commission of the peace 1 
and, in 1717> appointed one of the 
commissioners of the lottery : and^ 
on his friend Dr. Boulter's being 
made primate of Ireland, he ac« 
companied that prelate aicroas St* 
George's Channel, where he h^ 
considerable {n-eferments bestow^ 
on him, and was elected a member 
of the House of Commons these^ 
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as representative for the county of the author received a handsome 

Armagh, In Sept. 1734 he was present from the Government in 

appointed register of the Preroga- consideration of them. The com- 

tive Court in Dublin. piler of Whincop's catalogue seems 

At lengthy having purchased an to surmise^ that this name of Pbi« 
annuity for life' of four hundred lips was not a i^eal, but only an 
pounds, he came over to Eng- assumed one 5 and Curll, in an ad- 
land some time in the year 1743, vertisement to the play of The 
but did not long enjoy his for- AIaid*s the Misiress, ascribes them 
tune, being struck with a palsy, toDr. Sewell. But on what ground 
of which he died June 18, 1749* this supposition and nssertion are- 
in his seventy-eighth year, at his built, does not api^enr, nor can a 
lodgin<;s near Vauxhall. reason easily be stiggestecl , why an 

" Of his personal character (says author, who only wrote in con- 

" Dr. Johnson) all I have heard tempt of an unjustifiable rebellion,. 

" is, that he was eminent for and in ridicule of the professed or 

** bravery and skill in the sword, detected enemies of a just and an 

** and that in conversation he was amiable monarch, should either be 

'* solemn and pompous/* He is afraid or ashamed of as openly de- 

somewhere called Quaker Philips, daring his name as his opinions, 

but, however, appears to have Be this as it may, the titles of the 

been a man of integrity ; for the pieces, published under his narae> 

late Paul Whitehead relates that, are as follow : 

when Mr. Addison was Secretary 1 . Earl of Mar marr'd, F. 8vo. 

of State, Philips applied to him 1,715, 1716. 

for some preferment, but was 2. Pretender's Flight. F. 8vo. 

coollyanswered, that it was thought 1716. - _ 

that he was already, provided for 3. Inquisition, F. 8vo. 1717% 

by being made a justice for West- Philips, KATHBBiNE„was the 

minster. To this observation our daughter of Mr. Fowler, a mer* 

author, with some indignation, re- chant of London, and was born 

plied, *' Though poetry was a Jan. 1, l631. She was educated 

** trade he could not live by, yet at a boarding-school in Hackney, 

*' he scorned to owe subsistence to where she very early distinguished 

" another whiqh he ought not to herself for her skill in poetry. She 

^^ live by." was married, while very young, 

PaiLiPs, John. This name is to James Philips, of Cardigan, 
put to the three following pieces, Esq. and afleru^ards went with the 
Qone of which were ever acted. Viscountess of Duncannon 1nt6 
The first two of them, however, Ireland, "this amiable lady died 
being written ^ entirely on party of the small-pox in London, June 
subjects, and at a time when every 22, 1664, to the regret of all who 
act of zeal shown for the interest knew her ; and, among many 
of the House of Hanover, which others, the great Cowley, who ex* 
was as yet not so firmly establish- pressed his respect for her me- 
ed in the hearts of the people mory, by an elegant ode upon her 
as it has since most happily and death. Her works were printed 
most deservedly been, met with in Svo. 1664, in fdio, under the 
a generous a^d kind return. Mr. title of, '' Poems by the most de« 
Chetwopd has informed us, that ''«ervedly admired Mrs«Kathenu4 
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^ Philips, the matchless Orinda," 
1667, There was likewise an- 
other folio edition in ld6g, an- 
other io 1673, and one in 8vo. 
1710. In 1705 a small volume of 
lier letters to Sir Charles Cotterel 
vrere printed under the title of 
**" Letters from Orinda to Poli- 
*' arcb'js 5" the editor of which 
tells us, that ** they were the ef- 
•' feet of an happy intimacy 
** between herself and the late 
" famous Poliarchus3 and are an 
*• admirable pattern for the pleas- 
*• ing correspondence of a virtuous 
'* friendship. They will sufficient- 
" ly instruct us, how an Inter- 
" course of writing between per- 
^ " sons of different sexes ought to 
** be managed with delight and 
^^ innocence 5 and teach the world 
^^ not to load such a commerce 
*« with ces^nre and detraction, 
'< when it is removed at such a dis- 
** tance from even the appearance 
'* of guiH/' 

She wrote two plays, viz. 

1. P(mpey. T. 4to. I668. 

H. Horace. T. Fol. 1667. 

Phillips, Edward. Of this 
gentleman we can trace nothing 
fbrther than his name 3 that he was 
of Cambridge; that he was a 
writer of the last reign, and pro- 
duped five little dramatic pieces, 
entitled, 

I. Thp Chambermaid, B.O. Svo. 
1730. 

2.TheAIockLatvyer,B,0' Svo. 
1733. 

3. The Uvery Rake and Country 
JLais. B.O. Svo. 1733, 

4. The Royal Chace^ or. Merlin* s 
Cave, Svo, 1736. 

5. Britons strike home ; or, The 
Saiiors* Rehearsed. B. F. Svo. 

1739. 
Phtlups, R. This writer's 

name is mentioned by Coxeter, as 

aathor of a series of poetical stories^ 
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printed in 4to. 16S3, under tho 
title of The Victory of Cupd over 
the Gods and Goddesses ; and of one 
dramatic piece, entitled 

Fatal Inconstancy. Trag. 4to» 
1701. 

Phillips, Thomas. This aa« 
thor produced two dramas^ en- 
titled, 

1. Love and Glory. M. Svo* 
1734, 

2. The Rival Captains. B. O. 
1736. N. P. * 

He died March S, 1739. 

Phillips, William^ Whether 
this gentleman was a native of 
Ireland or not, is not ascertained j 
but Jacob has informed us that he 
was educated in that kingdom, 
and that he wrote a play, en- 
titled, 

1. The Revengeful Queen. T, 
4to. 1698. 

Mears ascribes to him, 

2. Akamenes and Menelippa. Tm 
The compiler of Whincop's ca* 

talogue afterwards gives us the 
name of another gentleman, whon^ 
he styles 

Phillips, Captain William j 
which gentleman, be informs us, 
was (h^author of another tragedy, 
entitled. 

3. Hibernia Freed. Svo. 1 722. 
This play, however, Coxeter, in 
his MS. notes on Jacob, has in- 
serted as the work of the fore- 
going gentleman ; Mears, and aftet 
him Chetwo6d, in his BritishThe- 
atre, have gone still further, making 
mention of another piece also, by 
the title of, 

4. St, Stephen*s Green, Com. 
ascribing the 1st, 3d, and 4th of 
these plays indiscriminately to a 
William Philhps, Esq. And to 
these may be added another, en* 
titled, 

5. BeUsarius, T. Svo. 1724^ 
As we have reason to believe diA 
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author of the first piece to have totally separated, in contequeoce 

t>eeii an Jrishman, and that the of an accidental discovery which 

second and third have an apparent Mr. Pilkington made of a gentle* 

reference to that country, it ap- man in his wife's bedchamber, 

pears probable that these authors Of this afiair, however^ Mrs. Pilk* 

are one and the same person. The ington^ in her celebrated Men[K>irs 

only objection to that opinion is, of her own life, gives such an 

the distance of time between 1698, account, as would persuade her 

the date of the first play, and 1 7^^» readers to believe t hat , in reality, 

which is that affixed to the earliest nothing criminal passed between 

of the other. But, as we find a her and the gentleman ; but^ Cre^ 

dijEerence only in the title of the dai Judccu^ Apella. 
gentleman at the several periods. After this unlucky affair, Mrs. 

It is not^t all Improbable that The Pilkington had recourse to her pen 

Itey^tfn^fe/u/ Qz^^n might have been for support, and raised a veiy 

written before the author had taken considerable subscription for her 

en himself the military profession, Mempirs, which are extremely ea^ 

the employment of which might tertaining, particularly on account 

^vut a stop to that attachtnent to the of the many liyiely anecdotes ^ha 

Muses, which afterwards, in times has given of Dean Swift, with 

of peace and recess from martial whom she had the honour df beii^ 

business, he could not avoid in- very intimate, 
dulging himself by returning to. This unhappy but ingenious wo« 

Thh author died Dec. 12, 1^34. man died, in great penury, in July 

Pibrspn,*Thomas. This perr 17^0; having had recourse to thie 

ton was formerly a blacksmith, a bottle, in orSet to drown her wotn 

watchmaker, a schoolmaster, &c. rows ; by which it is thought she 

at Stokesley, in Cleveland. He shortened her days. She departed 

afterwards had a little place in the at the age of 39, leaving several 

Custom-house at Stockton, where children to take their chance in the 

he died the £Oth of August 1791. wide world; for her husband le* 

tie wrote a poem, called Rosebury nounced them at the same tino^ 

Topping } and one play, entitled that he renounced her. John, her 

The Treacherous Son-in-Law. eldest son, turned out also scmef^ 

Trag. 8vo. 17S6. Printed at thing of a poet ; and has likewise 

Stockton. published his Memoirs. He 4ied 

P16VENIT, D. J. A person of in the year 1763- 
tfiis name wrote Mrs. Pilkington, besides her 
Don Quixote. M. £. Svo. 1774. other poems and her roefnoirs^ 
Pilkington, Mrs. Ljetitia^ was author of one burlesque dr«H 
a native of Dublin, was born in matic piece, entitled, 
1712. Her father was Dr. Van* I. The Turkish Court} or. The 
lewin, an eminent 'physician of London * Prentice, Acted in Dub- 
that city. Our authoress was mar- lin, ] 748. N. P. 
ried, very young, to the Rev. Mr. 2. One act of The Ranum father, 
Matthew Pilkington, who was also a Tragedy, printed in her Jile» 
a poet of no inconsiderable merit, moirs. 

This pair of wits, as is but too Pilon, Frbdbiiick, waa born 

often the case, lived very unhap- at Cork in Ireland, and at a very 

pily together -, and at length were early age distinguished for his claa* 
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rfod attii!tineiifii> and a great dig-^ Hamlei, as performed by Mr, Wm* 

eyof abilities in oratory. Before derson, procured the friendship 
reached his twentieth yisar, he and patronage of Mr. Colman. 
%at teat to Edinburgh^ to study He was fortunate in adapting tern** 
medictnej but finding little grati- porary subjects to the stage^ and 
&ation in the attendance on lee- in that line had some success. If 
tmt^s, and lew ill the inipection of his pieces do not display much in<« 
anatomical subjects^ he ttirned^lo genuity or invention^ or afford any 
parsaits itoove consonant to his considerable share of satisfaction 
IMing6> and determined to in-* to the auditor or reader^ it should 
4alge hiSipHrfiality for the Muses, be remembered that all of them are 
hf going on the stage. To his evidently the productions of haste, 
anccess as an actor, however, there intended merely to take the ad- 
tMiiie obstacles which genius could vantage of some temporary public 
AOCiobdue, nor even industry re- event, which would not allow of op- 
aooTe } his voice was deficient in portunity for the corrections of lei- 
m^ody, and his figure wanted sure or judgment, and therefore 
grace add importance. He made entitled to much indulgence. At 
MA first appearance at the £din- length, by pecuniary embarrass- 
burgh theatre, in Oroonoko : his ments, Pilon was obliged to retire 
ceoeepticm was good, and his dis- to France* During his absence 
elimination far te)rond the mecha- there, however, affairs were ac-< 
nism of general acting ; but his commodated by his friends, and 
defects were too obvious, and a he returned to England, when 
lew trials convinced him that he he married Miss Drury, of King- 
ikxAd never succeed on the stage, ston (1787)> and died Jan. 17^ 
He How felt all the consequences 1788. He was buried at Lani- 
er imprudence, as, by the displea- beth. 

sure of his firiends, he was left With respect to his private cha- 
without any other resource. He racter, it must be acknowledged 
dier^ore continued to play for that many of his years were spent 
three or four years at the provin- in the pursuits of dissipation. 
cial theatres in the northern parts Those who live on the precarious 
of ttiis kingdom. At length he revenues of chance, are often 
fotomed to Cork, where he ap- tempted to anticipate what for^ 
^^esuted once in The Earl of Essex ', tune may not afterwards real- 
bat, yieldhig to the advice of some ize : thus Pilon frequently expe- 
judicious friends, he abandoned a rienced the want of that half-' 
{»^fession for which he found him- guinea which had been given to 
ielf so nnfit. He then repaired to the luxury of the preceding day -, 
London, and commenced literary and his attachment to venison and 
adventurer. On his first coming turbot has often compelled the 
to town, he was engaged by Mr. omission of a more necessary meal. 
Griffin, bookseller, and then printer His dissipation, however, was not 
^ The Morning Post, to write for of that kind which Johnson has 
that paper; but at the death of ascribed to Savage— lonely, self- 
Ms employer, he lost this situation, gratifying, and obscure. Pilon 
Thus necessitated, he exercised his loved the festivity and the luxuries 
pe&ift occasional tracty; and, haV'* of the table : but what is yet bet- 
ing produced A critical Essay on ter, he could subdue his ruling 
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jMMsioB at the call either of friend- 
ship or necessity y and^ to relieve 
the wants of others, could cheer* 
fully deny himself the gratification 
he had intended. 

His conversation was not dis- 
tinguished by many coruscations 
of wit, or brilliant effusions of the 
fancy ; but his reasoning was clear, 
and his diction copious and argu« 
mentative. His knowledge of the 
worU rendered hina an agreeable 
coinpaiiion, while the gentleness 
of his heart made him no less ac- 
ceptable as a friend. 

His dramas are as follow : 

1 . Tke Invasion ^ or, A Trip to 
Bright helmstone, F. 8vo. 1778. 

2. The Liverpool Prize. F. 8vo. 

1779. 

3. Illumination 'y or, Tke Gla'- 
tiers* Conspiracy, Prel. 8vo. 1779. 

4. The Device i or. The Deaf 
Doctor, F. 1779. N.P. 

5. The Deaf Lover. F. Svo. 
1780. 

6. The Siege of Gibraltar. M. P. 
8vo. 1780. 

7. The Humours of an Election. 
F. Bvo. J 780. 

8. Thelyphthora. F. 178I. N.P. 

9. Aerostation. F. Svo. 1784. 

10. Barataria. F. 8vo. 1785. 

11. The Fair American. C. O. 
evo. 1785. 

12. He would he a Soldier. C. 
Svo. 1780. 

13. f^ard in Chancery, Com. 
left unfinished at his death. See 
The Toy, in Vol. III. 

PiTCAiRNE, Dr. Archibald. 
This eminent physician was de- 
scended of the ancient house of 
Pitcairna, in the county of Fife, 
and was born on Christmas-day 
1052. He received his education 
at ^ village called Dalkeith, and 
then was removed to the university 
of Edinburgh with a view to the 
study of divinity j but this npt 



sniting the irivadty and' fteedoia^ 
of his nature, he was permitted hf 
bis frieixls, though with some ra* 
luctaqce^ to change the origiiial 
design, and bend his att^iticin to 
the law> whBch, being mote agree- 
able to him, he pursued with the 
utmost assiduity. So intense was 
he in this study, that his consti- 
tution was much injured by it; and 
it at length brought him into s^ 
ill a state of health, that he became 
in danger of having a hectic coq« 
sumption. To prevent this, he set 
out, by the advice of his physicians, 
to Montpelier, and in his way 
got as far as Paris, where, finding 
himself much recovered, he con- 
cluded there was no occasion for 
proceeding any further} and meet- 
ing with some agreeable compa* 
nions of his own countrymen, he 
determined to sit down and study 
the law in that university. He 
afterwards chpnged his intention,- 
and began to study^ physic, but 
had not been thus employed many 
months before he was recalled 
home. After some stay in Scot- 
land, he returned a second time to 
Paris, to complete himself for the 
practice of medicine. In l6g2> 
be was invited, by the curators of 
the university of Leyden, to be 
professor of physic there, which he 
accepted, and spake his inaugural 
oration April 16. He continued 
there three years, and then vi- 
sited Scotland, intending to re- 
turn with a lady, the daughter of 
Sir Archibald Stevenson, whom he 
proposed to marry 3 but her parents 
not being willing to let her go 
abroad, our author was obliged to 
remain at home, and settled at 
Edinburgh, where, the extensive 
practice he immediately tell into, 
ga^e him neither room nor leisure 
to regret the loss of his professor* 
ship ab/oad. He contmued hi 
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^nat emioence in bis piofelsion 
until the time of his deaths which 
happened Oct. 20^ 1713. In his 
yooth he wrote one play, called 
The AssembUf. C. 8vo. 1722^ 
Pix, M&s. Mart. Of this lady, 
though a woman of considerable 
genius and aUlities, we can trace 
nothing further than that she was 
bom at Nettlebed, in Oxfordshire, 
and that her maiden name was 
Griffith, being the daughter of 
one Mr. Griffith, a clergyman, and 
that, by the mother's side, she was 
descended from a very considerable 
family, viz. that of the Waliis*s. 
£y the date of her writings she 
£ourished in King William IIL*s 
reign, but in what year she was 
boni> to whom married, or wheii 
she died, are particulars which 
seem buried in obscurity and ob- 
livion. She was contemporary 
with Mrs. Manley and Mrs. Trot- 
X&T, afterwards Mrs. Cockbume ; 
and is ridiculed in company with 
these ladies in a little drannatic 
piece, called The Female JVUs-, but 
however near she may stand on a 
par with the latter in respect to 
her poetical talents, we can by no 
means think her equal to the 
former. Her works» however, will 
best speak in her commendation ; 
they are eleven in number, and 
their titles as follow : 

1. The Spanish Wives. F. 4to. 

l6gQ. 

2. IlrahimtheThirteenih [J07/A] 
Emperor qf the Turks. T. 4to. 
1696. 

3. The Innocent Actress. C. 
4to. 1(597. 

4. Th$ Deceiver deceived, C. 
4tD. 1698. 

5 . Queen Catherine ; oT,Tke Ruins 
qfLope. T. 4to. I698. 

6. The False Friend i or,TheFate 
qfJ)isobedience. T. 4to. I699. 

' 7' the fieau defeated,, or. The 



lucky younger Brother. C. 4to.- 
N. D. [1700.] This is in some 
catalogues ascribed to Mr. Barker. 

8. The Czar of Musdwy. T. 4ta. 
1701. 

g. The Double Distress. T. 4to, 
1701. 

10. The Conquest of Spcdn. T. 
4to. 1705. 

11. Adventures in Madrid, C. 
4to. N.D. [1709.] 

Flowden, Mas. Frances, the 
wife of Francis Plowden, Esq. a 
barrister, is the author of 

Virginia. C. O. 8vo. ISOO. 

Plumptke, Anne, is the trant* 
lator of the following dramas : 

1. The Count of Burgundy. T* 
8vo. 1798. 

2. Natural Son. P. 8vo. 1798. 

3. The Force of Calumny. P. 
8vo. 1799. 

4. La Perouse. D. 8vo. 1799. 

5. Spaniards in Peru. T. 8vo. 

1799. 

6. Virgin of the Sun. P. 8vo. 

1799. 

7. The Widow and the Riding--^ 
Horse. Dr. Trifle. 8vo. 1799, 

Plumftre, Bell, translated 
The Foresters. P. 8vo. 1799. 
Plumptrb, James, A.B. hat 
published two plays : 

1. The Coventry Act. C. 8vo. 

1793. 

2. Osway. T. 4to. 1795. 
PococK, J. an artist, lately, we 

believe, a pupil to Sir William 
Beecbey, has produced three sue- 
cessful afterpieces, viz. 

1. Yes or No ? M. F. 8vo. I8O9. 

2. Hit or Miss. M. F. 8vo. 
1810. 

3. Twenty Years ago. Melo* 
Dram. Ent. 8vo. 1810. 

Pope, Alexakose, actor. Is a 
native of Cork, ;n Ireland, and 
applied himself early to the art of 
portrait-painting, in which he is a 
proficient. Merely to tty bis th^* 
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atrical abilities^ having been much 
attached to the stage, he performed 
Oroonoko, and some other parts, 
in Corky for di^rent benefits; 
when bis success procured him an 
engagement at Covent Garden, 
Dirhere he made his debut in Oroo- 
xioko Jan. &, 1785, and repeated 
the character several nights with 
great applause. On the death of 
Mr. Henderson, and the secession 
of Mr. Ho] man, he was for a few 
seasons the principal tragedian ; 
but on the return of Mr. Holman 
to the theatre, Mr. Pope went to 
Edinburgh (1799) > where he be- 
came a great favourite. After a 
short absence, he resumed his si- 
tuation at Covent Garden, which, 
till 1801-2, he retained, with credit 
to himself, and advantage to the 
theatre. The cause of his dis* 
mission was unknown 3 but he soon 
after procured, upon application to 
the managers of Drury Lane, an 
engagement for himself and wife. 
His figure is good, his voice pow- 
erful, and his delivery full of ani- 
mation and feeling ; but his coun- 
tenance wants expression, and his 
deportment grace and dignity. He 
was one of the performers who 
complained of the manager's new 
regulations See Holman. He 
is not, however, on tlie stage at 
the time of this article being writ- 
ten. 

Mr Pope altered, for his own 
benefit, Miss Plumptre's transla- 
tion of 

Th(f Count tf Burgundy. Trag. 

1799 N.P. 

Pope, Miss, a very eminent 
comic actress, above 40 years at 
Drury Lane theatre, but now re- 
tired trom the* stage with an unble- 
mished character and easy fortune, 
formed an afterpiece out of the 
comedy of The Discovery y called 

The Young Cmpk. F. 1767. 
N.P. 



PoppLB, William. Tbis ges* 
tleman was fpr manjr years go- 
vernor of Bermudas^ to which post 
he was appointed in the year 1745. 
He had before been in the Cof> 
ferer^s office, and, in Jane 1737, 
was made sdidtor and derk of 
the reports to the commissioDen 
for trade and plantations. He 
died the 8th of February \7^» 
hating^ written, 

1. The Lady's Bevcnge-y or. The 
Rover reclaimed. C. 8vo. 1734. 

2. The Double Deceit I or, A Cm 
forJeabmsy. C. 8vo. 1735. 

There are also several pieces in 
verse, written by this gientlemati, 
in a Collection of Miscellaneous 
Poems, published by Richard Sa- 
vage, id 8vo. 1726. He was like- 
wise concerned in some periodical 
papers) particolarly T^ArProiftp/^; 
in which he was jointly connected 
with the celebrated Aaron Hill. 
Mr. Popple also published a trao^ 
lation of Horace's Art qf Poetry, 
4to. 1753. 

PoBDAGE, Samuel, i writer 10 
the reign of King Cfaaries II. He 
was son of the Rev. Mr. John 
Pordage, rector of Bradfidd, io 
Berkshire, and formerly head stew- 
ard of the land<$ to Philip, the 
second Earl of Pembroke. He wai 
probably bom at Bradfield ; where 
he received his education we are 
nnable to trace, but find him men- 
tioned by Wood as a member of 
the honourable society of Lincoln's 
Inn. Besides an edition with cats 
(published after the author's death) 
of Reynolds's God^s Revenge against 
Murder and Adultery, he lias fi- 
voured the world, 0/ his own pixh 
ducts,, with a romance, entitled 
Eliana, two plays of original com- 
position, and a translation of a 
third. The titles of the sadd dra- 
matic pieces are* 

1. Troades, T. I2xnd. KJSa 



erodand Mariamne. T.4lo. tliink it h6 very far fetched t;oft*i 

jecture that he flight be the authof 
lege of Balylon, T. C. 4to. of it. 

ToHeriry Porter al so a re ascribed^ 

Love prevented. P. I598. N.P. 

The Spencers: P. I598. N. P. 

The Two merry Women of 
Ahington. P. 1508. N.P. 

Porter, Stephen/ translated 

Lovers* Vows, P. 8v^o. 1798. 

Porter, Thomas, a major in 
the army in the reigns of King* 
Charles I. and II. was the avowed* 
author of two dramatic piecesji 
entitled 

1. The Vitlain. T. 4to. l66^. 

2. Carnival, C. 4to. l664. 
With respect to a conjecture of his 
having written more in the drama-* 
tic way, see p. 560, under the ini^ 
tials P. T. 

PoRtER, Walsh, a gentleman 
of considerable celebrity in thi^ 
fashionable and literary world, 
published Travels through Russia^ 
and wrote the following dramatig 
pieces : 

1. The Chimney. Cornet\ M.E, 
1797. N.P. 

2. Voluntary Contrihutions, OcC» 
Int. 1798. N.P. 

He was found dead in his bed. 
May. 9, I8O9, at Dawlish Villa, 
near Bath, supposed by the burst- 
ing of an abscess on his liver. 
Pott, Joseph Holdbn, pre- 
is a Mr. Henry Porter, of bendary of Lincoln, archdeacon of 
!3hurch College^ in the uni- St. Alban\s, and formerly of St. 
of Oxford, and bachelor of John's College, Cambridge, is a 
who, he tells us, was fa- son of the late eminent surgeon, 
Mr. Walter Porter, some Mr. Percival Pott. He has writ- 
ntleman of the royal cha- ten several Sermons and Charges to 

the Clergy ; and published, in 8vo. 
1782, a volume of Elegies , wiib 
Sdmane, Trag. 
Potter, Henry. Of this au- 
thor we know no particulars. Ha 
wrote one piece, called 

The Decoy. O, 8vo. 173S. 
poTTEft, John, M.B. was a soft 



Ef , Robert, is author 0/ 
ssa. T. 8vo. 1788. 
ALi Abraham, was the 
a clefgyman, and for some 
rried on the business of a 
th and jeweller on Ludgato 
Failing in this, he com- 
bookseller in the Strand, 
li he was not more success- 
!e finished his career as a 
?per at Drury Lane Theatre, 
:ahnot learn the time of his 
having written, 
Undo and Sophronla. T. 
58. 
^te Indiscreet Lover, C. SvOi 

he Cody of Bagdad, C. O. 
The Songs only printed. 
n timer. T. 8vo. 1796. 
er. Miss Anna Marian 
some good poems and no- 
author of 
'^air Fugitives, M.E. 1803. 

'er, Henry, author of a 
c piece which made its 
nee in the latter part of 
Elizabeth's reign, entitled 
^wo angry IVomen ofAhing" 
St. 4to. 1599. 
^Athen. Oxon, vol. i. p.781.) 



1 master of the choristers at 
inster, in the reign of King 

I. And, althousfh Wood 
)t mention that gentleman 
iter, yet, as the date ot his 

which was in July I6OO, 
ne year subsequent to that 
ibov$*aientioned play, wf 
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<if ft branc\ of the late Archbishop Gardens i and be enlisted tindar 
Potter's family : his father was his banner^ to assist that gentle- 
author of A System i>f Matkemu* man in the management of tboso 
tks, published many years since, Elysian scenes^ which he con- 
in octavo ; The Authority of the tinned to do for Mr. Tyers during 
Old and New Testament, &c. &c. his life, and many years afterward 
This son was born in London, for the family of Mr. Tyers, during 
ftbout 1734 J for bO early as the which he wrote several hundred 
year 17^4 he published some songs, ballads, cantatas, &c. j but 
jpoems, in one of which it was as- a difference happening between 
aerted that the writer was only him and them about the year IJJJn 
twenty years of age. Having re- he resigned and retired, 
ceived the best classical education. At different intervals between 
he studied mathematics and physic those periods, for relief from t 
principally with his father, and strict application to the duties of 
afterwards made some progress in his station, his playful geniui 
the science of music. About the painted with comic huihour the 
year 1756 he settled in the west real scenes of life, under the tiUei 
of England, in a situatiom by no of Arthur O' Bradley y The Curate ■■, 
means suited to one whose mind of Coventry, The V'irtuous Vil* 
was perpetually engaged in a va- lagers. The Favourites of Felkiijf 
tiety of pursuits. Here he pri- and Frederic ; all novels, 
vately continued the study of phy- About the year 1768 he pub-, 
aic, and established a periodical lished a critique on the dramatiCf 
paper, printed weekly at Exeter, performances at both houses, ini' 
entitled The Devonshire Inspector 5 newspaper, which was afterwardi' 
in which^ though so young a man, collected and printed in two vo« 
he discovered much genius and lumes, under the title of Tki 
•olidity of understanding. Theatrical Review, said to hav& 
In 1762 he left Devonshire, re- been written by a society of gen-j^ 
iturned to London, and for a time tlemen, but in reality the sole' 
read the music lecture at Gresham work of our author. But, whiltji 
College. Soon after this, his en- he soared on the pinions o^ geniuv"^ 
terprising genius introduced him his sedulous industry did not dis*/ 
to the acquaintance of Mr. Gar- dain to stoop to more laboriout^j 
rick; and he occasionally con- efibrts, where utility bears the palmil 
cected himself with the theatre, from novelty^ and accuracy super- I 
by writing several good prologues sedes the splendid excursions of^ 
Jtnd epilogues; having also a con- the imagiiiation. Of this, his cor«^^ 
liderable hand in the pantomime rections and additions to The Ge^n 
cf The Rites of Hecate ; or, /far- «era/ Gflak?//eer of Salmon, Ogilvy*#i 
lequin from the Moon; and the £00^ o/*if^oa</$, the copious and da^d 
masque of Hymen, written on the borate indexes to Dryden's Trans- ii 
tnarriage of the Princess Au- lation of Virgil's Works, &c. &c* 
gusta with the Hereditary Prince are proofs in general circulation, 
cf Brunswick, and jointly set to From what cause we know notf. 
music by himself and Mr. Arne. but soon after his resignation of' 
His connexion with Mr. Garrick the appointment at Vauxhall, hil 
brought him acquainted with circumstances suffered an unforta- 
Cbe late proprietor of VauxhaU i;iatei:evolution« wh€axheleft£ng« 
4 
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and went to the continent^ t^in Mtts. Doci, entitled Muncin 
e he was not inattentive to Mourning; or. Fiddlestick in ihe 
interests of his country, in Suds ; and of 
nunicating what intelligence The Choice of Apollo, Ser. 4to, 
►uld procure for the service of 1765' 

rnmentj and at Leyden, or Potter, Robert, was of Ema- 
in. he renewed his medical nuel College, Cambridge, B. A, 

J 741, M. A. 1788, and preben- 
dary of Norwich. His first pre- 
ferment was the vicarage of Seam- 
ing, Norfolk. He was a character 
of the highest distinction as a clas- 
sical scholar. The literary world 
is most intrinsically indebted to 
him for excellent poetical versions 
of the three Greek tragedians. He 
published, 1774, an 8vo. volume 
of poems, most of which had be- 
fore appeared separately, many- 
very pretty compositions, particu- 
larly a beautiful farewell hymn to 
the countr)% in imitation of Spen- 
ser. Three years after this, his 
translation of ^schylus made its 
appearance in a 4to. volume, and 
he published The Words of has since been reprinted, with the 
ise, a little book in 12mo. addition of notes, in two volumes 

8vo. Of the excellence of this 

translation, it is hardly possible to 

say too much j many of the parts 

are so exquisitely beautiful as to 

leave us in doubt whether any poet 

could have accomplished the task 

with greater success. In 1/81 he 

published the first volume of his 

translation of Euripides, in 4to. j 

and, the following year, the se- 

; obsolete, and many parts of cond j and, 1788, that of Sopho- 

indecent for the virtue of cles, in the same size. These last- 

Bsent age. Mr. Potter's task mentioned versions are, on the 

revise this work, modernize whole, inferior to his first produc- 

iguage, cleanse the Augaean tion, yet they are each of them ex- 

and adapt the notes to the cellent performances, and even su- 

in the late translations of periortothose'of Mr. Wodhulland 

ites, to which he added Dr. Francklin. Besides these very 

laborious works, Mr. P. publish- 
ed, in 4tD. 1 783, jIn Inquiry into 
some Passages in Dr, Johnson's 
lAves of the Poets-, and, in 1785, 
p 4to. a translation of Tht Oraciit 



js, and took a degree in phy- 
From this time, it is said that 
:voted himself entirely to the 
ice of physic, and the study 
lite literature, 

his publications mentioned 
\y may be added, his Obser^ 
ts on Music and Musicians, 
»hed in 8vo. in 1/62, which 

extracted from his Music 
res, read at Gresham College, 
t year ; The Hobby Horse, a 
:teristical satire on the times^ 
idibrastic verse, published in 
a weekly paper in The Led" 
intitled The Humourist, but 
> not recollect how long it 
:ontinued. About the year 



ting of moral subjects, di- 
. into chaplera, under differ- 
jads, in the manner of The 
my of Human Life. In 1 768 
oduced The Festivou$ Notes 
m Quixote, printed in one 
e 12rao. This wbrk had 
published by one Edmund 
n, Esq. as early as the year 
the language of which was 



Dotes, applicable to modem 
and manners, and a£Bxed a 
I index, not in the original 
He was also author (1780) 
irlesqoe satire against a cer- 
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toncerfiing Balyhn, and the Song Euripides and Sophocles; forlisd 

of Exultation, from Isaiah, chap, of whose plays, see Wodhuu 

jtiii. and xiv. ; A Sermon on the and Francklim^ respectively, ia 

Thanksgiving jfor the Peace, 1802. tliis volume. 

By his death the republic of letters Pottingxr Jsr abl, wasbrought 

has lost one of its best and most up to the trade of bookselling, and 

unassuming ornaments. His man- served his apprenticeship to Mr. 

ners were simple, and his life ex- Worral. He for some time kept 

emplary. He was a scholar of the a shop in Paternoster Kow, whew 

old school ; and nothing tempted he projected a^variety of periodical 

him to relinquish divine and polite publications 5 many of which prov 

Jiterature. It was not till after he ing unsuccessful^ he was under 

had completed his last translation^ the necessity of relinquishing that 

that of Sophocles, that Mr. Potter branch of his business, and opened 

obtained any preferment in the a circulating library near Great 

/church higher than that of vicar of Turnstile. This also not succeed- 

Lowestoft. He had been a school- ing, he delivered Stevens's LecturtWh 

fellow of Lord Thurlow, and had on Heads, at Islington 5 and after^t n 

constantly sent his publications to wards derived his principal supportjn 

that great man, without ever solicit- from his pen, in which he unbap 

ing a single favour from him. On pily met with occasional interrup-Jc 

receiving a copy of the Sophocles, tions from a disorder in his mind. 

however, his Lordship wrote a Ho has published, 

ihort note to Mr. Potter, acknow- 1 . The Methodist, C. 8vo. N.D. 

ledging the receipt of his books [1761.] 

from time to lime, and the pleasure 2. . The Humorous Quarrel} or» 

they had afforded him, and re- The Battle of the Greybeards, F. 
quested Mr. Potter's acceptance of Svo. N, D. [ 1 76I .] 

a prebendal stall in the cathedral The following also has been ascrib* 

of Norwich, which, with his vi- ed to him : 
carage, rendered him comfortable 3. The Duenna, Com. Op. 8vo> 

for the remainder of a life devoted 1776* 

to those pursuits which best be- Powbll, Geosgb, was both 

come a profound scholar and a an author and actor^ His father#, 

true Christian. He was found says Gildon, was an ancient player^ 

dead in his hed, at Lowestoft, who was then (1698) lately dead, 

aged 83, August 9, 1804. His His abilities as a performer, were 
translation of iEschylus contains much superior to those which bff 

the following plays, viz. possessed as a writer. When it i« 
JL. Prometheus chained, considered that he was esteemed at 

2. The Supplicants, one period of his life a rival to 

3. The Seven Chiefs against Betterton, bis excellence 'on tht 
Thebes. stage • will scarcely be disputed* 

4. Jgamemnon, The irregularities of his life fre- 

5. The Choephorcf, qnently disabled him from exeiV 

6. The Furies, ing the. talents which he was al-* 

7. The Persians, 4to. 17775 lowed to possess j aiid his negli- 
Svo. 1779* gence permitted a rival to obtain 

He also published, as we have a superiority over him, which io 
BMoUQned ab^V^^ (^fOJilajjoDs pf ths end attached him so stronglf 
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ttle, that he lost the favour 
iblic, and died some tirae 
jar 1714. He was buried 
ult of St. CJement Danes, 
haracter as a performer 
learly seen, by the follow- 
jnt of the respective me- 
Wilks and himself, ex- 
rom the Apology for the 
?olley Cihher : '* though 
e and ear nature had been 
cind to Powell, yet he 80 
ost the value of them by 
heedful confidence, that 
»nstant wakeful care and 
:y of Wilks left the other 
lind in the public esteem 
>probation. Nor was his 
ry less tenacious than that 
Iks; but Powell put too 
trust in it, and idly de«- 
the studying his parts, as 
•boys do their exercise, to 
it day J which commonly 
them out proportionably 
ve. But Wilks never lost 
ir of precious tirae, and 
ti all his parts, perfect, to 
n exactitude, that I ques- 
f in forty years he ever 
nes changed or misplaced 
icle in any one of them, 
master of this uncom^ 
lligence, is adding to the 
' nature, all that is in an 
power ; and this duty of 
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'' quality of diligence, Wilks haS 
** the advantage of a sober cha* 
*' racter in private life, which 
/'Powell not having the least re- 
'' gard to, laboured imder the un-* 
" happy disfavour, not to say con* 
'* tempt, of the public, to whom 
" his licentious courses were no 
** secret : even when he did well, 
*' that natural prejudice pursued 
*' him I neither the hero nor tho 
'' gentleman, the young Ammon 
'' nor the Dorimant, could conceal 
'' from the conscious spectator thft 
" true George Povtelh*' 

An instance of Poweirs intem- 
perance is recorded in the preface 
to The Relapse of Sir John Van- 
brugh. The characters which ho 
performed with the most applauso 
were Alexander *, and the heroes 
of Dryden's wildest tragedies 5 ho 
was not, however, unsuccessful in 
the representation of comic scenes, 
having, as Gibber observes, no in*- 
considerable portion of humour* 

He wrote, 

J. Alphonso, King of Naples, 
T.4to. 1691. 

2. A very good Wife. C. 4to. 
1693. 

3. The Treacherous Brothers. T. 
4to. I6g6. 

4. The, Impostor d(feated 5 or, A 
Trick to cheatVie Devil. 4to. 1698, 

Besides these, he wns the pub^ 



ig perfect, whatever actor lisher of the following perform- 
liss in, he will propor- ances : 



1. The Cornish Comedy. 4to, 
1696. 

2. Bonduca ; or. The British 
Heroine. T, 4to. 1696. 

3. A New Opera called Brutus 
of Alba; or, Augustas Trin^ph, 

h all his intrepidity very 4to. 1697. 
he diffidence and concern Powell, James, is author of, 

1. The Narcotic. F. 8vo. N.D» 
[1787.] 



f find, that nature may 
een kind to him in vain 5 
>ugh Powell had an as- 
3 that covered this neg» 
jch better than a man of 
lorfesty might have done. 



lat he was to say made 

>e tho look of what he 
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be»ide9 t}u9 indispensable 
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2. Private Theatricals, F. 8vo. 

N. D. [1787] 

Powell, James. The follow- 
ing play has been published by a 
person of this name : 

Tke Venetian Outbiw his Court* 
try's Friend. Dr. 8vo. 1805. 
But wheib* r he is the same as 
mentioned in the preceding article, 
we know not. 

Powell, Martin. The name 
of this person is very familiar to 
the English reader, from the fre- 
quent mention of it in The Spec^ 
iator. He was the master of a ce- 
lebrated puppet-show, and is said, 
in the title-page of the following 
piece, to be the author of it : 

Venus and Adonis ; or. The 
Triumphs of Love. Mock Opera. 
8vo. 1713. 

Pratt, S. J. This is a living 
author, long known under the 
assumed names of -Courtney 
Mel MOTH. We are infonned, 
that he is a native of St. Ives, in 
Huntingdonshire, and was born 
on Christmas Day, 1749-50. We 
are told, that he was brought up to 
the church, but threw off the 
gown to attempt the stage, and, 
assuming the name of Melmoth, 
performed the characters of Phi- 
laster and Hamlet at the Theatre 
Royal, Covent Garden, in 1774> 
but with little or no success. 
After his fnilure in this attempt, 
he subsisted for some time chiefly 
by writing. He vhen became a 
bookseller at Bafh j in which 
city, and at other places, he 
occasionally delivered lectures on 
the English language. As an au- 
thor^ he assumed .the namq of 
Courtney: nnd both his assumed 
names liave frequently been united. 
He has produced nunderous works, 
both in poetry and prose, possess- 
ing considerable merit and popu- 
larity 5 but our limits will not ad- 
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mit, and the plan of our work 
does not require, our giving a list 
of any but his dramatic prbduc- 
tions, which are as follow : 

1 . Joseph Andrews. F. 1 7;^8. N.P. 

2. The Fair Circassian. T. 8vo. 
1 780. 

3. School for Vanity. C. 8vo. 
1785. 

4. New Cosmetic.C. Svo. 179O. 
5/ Fire and Frost. CO. Svo. 

1805. 

6. Hail Fellow, well met. D. 
Svo. 1B05. 

7. Love's Trials, C. O. 8va 
J 805. 

8. The Mine, Dr. Bal. N. P. 
g. The Saxon Princess. Trag, 

N.P. - 

10. The Vale of Petrarch. Dr. 
Poem. N. P. 

Preston, Mr. an itinerant ac- 
tor, who published in Dublin one 
piece, called 

The Rival Father. F* Svo. 1754. 

Pbeston, Thomas, LL. D. 
flourished in the earlier part of 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, was first 
master of arts and fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge, and after- 
wards created a doctor of civil 
law, and master of Trinity IJall io 
the same university. Jn the year 
1564, when Queen Elizabeth was 
entertained at Cambridge, this 
gentleman acted so admirably well 
in the tragedy of Dido, a Latin 
play, composed by John Ritwise, 
one of the fellows of King's Col- 
lege, and did moreover so genteelly 
and gracefully dispute before Her 
Majesty, that, as a testimonial of 
her approbation, she bestowed s 
pension of twenty pounds per an- 
num upon. him 5 a circiimstance 
which Mr. Steevens supposes to 
have been ridiculed by.Shakspeare 
in the Midsummer Night's Dream, 
at the conclusion of act the foartb. 
On tlie 6ib of Se^^U 156&, vrhea 
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bnian Muses, in their turn, 
honoured with a visit from 
oyal mistress, our author, 
iight more Cantabrigians, 
icorporated masters of arts 
university of Oxford. 
Preston wrote (about 1561) 
atic piece, in tlie old metre, 
I 

amenialle Tragedy, mixed 
bleasant Mirth, conteyning 
? ofCambises King ofPerda, 
e Beginning of his King^ 
nto his Death, his one good 
f Execution after the many 
Deeds and iirannous Mur* 
tmitted hy and through him, 
st of all, his odious Death by 
istice appointed, doon on such 
foUowethr B.L. 4to. N.D. 

performance, Langbaine 
», Shakspeare meant to ri- 

when, in his play of 
JK Part I. act II. he makes 
talk of speaking in King 
es' vein. In proof of which 
ire he has given his readers 
Lion ^om the beginning of 
^, being a speech of King 
es himself, which, on tlie 
count thai he quoted it, and 
being a good specimen of 
nner of writing of many 
at that period of time, we 
:e the liberty of transcribe 
he words are as follow : 

«ile grave and sapient, 
3rds of legal tram ; 
eares towards us bend, 
ark what ihall be sain. 

ikewi«;c, my valiant knight, 
manly acts doth fly ; 
}f fame the sounding trump 
3erse the azure sky. 

It woords, I say, perpend, 
your skil delate : 
/e that Mors vanquished hath 
that king of state; 

r due inheritance, 
that pnncety crown ; 
f sword of mighty forc^ 
I of great lenown. 
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Preston, William, a barris* 
ter at law, and one of the com- 
missioners of appeals, in Dublin^ 
gave the world, in 1793, two Svo* 
volumes of his poetical works. H© 
also published a letter to firyaa 
Edwards, Esq* containing obser* 
vations on some passages of his 
History of the tVest Indies 5 and 
died in Dublin, Februs^ry 2, ISO/, 
He was author of the following 
dramatic pieces ; three of which 
are printed in the second volume 
of the above-mentioned collectioa 
of his poems : 

1. Offa and Ethelbert. T. 8vo. 

1791 5 1793. 

2. Messene Freed. T. 8vo. 1 793. 

3. Rosmunda. T. 8vo. I793. 

4. Democratic Rage, T. SvOii 
1793. 

5. The Adopted Son. T. 

6. Siege of hwael, T. 
pRESTwicri, Edmund, a wri* 

ter of King Charles I.'s reign, who 
was author of one dramatic piece^ 
entitled 

Hippolitus. Trng. 12mo. "1651. 
By some writers he is said to 
-have been author of 

The Hectors. T. l650. 
Prior, John, the author of An 
Historical and ToUographical Ac-* 
count of Leominster arid its Fici* 
nity, 1795; and of An Historical 
Account of the City of Hereford^ 
179^5 wrote also 

The Seaman's Return. Op. F* 
8vo. 1795 

pRiTCHARD, Mr. This name 
apf>ears to one piece, called 

The Fall of Phaeton, 8vo. 1 736. 
The author is only said to be the 
inventor in the title-page ; but 
whether this term \^ confined to 
the pantomime intermixed with it, 
entitled 

Harlequin Restored i or, Tast0 
A-la-Mode; 

er is to be extended to the whol<i 
p p4 
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performance, does not seem quite 
Certain. 

pROBY, THE Right Hon. John 
JosQUA, Eari. of Carysfort> 
K. P. born August 12, 17 51, is 
Joint Guardian of the Rolls in 
Ireland, and brother-in-law to the 
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families in Berkshire. His father 
was representative of the county 
in Parliament. Our author was 
born, we believe, at Faringdon. 
He afterwards went to Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and was created 
M. A. July 3, 1766. The first 



Marquis of Buckingham and Lord piece, we can discover, by him, is^» 

Grenville, In the year 1/80 his Ode on the Prince of WaUs* s Birtht 

Lordship published A Letter to the printed in the Oxford Collection. 

Huntingdonshire Committee, in*- In lyQQ he published Beauty, a 



tended to show the legality, as 
VjqW as necessity, of extending the 
right of election to the whole body 
of the people, and of abridging the 
duration of Parliament. About 
three years afterward he wrote 
Thoughts on the Constitution, with 
a view to the proposed reform in 
the representation of the people, 
and duration of Parliaments. On 
the 24th of May 1800, he was 



poetical essay ; and this was fol- 
lowed by Faringdon Hill, in l774j 
Odes of Pindar, omitted hy Mr. 
West, 1775 ', The Art of War, trans* 
lated from the French of the King 
of Prussia, 177S ; The Progress of 
Refinement, \7^Z', Aristotle' s Poe* 
tic, translated, with a Comment 
tary j and two volumes of poetry, 
1.787, including several of the be- 
fore-mentioned pieces. We must 



appointed Ambassador to the Court also add,v^/^rf't/,an epic poem, 1802; 
of Berlin -, and in 1 801, to that of and a translation of the Hymns and 
6t. Petersburg. In 1810 his £pf^ra77i5 of Homer, 1810, These 



Lordship published, in 2 vols. 8vo, 
4lie following dramatic pieces ; 

1. Cuius Gracchus. T. 

2. Fall of Carthage. J, 

3. Monimia, T. 

4. Pohjxena, T. 
Procter, W. T. is the ^M^ 

thor of 

Joseph, S. D. 8vo. 1802. 

PUTTENHAM, GeORGE. This 

author lived in llie reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and was one of the 
band of her gentlemen pensioners. 
He is also supposed to have been 
the writer oi The Arte of English 
pQcsie, 4to. 1589; ^^ which he 



works, many of which have great 
nierit, and all of them are entitled 
to praise, will show that Mr. Pye 
has not lived an idle or useless life. 
In his poems he has displayed 
taste, fancy, and a polished versifi^ 
cation, and all his writings are 
favourable to the great interests of 
virtue and public spirit. Mr. Pye 
represented Berkshire in Parlia- 
ment many years ; and was some 
time in the Berkshire militia. On 
the death of Mr. Warton, in 
1790* he succeeded that gentleman 
as Poet Laureat. On the reform 
which took place in the West- 



mentions the following pieces as of minster magistracy, Mr. Pye was 
his own composition, though none appointed one of the commissioners 



of them have been published : 

1 . Lusty London. Int. 

2. The Wooer, luf. 

3. Ginfcocrutia. C. 

Pye, Henry James. This gen- 
tleman i^ descended from one of 



4be most ancient and i:es|>ectable ^vo. 1794 



of the Police, and is, w© are in* 
formed, a diligent and useful ma- 
gistrate. As a dramatist we art 
indebted to him for the following 
pieces : 

1. The Siege of Meavjf^ '^^ 
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idthide. T, 8vo. ISOO. 
^riorCiaim. C. 8vo. 1805. 
ted by Mr. S. J. Arnold.) 
;, Mrs. wife of the just- 
)ned gentleman,, wrote 



The Capricious Lady. F. 17?U 
N. P. 

She was the sister of Lieutenant* 
colonel Hooke^ and died Dec. 2.^ 

1796. 
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iLEs, Francis, was son of 
Quarks, Esq. clerk of the 
of Green Cloth, and pur- 
to Queen Elizabeth. He 
>om in 1592, at Stewards, 
:ient seat of the family, near 
3rd, in Essex 5 from whence 
s first sent to peter House, 
fterwards to Christ Church 
^e, Cambridge, for the com- 
g of his studies 3 and, on his 
I to London, became a mems- 
f Lincoln's Inn. He was 
time cuprbearer to the Queen 
themia, and .chronploger to 
ty of London ; and went over 
land as secretary to that truly 
prelate James ysher, Arch- 
3 of Armagh. But the trou? 
n that kingdom forcing him 
thence, he returned to hi^ 
) country, where he died, on 
th day of Sept. 1644, aetat, 
nd was buried in the parish-? 
h of St. Veda St, Foster Lane, 
orks, both in verse ^nd prose, 
umerous and well known, 
ularly his Diving Emblems, 
1 has been a good copy to the 
3oksellers, arjd is to this day 
jat request >yith one sort q( 
readers ; though, on account 
? obsolete quaintness of style^, 
1 most of the writers of that 
lade use of, his works, with. 
of ipanv 0^ his coateqiDoi:^- 



ries once in high repute, are noi^ 
totally neglected, or at least held 
in but slight estimation. Among 
his other works was a piece, en- 
titled The Loyal Convert, -for the 
writing of which he underwent a 
very severe prosecution, from tha 
usurped authority then in being. 

*' It is the fate of many (sayi 
^* Mr. Headley) to receive front 
^' posterity that commendation 
'^ which, though deserved, the/ 
ff missed of during their lives j 
^' others, on the contrary, tako 
** their full complement of praise 
^' from their contemporaries, and 
^' gain nothing from their succes- 
^* sors : a double payment is rarely 
f^ the Jot of any one. In every 
''■ nation, few indeed are they who> 
^' allied, as it were, to immorta- 
f^ lity^ can boast of a reputation 
f' sufficiently bulky and well- 
^' founded to catch, and to detain, 
^^ the eye of each succeeding ge- 
<^ neration as it rises. The revo* 
'*" Jutions of opinion, gradual im-* 
ff provements, and new discoveries, 
^' will shake, if not demolish, the 
f' fairest fabrics of the human in* 
^' tellect. F^me, like virtue, is 
*' seldom stationary j if it ceases 
f[ to advance, it inevitably goes 
" backward i and speedy are th« 
*' steps of its receding when com^ 
*' |are4 Wi4> tbo59 of ita a4v4|ip^«|j 
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^' Writers who do not belong to '^ 

*' the first class, yet are of distin- ^' 

*' guished merit, should rest con- *' 

*' tented with the scanty praise of " 

" the few for thci present, and *' 

** trust with confidence to poste- '' 

*• rity. He who writes well leaves " 

*' a xI»?jLtfl6 1^ «£» * behind him : the ^' 
♦' partial and veering gales of fa- 
^' vour, though silent perhaps for 

'* one century, are sure to rise in '• 

♦» gusts in the next. Truth, how- '^ 

*' ever tardy, is infallibly progres- " 

*' sive } and with her walks Jus- '' 

*' tice. Let this console deserted *' 
"Genius 5 those honours which, 
*' through envy or accident, are 

" withheld in one age, are sure to " 

^ be repaid, with interest, by Taste *' 

** and Gratitude in another. These •* 

«' reflections were more imme- •' 

«• diately suggested by the memory ^' 

9* of Quarles, which has been *' 

•'branded with more than com* '' 

*' mon abuse, and who seems '' 

*' often to have been censured ** 

<' merely from the want of being '' 

**^read. If his poetry failed to '* 

«' gain him friends and readers, " 

*' his piety should at least have se- " 

•' cured him peace and good will. *' 

*' He too often, no doubt, mis- '* 

"took the enthusiasm of devotion '* 

*' for the inspiration of fancy. To *' 

*' mix the waters of Jordan and '* 

*' Helicon in the same cup was *' 

•' reserved for the hand of Milton j ** 

*' and for him, and him only, to '' 

*' find the bays of Mount Olivet *' 

*' equally verdant with those of ^' 

*' Parnassus. Yet, as the effusions '^ 

•' of a real poetical mind, however ** 

** thwarted by untowardness of " 

'^ subject, will be seldom render- " 

" ed totally abortive, we find in *' 
'' Quarles original imagery, strik- 
*' ing sentiment, fertility of ex- 

*' pression, and happy combina- *' 
^ lioaf i together with a comprts- 









sion of style that merits the oW 
servation of the writers of verse. 
Gross deficiencies of judgment, 
and the infelicity of his subjectSj 
concurred in ruining him. Per* 
haps no circumstance whatever 
can give a more complete idea 
of Quarles's deg^dation, than 
a late edition of his Emblems } 
the following passage is extract- 
ed from the preface : ' Mr. 
Francis Quarles, the author of 
the Emblems that go under his 
name, was a -man of the most 
ctemplary piety, and had a deep 
insight into the mysteries of our 
holy religion. But, for all that, 
the book itself is written in so 
old a language, that many parts 
of it are scarce intelligible in the 
present age ; many of his phrases 
are so affected, that no person, , 
who has any taste for reading, 
can peruse them with the least 
degree of pleasure ; many of his 
expressions are harsh, ^nd some- 
times whole lines are included 
in a parenthesis, by which th« 
mind of the reader is diverted 
from the principal object. Hii 
Latin mottos under each cut can 
be of no service to an ordinary 
reader, because he cannot un- 
derstand them. In order, there- 
fore, to accommodate the public 
with an edition of Quarles's 
Emblems 9 properly modernized, 
this work was undertaken.* Such 
an exhibit ion of Quarles is chain- 
ing Columbus to an oar, or 
raakins: John Duke of Marl bo- 
rough a train- band corporal. His 
Enchiridion, Lond. l658, con- 
sisting of select brief observa- 
tions, moral and political, de- 
serves republication, together 
with the best parts of his other 
works. Had this little piece beea 
written at Athens or at Rome, 
ill aiub«r w««ld l^avt bMm 
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^' classed with the wise med of his 

'^ country. His sufferings, both 

*' in mind and estate, during the 

*' civil wars, were considerable. 

^' Winstanley tells us, he was 

** plundered of his books and some 

" rare manuscripts, which he in- 

*' tended for the press. Mr. Wal- 

*' pole and Mr. Granger have as- 

'^ serted, that he had a pension 

*' from Charles the First, though 

-'^ they produce no authority : it 

'^ is not improbable, as the King 

** had taste to discover merit, and 

*'^generositytorewardit. Wood, in 

*' mentioning a publication of Dr. 

*' Burgess, which was abused by 

** an anonymous author, in a pa m- 

^* pblet, called A JVhtp, and an- 

'' swered by Quarles, styles our 

'' author * an old puritanical poet, 

*' the sometimes darling of our 

*' plebeian judgments.'— Philips 

'^ says of his works, that ' they 

" have been ever, and still are, in 

" wonderful veneration among the 

*' vulgar.' Theat. Poet. p. 45, 

*• edit. 1660. His death was la- 

*' mented, in a copy of Alcaicks, 

by J. Duport, Greek professor 

to the university of Cambridge, 

" and one of the first writers of 

** that tongue this country has 

•' produced. See A Relation of the 

*' Life and Death of Mr, Francis 

** Quarles, by Ursula Quarles, his 

*' JVidoWy to which these verses 

*' are subjoined. See Lloyd's Mem, 

" p. 621 5 and Fuller's Worthies^, 

«' p. 335." 

Langbaine^ a great admirer of 
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his works, gives him' this amiable^ 
character : •* He was (says he) a 
" poet that mixed religion and 
" fancy together ; and was- very 
'* careful in all his writings not to 
*' intrench upon good manners by 
** any scurrility in his works ; or 
'^ any ways offending against his 
'* duty to God, his neighbour, or 
'' himself." 

In dramatic writing he only pro* 
duced one piece, to which even hit 
zealous advocate Langbaine gives 
no higher commendation than 
styling it an innocent, inoffensive 
play. It is entitled 

The Virgin Widow. Com. 4to. 
1649. 

Mr. Quarles had, by one wife, 
no less than eighteen children; 
one of whom, John, inheriting 
both his father's genius and his 
loyalty, received his education at 
Exeter College, Oxford ; and, in 
1642, being then but eighteen 
years of age, bore arms within 
the garrison of Oxford, for King 
Charles I. in whose army, it is 
said, he afterwards had a captain's 
commission. But, on the declen« 
sion of His Majesty's cause, he 
retired to London, where, in con-r 
sequence of his attachment to the 
royal party, he was reduced to 
write for a bare subsistence, and 
there continued in a poor and 
mean condition, till the great 
plague, which, raging in and about 
London, swept him away, witt 
many thousands morey in tbiS &• 
talyear 1665. 
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K. C. These initials dre pre* 
fixed to a volume of poems, in 
which occurs the following Ora- 
torio : 

Ruth. 4to. 1759. 
In which volume also mention is 
aoade of another, called 

Absalom, N. P. 

B. J. See Sa£FU£RD*s HoLt« 
Iday, 

R. T. These initial letters stand 
vn the title of one dramatic piece, 
entitled 

The Extravagant Shepherd. Past. 
Cora. 4to. 1654. 

There is no author who wrote 
dbout that time whose name would 
suit with these initials, excepting 
TbortKis Rawlins, of whom here- 
after: yet, without some further 
concomitant circumstances, we 
cannot think ourselves authorized 
to father this play upon him. 

Rapcliff, Ralph, was de*- 
icended from an ancient family of 
liis name in Cheshire, and received 
part of his education at Oxford, as 
Wood supposes at Bra^ep-Nose 
College, but it is uncertain whether 
he took any degree. He afterwards 
bent his attention to the education 
of youth, and obtained part of the 
Carmelites* house at Hitchin, in 
Hertfordshire, anno 1538, which, 
on the dissolution of the monas^ 
teries, had become unoccupied. 
Here he opened a sclxool, in which 
he had gregt success, soon grew 
rich, and was much respected in 
the neighbourhood. He formed 
one of the lower rooms into a 
stage for his scholars to act Latin 
and English comedies, in order 
that they might acquire confidence 
in public speaking. He lived scr 
v^ral ye^^s ^ter i55^j am) dipd 
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and was buried at Hitchin. It 
does not appear that any of his 
dramatic pieces were ever publish- 
ed, though he had many by him 
in the reign of King Edward VI. 
which he often told his friends he 
would never publish until they had 
remained by him nine years. Tha 
names of them are as follow : 

1. Dives and Lazarus. C. 

2. Patient Griseld. C. 

3. Friendship of Titus and Gi^ 
sippus. C. 

■4. Chaucer* s Melihee, C. 

5. Job's afflictions, T. 

6. The Burning of Sodom, T. 
7 » The Delivery of Susannah. T* 
8. The Burning of John Huss. T* 
g, Jonas, T. 

10. Fortitude of Judith. T. 

Ralph, Jambs, one of tb^ 
greatest "political, though not one 
of the greatest poetical, writers of 
the present age. Of his family* 
we can trace no particulars ; but 
it is said his descent was but mean, 
and that he solely raised himself 
from obscurity by his merit; a 
circumstance which redounds more 
to his honour than would a long 
bead»-roll of great ancestors, *' stuck 
*^ o'er with titles, and hung round 
^^ widi strings.'* 

Mi*- Ralph's first appearance ia 
the world, before he became dis* 
tinguished for his writings, was, 
as we are informed, in the cha** 
racter of a schoolmaster, at Phila- 
delphia, in North America ; which 
fen)ote situation i?ot suiting his 
active mind, he came to England, 
about the beginning pf the reign 
of George II. We have not learnt 
what was then the immediate ob- 
ject of his pursuit, but it was pro* 
babl/ 69mQthipg in the publip q^ 
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fices dependent on the court ; for 
he soon became a frequenter of the 
levees, and attached to some great 
men, to whom his abilities recom- 
mended him. He did not, how- 
ever, at first make any figure in 
the political world, but rather ap- 
plied himself to writing for the 
»tage, in which he was not very 
iuccessful. He also produced some 
pieces of poetry, particularly Night, 
a poem, of which Mr. Pope thus 
takes notice in his Dunciad : 

*' Silence, ye wolves ! while Ralph to 

Cynthia howls, 
** And malces night hideous ! Answer 

him, ye owls 1" 

This passage Mr. Pope has il- 
lustrated by a very abusive note, 
wherein Mr. Ralph's character is 
most unmercifully torn to pieces *, 
•which severity, it seems, was oc- 
casioned by a piece attributed to 
our author, entitled Sawney, a 
poem, in which the sacred tnum- 
viraie. Dean Swift, Mr. Pope, and 
Mr. Gay, were attacked. This was 
bigh treason itself. Mi*. Ralph 
was very falsely and injuriously re- 
. presented in The Dunciad, Mr. 
I'ope says, he was so illiterate, that 
he did not even understand i^'rench : 
whereas it is very certain that h© 
was master of the French and La- 
tin languages, and noc altogether 
ignorant of the Italian ; and was, 
in truth, a very ingenious prose- 
writer, although he did not suc- 
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slon. He had great expectatlont 
from the late Prince of Wales, who 
frequently made use of Mr. Ralph*a 
pen in the controversies in which 
it is well known that prince wad 
engaged : but, by the death of hi« 
Royal Highness, all our author's 
views of preferment were entirel/ 
cut off. At the accession of Geo. 
III. however, Mr. Ralph, though 
considerably advanced in years, be- 
gan to be again taken notice of, 
and his hopes were revived -, but^ 
alas ! the great circumventor of 
human expectations, death, put a 
final period to all his schemes^ 
January 24, 1 762, at his house in 
Chiswick} after suffering a long 
and severe affliction from the gout j 
of which disorder also his only 
daughter, about eighteen^ died ia 
a few weeks after him. 
His dramatic writings are, 

1 . Fashionable Lady ; or, Harh'^ 
quin's Opera. Svo. 1730. 

2. Fall of the Earl of Essex. T. 
8vo. 1731.. 

3. Lawyer's Feast, F. 8vo. 1744^ 

4. Astrologer, C. 8vo. 1744. 
One of Mr. Ralph's last produc- 
tions had also some relation to 
the stage, and was esteemed a very 
excellent and very entertaining" 
performance. It was entitled 

The Case of Authors by Prcfes^ 
sion, &c. 

Among other great political cha- 
racters, Mr. Davies tells us fLife 



ceed as a poet. His History of of Garrick), Ralph '^ was fre- 
England, commencing at the Re- ** quently with Lord Melcombe j 



iteration, is much esteemed, as 
were his political pamphlets, some 
of which were looked upon as mas- 
terpieces. He was likewise con- 
cerned in writing essays in several 
periodical papers ; in which he be- 
came so formidable to the ministry, 
towards the end of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole's time, that it was deemed ex- 
pedient tQ take him 0^ by a pen- 



'^but it is said, that a silly mis- 
'^ take of a domestic had very near^ 
" caused a rupture between them. 
*' My Lord gave orders to his ser- 
*' vant to go to the historian, who 
*' lived not far from his Lordship, 
*' at Isleworth, and take a card 
" with him for a dinner invitation 
*' to Mr, Ralph and his wife : the 
*^ fellow mistook the word coifA. 
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^ for cart, and set out with one luable'poet was a son of William 

•* foil speed to bring them to his Randolph, of Hamsey, near Lewes, 

*' Lord's house. This supposed in- in Sussex, Esq. steward to Edward 

^'dignity offended the pride of LordZoucb, by Elizabeth his wife, 

•' Ralph, who, witl^ great gravity, daughter of Thomas Smith, Esq. 

" sent back the messenger and his of Newnham, near Daventry, in 

" carriage, with a long expostu- Northamptonshire, at which place 

*' latory letter. However, I can- our author was born, on the 15th 

*' not vouch for the truth of this of June l605. He received the 

** story.** • early parts of his education at 

Ram KINS, Willi AM. To a per- Westminster school ; from whence, 

•on of this name are ascribed, being one of the King's scholars^ 

1 . Muhnutius Dunwalhw, P. he removed to Trinity College, in 
1598. ISI. P. Cambridge, at the age of eighteen j 

2. Hannibal and Scipto, P. I6OO. in which college he obtained a 
N. P. fellowship, and afterwards com- 

3. Scogan and Skekon, P. 16OO. meuced master of arts, in which 
N. P. degree he was incorporated at Ox- 
Ramsay, Allan, is said to have ford. Very early in life he gave 

been a barber in Edinburgh.. His p'oofs of an amazing quickness of 
taste in poetry, however, has justly parts, and he was not only esteem- 
raised him to a degree of fame ed an^ admired by persons of ge- 
thai may in some measure be con- nius at the university, but likewise 
'Sidered as a recompense for the highly valued and beloved by the 
frowns of fortune. His songs are best poets of that age in the me- 
in some esteem ; as is also one of tropolis. His extensive learning, 
his dramatic pieces, which pos- gaiety of humour, and readiness 
Besses merit enough to have been of repartee, gained him admirers 
suspected not to be his production, throughout all ranks of mankind. 
The names of them are as follow : and more especially recommended 

1. The Nuptials. M. 8vo. 1723. him to the intimacy and friendship 

2. The Gentle Shepherd, Past, of BenJonson, who admitted him 
Com. 12mo. 1729. as one of his adopted sons in the 

Oar northern bard, who died in Muses, and held him in equal 
January 1758, was father to the esteem with Mr. Cartwright, of 
ingenious Mr. Ramsay, a portrait- whom we have before made men- 
painter of the present age, and who tion. 

has likewise distinguished himself Oldys relates, that when Queen 

by gome tracts on various branches Henrietta-Maria was at Cambridge, 

of polite literature, particularly she upon some occasion pleasantly 

The Investigator. objected to Randolph, 

Randall, John, was the au- <* Pauper ubique jacct ;•• 

thor of one trifling piece, called ^ 1 . 1 t» j i l -.^m v 3 

The Disappointment. B.C. 8vo. ^"^ which Randolph wittily replied, 

1732. '* In thalamis, Regina, tuis hac nocte 

Randall, Thomas. To a per- jacerem, 

•on of this name is ascribed '* Si vcrura hoc cssct, « Pauper ubiquc 

The Prodigal Scholar. C. 1666. ^^^^ ' 

JJ. P. But see the next article. It may be doubted, however, whe- 

' JB^NOoi.? H> TaoMAa. Thuva* tber Queen Henrietta-Maria could 
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wpeak Latin, though Queen Eliza- 
beth could. 

Randolph's turn, in his drama- 
tic works, is entirely to comedy ; 
bis language is elegant, and his 
^ntinients are just and forcible. 
His characters are, for the most 
part, strongly drawn, and his satire 
well chosen and poignant. In 
fhort, it were to be wished, that 
some writer of merit would endea- 
f our at the raising him out of the 
obscurity in which his writings at 
present seem buried, by altering 
bis pieces, so as to render them fit 
for the present stage, or at the 
least giving the world a correct and 
•ritical edition of them. 
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the very time whep he was attdbi» 
ing the prime of life, at the very 
time when genius was beginning 
to be tempered by judgment, and 
fancy, to be moderated by experi* 
encej at the very time, in a word, 
when the most sanguine expects* 
tions were raised of a future harVest 
of luxuriant fruit, this flourishing 
blossom was cropped by the en?- 
vious hand of death. In short, 
according to Wood, being, too like 
the generality of men of abilities, 
somewhat addicted to libertine in- 
dulgences, and, in consequence of 
keeping too much company, and 
running into fashionable excesses 
will) greater freedom than his con- 



The dramatic pieces he has left stitution could' bear, he assisted ia 
behind him, of which the first five shortening his own days, and died 
were published after his death by before he had completed the age 



bis brother Mr. Robert Randolph, 
of Christchurch College, Oxford, 
are the following, viz. 

1. Aristippus. C. 4to. \63Q. 

2. Conceited Pedlar, F. 4to, 
1630. 

3. Jealous Lovers, C. 4to. l632. 



of twenty-nine years, at the house 
of William Stafford, Esq. of Bla* 
therwyke, in Northamptonshire, 
and was buried, with the ancestors 
of the family of Stafford, in an aisle 
adjoining to the church of that 
place, on the l/th of March l634» 



4. Muses* LooHng-Glass. C, 4to. soon after which a monument of 
.^638. white marble was erected over hit 

5. Amyntas. Past. 4to. 1638, grave, at the charge of Sir Cbristo- 

6. Hey for Honesty , Down w'uh pber (afterwards Lord) Hatton, of 
Knavery, C. 4to. 1651. - Kirby, with an inscription upon it. 

In the book of the Stationers* in Latin and English verse, written 



"Company, 29th of June I66O, is 
entered 

The Prodigal Scholar, Com. by 
Thomas Randall. [Probably an 
trror for Randolph.] 

The fourth of these was, in 



by our author's intimate friend 
Peter Hausted, of whom we have 
before had occasion to make men- 
tion, and give some account, in 
his proper place. 

Randolph has been supposed. 



the year 1748, revived at Co- and not without probability, to 
Tent Garden theatre, and is re- have written the Latin play, called 



printed in Dpdsley's Collection of 
Old Plays, It is probable that, 
had a length of days been per- 
mitted to this author, he would 

have produced many more valu-^ a volume in 8vo. inclpding 
able pieces, some of which might 1. The Convent, ' Mus. Dr. 
have become brilliant ornaments to 2. Cottage of the Cliffs. Mu% 
the English stage 3 but, alas I at Draou 



CorneHanum Dolium, C. 12mo* 
1638. 

Ran N IE, John. A person of 
this name published, about 180^^ 
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$, The Deserted Tower, M* D. ried into it. He was some timer 

4. The Exiles. M. D^ member of the Middle Temple; 

5. Job, S. D. but, looking on the dry study of 

6. The Lowland Lassie, M. D. the Jaw as greatly beneath the at-^ 
Kaspe, R. E. This writer, who teution of a man of genius, quitted 

'l^as formerly librarian to the Land- it, for the pleasure of ranging in 

grave of Hesse Cassel, is author the more flowery fields of poetry : 

of a few works in natural history, but here again he seemed Averse to 

which have acquired him some re- labour, rather choosing to pluck, 

putation. .He has also translated and form nosegays of those flowers^ 

irom tlie German one piece> which had been planted by others^ 

failed than, by the cultivating of any 

Nathan the Wise, Philosophical untilled spot, to obtain a genuine, 

prama. 8vo. 178I. tight of inheritance In the product 

Rastall, John, was born in of his own industry. In a word^ 

London, and educated at the uni- he was an arrant plagiary; an<L 

▼ersity of Oxford. Returning to although, by boldly daring to en- 

1ms native place, be set up the ter the lists, in a vigorous oppo-v- 

trade of printing, which was then sition to Mr. Dryden, the powecr 

esteemed a profession not unworthy of his antagonist stamped a degree 

of a scholar, or man of letters, of distinction on him which h» 

He was very intimate in the family would never otherwise have ob— - 

of Sir Thomas More, whose sister tained; yet it is, perhaps, the onljr 

Elizabeth he married, and was claim he can properly lay to pub— 

extremely zealous for the Catholic lie notice j and Mr. Dryden mighty*, 

cause, and a great hater of tlie with great propriety, have retort—^ 

proceedings of King Henry VIII. ed on him in the words of Ajax : 

Pox says, our author was converted « i,se tulit pretium jam nunc certami- 
by John Frith. He died at Lon- nis hujus, 

don in 1536, having, according to *' Glui, cum victus erit, sti&cuM ccrtasa^ 
Wood, besides other works, writ- ferctur." 

ten Mr. Ravenscroft's dramatic piece# 

'^ A new Interlude, and a mery, are twelve in number, and are ft# 

'^ of the Nature of the iiu Elements J follow:' 

*' declarynge many proper Poynts 1. Careless Lovers, C. 4tot# 

*' of Phykisophy naiurall, and dy^ l673. 

*' vers straunge Landys, kc.*' 4to. 2. Mamamonchi. C. 4to. 1675*1 
From internal circumstances it 3, Scaramouch a Philosopher, icc^ 

seems to have been printed about C. 4to. 1677. 
1510. 4. Wrangling Lovers, C. 4tar 

Ravenscrott, Edward. This 1677. 
writer, or rather compiler of plays, 5. King Edgar and Alfreda, Tr^ 

Jived in the reigns of Charles II. C. 4to. 1()77« 
and his two successors. He was 6. English Lawyer, C.4to,l67S^ 
descended from the family of the 7 , London Cuckolds, C. 4to.l68:^*_ 
Ravenscrofts, in Flintshire ; a fa- S. Dame Dobson, C. 4to, l68#- 
mily, as he himself in a dedication g, Titus Andronicus. T. 4tc7« 

asserts, so ancient, that, when I687. 
William the Conqueror came into 10. Caniirlurif Gu^is, C. 

jCpgUA^i pms of bift A&|>lei jnax« J^S^i. 
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inatomist. C. Aio.lQgj. 
\taUan Husband, T. 4 to. 

LiNs, Thomas, was prin- 
graver of the Mint, in the 
)oth of King Charles the 
d Second, and died in that 
ment in 1670. He was 
jly acquainted with most of 

and poets of his time, and 
)r amusement only, not for 
for, in the preface to his 
ly, he thus addresses the 

«' Take no notice of my 
(says he), for a second work 
is nature shall h.ardly bear 
have no desire to be known 
threadbare coat, having a 
g that will maintain it 
y." The pieces which pass 
is name are the following : 
^.beUUm, T. 4to. l640. 
yni Essence, C. 4to. I677. 
inbridge Wells. C. 4to. 
(Ascribed to this author.) 
ilso published a hook of 
under the title of Calanthe, 
i8. 

», JosKPH. It seldom hap- 
it a strict attention to bust- 
bund compatible with poe- 
suitSi Our present author 
example that they may be 
He was born at Stockton, 

county of Durham, in 
1723, and succeeded his 
n the business of a rope- 

His parents were Presby- 
who, with the. rest of his 
nnexions^ were little qua- 
md as little inclined, to 
ge him in those pursuits 
:b he afterwards bent his 
a 5 and by which he is now 

to be distinguished from 
lis predecessors. His ori- 
sstination was not to the 
; was brought up to ; but 
ice printed a whimsical ac- 
}{ himself ip a periodical 
I.. ' . ' 



publication^ it may not be impro- 
per to quote his own narrative of 
the early part of his life. 

*^ I aqa, by Divine Providence, 
*' the sole surviving male of a very 
*• ancient family. My ancestors^ 
*' as far as I have been able to rake 
'* them out of the rubbish of ob- 
*' scurity, for three generations 
" preceding my father, could nei- 
" ther read nor wTite. The gen- 
" tleman, by whom 1 had the 
" honour to be begot, was a very 
" eminent passport or baiter ma- 
" ker; and, notwithstanding tlie 
'' hereditary ignorance of the fa- 
*' mily, made such a considerable 
" progress in literature, that he 
** was able to cast accounts, and 
*^ scrawl a letter on business so 
'^ Intelligibly, that he could be 
*' understood by a major part of 
'^ those with whom he had any 
'^ dealings. His natural abilities 
*^ were very extensive, though he 
*' was no conjurer in learning; and 
" so fully was he convinced of the 
'' disadvantages of illiterature, that 
'* he was determined to give bis 
'' children as good an education as 
*' his purse and their capacities 
*' would admit. 

*' As my elder brother's upper 
*^ chambers were not extremely 
*' well furnished, my father was 
^' in no great anxiety about giving 
^' him a liberal education ; but a 
** certain brat of the family raising 
*' his expectations, he was resolved 
*' to spare no pains or expense in 
'* the cultivation of his understand- 
" iug. At seven years old, little 
" master, videlicet, my sweet Self^ 
" was to be put into Gaffer Hoole's 
<' leading - strings to the Latin 
^' tongue ; but being at that time 
^^ seized with an ill-natured ague, 
" which, some few intervals ex- 
*' cepted, visited me almost thfce 
** years, my entrance into gram- 
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'' mattcal trammeh was po^pfmed. 
*' My fathier> being under great 
** grief and (perplexity, on accoiltit 
^» of my tertian visit, used every 
*' method in his power to rid thte 
'* house of so troublesome an in- 
'* tfudier 5 dnd at length succeeded, 
** by employing an old snarler of 
'♦ the feduity t6 bark him out of 
the family. I was no sooner 
fireed from tny late engagement, 
'' thaA a second*hand grammar 
'* was purchased, and 6t the iirtt 
•' quarter-day I was to begin mj 
" Latin J but an unlucky accident 
"liad almost disconcerted th6 
*' Scheme of my education : this 
** was no less thati tb6 death of my 
^' honoured papa. 

" Wheii the violence of our 
*' grief for the loss of our vommoh 
" supporter was over, ways and 
•* ftifeants Were to be found oat fot* 
•* the maintenance 6i a widow and 
*' six chfldren . A council of threfe 
^* was accordingly called, which 
*' was composed of two female 
** wry-feced Presbyterians, and an 
''old cankered shipwright, of the 
**^me sect, who^mJglrt with jus- 
'* ticfe bfe callfed the greatest old 
^* woman of the three. They 
'* xlnanitnously iigreed, thiat my 
*' brothi^r *b<iuld be instructed ih 
•'"OUr paternal o<^cupation, to keep 
•♦op the dignity pf the family 5 
<''butcduld ndt, till a Aer various 
"meetings, and a great cotisump- 
***tion of tobacco and old pipes, 
"'t€solVfe how to dispose of Pil- 
♦•^arlic. Oiie of them was fdr 
** lessening the amallclaim I seeiti- 
**^^ t&haVe to' manhood, by pilt- 
'* ting tne 'prentice to a tailor, att- 
"other io a barber > for tiiey^efy 
•' widely observed, as I was but a 
*' very piiny chap, and much of 
*' the family of the Slims, I should 
♦' bot be able to endure any hiird 
^'i&bour. it was at iait itdaol?-* 
'2 
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'' ed, nenme contradkenh^ thitl 
'♦ should, at a prc^)er age, be put 
*♦ to a cabinet-maker. This re«o^ 
*' lution had assuredly p^sed tbt 
'♦ maternal assent, had not a gen^ 
*' tleman of learning, a distant re* 
*' lation by my mother's side, in- 
*' terposed, and offered to supply 
♦♦ me with books and board, till I 
had perfected my education at a 
grammar-sched. Thisgeneroui 
proposal, though opposed witb 
" great warmth and bitterness by 
*' my fnamnia*s privy-council, vai 
•* prudently accepted by my mo- 
" ther, who was not a little ele- 
^' vated with the hopes of her soni 
*' arriving at the dignity of thurop- 
•' ing the cushion. Well, I wai 
'' put to school, and hurried with 
** such vast rapidity through Messre. 
" Hoole, Lilly, Cato, and Cordc- 
'* rifis, that tny master declared I 
** was the finest boy he had ever 
** under his care. Before I bad 
" been a fortnight <entered in 
*' Mynheer Erasmus, I had tfa« 
" misfortune to lose wy master, 
** who died of a distemper not uo* 
*^ common in this island, a scold- 
ing wife. A successor was im- 
mediately called from that great 
nursery of bum-brnsber«, Ap- 
pleby scbod. With this pre- 
ceptor, after the first half yesr, 
I lived in perpetual utieasiness, 
'* on account of bis notorious, not 
** to ^ay vi]>anons» partiality to tb« 
^*, viear*s nephew, between wteoita 
"and myself' there was asgreatifli 
*' emulation as, perhaps/ was ewt 
*' known in those great sc^mJnafie* 
*' of literature, the schods oi^io^i 
'* and Westminster. Under thi» 
'* gnimmatical tyrant, leartiing be- 
" came the most insupportable 
'^ burden : however, being wea- 
*' ried out by the usage of tWs 
*' rascally pedagogue, I %^^9 
«• thratjgh- my tilery, ^rid ^s'|>fM 
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"^f before I had beeu four 0Q.0"tii5 " geti^er upiiecessary to a balter- 
♦<' fi^te^ in ray mw situation, J " maker. Well, what was to bo 
V ,waj8 rpo^t barbarously torn from '/ done ? I was ^o gharaied With 
f-* gCAQc^ jtp supply tbe place of the *' my cousin Shakspeare, ,tbat 1 
*' deq^aspd. jJLll ihy Latin book's *'. could not forget hirp j angl ^O 
*^' (Were inliiiedi^tely ^ited by the *' read him openly was downrigh^i 
t*' order of the cpuncil, ancj inha* *' defiance to ray tnother and li't?f 
*' nxaoly kept frotji me xwiib a« '' ministry. In tbi? exigepcp f 
.*' much strictness ^s pen and ink '' bad recourse to a Variety qf 
'* frQip a state- prisoner; by which "wiles, by which I secured to 
I*' JCn^^s i?ay progress in that Ian- '* n^self the pleasure of perusing 
/•' |;uage ;hatb been no further $er- '' my favourite ai^thojr .without 4i** 
**' ;vice^l)te to J0[\e , than in teaching *',covery.'* 
*' nae to write tolerable ^ramaijU" Jt would ^e ^ndles$, J^r. Re^ 
*' ip wy mqtber-toagi^^e. This; ^dds, to give an accqqat qf ^ t^e 
** thougii jt $eeme4 to mt an aqt cpnteritio^s,\em^)a,rrassmen(^s, at^J 
>* of great oppiqssio^, ;«rasjiQ more uneasinesses, hie underwent for 
f*^^* .t^i^Jithe^ .effect of sound policy J .many years; all which were /o* 
*• jfpr i|t ^^s very sagely concluded, $i^fficient to divert tkim iron?! djca-* 
*/ tt^at ^my Joye of learning would .matjc poetry, >yhiqh through evcirf 
*^ naturally iriqreaj^e my aversion period of his life seems to bayp 
//,tO b^ix).ejss. ijpvveveri .under been .the object of bis particular' 
/* \\^&i^ r^str^ints I cpuld ^ot be regard. In .17^7 he tnade a visil: 
" geasy ; and, 3s L^itip aiithors were to LondiJn, led to it rooi^t probablr 
^* denied me', with my j>ipali al* py his affection for the drama. la 
^* lowance I porchahed an odd, J1750 he married f and haying^ 
J' crabbed, unfa.shiona\ile book, 4®sire to transplant himself to t^^^ 
^' called Paradise Lost, iJvritten by neighbourhood of the rnetropplis, 
^*.a s^n of darkness, one John he, in the beginning of 1757, ac- 
*♦ Milton. Tnis author at first complished his desigp,, and setljf^ 
*'.y^s,;9^ bard fc^r rpe, but by himself in Sun Tavern J'iel^Si'. 
♦'freqi^eat reading I beg^p to un- where h^ continued durlqfg ^thp 
" derst^n^ and i;eiisb him. After remainder of his life. 
*' I h^d ^pv^ed old Common- Mr. Reed, at all tiipes, h^d ift* 
f'.)if5(Ba)th, ;i hired, at the import- teimined tliat his attentipip to h^ 
*'• ant sum of two-pence a wej^k, trade should not be diverted fc^yhia 
J^.;^ ,q^^er, oj)soletp author, that theatrical amtisements. In a pub- 
.f'./pU ni^y perhaps jiave he,ard of, lication c?f his, in 1/^9^ called^ 
«' one William Shakspeare, a great Sop in the Pan, he si^ys, '*'l b^t^ 
'"playwright; but unluckily, while *' a lasiy life, and .mu?t have m/ 
J^ 1 .W^s pei'using.th© ijrst volume, '* hands or l^ead employed. Whi^ji 
*f' i.was ^et^cted ty a dissenting '' my hempen calls are brisk, /a;ij> 
" c]erg)'.naap, .yyho was loved id *' nqi aJ home fo ike M^se^ } .Jjut 
.•' 9ur iafnily. Th^s gentleman, "when my trade grows dull, jf 
«f though a man of great worth " ^m glad to r^!si,^Q U^ep: La({j[« 
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<^ ships.'* lb 1784 he published sided at Stockton, and \< 
An Epitaph on the late illustrious was in no very affiuent 
Earl of Chatham i ^vo, } and in stances, a person who had 
1786 printed St. Peter's Lodge, a about 2000/. in the sea 
serio-comic legendary Tale, in Hu' thought proper to leave 
dibrastic Verse, Svo. which he in- whole of his property. Ii 
scribed to the Prince of Wales, immediately on the deatl 
In this year a fnonopoly of hemp testator sent for his next of 
took place, which it was supposed very generously and disint 
would have a pernicious effect on relinquished the whole of 
the shipping of the kingdom. On quest to them. He was ] 
this occasion he published A Rope's of considerable genius, an< 
End for Hempen Monopolists j or, mixed more in the worlc 
A Dialogue between a Broker y a have made a better figure 
Ropernaker, and the Ghost of Jonas matic writer. He had 
Hanway,Esq. In which are repre^ portion of humour, and 
pented the pernicious Effects of the his observation reached h 
Bise in the Price of Hemp. By a with accuracy. The mei 
halter-maker, at the Service of all vention would with great 
MontypolzstSy 8vo. His last per- be denied him. As a 
formance'was The Retort Cgurte^ character was very amij 
ousi or, A candid Appeal to the was hospitable and gener 
Public, on the Conduct of Thomas and affectionate to his 
Linley, Esq. Manager of Dry.ry frank and open to his frie 
Lane Theatre, to the Author of ritable and humape to all 
Dido, Containing original Letters He has written mai 
and just Remarks on the Manager's which have never been 
arbitrary and indefensible Rejection published, besides the fol 
of that Tragedy. 8vo. 1787, A 1. The Superannuated 
long, sedentary course of life, with F. 13mo, 1745. 
little exercise, brought on a dis- 2, Madrigal and TVullei 
order, which terminated his life, Trag. Svo. 1758, 
15th 'August 1737, at the age of 3. The Register Office. 
<)4. A' few days aftpr he was bu- 176I. 
ried in" Bunhill Fields burying- 4. Dido. T. 1767. i 
ground. His property, which was 5. Tom Jones. C.O. t 
considerable^ he left to be divided 6. The Impostors. F. 1; 
between his three surviving chil- Bbbs, T. D. is autho 
drep in equal proportions. Iver and Hengo. Dr 

Mr,' Reed's character deserves a 4to. 1795. 
few words, if uprightiiess and in- Rsbves, Joseph, a t 
tegrity hav« any claim to the re- of Exeter, or its vicini 
tnembradce of mankind. In a life lated into Latin Addison 
passed with so Htlle variety, few Cato. T. 8vo. 179^ 
opportunities present themselves Render, Dr. Wu 
for tixe display of heroic virtues, teacher of the German 
the Ion mots of life, as Dr. John- in this country, translat 
•on justly called them ; yet one Count Benyowshy. 1 
instance did occur, which we shall 1798. 
relate : At the time Mr. Rded re- fijirTON« H. a celebn 
4 
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^n the picturesque in horticulture^ 4, and l7, failed of success on tht 

"who has published^ in a folio vo- stage : 

lume, an elegant work, entitled i; IVerter. T. 8vo. 1786, 179.6. 

Sketches and Hints on Landscape 2,Elma. T. I786. N. P. 

Gardening, In 1804 he printed 3. Dramatist. C, 1789, 8vo» 

t^o volumes of Miscellanies, in 1793. 

8vo. including 4. The Crusade. Hist. Roni. 

'OddlFhims. C. Acted at Ips- 1790. N. P. 

wch. 5. Notoriety. C. 8vo. 1793. ' 

Revet, Edward. Of this au- 6. How to grow Rich, C. 8vo. 

thor we can trace nothing further 1793. ' 

than that he must have lived in the 7. The Rage ! C. 8vo. 1795. 

reign of King Charles II. and that 8. Speculation. C. 8vo. 1795. 

he wrote one dramatic piece, which 9. Fortune* s Fool. C. 8vo. 1796. 

•was a veryhasty, and therefore pro- 10. The Will. C. 8vo. 1797. 

bably not a very extraordinary, per- 1 1 . Cheap Idving. C. 8vo. 1 7Q7, 

fbrmance, having been begun and 12. Ltmgh when you can, C." 

finished in a fortnight, entitled 8vO. 1799- 

The Town Shifts. Com. 4to. 13. Afanog^ewen/. C. 8vo. 1799.' 

1671. U. Life, C. 8vo. 1801. 

Reynolds, , is author of 15. Folly as it Flies, C. Svo. 

Bantry Bay. Dec. Mus. Int. 1802. 

Svo. 1797. 16. Delays and Blunders. C. 

Reynolds, Frederic. The 8vo. 1803. 

Either of this gentleman was well 17. The Three per Cents. C. 

known, about forty years ago, as 18D3. N. P. '^ 

the attorney of the then famous 18. TAeCarava^r. S.G.R. 1803.* 

John Wilkes, Esq^ Our author Svo. N. D. 

received his education at West- 1^.- The Blind Bargtuh. C. %vo. 
ininster school, through which he ^ 1805. 

passed with distinguished reputa- 20. The Delinquent. " C. 8vo. 

tion, and was destined t6 the prac- 1805. 

tice of his father's profession, iri 21. On/ o/*P/ace. Mus. Farce, 

"which he passed through the ini- 1806. 

tiatory exercises. But it was not 2'£. ArUtroAon. F. I8O6; N.P. 

long before he abandoned it for 73, Deserts of Arabia, Gr. Op.' 

the more pleasing attractions of Spec. I8O6. N.P. 

the theatre. He began with 24, Begone dull Care, C. 8vo. 

■writing tragedy; but pretty earlj^ 1808. * , 

discovered that he had mistaken 25. The Exile. M.D.O. 1808; 

his talent, and produced The N. P. 

Dramatist y a comedy, which was 26. Free Knights, Op. Dr. Svo., 

submitted to the public at Mrs^. 1810. 

Wells's benefit. May 15, 17S9'. Reynolds, Johw. Philips men- 
He here seems to' have found his tion? a writer of this name as 
strength, and from this time we translator of 
hear no more of his tragic at- Amtnta. ' ' 
tempts. The following is a list of Probably the same as was pub^ 
Mr. Reynolds's performances, of lished anonymously in 4td. 1628, 
-which only those numbered 1^ 2, Rhodes, George Ambross. 
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Of this gentleman vrb Ichbw ho 4to. 1792 ; Jifo<?ef w ^dnce, i U% 

mor^ thaa that he U aiithor qt erri, 4tp. 17^3.5 AfdiWd,, or 7)S« 

^ib«. T. Svb. isoiS. Dyin^ Penitent, a poetical episilcj 

Bhodes, ftiCHA^b,M.D. This 4to. I795. XV'e have also oi this 

author was of a good extractibp, gentlendan^s production ttvo pla^s^ 

being the son of a gentleman of viz. 

tonddn, and probably born in that 1. Emma. Dr. iirn6.l8o4. 

1* 1 t* 'i'"'i '• 



metippojis, though in wliat year is 
not alpparenit. Tie received the 
rudiments of his (education in 
Westminster school 5 from whence, 
being at that time well grounded 
in grammar, and in the practical 
par^ bF music, he was transplanted 
to pxford, .where, he became a 
student in pnristchui-ch College, 
But took only one degree in arts, 
at which time be nriade.cer'tairi com- 
positions in music. From theiice 



2. Odin. Dr. limb. 1804.. 

Richards, Nathanabl. Or 
this author we find nothing tojiHer 
on record than that he was of Caiui 
College, Camj)ridge, wheire. in 
1634, he toot 'the degree of LL.S, 
ahd^ about the beginning of tfie 
civil war, published one dramallc 
piepe, entitled 

Messalina, the Roman Emperessi^ 
T. . 12mo. 1646. 

RicHARbsoN, Elizabeth, iba 



be went to France^ and took the daughter of . a tradesman in ihe 

degree of doctor in physic at Mont- city of London. She died bjf 9 

pel|lier( but, being of 0n unsettled consumption in the nionti of Oc- 

disposition, or perhaps . fond of tober 1779> ^ ^^^ months aher the 

travel, he from thence took a jour- appfear^nce of her only pli^'i called 

" driclbe T/ie Double JDfeceptidn. C. 1779, 



ney to Spain, where at Madri< 
died, and was buried in Ihe year 
lo6$. While he was at the uni- 
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we believe, at Hexnam, in jhjdrtfcr 
umberland, about 17^6. He'ep- 
tered at iSt. John's College, Capa- 
bridge, , in the year i 774, Dr^ 
J*erriis, the present iDean of 6a'ttle, 
and Dr.' Pearce, now pean of Eiyi 
were hjs tutors at tjie uniiversitv. 
tfnder the .superin tendance of tlijpse 



versity of . Oxford be wrote one 
play, entitled 

Florals Vagaries, C. 4to. 167Q. 

Rhodes, Thomas, wrote . 

The Sailor* s Of era. Svo. l/'S^. 

Richards, '■■ "' ■ ' > was the au- 
thor of pne, piece, acted fpr a be- 
iieii't, called . , , 

The 'Device | or. The Marriage two excellent scljolars, Mr. Ei; 
Office.' C. O., 1 777' , ?^\ P«^ • charj^soh 'acquifed sqund feariiTii 

Richards/George,M.A.. Fel- ^nd p correct taste. Hepossessepi 
Jow of Oriel College, Oxford, is indeed, an excellent understand- 
author of a beautiful poem, called ing, an(i a sort of intuitive kpow* 
The y^bopginal Britons, \yh\ch had ledge of mahkinci. Ko man.pjs- 
\>een publicly recited at Oxfor4 netrated more imrnediately lutt 
during an ^ct, in consequence of the motive's of cbndupt, or mori! 
f prize adjudged to its author, the readuy suggested thei true prih- 
donation of a person unknown. It ciples of action, lie distinguisbea 
was printed in 1791 > atid very near himsi^lf at college *by the eregaiicc^ 
the whole of the first impression beauty, and vigour, of Kis p^se 
>Yas solcj on the day of publication, and p|bettcal compositions. Tnj 
l^r. Ri(;hards has.publisheJl Songs deed, a love of the Mii^es y^ij 
cf ih 4^6ri^nal JSdrd^ ojf ^fiioinf Varly m life'tbok pbsse^ou of lj| 
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I, and olten iDterfefDd wit1| also educated fi>r the dmrdi at t!i« 

aboiioas duties of studj. He umvernty of Gbfgoir ; bot bad 

ed himself a student of the scaroelj commenced the itndj of 

lie Temple, in the jear 1779, tbeok^, when he was appointed 

tras called to the Iw in 1784. by the late Lord Cathcart, tiuor 

ary porsoits and political con* to bis sons. He accom p a n ied bis 

ms took np too OMich of bis Lordship and bis family to 8C 

to admit of his ponmi^ with Petersburg, on bis Lordship's cm- 

rient di%ence the stiyiy of bassy to Rossia, where they re- 

aw: otherwise, it is highly mained four years. This residence 

ibie that he would bare be- affiirded him the opportunity of 

i a distinguished orBament of coUectiiig the matienals for jn 

bar. The chief works, in entertainii^ book of Pwt^fff y 

h he was publicly known to jinecioUs. On Lord CoMbcan^^ 

taken an ostensit^ part, were letum to Great Britain, Mr. Rich* 

BolMad and The ProtnAomanf xdtaa aoooaipanied hi« pupils to 

, in the ooatpoauon of which the UDirersity of Glasgow, wfanv, 

kntswereooospkuous. — Mr. on the deadi of ProteMor Motf' 

mkoo, who was a lirm friend head, be was appoioted his mic- 

le Britidi CoiHtinitioo, had cessor in the chair of humanity^ 

Krit of perfect cooststeocy in To socoe of cor readers, perhaps, 

ofitical coodoct ; aod ^Ltbfol it mar be osefbl to fsaae, that by 

boieot, but no siatisfa dero- pro^e^sor of hcxnaoity is meam io 

to his party. So happily was Scotland, as it is oa the cnauatnt, 

axrity of hk temper blended pro^ssor of the langua^, liten- 

the rigour of bis undentaDd- tore, and actioaities. a£ 
that he was esteemed by bis 
saries in pobticai prix^cipScs, 
A as by a Tety ia?7e ardt of 
Is. He was bnxizbt into 
meot asa fmbrr for New- 
in the coonsry of Orawall, 
is Gene tkr Ddv of Nor* 

dw:3p 
d anj Bi guifc bed peace. Mr. 

of a 



&d Jane 9, I^CB, ia i^ 



oodafBagiiioc Heads; b^- 






In 1774 Mr. Ryhardfon pob« 

lUastrmiwm tf v>m 

^s Drmmctic C&armcUn, Im. 

1779 and 176O be ocxxr-ocffid the 

m The Mhrmr 
tger : in T^yt iBrrm-, Ncsw 
8, 24, and TQ ; r* 7*r Lunger, 
Xo. 411* In 17S4 1^ «:?re the 
pcil^ Es§mtf$ sv Sc-ci»>'«r'f Drm^ 
m^dc C*mrm€Ur9 4/ is^MMrd tke 
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criticism were, in 1797> collected Horatio, and Moneses, mih diii 

into one volume, with an uniform tinguished applause; a circumstance 

title of Essays on some of Shak- that will be readily believed by 

speare* s DramaticC^racters, v;h\ch those who are no strangers to his 

has passed through several editions, judicious and graceful manner of 

His dramatic pieces are two in speaking in thev pulpit. Young 

number, viz. Cibber> being likewise a Wyke^ 

1. The Indians. T. 8vo. 1790* hamist, called on Dr. Ridley soon 

2. The Mcdd of Lochlin, L. D. after he had been appointed 
8vo. 1801. * chaplain to the £ast India Com- 

Rider, William, M. A. All pany at Poplar, and would have 
we can learn with relation to this persuaded him to (]uit the church 
author is, that he took his degree for the stage, observing that it 
of master of arts some time in the usually paid the larger salaries of 
reign of James I. and that he wrote the two. For great part of his life 
cue dramatic piece, Ncntitied he had no other preferment than 

The Twins* T. C. 4to. l655. the small college living of Westow, 
It had, however, been acted as in Norfolk, and the donative of 
early as l6l3. Poplar, in Middlesex, where he re- 

RiDLEY, Dk. Glostek. This sided. To these his college add- 
. worthy divine was descended col- ed, some years after, the donative 
laterally from Dr. Nicholas Ridley, of Romford, in Essex. Between 
Bishop of London, who was burnt those two places the curricle of 
in the reign of Queen Mary, He his life had (as he expressed it) 
was born at sea, in tl eyear 1702, rolled for some time almost per- 
on board the Gloucester East India- petually upon post-chaise wheels, 
man, to which circumstance he and left him not time for even 
was indebted forhis Christian name, the proper studies of economy, or 
He received his education at Win- the necessary ones of his profession. 
Chester school, and from thence Yet in this obscure situation he 
was elected to a fellowship at New remained in possession of, and con- 
College, Oxford, where he pro- tent with, domestic happiness; 
ceeded B. C. L. April 29, 1729. and was honoured with the inti- 
In those two seminaries he culti- mate friendship of some who were 
vated an early acquaintance with not less distinguished for learning 
the Muses, and laid the foundation than for worth : among these, it 
of those elegant and solid acquire- rirjay be sufficient to mention Mr* 
meats for which he was afterwards Christopher Pitt, Mr. Spence, aod 
so eminently distinguished, as a Dr. Berriman. To the last ^^ 

?oet, an historian, and a divine, these he was curate and executor. 
)r. Ridley, in his youth, was much In 1756 he declined an offer ^} 
addicted to theatrical performances, going to Ireland as first chapl^^^ 
Midhurst, in Sussex, was the place to the Duke of Bedford ; in retu ^'^ 
where they were exhibited; and for which he was to have had t^® 
the company of gentlemen actors choice of promotion, either ^^ 
to which he belonged, consisted Christ Church, Canterbury, We^^' 
chiefly of his coadjutors in a tra- minster, or Windsor. His nr>^" 
gedy hereafter mentioned. He is desty inducing him to leave t^ 
said to have performed the cha- choree of these to his patron, ti^ 
racters of Marc Antony, Jaffier^ consequence was, that he obtain^ 
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eof them all. In tydS he 
ihed The Life of Bishop Rid- 
n 4to. by subscription^ and 
d by it as much as bought 
SOO/. in the public funds, 
e latter part of his life be 
be misfortune to lose both 
)Ds^ each of them a youth of 
as. The elder, James, was 
r of The Tales £>f the Genii, 
loroe other literary perform- 
. Thomas, the younger, was 
by the East India Company 
vriter to Madras, where he 

sooner settled than he died, 
e small-pox. In \y65 Dr. 
Y published his Review of 
')s*s Life of Cardinal Pole-, 
in 1768, in reward for his 
rs in this controversy, and in 
er, which The Confessional 
ced, he was presented by 
3ishop Seeker to a golden 
nd in the cathedral church 
iisbury (an option), the only 
•d he received from the great, 
g a long, useful, and laborious 
devoted to the duties of his 
ion. At length, worn out 

infirmities, he departed this 
lov. 3> 1774, leaving a widow 
our daughters, of whom the 
xiarried one (Mrs. Evans) has 
shed a novel, in two volumes, 
'as buried at Poplar ; and the 
ving epitaph, written by Dr. 
h. Bishop of London, is in- 
;d upon his monument : 

ri« S. £. 

Glostep.us Kidley, 

Vir optimus, integerrimus; 

Vcrbi Divini IViim'ster 
Peritus, fidelis, indefes&us: 

Ab Academid Oxoniensi 
ro meritis, ct praefer ordinem, 
r4 Theologii Doctoratu insignitus. 

Poeta natus, 
roriae facultati impensiusstuduit. 

1 fuerat in concionando facundus, 
inmorum animis diu insidebit; 
lam varii eruditione instructus, 
ripta ipsius semper testabuntqr. 
lit tcrtift die mensii Novembris, 

A. D. i77f, i£tads 72. 



Two poems by Dr. Ridlfl^y on^ 
styled Jovi Eleutherio ; or, An Of* 
fering to Liberty > the other called 
Psyche -, are in the third volu(ine 
of Dodsley's Collection. The se- 
quel of the latter poem, entitled 
Melampus, which he left behind 
him, was, after his death, pub« 
lished in 4to. by the late George 
Steevens, Esq. for the benefit of 
his widow and family, with a 
portrait of the author, engraven 
by Hall. His claim to a place ia 
this work arises from the following 
dramatic performances yet remain** 
ing in MS. viz. 

1. Jugurtha, T* 

2. The Fruitless Redress. T. 
This latter play was written du* 

ring a vacation in 1728, and was 
the joint production of Dr. Ridlej 
and four friends, viz. Dr. Thomas 
Fletcher (fellow of All Souls, Ox- 
ford, afterwards Bishop of Kildare), 
Dr. Eyre, Mr. Morrison, and Mn 
Jennings, each of whom wrote an 
act, on a plan previously concert- 
ed. When they delivered in their 
several (H'oportions, at their meet- 
ing in the winter, so uniform was 
the style, that few readers would 
have known that the whole was 
not the production of a single 
hand. This tragedy was offered 
to Mr. Wilks, but never acted. It 
is observable, that the fourth act, 
by Jennings, which is dispropor- 
tionably long, contains a passage 
extenuating suicide, which after* 
wards proved to be his own uq- 
happy fate. 

RiroN, John Scott. See 
Byerley. 

Bitwise, John, born at Saul,in 
Norfolk, educated at Eton school, 
elected fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge, 1507, married Diony« 
sia, daughter of Wm. Lilye, whomy 
in 1522, he succeeded as master of 
St. Paul's school. He compiled^ 
in Latin, one play out 6f Virgil, 
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not 

irrHcb was acted before Cardinal 
Wokey -with great applause^ and 
is cn\kd 

Dido. T. 

EiTtRs, Mr. This atJthor wa« 
• Jesuit, who lived, we believe, in 
the reign of James I. and wrote 
OQt play, entitled 

The Tractor, T. 4to. 1035. 
whlch,\re i magine, was never a cted 
fei its original form } bnt, falling 
Into tbe hands of Mr. James Shir- 
ler, he, with very considerable al- 
•crati<ms and improvements of his 
t>wn, brought it on the stage, and 
jpublished it among his own works. 
Bfr. Rivers composed this piece 
"while he was in confinement in 
ffewgate, on account of some po- 
Ihica^ and religions concerns, in 
which prison he died. It was af- 
^•CTwards, viz. in liygi, revived 
^►Irti'Sticcessj and after that again, 
with some alteratiorw, by Mr. 
CJhristoplTer Bullock, the comedian . 

Robe, J. Of this bdy we can 
|eam no account. She wrote <m^ 
*p\»y, called 

YTie Patt^l Legtrcy. T. 8vo. 1723. 

HoBEnnE^u, John Petph. A 
Jivirrg writer, residing in Hamp- 
ifcire, descended of a very ancient 
and respectable Frenjch Protestant 
feroily. After receiving a liberal 
edncatron, h^e was for some years 
•occes^Uy engaged ifi commer- 
cial parsuftsj but by the early 
'decline 'of an iieredrtary arthritic 
cansth'tttion, he was induced to 
'q«it the temple of Plutus for that 
of Apollo, and his priestesses tbe 
"Muses. He has two sons upon 
tbe civil establishment of jthejion. 
TBasrt India Company j 3 third, 
ti^ho died ia year or two ago, had 
tntich flistingnished himself in po- 
lite literature in Bengal. Pur au- 
*flior is an active literary member ; 
*»nd, 'besides an infinity of jeux 
*itesptih, m Terse and prose^ spat- 
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tered through the most popolaf 
miscellanies of the day, he wai 
the originator and principal sop- 
port of a literary weekly sheet of 
considerable merit, publisbed at 
Chichester; as well as the foundet 
of a prominent library society, 
upon proprietary shares, at Ports- 
mouth. His drartiatic effusions, at 
the Lewes, Chichester, and Ports- 
mouth theatres, are numerous ; and 
as an amateur performer upon oc- 
casions of charity or beneficence, 
he has several times been received 
with great applause, particularly 
in his own Alarmist, Besides a 
principal part in a most poignant 
satirical poem, and a collection of 
FttgUive Verse and Prose, dedicated 
io his school-fdlew the Eari of 
Moira, he has prodtrced the fol- 
lowing pieces as his daim to ft 
place in the present work : 

1. Point of Honoitr. F. 179^. 
N.P. 

2. Si. Andrttu's Festival. Dr. 
«at. 1795. N. P. 

3. 7%(?-<^&irf«7si?. Int. €lvo. 1603. 

4. The Maniac MxMM.lA^M, 

N.P. 

5. TAt?fJwof)^/«.Tr.Dram.4805. 

TI. P. 

6. -Cornelia, D.A. I2n90. I8I6* 
Roberts, William, brother 

of the present high master of %t* 
Paul's school, wrote 

Ahradates and Panthea. Trag. 
1770. N.P. 

This gentleman was formerly an 
officer in the army j but has for 
many years quitted tbe service, 
and devoted his attention, with 
considerable success, to the educa- 
tion of youth on Wandsworth 
Common, in Surrey. He publish"- 
ed, in 1782, Tlioughts upon Crea^ 
lion, &c. and two years afterwaid^ 
an 8vo. volume of Poetical At* 
tfntpts, 
' '.^oBjB&TSi Jajij^j, l3,au^Qr of 
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ft*/* BfUdHriia. Loyal Sk«tcB, ydtith he wrote one *iece, called 



ftVo. 1794. 

ftofelSRf ^, Mts§ R. fhJs hif 
#dS thfe Sister of far. Roberts, higb 

nfiasl^t <^^ ^t- f ^ul*s school, fe^- 
kide^i having writti^h Serihdns, ty 
t t'a'Sji and tr^nsiat^d Select Tdle$ 
Jrb)n Mdrmntel, dnd Milot's E!e- 
vMts 'of th HiHory of Ffdhci, 
ih6 was author of a play, hot act- 
ed, tailed 

Mcikciin. T. i3vo. 1^79- 
Siife diecl j^ahtiary 14, 17BS. 

ftofeERTS, William. Of this 
fcfer.<6h We know no tnore than 
that he is a barristfet* at Manchester, 
ih'd dtithot- of 

the i^giiites. €. 8*^6. 1^9 1. 

iRoit&TS'ON, — — , wa8th6 son 



Thit Ihlriguint( MiUiners and -^Z- 
iornies* titerks, MockTrag. l2mo« 
i738; 1740. 

Robinson, — — ^. To a gentle* 
tnah of this nanle is ascribed i 
translation from the Prench, of 

The Test of Love. M.£. iJ^J. 

RoHiNso?*, — ^, an actor ia 
the Plymouth company, who had 
A farce of his performed there, id 
1793, called 

A Trip to Plymouth Dock, 

RofeiNsoN, Mahy. This ladjr 
was a native of Bristol, and tbd 
daughter of a captain of a whaler 
there, of the name of i)arby>. 
Her father, at one period of hi« 
life, was in circumstances whicli 



tff 'a lady, who, in an accbuht oif promised our authoress a more 
her life, prinie(S ^t b^rby, in the ^respectable situation than that m 
J^ear lyi)! , declared herself to be \vhich she was afterwards distin- 



ifcie ^and-daiVghter of Uharles JI. 
fehe was carried to a Mr. Robert- 
s6h, grandson of a ^eritteman at 
t^xih, and for sohie tita'e iiv6d ih 
kfnileiice; but her husband failing, 



■guished. She was educated by 
Miss Hannah More, whose name 
we have already mentioned in the 
^fesent work, and under whom she 
n^ade a considerable proficiency iu 



Mie HVas obliged to exercise her the elegarit accomplishments of her 
Tn painting and filagree, sex. Ah^ut the time that she had 

finished her education, the misfor* 
tunes of her father coipmenced. 
He failed ih his business^ and, dy* 
ihg soon after, left our authored 
totally unprovided for. Thebeautjr 
of her face, the elegance of her 
figure, and her taste for poetry alid 
music, naturally pointed out the 
stage as a resource from the dis- 
tresses in which she had becioine 
involved. She was accordingly re- 
commended to Mr. Garr4ck, who 
proposed her first appearance to 
be in the character of Cordelia ; 
■but before the night fijccd upon 
Tor her performance, she becamie 
acquainted with Mr. ^biosoa, 
then a young lawyer, -who prm^ 

,., ,, . — o— •vaJl^ ^po^J ^^ ^o mlafffy liim^ 

wefnah, We believe, formerly living and ffermVpii^h lier design 6f ^p- 
}\ Kepdal^ in Westipoiland. In bis pe^iog oa t^ st'^ge. ^ uni6^ 



^nd other eftiployments, to suj^ort 
herself and her hiimerous family. 
t)dr author "was apprenticed to 
JMr. Cart*, ai'cliitect, at York, and 
ft described "by liis mother as 
thoughtless and extravagant. He 
^en't to JFrahce about the year 
1^790; after which period, We 'be- 
lieve, he was never heard of. 
"While h6 resided at York, he pub- 
lished there one drama, entitled 

The Heroine of Love. A IVtusical 
Jiece. 8vo. 1778. 

RoBER'TsoN, Mrs. This lady, 
a perfortoei* in the Newark com- 
'pkny,. lias produced 

Elkhda. Dram. Romance. I SOP. 

RoBiMTsbv, 1I/Ir. .^^, A gen- 
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wbicb had for its foandation pas- at the public school of Wttt« 
^n^ poverty^ and extravagance^ minster^ and thence removed to 
was not likely to produce any Trinity Hall,, in Cambridge ; of a 
tiappy effects. Dissipation and im- lay college of which in due time 
providence soon reduced them to he became fellow, and so remain'* 
great difficulties, which suggested ed till his death. He representecT 
a return to the fortner scheme of Canterbury in two Parliaments, 
ber devoting herself to the stage, and succeeded his cousin Dr. Ri- 
She accordingly appeared in the chard Robinson, Primate of Ire- 
part of Juliet at Drury Lane, and, land, as an Irish peer and English 
Improving in her profession, soon baronet, in October 1794, in con- 
became a favourite with the pub* sequence of the collatenil remain* 
lie. The part in which she chiefly def inserted in the Primate's patent 
distinguished herself was Perdita, He was author of several political 
in The Winter's Tale; sl part of pamphlets, at various pesriods of his 
little importance in itself, but life, and was much looked up to 
which was rendered uncommonly by the party in his county (Kent) 
interesting, by the beauty, grace, whose cause he espoused. His 
tod delicacy of the performer. On Lordship died at his seat at Monki 
this occasion, a distinguished, Horton, near Hythe, Nov. 30| 
blooming, and persuasive Florizel 1800, in his 88th year, 
stepped in from the. heights of life j Lord Rokeby was the brother of 
and Mrs. Robinson was induced the late celebrated Mrs. Montagu* 
10 retire from the stage in 1780, His heart was the very seat of 
io live in a state of ignominious simplicity, integrity, and inde- 
spletidour. She paid, however, pendence, and his intellect power- 
in her latter days, by neglect, po- ful and commanding. He had a 
Verty, and decrepitude, for the few peculiarities, however, whidi 
.vanity and vices of her youth , and gave scope for many silly comments 
died at her cottage on Englefield and misrepresentations. 
Green, Dec. 26, 1800, aged about He is introduced to our readers 
40. She wrote many novels and as the author of a play, published 
poems, and three dramatic pieces, a few years after his death, viz. 
'viz. The Fall of Mortimer. T. 8vo* 

1. The Lucky Escape. M. F. 1806. 

1778* The songs only printed. Robson, Horatio, fs author of 

2. Nobody. Com. 1794. N. P. 1. Too loving by Half. Int. 

3. Sicilian Lover. Trag. 8vo. 1784. N. P. 

1796. 2. Look before you Leap, C» 

Robinson (Morris*), Mat- 8vo. 1788. 
TBBW, Lord Rokebt, of Ar« 3. Money at a Pinch, M. £• 

magh, in Ireland, was born at 1793. N. P. 
York in March 1713> educated Rochb, EugbniuSj has written 

. • He took the additional name of two dramatic pieces, viz.* 
Morris, in compliance with the will of a 1; WtlUam Tell. T. 8vo. 1808. 
relation ; but was so attached to his first 2. Invasion. P. 8vo. 1808. See 

name, that, in the title of a pamphlet Dramatic Appellant, in Vol.11, 
which he published mi^^^ We believe that this gentleman 

<al subject, he gave only the mttial of 1 * 1 j». r n^L r\^. 

bis second name, writing himself Mat- was lately editor of The JJajf 

tkna RokhsoH M^ Newspaper. 
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SoDD, Thomas^ translated from 
tiie French of Le Fevre, 
Zuma. T. 8vck ISOO. 
Rogers, Robxrt. This au- 
thor was better known as an officer 
in the army, wherein he acquired 
the commission of a major, than by 
any of his literary productions. 
His name is frequently to be met 
with during the course of the 
American war. He published a 
book containing an account of his 
jieveral campaigns, and a descrip- 
tion of the British colonies in that 
part of the globe. His claim to a 
place in this work arises from one 
dramatic performance, entitled 

Ponteach$ or. The Savages of 
Jmerka. T. 8vo. I? 66. 

RoKEBY, Lord. See Robik« 
^Otf (Morris), JVIatthew* 

RoLT, Richard, was bom in 
1724, or 17^> ^d is believed to 
have been a native of Shrewsbury, 
but descended from a respectable 
family of that name in Bedford- 
shire. A lady of this family being 
married to John Orlebar, Esq. one 
of the commissioners of the excise, 
this gentleman, who was of a very 
Cultivated taste, and had probably 
ieen some early productions of 
>oung Rolt, intended to provide 
.&r him, in an advantageous situa- 
'tion in. that department. To qua- 
lify him for this, he was placed 
^under an officer of the excise in 
the North of England. This hap- 
pened about the time the Preten- 
der made his inroad into that 
country in the winter of the year 
1745 3 when Roltj^ and one or two 
young excisemen, quitted their 
stations^ and went to the rebel 
army 3 as they alleged, only out of 
cariosity, but, as was reported to 
their superiors, with an intention 
to join them* He was in conse- 
quenee superseded, and obliged to 
give up all expectations from that 
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quarter. Being also related to thf 
celebrated poet Ambrose Philips^' 
then resident in Ireland, he soon 
after went over to iiim in Dublin. 
But Philips was then preparing to 
leave Ireland, whence he removed 
to his native country in 1748, and 
soon after died 3 so that Rolt failed 
of procuring any establishment in 
that country. 

Rolt had probably been bred to 
the law 3 but he had early recom^ 
mended himself to persons of dis* 
tinction3 for his poem, entitled 
Cambria, which had originally 
been composed (in 1748) in five 
books, and was then intended for 
the patronage of Sir Watkin Wil- 
liams Wynne, Bart, the popular 
patriot of Wales, to whom Roh 
was well known, was afterwards^ 
when it had been corrected, and 
reduced to three books, shown to 
Frederick Prince of Wales, by 
CreneralOglethorpe and Lord Mid- 
dlesex (who was himself an ele- 
gant poet) 3 ' and he had per- 
mission to inscribe it to Prince 
George, bis present Majesty, when 
it was printed in 4to. in the spring 
of the yedr 1749. 

By the above-mentioned, and 
some other eminent persons, Rol; 
was encouraged to undertake bis 
History of the General War, which 
terminated in 1748. This was 
published in four successive vo- 
lumes, Svo. and procured him a 
correspondence with Voltaire. He 
was also engaged to write The Life 
of John Earl of Crawford, an 
officer of distinction. The above 
publications do him no discredit. 

Being an author by profession, 
he was constantly employed by th\e 
booksellers in successive compila- 
tions, historical, commercial, &c. 
and in periodical publications, in 
which be was concerned with 
Smart and others. In one of these. 



Sua^rit are said to b^ave been bound public respr^ Of the^ be coiDf 

;by a contract, to one O^vid^i^&c, a posed a.kiQy.e ap bi^ndfed ; supply* 

jpkMl»Usl|er> ^ leagage ip i^ ^>ber ing, at the sbpftetf AQUce/^the 

^)4eruUQ^> a^ th^ tl>is jcpnt^act demands of ^oiuwical .€;0iP4:io3erf fo^ 

^as to lem^n in for.ce *' for i}^e those ^ur^ieoteFtaipoai^aUs^ariBg 

'•^ ^erm pf ninety-iii^e ye^^." So n?any yfars. 

<^8urd aa efDgag€^n>e4it we ca^ only I4r- itolt was likewise jbrtyfUofjai 

j^xnpixxp to the dictates of rap^jloua twj^ $u)art iu souie theatrical ,ea* 

avarice and submissive f^ver-ty. ^terpr^se^ at <he Little Tji^at/e in 

Of the expedient^ to iWih^ch the ^he jH[aymarKet. tie w)as aftefr 

jtjrad^ of bo9l^*^a]cii\g con^pe^s iit^ y/artifi md io jiaTe joined witi 

^rQfeAS9r<^ to Ij^ve ^eqqeurit^j ^^ S^Ufterin ascliemeof the like nsf 

]aaye 9 cur.ious ipstance ^in ^Qtpie iture. This circuixi&taiMae vaiesi 

pubUc^t^ipn of Iitr. JLolt x-rr^-Mr. iis j-Qcprded by GburchiiJ, ao aoo 

Woodivg^^ ^ .^^^n ^f ^b cpfitheJatQf^editipQ^^f bis£o«i7M»; 
wife^ .b«ii)g in it^ia^ tWauG^ ^c-^ 
.quain1;ed wirh Captain .)q\^^ t^ptr 
.thall/ of , the Koyql regttpQ(it of ar- 



** Secret as night, with Rolfs exper'^i^nc'd 

aidj 
'^ The plan of future operations Idtd/*' 

•Mr. Kelt died March 2, 1770. 
IJe wap the author of^ 
^ JS^W. M! E. 8vo. 1754. 

2. the^qyai Shepherd. 0. SvQ. 

flM] 

3. J^mena^ Q. 8vo. ,17?^* 
.RpoME, Edward. This a^-* 

•thor was the son of an un^ertakejf 
for funerals^ in Fleet Street, and 
was brought up to the law. In th^, 
notes to The Huuciady b. iii, 1. 15?/ 
where he is introduced, he is s^jj 
tp have been a yirulept ^^^1 
writer, and ^o h^ye offended 1^9 



cillery, tlie seco^^ in copftrajwid ^ 
the J^&ge pf Surj^t, rwhece ;be ^<9d 
(pfan appplecMc tiit jn tl^ n^arcb 'to 
.tb^o^Uy^ i» February 17^. Thi^ 
^entleiid^lfi, hav Li[>g ib^en;6(a^ip$ie^ 
^t ,MmoT<''a, li^d njiade a^ e3^cui> 
^ioti, in 1753, to JtiUy^ ^f .v^iqli 
Jbe completed an f^ntire ;tpur $ ^apfl 
^beinga.ipan of curiosity; and ta^te^ 
^oted down in bis pocket-book aU 
4he fine pict;ures^ statues^ ^c. ^wj^)^ 
such remarks as .every ^where oc- 
curred to him, TUis pocket •:bpok 
^11 into the hands pf Mr. Wood^ 

jngton 5 who, at his fetuyn tP p^ ^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^ jj^^ p^- 
|;Dgland, g^ve it to Rojt, .^d he ^ 4^^^. ^ |J^ gentjeman ^^ 
/rpni.th.smaattsc.fiptjpurnal.-wuh Represented as guilty of malevuient 
.the he p^of former printed.travels, ^^^j^^^ ^. j^ a great man (Pisb^P 
.compiled a arge pct^avo vplurn^, l,,erbury), then under the prater 
which he published under the^title .^^ of Parliament. By the fal- 
of :rmvcls thjQugh Itak I cmfn- bwing epigram, he appears tp 
,tng new QTid cmioMS Obs^mtmns -^^^^ teeti inoi^efprtun^te^;^^^^ 

on hat Countn,: ^f //?^ ^«^^^ versaUon than In writing : 
authentic Account yet published ((f *>- ^ .?• ^ 

capital Pieces in Painting, Scfilp^ ,",You^ why Rp9fl>efliv^rtsy9u ,w^ 

tare, and Jrchitecture, that qre 40 
he seen in Itabf, By Jphn Norihafi, 
Esq. tSfc. ^c. &c. 1706. 

But Rolfs chief supplies wefr« 
fipfli wriMng cantatas, spngs, ^. 

for U^ TfeeAlre^ Y^u*b^l> :S*d- 



his jokes, 

** Yet if-hfe write?, is dull asotli^r IblkS* 
»< You wonder at it — ^Fhis, 6ir, is tW* 

case, 
f < The Kst i* Iq^t unless < he ^Ims M^ 

face." 

Mr.i&ppngy^^ the iathof Qciiol^ 
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succeeded his friend Hot- comedians, to various otfaer pa]t< 4^f 

s solicitor to the treasury^ the kingdom during the course of 

ed the 10th of Deoemher tiie winter. In 1 797 he published. 

After his death, one piece at York, an edition of Siiakspeare's 

, in which he received «omc Macbeth, 12«io. " with ftetes and 

loe from the celebrated Sir " emendations,*' ly himself, and 

en Yonge, was brought on embellished with kis portrait: a 

ge. It was called second edition of this work apt-^ 

Jovial Crew. CO. 8va peared in 1799, 8vo. His reason 

for this publication^ he relates io 

i performance, with further the preface i — the following am 

ions, was revived and acted his words : " I am master of fk 

jrears ago at Covent Gar- " puppet-show j and as, from the 

^ amaziag success. *' nature of my emplc^ment, I am 

E, Rev. JoHir^ one of the *' obliged to have a few jstock- 

8 of Merchant Taylors' '' plays ready for representation, 

, and rector of St. Martin's ** whenever I am accidentally vi- 

ch, is author of, '* sited by a select party of iadies 

i (garter of an Hour lefbre " and gentlemen, I have added 

•. Dr. Ent. 8vo, 1788. " the tragedy of Macbeth to mf 

^he Family Compact, F. *' green-room collection. The ai- 

N. P. " terations that I have «nade m 

hisoner, Mus. Horn. 8vo. '* this play are warranted, from a 

*' careful perusal of a jvery old 

Caernarvon Castle, M. E. '' manuscript, in the possession .of 

79©. " my prompter, one of who^ ao- 

s, Anna. See Brunton. *' cestors, by the mother's side, was 

s. Lieutenant William, " rush-spreader and candle-snuf* 

'* fer, at the Globe Play-house, 43 

2/ would She not? C. 1790. *' appears from tlie following m©- 

GH, William, a gentle- *' morandum on a blank page of 

>f Gray's Inn, formerly of •' the manuscript ; TA/> (/ay, iifofcA 

linster school, and Trinity *' the fourth, 1598, receimd the 

e, Cambridge, is author of '* sjim of seven shillings and f outs'" 

m%ino di Medic\, D. 8vo. '^ pence, for six bundles of' ru^sh^ 

^' and two pair of brass snuffers,** 
7E, Harry, This very sin- Our Commentator's erudition iike- 
:haracter was bom at York, wise manifested itself in a drama- 
year 17*^6. He was a tic piece which he wrote and pub- 
iter to the Duke of King- lished, entitled No Cure, no Paif. 
light horse, at the battle of In the early part of his life, he 
en, in the }'ear 1746, and distinguished himself by his filial 
5d the high sheriffs of York- aiieclion, in the support of .his 
as a trumpeter, at the as- poor and aged parents, through 
upwards of forty-six y.ears. tl>e various means abav(? detailejd : 
IS the master of a puppet- }'et, bowed down by age, poverty, 
and for many successive infirmity, and a long and painliil 
opened his little theatre in iilnew, pogr Harry Rov^e expired 
ty, during lhe:summer sea- in the poor-house, at York, Qcj. 2, 
and attended *his :arti^cidl ISQQ. 'Thaugh v<e have ak'^ad/ 
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mentfoned, we must h<5re again re- att'empt at oomedy he failed 5^ 

-cord, his dramatic productions, viz. ignominiously, that his Biter is nC^ 

1. No Cure, no Pay, M. F. inserted in his works ; and his oc-* 

8vo. J 794. casional poems and short compo^ 

2..Alacbeth, T. 8V0. 1799» sitions are rarely worthy of eitheir 

These pieces, however, we have praise or censure ; for they seena 

heard ascribed to a medical gentle- the casual sports of a rrind seeking 

man (Dr. Hunter) at York ; and rather to amuse its leisure than to 

that they were published for the exercioe its powers, 
purpose of procuring a temporary In the construction of his dra- 

relief for Harry Rowe, who at mas there is not much art; he is 

that time was in extreme distress, taot a nice observer of the unities- 

RowB, Rev. Henky, LL. B. He extends time and varies plac« 

rector of Rlngshall, in Suffolk, as his convenience requires. To 

and formerly of Eton school, is vary llie place is not (in the opi- 

author of nion of the learned critic froaa 

The Montem. Mus. £nt. 9vo. whom these observations are bor- 

1808. rowed) any violation of nature, tf 

He also published, in 1/9^, two the change be made between the 

volumes of Poems, in which, in acts j for it is no less easy for the 

The Poet*s Lamentation, he is un- spectator to suppose himself at 

derstood to hav^ described his own Athens in the second act, than at 

melancholy situation. Thebes in the first ; but to cliaDge 

RowE, NiCHQLAS, son of John the scene, as is done by Rowe, ill 
Rowe, Esq. Serjeant at law, was the middle of an act, is to add 
born at Little Berk ford, in Bed- more acts to the play, sfncean act 
fordshire, anno l673. His edu- is so much of the business as is 
cation was begun at a private se- transacted without interruptiont 
ininary in Highgate, from whence Rowe, by this license, easily ex- 
he was removed to Westminster tricates himself from difficuUiesj 
school, wheie he was perfected as in Lady Jane Gray, when we 
in classical literature under Doctor have been terrified with all tbe 
Busby. His father, designing him dreadful pomp of public execution; 
for his own protession, entered and are wondering how the ha- 
him, at sixteen years of age, a roine or the poet will proceed, no 
jstudent of the Middle Tfemple. sooner has Jane pronounced some 
He soon made considerable pro- prophetic rhymes, than— pass and 
gress in the law, and might have be gone — the scene closes^ and 
cut a figure in that profession, Pembroke and Gardiner are turned 
if the love of poetry and the belles out upon the stag'^. 
lettres had not too much attracted I know not (says Dr. JohnsoD)» 
his attention. At the age of that there can be found in his play* 
twenty-five he wrote his first tra- any deep search into nature, any 
gedy. The Ambitious Step-mother ) accurate discriminations of kindred 
the great success pf which made qualities, or nice display of p^S' 
him entirely lay aside all thoughts sion in its progress; all is general 
of the law. Rowe is chiefly to be and undefined. Nor does he inofi" 
considered (as Dr. Johnson ob- interest or affect the auditor, ©*' 
serves) in the light of a tragic cept in Jane Shore, who is always 
writer, and a translator. Ici his seen and heard wUb pity. M<^^ 
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racter of empty noise^ wiih 
imblance to real sorrow or 
ral madness. 

Dce then has Rowe his re- 

1 ? From the reasonableness 

priety of some pf his scenes^, 

le elegance of his diction,^ 

s suavity o( his verse. He 

moves either pity or terror, 

often elevates the senti- 

he seldom pierces the 

but he always delights the 

often improves the under- 

f* Being a great admirer 

speare, he gave the public 

)n of his plays 3 to which 
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2. Tamerlane. T. 4to. IjQi^ 

3. Foii' Penitent. T;4to. lyoil 

4. The Biter. C. 4to. 17'G6. 

5. Ulysses, T. 4to. J ^06. 

6. Royal Convert. T.4to. 17OS. 

7. Jajie Shore. , T. 4to. N. D. 
[1713.] 

9. Lady Jane Gray, iT. 4to* 
1715. 

Mr. Rovvef was twide tijarried ; 
had a soii by his first wife, and a' 
daughter by his second. 

He was a handsoriie> genteet 
man > arid his mind was as ami- 
able as his person. He lived be- 

r-y--, >^ loved, and at his death had th^ 

ixed an account of that honour to be lamented by Mr. 
ian's life. But the most Pope, in an epitaph, which is print- 
ed in Pope's works, although it 
was not affixed on Mr. Rowe's 
monument in Westminster Ab- 
bey, where he was interred in the 
Poets' Corner, opposite to Chaucer.' 
Rowley, Samuel, this gen- 
tleman lived in the reign of James I. 
and consequently was contempo- 
rary with another writer of the 
same name, of whom we shall give 
an account in the next article | 
but, whether he was any way re- 
lated to him, is not apparent. He 
styles himself servant to the Prince 
of Wales, but we know not what 

^ place he enjoyed under His Royal 

•eign. On the accession Highness. There are two plays 
le J. he was made poet printed as his, the titles of which 
and one of the land-sur- ^re, 

1 . IVhen You see me You knoiO 
me. Hist. Play. 4to. 1605. 

2. Nolle Soldier. T. 4to. 1634.* 
The following also are ascribed to 
his pen : 

3. Joshua. l602.''N. P. 

4. Hymen's Holiday. 1633.N.P. 
Rowley, William, who 

stands -in tlie third class of drama- 
tic writers, lived in the reign of 
King James I. and was one of the 
company of players belonging to 



able of Mr. Rowe's per-r 

es, was a translation of 

Pharsalia, which he just 

finish, but not to publish ; 

i not appear in print till 

s after his death. 

ttachment to the Muses, 

, did not entirely unfit 

business J for when the 

Glueensberry was secretary 

he made Mr. Rowe his 

cretary for public afiairs v 

IT the Duke's death, the 

to his preferment being 

he passed his time in re- 

dunng the rest of Queen 



f the customs in the port 
»n. He was also clerk of 
:il to the Prince of Wales, 
Lord Chancellor Parker 
1 his secretary for the pre- 
s; but he did not long 
ese promotions, for ho 
:. 6, 171s, in the 45th 
bis age. His dramatic 

• AmliliQus Step-mother. 
1700. 

. i. 
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the Prince of Wales. The parts Of these the last three vn 

Itrhich he used to perforoi were stroyed by Mr. Warburtot 

chiefly comic ones. There are vant, 

few particulars preserved in regard The plays in which he w: 

to him, more than his close in« cemed with others (but« n( 

timacy and connexion with all the ing the principal handj» a 

principal wits and poetical gen- ascribed to him) are the i 

niuses of that age, by whom he ing, to which we have adde 

was well beloved, and with some author's name who joinec 

of whoiti he joined in their writ- him. 

ings. Wood and Meres, if they 1. Travels of Three J 

mean the same person, which is Brotlters. John Day and < 

not likely, style him '* the orna- Wilkins. 4to. 16C^. 

" men t for wit and ingenuity of 2. Fair Quarrel. C^ 1 

' •' Pembroke Hall, in Cambridge.** Middleton. 4to. 1617. 

In a word, he was a very great 3. The Wbrld toss'd at 

benefactor to the English stage, M. Thomas Middleton. 4tG 

having, exclusive of his aid lent to 4. Changeling. T^ 1 

Middleton, Day, Heywood, Web- Middleton. 4to. l653. 

iter, &c. left us iive plays of his 5. Old Law. T. C. 

o^n composing, and one in which Massinger and Thomas Mid 

even the immortal Shakspeare*s 4to. 1656. 

name is affixed as affording him 6. Cure for a Cuckold. C 

some assistance. Their titles are Webster. 4to. 1661. 

as follow : 7- Thracian Wonder. 

/ ^ In A New Wonder, a Woman John Webster. 4to. 1661 

UiKji ftevervext. C. 4to. l632. 8. Spanish Gipsey. C. 1 

2. All*s lost hy Lust. T. 4to. Middleton. 4to. ie)63. 
1633. 9. Fortune by Land and I 

3. Match at Midnight, C. 4to« Thomas Heywood. 4to. It 
' ' / 1633. D. C. KuGGLB, Gbok6B« a. JV 

4n A Shoemaker *s a Genlkman^ bomatLavenham,or,asitis 

C 4to. 1638. lycalled, Lanliam, in theco 

5. fPitch of Edmonton, T. C. Sufifolk ; the eightli child ai 
4t^ 1658. and youngest son of Thoma 

6. Birth of Merlin^ T. C. 4to.- gle and Margery his wife 
1662. father, who is imagined t 

He also wrote five plays which followed the occupation of 

are iK)t printed, but were entered thier, was descended from 

in the book' of the Stationers* cient and reputable family 

Company, dth of September 1653^ name of Ruggeley, thoug! 

^md 2gith of June 1660. They gradually corrupted to Ry| 

are entitled, Rygg^e^ Rugle, and las 

1 . The Fool without Book. Kuga;le, who were origin; 

2. A Knave in Print ^ or^ One Staflordshire, and were, as 
for another. pears, says Sir William Di 

3. T^e Nonestch, C. gentlemen of good note. 

A. The Booke of the FQUt ho» George, the subject of o 

mured Loves. sent inquiry, was born mo 

#• TIU Pwriiam^t of LofjifPw G« jb^bly abouvthemomb ofl^ 
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ft tie utra 

tef 15^5 j for, on the 13th of that the degree of bachelor of arts j fof 
month, we find that he was bap- it appears that, in 1597, be took 
tized. A.t d Competent age he that of master, being at that tim© 
Was sent, for grammatical instruc* still of Trinity College, and soon 
lion, to the free grammar-school after entered into holy orders ; but 
at Lavenham, where his industry, from Trinity College he, in the ' 
in the prosecution of his studies, next year, i598> removed to Clare 
and the modesty and sobriety of Hall, and was there elected to ^ 
his behaviour, soon attracted the fellowship. 
notice and conciliated the affection The natural bent of his inclina<* 
of Mr. William Greenhall, the tion seems to have led him to the 
then master, and produced be* study of polite literature ; in the 
tween them a friendship which prosecution whereof beset himself 
^as terminated only by the death to acquire a competent knowledge 
*>f Mr. Ruggle. The progress of the French and Italian lan- 
^hich he here made in grammati* guages, in the latter of which he 
^ erudition, affording a good has left behind him evidence of iiis 
ground for expectation, that in time skill, as will hereafter appear, and 
te would attain to a distinguished to form an intimate acquaintance 
eminence for litftrature, induced with the writings of the several 
^js father still further to encourage Greek andUdman poets, historians, 
^^s propensity to learning, by su- and orators. Of the Roman poets, 
pGradding to the instruction which he seems to have been more espe** 
*5G had already received, the addi- cialiy conversant with the w6rkg 
t^pnal advantage of an university of Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, Terence, 
^^ucation ; and the vicinity of Plautus, Catullus, Juvenal, Persius, 
^^mbridge to the place of his rer and Martial -, and among the Ita- 
aidence naturally pointing that out lian writers, the productions of 
for the purpose, in preference to Giambattista Porta, a Neapolitan 
Oxford, it was resolved to send philologist, and particularly hi^ 
him to Cambridge. comedies, are found to have at- 
In pursuance of this resolution, tracted his notice and engaged his 
and^ith a view, as it is conceived, attention. His reputation for learn* 
that he should enter into holy or- ing and skill in all polite literature 
ders, the younger Mr. Ruggle was, was not confined to his own col- 
in the year 1589* ^"d in the 14th lege, nor indeed to the university 
of his age, placed in St. John's of Cambridge, but became so ge- 
College, Cambridge, and entered neral, that it was an inducement 
Jn the matriculation*book of the with many parents and guardians 
university, in the rank of a pen- for placing young men at Clare 
^ioner, as it is called, on the 20th Hall, in preference to any other 
of June, in that year : but not seminary j and it was doubtless 
having here the good fortune to owing to the same circumstance 
obtain any scholarship or other that the two sons of Pallavicini, 
provision, he removed to Trinity knight of Baberham, in Cam- 
College, and was there admitted bridgeshire, were committed to 
to a scholarship, on tfie lllh of his tuition. 

May 1593. In this year, 1593, To these testimonies in favour 

or the subsequent one, young of his literary merit, his college 

'Jluggle IS imagined to have taken theaiselves added theirs with i%m 

a R 2 
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spect to his justice and integrity, 
by nominating him to the office of 
one of the two taxers in the uni- 
versity for the year 1604; but his 
success in the university does not, 
•n the whole, seem to have been 
adequate to his merit, nor does it 
appear that his deserts were of 
sufficient avail to raise him to any 
considerable rank> for the only 
emolument which they ever pro- 
cured him, excepting indeed the 
before-mentioned annuity, was a 
fellowship in Clare Hall, and this 
®f taxer was the only public office 
to which we find that he was ever 
elected 3 but, in addition to his 
academical honours in his own 
university, it is found that, when 
King James, in August 1 605, vi- 
sited Oxford, Mr. Ruggle, being 
then a master of arts of Cambridge, 
was admitted to the same degree 
in this latter. 

About the beginning of the year 
l6ll, the university of Cambridge 
became engaged in a contest with 
ihe mayor of the town and the 
corporation, on the question, which 
of the two, the vice-chancellor of 
the university, or the mayor of the 
town, was entitled to precedence 
of the other. The incident which 
gave immediate rise to this con- 
test, which was at length termi- 
nated in l6l2, by a decision of 
the privy council in favour of the 
vice-chancellor, was this, that the 
then mayor, Thomas Smart, had, 
at the Guildhall of the town, 
in the presence of the vice-chan- 
cellor, cl^iiraed, and accordingly 
seated' himself in, the superior 
place, as his due, which it was 
contended belonged of right to the 
vice-chancellor, but which, not- 
withstanding. Smart 'continued to 
occupy, till he was forcibly re- 
moved from it by the vice- 
•liaucellor's . attendants. In the 



conduct of the dispute, on b«« 
half of the mayor and corporation, 
one Brakyn, a common < lawyer, 
the then recorder of Cambridge, 
had shown himself very active, and 
might probably, if he did not «t 
first set it ort foot, at least contri- 
bute to keep it alive. This latter 
circumstance, as it is imagined, 
first introduced to Mr. Rugglc's 
notice and acquaintance the pro- 
fessional character of the practisers 
of the common law j so far, how- 
ever, is certain, t^at it suggested 
to him the thought, and induced 
him to form a resolution of expos- 
ing it to ridicule, in a representa- 
tion on the stage .before King 
James, who had long been, and. 
still was expected, to pay a visit to 
Cambridge, and to w^hose preju- 
dices against lawyer^ such a sub- 
ject was peculiarly suited. 

With good materials, and such 
a stock of extraneous knowledge 
as he was besides possessed of, Mr. 
Ruggle began his intended comedy, 
which, for many reasons, he bad 
resolved should be in Latin ; and 
completed his design by the pro- 
duction of a humorous comedy^ 
whicli was acted at the university 
of Ciunbridge, before King JamesL 
on the 8th of March, and agaia 
the i3tli of May, 1614, entitled 
Ignoramus. C. 12mo. 1630. 
The King was highly delighted 
with this admirable piece. 

Mr. Ruggle died sometime be- 
tween the 6th September l621, 
and the 3d November 1622 ; the 
former being the date of his will, 
and the latter the day on which 
his executor proved it. 

The following pieces are also 
ascribed to our author : 

Club Law. C. 1597-8. N. P. 
Revera'i or. Verily. Com. N.P. 
Rule, John, M. A. A school- 
master at Islington. As the fol- 
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lowing piece was acted by his pu- han, afterwards His Majesty's 

pils at their breaking-up, it is printer. His :^ Sentimental Tales 

probable he was the author of it. appeared in 1 77^* Rrom this time 

It is entitled he wrote many essays, in pros© 

' Tke Agreeable Surprise, C.l2rao, and verse, in the monthly publi- 

1/^. cations. In 1772 he published a 

RussEL, William, LL.D. el- collection of Fables, Moral and 

dest son of Alexander Russel and Senti?nental, and An Essay on 

Christian Ballantyne, was born in the Character, Manners, and Ge* 

the year 1746, at Windydoors, a nms-of Women, from the French 

farm-house, in the county of Mid of M. Thomas. Julia, a poetical 

Lothian, He was sent to the Romance, appeared in 177** 5 and 

school of Inverleithen, where he The History of America, published 

acquired a slender knowledge of in numbers, was completed in 

the Latin and Greek languages. 1779' In the course of the sam« 

In 1756 he was removed to Edin- year he also published the two first 

burgh, in order to be instructed in volumes o^ h\^ History of Modern 

writing and arithmetic. Having Europe, During the following year 

studied these useful branches of his studies met with a temporary 

education for about ten months, interruption: he embarked for Ja- 

he was bound apprentice to the maica, in order to recoveV some 

bookselling and printing business, money due to him, as heir to his 

for five years. While engaged in brother, who had died in that 

this occupation, he discovered the island. In 1783 he published TAe 

utmost ardour in literary pursuits. Tragic Muse, a poem addressed to 

and seems to have delighted his Mrs. Siddons. The three volumes 

faney with the hopes of future which complete The History of 

eminence. Modern Europe, made their ap- 

While employed as a journey- pearance in 1784. In 1787 h« 

man printer, he made an attempt formed a matrimonial connexioR 

to adapt Crebillon's Rhadamisthe with Miss Scott, and fixed his re- 

• tt Zenobie to the British theatre, dence at Knotty Holm, a farm 

His tragedy was ofiered to the belonging to the Duke of Buc- 

manager of Drury Larie Theatre ; cleugh, and situated at a small 

but, as Murphy*s Zenohia was at distance from the town of Lang- 

that time in rehearsal, it was hol^. In 1792 he obtained from 

deemed ^mprvident to accept of the unfversity of St. Andrews the 

another play on the same subject, honorary degree of doctor of laws, 

101765, Lord Elibank having in- Encouraged* ' by the reception of 

vited him to his seat in East Lo- his^last performance, he had be-, 

thian, he spent there, the greater gun to digest The History of An^ 

part of the autumn. He now re- dent Europe \ two volumes of 

linquisbed his original employ- which appeared in. the course of 

mentj and resided with his father, the follpwipg year. This work 

In 1767 he set out for London. Was. less favourably received 5 but 

His hopes in this expedition did the period was now approach ingj, 

not answer his expectations ; and when to him applause and censure 

he felt himself under the ne- were to be alike indifferent. A 

cessity of engaging as a corrector stroke of tlie palsy quickly termi- 

«f thepi^fis toMr. William' Ska- nated his life, Jan. ;,^ I794j i» 

KB 3 
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the 47th year of his age. He was once some thoughts of going ie 

interred in the churchyard of Was- the East Indies with his brother 

terkirk. (who died there 171 9) -, btot ^ 

Dr. R. left behind him the fol- stronger propensity to the stage 

lowing dramatic productions, viz. prevailing, by the friendship of Sir 

1. The Earl of Strafford, Trag. Richard Steele, he was introduced 

N. p. into the Haymarket company^ 

%. The Love Marriage. Op. 17 \0, and was taken considerable 

N. P. notice of in the part of Marcus in 

3. Modern Life, Com. [Un- Cato, during the first run of that 
finished, MS.] play, in 1712, though then but 

4. Pyrrhus, Trag* N. P. eigbteep years of age. He ftoxx^ 

5. Zenobia. Trag. N.P. that time increased in fkvour, arose 
RuTTER, Joseph. This au^ to a conspicuous rank in h\% 

thpr lived in the reign of King profession, and constantly main* 

Charles I. and was a dependent on tained a very useful and even im^ 

the family of Edward Earl of portant cast of parts, both in tra* 

Dorset, lord chamberlain to the gedy and comedy. In bis person 

Queen, being tutor to his son. At he was genteel and well made ^ 

the command of his patron, he his judgmetit was critical and cor^ 

undertook a translation of the first rect 5 his understanding of an an-* 

part of Thfi Gd, from the French thor's sense most accurately just, 

q( Corneille, which, when execut- and his emphasis, or manner of 

ed, was so well approved of by the pointing out that sepse to the au- 

King, to whom it was shown, that, dience, ever constantly true, even 

at His Majesty's own desire, the to a musical exactness. His feelr 

second part of the same piece was ings were strong, and npthing 

put into Mr. Rutter's hands, with could give tpore honourable evi« 

an injunction to translate it, which dence of his powers as, an actor> 

be immediately obeyed. He be« than the sympathy to those sensa* 

sides wrote one original dramatic tions, ^hich was ever apparent in 

piece ', so that the works of thi^ the audiepce when he thought 

kind which he has left behind proper tp make tl^em fpel Mritb 

bim are, him. 

1 . The Shepherd's Holiday, ]Pa§t. Yet, so many are the requisite^ 
T. C. 8vo. 1635. that should go tp the forming a 

2. Cid. T.,C. in Two Partly, capital actor, somewhat so yeiy 
12nio. 1637, and 1040. near absolutes perfection is exr 

Ryan, Lacy. This gentleman, pected in those who are tp convey 

though generally esteemed a native to us t lie idea, at times, of even 

of Ireland, was born in the parish more than mortality, that, with al^ 

of St. Margaret, Westminster, the above-mentioned great qualii^ 

about the year 16^4. He wa? ties, tl^is gentleman wa? still ex- 

the son of Mr, Daniel Ryan, a eluded from the list of fir^t-rato. 

tailor, and had his education at St. performers, by a deficiency in pply 

Paul's school, after which it vaf pne article, viz, that of voice. ' 

intended to bring him up to the It i^, probable that Mr. Ryan'f 

law, for which purpose he wa? a voice might not naturally havt 

phort time with Mr. Lacy, an been a very good one, as the ca* 

attpfney, bis godfather. |fe had deope of it seined >dways ioflui^ 
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able to a sharp shrill treble; but an some present to make him somi^ 
unlucky fray with some watermen, amends for the injury he must re- 
4t the very eafliest part of his ceive from being out of employ- 
theatrical life, in which he re- ment 3 and several of the nobility 
ceived a blow on the nose, which and gentry followed the laudablo 
turned that feature a little out of example set them by His Royal 
its place, though not so much as Highness. 

to occasion any deformity, made The following anecdote will 
an alteration in his voice also, by serve to show that the profession, 
no means to its advantage 5 yet of an acjtor is not always without 
still it continued not disgusting, serious inconvenience, and perhaps 
till, several years afterwards, being will display the character of a 
attacked in the street by some ruf- manager in no very amiable point 
Sans, who, as it appeared after- of view. Between the years 1 740 
wards, mistook him for some other and 17^0 a favourite nephew of 
person, he received a brace of poor Ryan died, and was to be iu- 
pistol bullets in his mouth, which terred at Poplar, near London* 
broke some part of his jaw, and The survivor petitioned Rich t9 
prevented his being able to per- be excused from playing on that 
form at all for a long time after- night 5 but the tyrant was inexo* 
wards ; and though he did at rable. The funeral therefore wa» 
length recover from the hurt, yet appointed at an early hour, that 
his voice ever retained a /re- sufficient time might be gained for 
fnulum or quaver, when drawn out our author's return to the theatre. 
to any length, which rendered Unluckily, however, the under- 
his manner very particular, and, takers were so dilatory, that th« 
by being extremely easy to imi- mourner could only attend the re- 
late, laid him much more open to mains of the deceased as far as th« 
the powers of mimickry and ri- chapel door, where he dropped a 
(dicule, than he would otherwise silent tear over them, that was long 
have been. Notwithstanding this, remembered by the spectators of 
however, by being always ex- this distressful occurrence, 
tremely perfect in the words of The friendship subsisting be- 
bis author, and just in the speak- tween him and his great theatrical 
ing of them, added to the sensi- contemporary Mr.-Quin, is well 
bitity we before mentioned, an ex- known to have been inviolable^ 
act propriety in dress, and an ease and reflects honour on them both* 
and gentility of deportment on the That valuable and justly-admired 
stage, he remained even to the last veteran of the English stage, even 
«l very deserved favourite with when he had quitted it as to general 
many ; to which, moreover, his performance, did, for some yeary 
amiable character in private life afterwards, make an annual ap- 
did not a little contribute. And a pearance in his favourite character 
very striking instance of the per- of Sir John FalstafF, for the bene- 
sonal esteem he was held in by fit of his friend Mr. Ryan ; and 
the public, showed itself on oc- when, at last, he prudently de* 
casion of the accident we related dined hazarding any longer \hat 
above,atwbich time His late Royal reputation which he had in so 
Highness, Frederick Prince of many hardy campaigns nobly pur- 
:W^% COOfxibttted H Tcrj hm^^ chased, by adventuring iftto it^f^ 
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neld under the disadvantages of of Dioclesian, would have forced a 
age and infirmity, yet, even then, laugh from the tortured r^gicidt 



in the service of that friend, he 
ijontinued to exert himself 3 and, 
when his person could no longer 
avail him, he, to speak in Falstaff's 
language, us'd his credit j yea, and 
60 us'd it — that he has been known, 
by his interest with the nobility 
gnd gentry, to have disposed, in 
the rooms of Bath, among persons 
who could very few of them be 



expiring on a wheel. But, 

— ^" cur tnficiatus honota 
** Arcucrim fama ?" 

In a few characters of age and 
simplicity, he was at once nataral 
and affecting. We must likewise 
add, that his understanding was 
sound, his reading extensive} and, 
what should outweigh all other 
present at the play, of as many eulogiums, his temper was bene- 
tickets for Mr. Ryan's benefit as volent, and his integrit}'' without 



liave amounted to an hundred gui- 
neas. 

Indeed, all Mr. Ryan's connec- 
tions were such as served to show 



a blemish. He died in the year 
1771, during one of his annual 
excursions to Liverpool, where he 
had be^n long the 'decent manager 



liow far he preferred the society of of a summer theatre, first raised 



wbrthv men to that of more fashion- 
$ble characters. He is known to 
Jiave been a great walker ; and 
when he meditated a sally of un- 
usual length, as often as he could 
he would prevail on the late Mr. 
Gibson, of Covent Garden theatre, 
to be his companion. But nnich 



into consequence by himself, and 
licensed at his o^m personal soli- 
citation. After the death of an 
intimate friend, he bequeathed the 
greater part of his fortune, amount- 
ing to upwards of eight thousand 
pounds, which his prudence had 
accumulated, to the poor of the 



exercise not exactly suiting the dis- town already mentioned. His tomlx 

position arid rotundity of this gen- in one of the churches there i» 

tlemah (who chose a book and marked by a few of Mr. Garrick's 

his ease before a stock of health lines; but the wprth of the de- 

Purchased at the rate of such un- ceased might have entitled hitn 



merciful agitation), he was rarely 
to be tempted further than the out- 
skirts of London, Were it our 
task to describe Mr. Gibson as an 



even to thie lasting honour which 
an epitaph by Dr. Johnson would 
certainly have conferred. Perhaps, 
on future inquiry, Mr. Gibson will 



iactor, justice would compel us to take his place in this work as the 

allow that his mode of utterance authof*^ at least as the alterer, of 

(an habitual defect) threw every some dramatic performance. Yet 

line he pronounced, as Timon says, there may be readers singular 

*'' into strong shudders and im- enoiigh to think that his good 

''^' mortal agues." Yet we should qualities alone were sufficient to 

likewise add,' that he was never authorize our notice of him in 

absurd or ridiculous in his deport^ these contracted annals of the stage^ 

jnent, unless when driven by the and under the article approoriat^ 

tasteless obstinacy' of Mr, Rich to his friend Mr. Ryanj, wpo, at 



into parts from which no man, 
bpw.ever skilful, could escape with 
reputation. On this account, his 
\ eVftriitepteof Aper, in ih^ tragedy 



length,, in the 68lh year of a life, 
fifty years of which he had spei^t 
in the service and entertainment of 
the public^ paid the ^great debt ta 
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Wafnre at Bath/ to which place he owing to a nianceiivr^. [See art 

bad retired for his health, the 15th Governess, in Vol. IL p. 269.] 

of Auo^ust 1760. * Notwithstanding these smiles of 

* What entitles him to a niche in fortune, extravagance soon render- 
this work is, his having given to ed him a distressed man. He kept 
ihe stage a little dramatic piece, of his carriage, a splendid equipage, 
i)ne act, entitled his country-house, &c. He began 

The Cohlers Opera, 8vo. 1 729. to build a most elegant town-house, 
Ryder, Thomas, is said to have on which he expended four thou- 
been born at Nottingham, where sand pounds; and which, having 
his father, whose name was Darley, been afterv^'ards sold, unfinished, 
■was a printer, to which business he for about six hundred, very justly 
had brought up his son j but who bore the name of Ryder's Folly ^ 
'resigned the typographical for the The business of a printer he for 
mimic art, and having practised some time added to' that of an 
in* the country, particularly York, actor, and set up a theatrical news- 
made his first appearance on the paper, which was published thre« 
Irish stage, in Captain Plume (^i?<?- times a week; he also printed 
cruiling Officer), Dec. 7, 1757, some of the plays in which he 
then under the management of performed himself, altering his 
'Mr. Sheridatl: and was afterwards characters, and adapting them to 
engaged by the succeeding ma- his own taste and humour. Pecu- 

* nager, Mr. Bro>X'n, at a handsome niary embarrassments at length ren* 
salary ; when he performed all the dered him incapable of paying his 
first comic parts, with Mrs. Abing- performers their salaries, and this 
ton. He commenced manager naturally occasioned green-room 
after the death of Mr. Mossop, in disturbances ; and one night that 
1771> and both these gentlemen the play was commanded by the 
held the reins about the same Lord Lieutenant, on the appear-* 

' length of time. Mossop became ance of his Excellency, and when 

director in 176I, Ryder finished the bell nlng for the curtain to 

his reign in 1782, and both ex- rise, Mr. Clinch, one of his players, 

' perienced the vicissitudes attend- came on the stage, and informed 

ing Irish managements, during the audience, that the company 

their ten years* government. The would no longer perform, as the/ 

* latter was more successful in his had been for some time without 
onset, having derived considerable receiving their money. His Ex- 
assistance from an tinexpected prize celiency and suite accordingly de- 
in the lotteiy. This fortunate parted, and, to add to the insult, 
ticlcet was lying for several weeks the play was then performed. At 
neglected, till at last Mrs. Ryder, this time Mr. Ryder was just re- 
meeting with it accidentally at her covered from a severe fit of illness, 
toilet, reminded her husband of and stiH kept his room 5 but, on 
it, who made inquiry, both to his being acquainted with thif singular 
surprise and satisfaction. The the- ' event, he advertised, that, ill as ho 

; atre in FishattibJe Street was now still was, he would appear on the 

opened in opposition to *him by stage, and lay before the public 

' Messrs. Vandermere,Waddy,&c.; the whole circumstances. The 

however, he got the better of a 'night was fixed for his benefit j 

^sljjxrif^d 'cont<Jst, * tliongh chiefly and wheb be came out, his pallid 
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^otintenance so moved the audi- 
ence, that they called to the 
prompter for a chair for him. Ry- 
der then read several papers, for 
he could not, he said, trust to bis 
memory 3 when it appeared, that 
they who were the most clamorous 
had the least cause for complaint. 
iThe play did not begin till almost 
nine o'clock -, and each performer^ 
on his or her appearance, was re- 
teived with either applause or 
disapprobation, according to the 
manager's report. Mr. Owenson 
wished to have replied to Mr.3.y- 
der, but was not permitted. Mr. 
Vandermere, in consequence of 
this business^ withdrew himself 
from the theatre. The poor ma- 
nager still endeavoured to enter- 
tai^ the public. At this time^ in 
order to prevent any rivalship, he 
rented both theatres. Smock Alley 
and Crow Street, ^he latter of 
which he kept open j but not be- 
ing able to discharge some arrears 
of the former, he was persuaded 
to give it up ; and soon found an 
opponent in Mr. Paly, who being 
too powerfi)! for him, bankniptcy 
ensii;e4« and he was at length 
obliged to becdtne one of Daly'n 
company 3 but with extraordinary 
privileges, particularly that he was 
to play only what and when be 
pleased, an4 that he was to choose 
whatever character be liked in 

,pvery new piece. In the season 
pf 17^7, he made his first appear- 
ance at Covent Garden in S}r John 
]^rute ("Provoked Wife), As he 
played the character in a different 

* $tyle from that in which it b^d 
}>een generally represented, the 
f:ritics were divided in their op}- 

, pioU;, but Jn other characters they 
icknoMvledged his merit. In 1q>v 

icomedy he was excellent, and justly 
ildmired. He died at Sandy Mounts 

; publi4)^ Noyeiftber '^Q, llJJl^ 8^4 
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was buried in the churchyard rf 
Drumcondra. 

His dramatic pieces are, 

1. Like Mastw like Man» C. 
12mo. 1770. 

2. Suck Things have hem. IxiX, 
1799. N. P. 

Kyle Y, SamuelWilliam. This 
gentleman, in the year 17^3, bad 
some concern in the liquor-trade 
at Manchester, which terminated 
unfavourably in the beginning of 
17943 since which time, we be- 
lieve, he has been principally oa 
the stage. He is author of an en- 
tertainment, or lecture, under the 
title of New Brooms ! similar to 
Collinses Evening Brush, which he 
has occasionally delivered in va- 
rious parts of the kingdom, but 
chiefly in Lancashire. The songs 
of this entertainment, with others^ 
have been published in one volume 
12mo. at Huddersfield, but with- 
out any date« The same volumai 
also cqntains the following dra« 
matic pieces : 

1 . The Civi&an ; or. The Farmet 
turned Footman. Mus. F. 1792. 

% Roderic Random, Com. Op. 
1793. 

In 1808 Mr. Ryley published aa 
entertaining work, in three vols. 
12 mo. called The Itinerant ; or. 
Genuine Memoirs of an Acior ; in 
which he has very forcibly painted, 
from experience, the miseries in- 
cident to the life of a 9trpUing 
player. 

Rymbr* Thomas, was born in 
Yorkshire, and educated at the 
university of Cambridge, but in 
what college we know not. On hit 
settling in London, he became a 
ipember of the society of Gray'i 
inn, and, in 1^2, succeeded Mr, 
filhadwell as historiographer to King 
William III. He was a man of 
great learning and a lover of pQ« 
^tifjr y but^ ^bea Jt^ ^\^ uy ^^ 
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%fit\c, seems to prove that he ha« 
^^ry few of the requisites for that 
^character ; and "was indeed almost 
totally disqualified for it, by his 
want of candour. The severities 
which he has exerted, in his Fiew 
tif the Tragedies of the last Age, 
against the inimitable Shakspeare, 
are scarcely to be forgiven, and 
must surely be considered as a 
i^ind of sacrilege committed on the 
Sanctum Sanctorum of the Muses : 
and tbat his own talents for dra- 
matic poetry were extremely in^ 
ienoTio those of the persons whosjs 
writings he has with so much ri^ 
gour attacked, will be apparent to 
any one who will take the trouble 
/of perusing one play, which he has 
given to the world, entitled 

E^ar. Trag, 4to. 1678. 
3ut, although we cannot subscribe 
leither to his fame or his judgment 
as a poet or critic/ yet it cannot 
be denied that he was a very ex- 
icellent antiquary and historian^ 
Some of his pieces relating to our 
constitution are remarkably good; 
and his well-known, valuable, and 
most useful work, entitled The 
Fobdera, printed in seventeen vo- 
lumes in folio, will stand an ever- 
lasting monument of his worth, his 
indefatigable assiduity, and clear- 
ness of judgment as an historical 
compiler. He died on the 14th 
day of December 1713, and was 
buried in the parish-church of St. 
|Clement*s Danes. 

By YES, EuzABtTH, was the 
author of three dramaijijc pieces, 

¥12. 



1* The Prude. C. O. Sv<a^*l777, 

2. The Triumph of Hymen, M. 

Svo. 1777. 

3. The JDeit of Honour^ Com. 
N.P. 

This lady, who possessed great 
literary talents, died of disappoint* 
mept and neglect, at her lodgings 
in Store Street, in April 1797. Sh# 
is supposed to have been the au« 
thor of The Hermit of SnowdoUp 
Her poetical compositions are dis- 
tinguished by vigour, taste, an4 
even an air of originality. She was 
well acquainted with Italian an4 
French literature, and had made 
no small progress in the classics. 
She translated from the French, 
Rousseau's Treatise on the Social 
Compact, and many other works 
of acknowledged merit, ^nd was 
thought by many to have be^ 
employed several years in con* 
ducting the historical departipent 
of Dodsley's Annual Register | but 
we believe that was not the case* 
A writer in The Gentleman's Mflr 
gaxine has said of her, " A woman 
'* more benevolent God never ere* 
** ated. When her affairs were 
" in a most poetical pofiture (as iof 
*' deed thi^ often were, for sho 
** managed them but inconsider« 
*' ately), and she lodged in an ob« 
*' scure part of the city, she would 
'' spend her last shillings, herself 
*' unprovided with a dinner, in the 
** purchase of a joint of meat for f 
^^ starying family that occupied the 
^f fiopr aj^ve her j** yet, it seems^ 
she herself W9s ^o^sakea pa h^ 
death-bed I 
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^. £. These initial letters are 
prefixed to a piece which appears 
#0 have been ascribed to Shak* 
/speare^ though at tl^t tiine cofi*< 



sidered a? an imposition, eontrivej 
with a view to promote the sale o£ 
the book. Yet there appears -a 
^egrep ff iacojosistency u^ the stpiy^ 
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•s Sbakspeare*s Christian name was SXckville, Thomas^ Lots 

too aniversally. known to admit of Buck hurst. This noble aatber, 

any imposition under false initials^ who from a private gentlemao was 

or for any one to mjstake £. S. before his death advanced to a very 

for William Shakspeare. The title high rank- both in honour, fame, 

of the piece is and fortune, was son of Richard 

Cupid* s jriiirUgig, C. 4to. 1607. SackvHle, E«q. of Buckburst, in 
Phtllrps and Winstanley have com- the parish of Withiam, in Sossex, 
mitted a mistake in regard to this at which place onr author was 
play, by attributing it to Mr. born,, in the year 1536. His mo- 
Thomas GofrV whose genius and ther's name was Winifred, the 
manner of writing were as oppo- daughter of Sir John Bruges, some 
site to comedy as light to dark- time Lord Mayor of London. 
ness ; and still more so, if possible, From his childhood he was dis- 
to that ludicrous turn which runs tinguished for a liveliness of wit 
through great part of this piece, and manliness of behaviour. He 
and is particularly conspicuous in received the first part of his uni- 
the epistle dedicatory. versity education at Hart Hall, 

S. J. We find two dramatic Oxford, yet took no degree there, 

pieces with these initials in the but removed to Cambridge, where 

title-page. Coxeter, in conse- he did not reside long, but had 

quence of some lines written by the degree of master of arts con- 

]dr. Stanley, seems of opinion that ferred on him. He afterwards 

the JFiUi di Sciro was translated by entered himself a student in the 

Sir Edward Sherbourne ; yet, as Temple, and at an early time of 

the initials affixed to the piece do life was called to the b^r. Here 

iiot agree with that gentleman's it was, probably, that his friendship 

same, and correspond perfectly and intimacy commenced with Mr. 

with that of James Shirley, we are Thomas Norton, in conjunction 

rather inclined to ascribe them to with whom he wrote a tragedy, 

bim. They are called, entitled 

1. FilU di Sdro'y or, Pkillis qf Ferrex and Pfnrex, T. 8va 

Scyros, Past. N. D. [1571.] 
• 2. Prince of Prig*s Revels. C. It had been before snrreptitioos- 

S. S. These initials only stand ly printed under the title of 
in the title-page of one play, writ- Gorhoduc, 4to, B. L. [15§5.] 
-ten, or at least printed, in the This piece, in its original £brm, 

lergn of King James I. ; nof do of wJiich Mr. Norton wrote the 

we find any known author of that first three ticts, and Mr. Sackville 

^riod with whose name these let- the last two, was performed by the 

tcrs correspond. The play is en- gentlemen of the Inner Temple at 

titled Whitehall, before Queen Eliia- 

Tke Honest Latiyer, C. 4to. beth, on the 18th of January 1561, 

J 61 6. long before Shakspeare appeared 

S. T. These initials are affixed on the stage, and when Mr. Sack- 
to the following pieces : ville was only in his twenty-sixth 

1, YoutJCs Tragedy, Poem. 4to. year. 

J67L Although the . sprightliness of 

2. YouthiS Comedy. Dr. Poem. Mr. Sackville*8 genius had thus 
Mii, iQOP. induced him lo dedicate ^ome of 
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urs to poetry and pld^ure, 
toiy was bis favourite study, 
especially that of his own 
y, in consequence of which 
I formed a design of a kind 
graphia lllustrium Flrorum, 
lives of several great per- 
s in verse, of which some 
ens are printed in a book 
led in 1550, called T>^e Mr- 
)r Magistrates, the induction 
ch is wholly his own. 
5 design, however, Mr. Sack- 
ad not leisure or opportunity 
'sue; for his great abilities 
distinguished at court, he 
illed forth into such a con- 
connexion with public af- 
as left him' no time for the 
ion of any of his literary 
In the fourth and fifth 
3f Queen Mary, we find his 
on the parliamentary lists; 
the fifth of Queen Elizabeth, 
1564, when his father was 
1 knight of the shire for 
L, he was returned as one of 
embers for Buckinghamshire, 
>ng after this, however, he 
abroad to travel, and was de- 
for some time prisoner at 
5 but his liberty being pro- 
him, he returned to Eng- 
to take possession of a very 
inheritance, which, by his 
*s death, in 1566, devolved 
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his return, he was kmglited 
57i in the Queen's presence, 
e Duke of Norfolk, and at 
ame time promoted to the 
y of the peerage by the title 
ron Buckhurst. Hi^ Lordship 
>f so' profuse a temper, that 
h his income was a very large 
yet his fondness for magni- 
:e and expense would not per- 
ilm to live within it, and 
times subjected him to cop- 
ble inconveuiences. The 



Queen's frequent admonitions, oa 
this subject, however, at length 
made some impression on him, and 
induced him to become more care- 
ful of his affairs. 

In 1573 his royal mistress sent 
him ambassador to Charles IX. 
King of France, to congratulate 
that pfince on his marriage with 
the Emperor Maximilian's daugh* 
ter, and on other important af- 
fairs; where he was received and 
entertained with all those honours 
which were due to his own merijL 
and the dignity of his sovereign. . 

In 1574 we find bis name mea* 
tioned as one of the peers who sat 
on the tFial of Thomas Howard, 
Duke of Norfolk, who was con- 
demned and executed for being 
concerned in* a plot for recovering 
the liberty of Mary Que^n of Scots, 
at which time he was also in the 
privy-council. He was nominated 
one of the commissioners for the 
trial of that unhappy Qiieen her- 
self; and though it does not appear 
that he was present at her con- 
demnation at Fotheringay Castle^ 
yet, after the confirmation of her 
sentence, he was the person .made 
choice of, on account of his address 
and tenderness of disposition, ta 
bear the unhappy tidings to het, 
and see the decree put in execu- 
tion. 

In 1567 he went ambassador to 
the States-general, to accommodate 
differences in regard to some re-? 
monstrances they had made against 
the conduct of the Earl of Leicester. 
This commission he executed with 
the utmost fidelity and honour.j 
yet by it he incurred the displea- 
sure of Lord Burleigh, whose in- 
fluence with the Queen occasioned 
him not only to be recalled, but 
confined to his house for nine 
months. On the death of Lord 
Leicester, however, his inter^t at 
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€t)tlrt was renewed 3 he was made lilies, renewed bis patent forlw 

knight of the garter, was one of as lord high treasurer, and in the 

ftie peers who sat on the trial of ensuing year created him Earl of 

the Earl of Arundel, and was join- Dorsetj and appointed him one of 

cd with Lord Burleigh in the pro- the commissioners for executing 

xnoting a peace with Spain j in the office of earl marshal, 
consequence of which a treaty was He did not> however, very long 

xenewed with the States-general, enjoy 'these additional honours, for 

which, as Lord Burleigh then lay on the 19th of April 1608 he died 

lick, was negotiated solely by Lord suddenly, at the council-table, 

Buckhurst ; whereby the Queen, Whitehall ; and on the 26th d 

besides other advantages, was eased May following was interred with 

of a charge of at least 120,000/, great solemnity in Westminster 

.per annum j which, according to Abbey, his funeral sermon being 

the value of money then, was not preached by the famous Dr, Abbot, 

znuch less than equal to half a at that time his chaplain, but after^ 

million now. wards Archbishop of Canterbury. 

On Dec. 17, 1591, he was, in The suddenness of his death 

4X)nseqiience of several letters from afforded some little grounds for 

the Queen in his favour, elected conjecture and suspicion; but those 

chancellor of the university of Ox- were immediately put a stop to, 

ford, in opposition to the Earl of when, on opening his head, tb« 

Essex, and incorporated master of cause of his disease was found t6 

arts ; and on Lord Burleigh's death, be a hydrocephalus, or little bags of 

the Queen, as a just reward for his water collected about the brain^ 

merits, for the service he had done which by sudden bursting must ne- 

his country, and the vast sums he cessarily occasion the catastrophe 

had expended, was pleased to con«- that followed, 
ftitate him lord high treasurer. His character as a statesman and 

In the succeeding year he was a man we need not expatiate on, 
joined io a commission with Sir as the chronicles of our own na-* 
Thomas Egerton and Lord 'Essex tional affairs during his time are 
for negotiating affairs with the all lavish in his praise. As a wri<* 
senate of Denmark. When the ter (in which light, however, it it 
last-named nobleman and his fac- probable he would have shone ^ith 
tion dispersed libels against the superior brilliance, had not matters 
Queen concerning the affairs of of much more material importance 
Ireland, Lord Buckhurst engaged stopped his pen) we have but fevr- 
in Her Majesty's vindication 5 and remains of him left *, yet, concern- 
«trhen at last that poor, misguided, ing what we have, we cannot bet- 
rash, unhappy favourite was, with ter guide the judgment of our 
his friend Southampton, brought readers with respect to them, than 
to trial, this nobleman was consti- by repeating the character given of 
tuted lord high steward on the oo- hUFerrexandPorrex,byi\\si\e\eg:M\t 
casion. * writer and acknowledged judge of 

After the" death of the Queen, literature. Sir Philip Sidney. *' It is 

her successor King James I. who, " (says he) full of stately speeches, 

even before his arrival in England, ''well-sounding phrases, climbing 

Iiad the highest sense of Lord '^ to the height of Seneca's style^ 

Euckhurst's services and great abi- [' and as full of notable moralitj^ 
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••* which it doth most delightfully 
'** teacb^ and so obtain the very end 
•^ of poetry." 

Wood says, he was buried at 
iVitfaiam above mentioned 5 but 
par antiquary is miistaken. 

Sadlks^ Anthony^ D.D. This 
gentleman was sob of Thomas 
i>adler^ of Chilton^ m Wiltshire, 
Esq. at which place he was born 
Howards the beginning of the reign 
of James I. At seventeen years 
of age, viz. in the Lent term of 
the year 1627> he was entered 
batler of St, Edmund's Hall^ in 
Oxford, and, in l631, was ad- 
mitted to the degree of bachelor 
of arts, and received into holy 
orders j soon after which he be- 
came chaplain to a gentleman in 
Hertfordshire, his namesake^ and 
most probably a relation. To- 
wards \h€ beginning of the civil 
war he was curate of Bishopstoke, 
in Hampshire, and was afterwards 
chaplain to Letitia, Dowager Lady 
Paget ; till at length, in the year 
1654, being presented to the living 
frf Compton Hanway, in Dorset- 
shire, he was refused to pass by 
the Triers f which was the occasion 
of a troublesome contest between 
him and those gentlemen. Soon 
after this he was made vicar of 
^itcham, in Surrey. But, indeed, 
be seems to have been a man of a 
turbulent disposition, for we find ' 
him, in the year l664, engaged in 
a violent quarrel with one Robert 
Cramer, a merchant of London, 
but an inhabitant of Mitdiara, of 
whose behaviour he complainsi in 
a little pamphlet of one sheet in 
quarto, entitled Strange News in* 
deed from Mitckam, in Surrey. Af- 
ter this, however, he took the de- 
gree of doctor of divinity, and was 
appointed one of His Majesty's 
chaplains extraordinary, in which 
rank we imagine he continued till 
2 



his death, which happened about 
the year 168O, and the 70th of his 
age. He was no very voluminots 
writer, but has left one small dra- 
matic piece behind him, writtea 
on a loyal occasion, but \(4iich we 
imagine, from a circumstance in 
the title-page, was oever repre- 
sented. It is entitled 

The Subjects* Jog for the King'i 
Restoration, M. 4to. 166(X 

Sadler, J. was of Emmanuel 
College, in Cambridge. He was 
the author of the following play, 
which is ascribed to him on the 
authority of Archbishop Sancroft, 
who had subscribed the name of 
the writer to a copy of it in the 
library of the aforesaid college. 
It is called 

Masquerade du CieL M. 4to, 
1640. 

Sadi^bh, Thomas, appears to 
have been a Shropshire man ; thera 
being in print a volume of poems 
published at Salop, wherein is con- 
tained 

The Merry Miller; or. The 
Countryman's Ramble to London* 
F. Svo. 1766. 

St. John, Hon. John, was 
brother to the late and uncle to tho 
present Lord Viscount Bolingbroke. 
This gentleman was many years 
surveyor of the crown lands ; and 
in 37S7 published, in 4to. Obser^ 
vations on the Land Revenue of the 
Crown, a very well written book. 
His claim to notice in this work, 
however, rests' on two dramatic 
productions, viz. 

1. Mary (^uecn. of Scots. T« 
Svo. 1789, 

2 . Island of St, Marguerite. O. 
Svo. 1739. 

Mr. St. John died Oct. 8, 1793. 

St. Serfb, Sir Thomas. This, 
title Jacob has given to a gentle- 
man whom neither Langbaine nor 
Gildon has dignified witJht any 
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ihing but his plain name. He was 
a native of North Britain ; and it 
appears, by the dedication of a 
play whidh he wrote, and will be 
presently mentioned, that he was 
m the King*8 service in the North 
of Scotland in the times of the 
troubles, though in what post is 
not mentioned ; yet it is evident 
that he ventured his person on a 
service of considerable danger, no 
less than that of a spy, from the 
following four lines which Coxeter. 
has quoted concerning him from 
The Coveni Garden Drollery, 6vo, 
16/2, p. 84, viz. 

•* Once like a pedlar they * have heard 

thee brag, 
*' How thou didst cheat their, sigh^ and 

save thy craig ; 
** When (o the great Montross, under 

pretence 
•* Of godly bukes^ thou broughtst tnteU 

Vigence** 

The title of the above-mentioned 
play, the groundwork of which, 
liowever, is borrowed from the 
Spanish, is 

Tariigos mUs. C. 4to. l6(58. 
Langbaine gives it a good cha- 
racter \ and among the poems of 
the Earl of Dorset will be found 
one in complimfent to Sir Thomas 
St. Serfe, on its publication : 
whence we majr gather, that he 
h*ad be^n honoured with a knight- 
hood, though in the title-page of 
his play he is called Thomas St. 
Serfe, Gent. 

Sampson, William. All we 
can trace relating to tliis author 
is, that he lived in the reign of 
King Charles I. and was for some 
time retained in, and a dependent 
on, the family of Sir Henry Wil- 
loughby, of Ric^ley, in Derby- 
shire. He was the author of, 

I. The Vow Breaker. T. 4to. 

• The Covenanters, 



2t The JFidnws Prize. C.N.?i 
He was also assistant to Mr.Majk- 
ham, in the composition of hit 
tragedy of 

Herod atid Antipater. 4to. iQ^k 
SAND£jis,CuARLOTTE, bas Writ- 
ten, 

1 . The Little Gamester, D. 

2. The Bird's Nest. D. 
both of which she introduced in t 
book for young persons, called Th^ 
Little Family, 12mo. 1/97. 

Sanofokd, Mr. In Mears'^ 
catalogue the following play is as- 
cribed to a person of this name: 

The. Female Fop ; or. The Falsi 
Onejitted, C. 8vo. 1724. » 

Sanpys, George. This very^ 
accomplished gentleman was A 
younger son of £dwiu. Archbishop 
of York, and was born at Bishops? 
Thorp, in that county, in 1577r 
At eleven years of age he wai 
sent to the university of Oxford, 
where he was matriculated of St. 
Mary's Hall. In the year I61O, 
remarkable for the murder of that 
great and good prince, Henry IV, 
of France, Mr. Sandys set out oq 
his travels, and, in the course of 
two years, made a very extensivcf 
tour, having not only travelled 
through several parts of i^urope, 
but also visited many cities and 
countries of the East under the 
Turkish empire, as Constantinople, 
Greece, Egypt, and the Holy Land; 
after which, taking a view of the 
remote parts of Italy and the 
islands adjoining, he went to Rome, 
where he met with one Nicholas 
Fitzherbert, his countryman, and 
formerly his fellow- student, by 
whom he was shown all the an* 
tiquities of that once renowned 
city. From thence he went to 
Venice, and being by this time 
very greatly improved, and become 
Dot only a perfect scholar but a 
complete gentlettiau, he returued 
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to his native country, whefe> after genious nobleman, in a copy\of 
properly digesting the observations verses addressed to Grotius on his 
he bad made, he published an ac- CArw/w5Pa^ie«j, are a most honour- 
count of his travels in folio, which able tribute to, and an immortal 
is held in very considerable esti- record of, our author's great worth 
. mation. He had also an Inclina- and abilities, 
lion for poetry j his exercises in Sargent, John. Ofthisgen- 
which, however, seem to have tleman we only know that he is 
been mostly on religious subjects, . author of 

except his translation of Ovid*s The Mine. D. P. 4to. 1785. 
Metamorphjoses. He also para- Savage, J, was the translator 

phrased the Psalms, and has left of 

behind him a translation, with Celestina, T, C. 8vo. 1707. 
notes, of one sacred drama, written Savage, Richard, one of the 

originally by Grotiiis, under the most remarkable characters that 

title of Christus Patiens, and which we have met with in all the records 

Mr. Sandys, in his translation, has of biography. He was the unfor- 

called tunate son of the most unnatural 

Christ's Passum, T. 8vo.l640; of mothers, Anne, Countess of 

8?o. 1687. Macclesfield, who confessed that 

There are but few incidents her husband, the Earl of Maccles- 

Icnown concerning our author, but field, was r.ot the father of the 

all the writers who have mentioned child, but that he was adulterously 

him agree in bestowing on him the begotten by the Earl of Rivers, 

character, not only of a man of whose name was Savage. This 

genius, but of singular worth and declaration she voluntarily made, 

. piety. For the most part of his anno 1697 (on the l6th day of 

latter days he lived with Sir Francis January in which year our author 

Wenman, of Coswell, near Wit- was born, in Fox Court, Holborn, 

^^i in Oxfordshire, to whom his and was christened on the 18th, 

•ister was married 5 probably choos- under the names of Richard Smith), 

*og that situation in some measure in order to procure a separatioa 

. on account of its proximity to Bur- from her husband, with whom she 
^ord, the retirement of his inti- . had lived, for some time, on very 

mate acquaintance and valuable uneasy terms. As to the truth of 

friend Lucius, Lord Viscount Falk- the fact, there was no doubt made 

l^Dd. He died, however, at the of it } for Lord Rivera acquiesced in 

house of his nephew, Sir Francis her declaration, and appeared, by 

Wyat, atBexley, iriKent, inl643; the measures he took to provide 

and was interred in the chancel of for him, to consider the child as his 

that parish-church. own. But Lady Macclesfield, who 

He had no monument erected was certainly his mother, whoever 

to his memory J but various writers was the father, had other, and less 

have handed down the following natural, sentiments, with respect to 

inscription, as one that was due to the duty which all parents owe to 

his merit : their offspring. Strange as it may 

«« Gcorgius Sandys, poctarum Anglorum appear, the Countess looked upon 

8ui saculi princeps.'* her son, from the moment of his 

And the high coipmendations given birth, with a kind of resentment 

cf htm by the above-mentioned in- and abhorrence. Siie resolved t« 
TQL. 1. s s 
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tfiscwn him, and therefore com- 
tnkted him to the care of a poor 
vroman, whom she directed to 
educate him as her own, enjoining 



eAtr 

ther, and found in her boxes soffle 
of Lady Mason's letters to the good 
woman, which informed young 
Savage of his birth, and the caasd 



m 



her never to inform him who were of its concealment, 

his real parents. From the moment of this dis- 

The hapless infant, however, covery, it was natural for him to 

was not wholly abandoned. The grow dissatisfied with his station 

Lady Mason, mother to the Count- and employment in Holbom. He 
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ess, took some charge of his edu- 
cation, and placed him at a gram- 
mar-school near St. Albans, where 
he went by the name of his nurse. 
While he was at this school, his 
father, the Earl of Rivers, was seized 
with a distemper which threatened 
his life 5 and, as he lay on his 
death-bed, he was desirous of pro- 

iriding for tJds, among others of his precaution, and took measures 
natural children. Accordingly he prevent his ever entering her house 
ient to the Countess, to inquire af- on any pretence whatever. 



now conceived he had a right to 
share in the affluence of his real 
mother, and therefore he directl)r> 
and perhaps indiscreetly, applied 
to her, and made use of every art 
to awaken her tenderness and at- 
tract her regard. But in vain di^ 
he solicit this unfeeling parent $ 
she avoided him with the utmost 



ter her son 5 and she had the mon- 
strous cruelty to declare him dead ! 
The Earl, not suspecting that there 
could exist in nature a mother 
who could thus causelessly ruin 
Jier child, without procuring any 
advantage to herself by so doing, 
believed her wicked report; and 



Savage was at this time so 
touched with the discovery of his 
birth, that he frequently made it 
his practice to walk in the evening 
before his mother's dpor, in tbe 
hope of seeing her by accident > 
and often did he warrply solicit 
her to admit him to see her j but 



thereupon bestowed upon another all to no effect— he could neither I 
the sum of six thousand pounds, soften her hearty nor open her I 



which he had before bequeathed to hand, 
his son by Lady Macclesfield. Meantime, while he was assidii* 
This unnatural woman did not ously endeavouring to rouse th« 
atop here in her enmity to, and affections of a mother, in whom 
even persecution of, her son. She all natural affection was extinct, 
formed a scheme, on his quitting he was destitute of the means of 
the above-mentioned school, to support, and reduced to the mi- 
have him kidnapped away to the scries ojf want. We are not told 
Plantations ; but this contrivance by what means he got rid of his 
was, by some accident, defeated, obligation to the shoemaker, or 
She then hatched another device, whether he ever was actually bound 
with the view of burying him in to him j but we now find him very 
poverty and obscurity for the re- differently employed, in order to 
jnainder of his days, and had him procure a subsistence. In short, the 
placed with a shoemaker in Hoi- youth had parts, and a strong in- 
born. In this station, however, clination toward literary pursuits^ 
he did not long continue ; for his especially poetry. Necessity, how-' 
nurse dying, he went to take care ever, first made him an author j 
of the effects of his supposed mo- and he was very oddly initiated 
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th^ Q^ysteries of the press by In the mean time some officioo* 
tie poem on a very singular person informed the good-natured 
?ct for such a person as our knight, that his intended son-in- 
ig author to meddle with ; law had ridiculed him j whicbi 
the famous Bangorian con- whether true or notj so provoked 
Ts/i then warmly agitated by Sir Richard, that he withdrew his 
•olemital writers of that time, friendship from Savage, arid never 
lis WaSi however, but a crude afterwards admitted him intq his 
: of uncultivated genius, of house; 

h the author was afterwards Mr. Wilks> however, still re- 
1 ashamed. He then attempt- mained in his interest j and even 
lother kind of writing j and, found means to soften the heart of 
\y eighteen years of age, of- Savage's mother, so far as to ob- 

a comedy to the stage> en- tain from her the sum of fifty 
Woman* s a Riddle, which was pounds, with a promise of further 
3d by the players; for, in fact, relief for this her outcast offspring j . 
)iece was not Savage's pro- but we do not find that, this pro- 
, it not being his own per- mise was performed. 
ince> but the work of a lady Being thus obliged to depend on 
had translated it from the Mr. Wilks, he became an assiduous 
sh, and given Savage a copy frequenter of the theatres ; and 

the story is circumstantially thence the amusements of the stage 
i in our third volume, under took such possession of his mind, 
bove-mentioned title of this that he was never absent from a 

Two years after this, he play in several years. 

Love in a Fell, borrowed In 1 723 he brought on the stage 
se from the Spanish, but with his tragedy oi SirThomasOverlury ; 
■etter success than before; for in which he himself performed the 
acted so late in the year, that principal character; but with so 
iithor received scarcely any . little reputation, that he used to 
advantage from it than the blot his name out of the dramj^tis 
ntance of Sir Richard Steele, personae,whenever any of the print- 
[r. Wilks, the celebrated co- ed copies of the play fell into his 
n, by whom he was pitied, hands. The whole profits of this 
fnanced, and relieved'. The performance, from the actii)g, 
•espoused his interest with printing, and the dedication, 
ost benevolent zeal, declar- amounted to about 200/. The ge- 
lat the inhumanity of his lebrated Aaron Hill was of great 
r had given him aright to service to him in correcting and 
i^ery good man his father, fitting this piece for the stage and 
proposed to have established the press; and extended his pa- 
a settled scheme of life, and tronage and good offices still fur- 
e married him to a natural then Savage was, like m3ny other 
er of his, on whom he w^iis, a bad manager, and was ever 
?d to bestow a thousand in distress. As fast as his friends 
! ; but Sir Richard conduct- raised him out of one difficulty, he 
iwn affairs so badly, that Jie snnk into anotht r ; and when he 
oo much difficulty in raising found himself gieatly involved, he 
siderable.a sum; on which Vrould ramble about like a vaga« 
i the marriage was delayed* bond, with scarcely a nhirt on lais 
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t)ack. He was in one of these ing Cross, they went in and fc 
situations all the time wherein he manded a room. They were toW 
wrote his tragedy above mention- the next parlour would be empty 
ed; without a lodging-, and often presently 5 as a company were then 
without a dinner: so that he used paying their reckoning, in order 
to scribble on scraps of paper to leave it. Marchant, not satis- 
picked up by accident, or begged fied with this answer, abruptly 
in the shops which he occasionally rushed into the room, and behaved 
stepped into, as thoughts occurred very rudely. This produced a 
to him, craving the favour of the quarrel j swords were drawn, and 
pen and ink, as it were just to take in the confusion one Mr. James 
a memorandum. , Sinclair was killed. A woman 

Mr. Hill also earnestly promoted servant likewise was accidentally 
a subscription to a volume of Mis- wounded by Savage, as she wa» 
cellanies, by Savage 5 and likewise endeavouring to hold him. 
furnished part of the poems of Savage and his companions, !»• 
which the volume was composed, ing taken into custody, were tried 
To this miscellany Savage wrote a for ^lis offence, and both be and 
preface, in which he gives an ac- Gregory were capitally convicted 
count of his mothers cruelty, in a of murder. Savage pleaded his 
very uncommon strain of humour, own cause, and behaved with great 
The profits of his tragedy and resolution y but it was too plainly 
his miscellanies together, had now, proved, that he gave Sinclah" Ihs 
for a time, somewhat raised poor death's wound, while Gregory 
.Savage, both in circumstances and commanded the sword of the de- 
credil 5 so that the world just began ceased. 

to behold him with a more favour- The convicts, being reconducted 
able eye than formerly, when a to prison, were heavily ironed, 
misfortune befel him, by which and remained with no hopes of 
not only his reputation but his Zi/e life but from the royal mercy; 
was endangered. but, ^an it be. believed ? ths hi» 

On the 20th of November 1727^ own mother (yes, it may be be- 
Mr. Savage came from Richmond, lieved of ker) endeavoured to in- 
whither he had for some time re- tercept. She was now in hopes 
tired, in order to pursue his studies of entirely getting rid of him for 
without interruption 5 andacci- ever; and that the last chance for 
dentally meeting with two ac- his life might be totally turned 
quaintances, whose names were against him, she had the horrible 
Marchant and Gregory, he went inhumanity to prejudice the Queen 
in with them to a coffee-house, against him at this critical junc- 
where they sat drinking till it was ture, by telling Her Majesty the 
late. He would willingly have most malicious stories, and eren 
gone to bed in the same house, downright falsehoods, of her on- 
but there was not room for the happysOnj which so far answered 
whole company, and therefore they her diabolical purpose, that for a 
agreed to ramble about the streets, long while the Queen totally re- 
and divert themselves with such in- jected all petitions that were offer- 
' cidents as should occur, till mom- ed to her in favour of this lin- 
• ing. Happening to discover a happy man. 
^ light in a cotiOee-house near Char- At length, however, compadsioD 
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TEised him a friend, whose rank . Savage was now, for once, on 
and character Were too eminent to the top of Fortune's wheel ; but, 
fail of success : this was the ami- alas ! his head soon grew giddy, 
able Countess of Hertford, after- his brain turned, and down he 
wards Dutchess of Somerset, who came headlong, with such a fall 
laid before the Queen a true ac- as he never could recover. For 
couat of the extraordinary story some time he lived with his noble 
and sufferings of poor Savage j friend in the utmost ease and af- 
and, in consequence of such sea- fluence 5 and the world seemed to 
sonable and powerful interposition, smile upon him, as though he had 
in his favour, he was soon after never experienced the slightest of 
admitted to bail 5 and in March its frowns. This interval of pro- 
1/28 he pleaded the royal pardon, sperity furnished him with oppor* 
to which also the petition deli- tunities of enlarging his know- 
vered to His Majesty by the Lord ledge of human nature, by con- 
Tyrconnel, and the solicitations templating life from its highest 
in his behalf made to Sir R.Wal- gradation to irs lowest; and in thi* 
pole by Mrs. Oldfield, were not a gay period of his days he publish- 
little conducive. ed The JVdndeter, a moral poem. 
Though misfortune made an im- which was approved by Mr. Pope, 
pression on the mind of the indis- and which the author himself con- 
creet Savage, it had not sufficient sidered as his masterpiece. It was 
weight with him to produce a addressed to the Earl of Tyrconnel, 
thorough change in his life and with the highest strains of pane- 
manners. He seems to have been gyric. These praises, however, in 
fated to be wretched throughout the a short time, he found himself in- 
whole of his life. He had now clined to retract/ being discarded 
recovered his liberty, but he had by the nobleman on whom he had 
DO means of subsistence. The bestowed them, 
lucky thought now struck him The cause assigned by his Lord- 
(lucky indeed, had he known how ship, for withdrawing his protec- 
to have improved it to the most tion from this ill-fated man, was, 
advantage), that he might compel that Savage was guilty of the riiost 
his mother to do something for abandoned behaviour, introducing 
bim, and extort from her, by a company into his house, with 
lampoon, what she refused to na- whom he practised the most licen* 
tural affection. He threatened, tious frolics, and committed all the 
that he would severely expose her, outrages of drunkenness: more- 
and the expedient proved success- over, that lie pawned or. sold the' 
ful. Whether shame prevailed books of which his Lordship had 
with her, or whether her relations made him a present, so that he had 
had more delicacy than herself, is often the mortification to see thetn 
not very clears but thfe event might exposed to sale upon stalls. Oa 
have made Savage happy for tjie the other hand, Savage alleged, 
remainder of his days, had he pos- that Lord Tyrconnel quarrelled 
sessed but common prudence. In with him, because he would not 
short, LiordTyrconnel received him subtract from his own luxury what 
into his family, treated him upon he had promised to allow him j 
2in equal footing, and allowed hun but this is by no means probable, 
20Q/'9year# Our author's known charactei 
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pleads too strongly against him ; 
for bis conduct was ever such as 
made all his friends, sooner or 
later, grow weary of him ; and 
even forced most of them to be- 
come his enemies. 

Being thus once more turned 
adrift upon the world. Savage, 
whose passions were very strong, 
and whose gratitude was very small, 
became extremely diligent ip ex- 
posing the faults of Lord Tyr- 
cbnnelj and he, moreoi^er, now 
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ing at the time when his r 
was at Bath, many persons 
took frequent opportunities 
peating passages from The 1 
in her hearing; so that si 
obliged to fly the place, ai 
shelter in London. 

Some time after this, 
formed the resolution of a] 
to the Queen ; who bavin 
given him life, he hoped sh( 
further extend her goodi 
him, by enabling him to i 
it. With this view he pub] 
poem on her birth-day, w! 



thought himself again at liberty 
to take his revenge upon his mo- 
ther. Accordingly, he wrote r^t? entkledTheFoluiitt^er-Laur 
Bastard, a poem, remarkable for had not, at that time, one 
the vivacity in the beginning, to present his verses to H 
where he finely enumerates the jesty ; who, nevertheless, s< 
imaginary advantages of base birth, fifty pounds, with an int 
and for the pathetic conclusion, 
"Wherein he recounts the real cala- 
mities which he suffered by the 
crime of his parents. The reader 
will not be displeased with a tran- 
script of some of the lines in the 
opening of the poem, as a speci- 
men of this writer's spirit and man- 
ner of versification : 



that he might annually exf 
same bounty. Accordingly 
tinned to pay Her Majej 
compliment on every ensuin 
day, and had the honour 
senting his compositions, 
kissing Her Majesty's hand 
But satire was rather h 
than panegyric j and, amor 
exercises of his propensity tl 
was a lampoon upon the 
with a view to expose the 
of London, who was th 
gaged in a dispute with tl 
Chancellor, which, being t 
ject of general conversafic 
nished Savage with a popi 



«f Blest be the bastard's birth ! through 

wondrous ways 
** He shines eccentric like a copiet's 

blaze. 
** No sickly fruit of faint compliance he ; 
•* He! stamj)'d in Nature's mint with 

ecstacy I 
** He lives to build, not boast, agen'rous 

race; 
*« Notcnth transmitter of a foolish face. — pJC- The piece was entit 
'* He, kindling from within, requires no Progress {)f a Divine j in V) 

flame, 
** He glories in a bastard's glowing name. 
•* —Nature's unbounded son, he standi 

alone, 
•• His heart unbiass'd, and his mind his 

own. 
** — O mother ! yet no mother !— *t is 



painted the character of < 
gate pripst in such odious 
as drew upon, him the utt 
sentment of the ecclesiastic 
enfdeavour^d to take their 
on him by a prosecution 

•* My thanl'for such distinguish'd claims ^'"f j^ ^^"^^ ^' °^^^^.°^^3 
are due." S^^" ^^ some passages m t 

formance. In answer to this 
Tills popni had an extranrdinaiy- Savage justly pleaded thai 
Kale } and its appearance happen- only introduced obscene id 
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fte view of exposing them to de- prime-minister, was warmly go* 

testation, and of discouraging vice licited in his favour. But, though 

by showing its deformity. As the promises were made, nothing more 

rectitude of this plea was obvious, than promises were obtained fron^ 

it was readily admitted by Sir that celebrated statesman. Whe* 

PhilipYorke, afterwards lord chan- ther it was that some enemy to 

cellor, who then presided in that Savage hinted to Sir Robert, that 

court, and who accordingly dis- any thing done for that unhappy 

iDissed the information. man would be a mere waste of 

But, though Savage found so benevolence, and charity utterly 

_^ many friends, and had so many thrown away, or to whatever 

jggi resources and supplies, he was ever cause it was owing, certain it is^ 

in distress. The Queen's annual that our author's disappointment, 

allowance was nothing to a man with respect to his expectations 

of his strange and singular extra- from this minister, could not pro* 

vagance. His usual custom was, ceed from any want of generosity 

as soon as he had received his pen- in Sir Robert, who was confessedly 

sioD, to disappear with it, and a most munificent patron and 

secrete himself from his most in- bounteous rewarder of literary me* 

timate friends, till every shilling rit, especially where men of let- 

of the fifty pounds was spent j ters empleyed their talents in bii 

vhich done, he again appeared, service. 

pennyless as before : but he would His poverty still increasing, hd 

fiever inform any person where he was even reduced so low as to be 

lad been, nor in what manner his destitute of a lodging 5 insomuch 

Bioney had been dissipated. From that he often passed his nights iti 

*"e reports, however, of some who those mean hoijses which are set 

found means to penetrate his open for casual wanderers ; some* 

^3unts, it would seem that he ex- times in cellars, amidst the riot 

Pended both his time and his cash and filth of the most profligate of 

*^ the most sordid and despicable the rabble j and not seldom would 

*^Qsuality ; partiailarly in eating he walk the streets till he was 

?nd drinking, in which he would weary, and then lie down (in sum- 

^Odulge in the most unsocial man- mer) on a bulk, or (in winter) 

^r, sitting whole days and nights with his associates among the ashes 

^>y himself, in obscure houses of of a glasshouse. 

Entertainment, over his bottle and Yet, amidst all this penury and 

t:rencher, immersed in filth and wretchedness, had this man so 

^loth, with scarcely decent apparel; much pride, so high an opinion of 

generally wrapped up in a horse- his own merit, that he ever kept 

tean*s great coat; and, on the up his spirits, and was always rea* 

«^hole, with his very homely coun- dy to repress, with scorn and con* 

tenance aad figure altogether ex- tempt, tbe least appearance of any 

-bibiting an object tbe most dis- slight or indignity towards himr 

gusting to the sight, if not to some self, in tbe behaviour of his ac* 

other of the senses. quaintance, among whom he look- 

His wit and parts, however, still ed upon none as his superior : he 

raised him new friends as fast as would be treated as an equal, even 

Jiis misbehaviour lost him his old by persons of the highest rank | 

ms^ i 904 Sir B. Wftlpoje, the We have an instance of this prp* 
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posterous and inconsistent pride, in 
his refusing to wait upon a gen- 
tleman who was desirous of reliev-? 
ing him when at the lowest ebb 
of distress, only because the ipes-^ 
sage signified -th^ gentlenian^s de- 
sire to see him at nine o-clock in 
the morning ; Savage could not 
bear that any one should presume 
to prescribe the hour of his at- 
tendance, and therefore he .ab- ^ 
solutely rejected theprofiered kind- 
ness. 

This life, unhappy as it may be 
already imagined, was yet render- 
ed more unhappy by the death of 
the Queen in 1738 ; which stroke 
deprived him of all hop<;S from 
the xrourt. His pension was dis- 
continued ; and the insolent man- 
ner in which he demanded of Sir 
Robert Walpole to have it restor- 
ed, for ever cut off this consider- 
able supply ; which possibly had 
been only delayed, and might have 
been recovered by proper appli- 
cation. 

His distress now became so 
great and so notorious, that a 
scheme was at length concerted 
for procuring him a permanent 
relief. It was proposed that he 
should retire into Wales, with ad 
allowance of 50/. per annum -, on 
which he was to live .privately, in 
a cheap place, for ever quitting 
his town-haunts, and resigning all 
further pretensions to fame. This 
offer he seemed gladly to accept ; 
but his intentions were only to de- 
ceive his friends, by retiring for a 
while, to write another tragedy, 
and then to return with it to Jjon- 
don, in order to bring it upon tlie 
stage. 

In 1739 he set out for Swansey 
in the Bristol stage-coach, and was 
furnished with fifteen guineas to 
bear the expense of his journey : 
but, on the lUh day isfter kh 



departure, his friends and bene* 
factors, the principal of whom was 
no other than the great Mr. Pope, 
who expected to hear of his ar* 
rival in Wales, were surprised 
with a letter from Savage, inform- 
ing them that he was yet upon the 
road, and could not proceed for 
want of money. There was do 
other remedy than a renQittance; 
which was sent him, and by the 
help of which he was enabled to 
reach Bristol, from whence ho 
was to proceed to Swansey by 
water. At Bristol, however, he 
found an embargo laid upon the 
shipping ; so that be could not im- 
mediately obtain a passage. Here, 
tlierefore, being obliged to stay for 
some time, he, with his usual fa- 
cility, so ingratiated himself widi 
the principal inhabitants^ that he 
was frequently invited to theif 
houses, distinguished at their pub- 
lic entertainments, and treated 
with a regard that highly gratified 
his vanity, and therefore easily en- 
gaged his afifections. At lengtbji 
with great reluctance, he proceed- 
ed to Swansey, where he lived 
about a year, very much dissatis- 
^ed with the climinutidn of his 
salary 5 for be had, in his letters, 
treated his contributors so inso- 
lently, that most of them with- 
drew their subscriptions. Here he 
finished his tragedy, and resohed 
to return with it to London; 
which was strenuous^}' opposed by 
his gre^t and constant friend Mr^ 
Pope; who proposed that Savage 
should put this play into the hands 
of Mr. Thomson and Mr. Mallet^ 
in order that they might fit it for 
the stage > that his friends should 
receive th^ profits it might bring 
in ; and that the author should 
receive the produce by way of 
annuity. This kind and prudent 
scheme was rejected hy S^vage^ 
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«9itli the utmost contempt. He curing bail; which expense Bo^^ 
declared he would not submit his was enabled to defray, by a present 
works to any one's correction 5 of five guineas from Mr. Nash at 
anduhat he would no longer be Bath. No bail, however, was to 
Itept in leading-strings. Accord- be found; so that poor Savage was 
ingly he soon returned to Bristol, at last lodged in Newgate, a prison 
in his way to London } but at so named, in Bristol. 
Bristol meeting with a repetition But it was the fortune of this 
of the same kind treatment he had extraordinary mortal always to. 
before found there, he was tempt- find more friends than he deserved, 
ed to make a second stay in that The keeper of the prison took • 
opulent city, for some time. Here compassion on him, and greatly 
he was again not only caressed and softened the rigours of his confine** . 
treated, but the sum of thirty ment by every kind of indul* 
pounds was raised for him, with gence ; he supported him at his 
which it had been happy if he had own table, gave him a commo* 
immediately departed for London : dious room to himself, allowed 
but he never considered that a fre- him to stand at the door of the 
quent repetition of such kindness gaol, and even frequently took him 
was not to be expected, and that into the fields, for the benefit of 
it was possible to tire out the ge- the air and exercise : so that, ia 
nerosity of his Bristol friends, as reality. Savage endured fewer 
he had before tired bis friends hardships in this place than he had 
every where else. In short, he usually suffered during the greater 
lemained here till his company part of his life, 
was no longer welcome. His vi- While he remained in this not 
sits in every family were too often intolerpble prison, his ingratitude^ 
repeated) his wit had lost its no- again broke out, in a bitter satiia 
velty, and his irregular behaviour on the city of Bristol, to which he 
grew troublesome. Necessity came certainly owed great obligations^ 
upon him before he was aware 5 notwithstanding the affair of. 
his money, was spent, his clothes his arrest, which was but the 
were worn oat, his appearance act of an individual, and that aU 
was shabby, and his presence was tended with no circumstances of 
disgustful at every table. He now injustice or cruelty. This satire 
began to find every man from he eniiXled London and Bristol com^ 
home at whose house he called, pared; and in it he abused the in^ 
^nd he found it difficult to obtain habitants of the latter with such a 
a dinner. Thus reduced, it would spirit of resentment, that the rea-» 
have been prudent in him to have der would imagine he had nevei; 
withdrawn from the place j but received apy other than the most 
Prudence and Savage were never injurious treatipent in that city, 
acquainted. Hestayed, in the midst But this is eyer the behaviour o£ 
of poverty, hunger, and contempt, ungrateful people, If 9 thousan4 
till the mistress of a coffee-house, favours are bestowedpn th^qij and 
to wfaopi he owed about eight afterwards but the smallest offence 
pounds, arrested him for the debt, is given, all the previous obliga« 
Hp remained for some time, at a tions are immediately cancelled^ 
great expense, in the house of the and the single offence, perhaps toa 
ihQiiiTs oip^cer^ in }iopes of |)ro- an ima|;ictar^on^4^reWn3edwUlt 
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t% much rancour and resentment 
as if no act of friendship or kind- 
ness had ever existed, or had the 
least right to be brought into the 
account 5 as though injuries only, 
whether real or supposed, ought 
to be remembered, and favours to 
be as readily forgot, as they were 
liberally conferred ! 

When Savage had remained 
about six months in this hospitable 
prison, he received a letter from 
Mr. Pope (who still continued to 
allo;w^ him 20/. a year), contain- 
ing a charge of very atrocious in- 
gratitude. What were the parti- 
culars of this charge, we are not 
informed 5 but, from the notorious 
character of the man, there is rea- 
son to fear that Savage was but too 
justly accused. Ke, however, so- 
lemnly protested his innocence; 
but he was very unusually affected 
on this occasion. In a few days 
after, he was seized with a disor- 
der, which at first was not suspect- 
ed to be dangerous ; but, growing 
daily more languid and dejected, at 
last a fever seized him, and he ex- 
phred on theiirst of August 1743, 
fO the 46th year of his age. 

Thus lived, and thus died, 
Richard Savage, leaving behind 
Sam a character strangely chequered 
^ith vices and good qualities. Of 
the former we have seen a variety 
of instances in this abstract of his 
^e; of the latter, his peculiar 
9ituation }n the world gaye him 
but few opportunities of making 
any considerable display. He was, 
bt)wever, 'undoubtedly a man of 
excellent parts j and, had he re- 
ceived the full benefits of a liberal 
isducation, and had his natural 
talents been cultivated to the best 
advantage, he might have made a 
respectable figure in lif^. He was 
happy in an agreeable temper, and 
il l^yely flovy of wit^ whigli ip^^^ 



bis company much coveted ; nof 
was his judgment, both of writings 
and of men, inferior to his wit ; 
but he was too much a slave to his 
passions, and his passions were too 
easily excited. He was warm in 
his friendships, but implacable in 
his enmity ; and his greatest fault, 
which is indeed the greatest of all 
faults, was ingratitude^ He seemed 
to suppose every thing due to hii 
merit, and that he was little obliged 
to any persons for those favours 
which he thought it their duty to 
confer on him ; it is therefore the 
less to be wondered at, that he 
never rightly estimated the kind- 
ness of his many friends and be« 
nefactors, or preswved a grat^ul 
and due sense of their generosity 
towards him. 

The dramatic works of this un- 
happy bard, which are only two in 
number, have been ahready men- 
tioned 5 but we must, in confer- 
mity to our method, here recapi* 
tulate them : 

1 . Love in a Veil. Com. from 
the Spanish. 8vo. 1719' 

2. Sir Thomas Overhury. T. 
8vo. 1724. 

To which may be added a second 
tragedy on the subject of the lat- 
ter, which he had begun to write 
during his residence in Wale», 
This he left in pawn with the 
gaoler at Bristol, with whom it 
remained when our author died. 
On that event it was bought by 
Mr. Cave for seven guineas, and 
kid by among his own papers, 
where it was found many yean 
after. It was then put into the 
hands of Mr. William WoodfalJ^ 
who made some alterations in it 
himself, and received others from 
both M**- Crarrick and IVfr. Colt 
man. These, howiever, CQnsiste4 
chiefly of transpositiqas* Wheii 
ppmptet^(}^ H 1^W py<?*Wf4 «* 
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nt Garden, in the year 1777 > 
icted with applause, 
le works of this original wri- 
fter having long lain dispersed 
igazines and fugitive publica- 
, were collected and published 
Ir. T. Evans, bookseller, in 
trand, in an elegant eciition, 
I'ols. 8vo. to which are pre- 
, the admirable Memoirs of 
je, written by Dr, Samuel 
son. 

viLLE, John, was author of 
ng James his Entertainment 
leohalds. 4to. 1603. 
UNDERS, Charles, a young 
eraan, who lived in the reign 
ing Charles II. whose wit, 
baine informs us, began to 
is early ps that of the incom- 
>le Cowley; apd was, like 
a king's scholar at Westmln- 
school at the time when he 
; a play, viz. 
mer lane the Great. TAtoA66 1 . 
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ScAWEN, John, an officer lii 
the army, who wrote two drama-** 
tic pieces, Vit, 

1. The Girlin Style. F. 1786, 
N. P. 

2. New Spain. Op. Svo. 17pO. 
This gentleman will be remem- 
bered by some of our readers, as 
having fought a duel at Lisle, ia 
1773, with the famous George Ro-r 
bert Fitzgerald, of Ireland, whose 
vindictive disposition brought him 
at last to an ignominious end^ 
The quarrel began at Vauxhall j 
where Fitzgeraldts companion,. 
Captain Croft, had high word$ 
with the Rev. *Mr. Bate Dudley, 
on account of some misbehaviour 
to Mrs. Hartley^ an actress who be- 
longed to Covent Garden Theatre. 

ScHiNK, A. This gentlemaa 
translated 

The Stranger. Com. 8vo. 1798. 

SCHOMBERG, RaLPH, M. D. 



A son of Dr. Isaac Schomberg, 
Banks has complimepted our who was not more remarkable oil 
g author in a <^opy of verses account of bis contest with thp 
led to this play 5 and Mr. college of physicians, than for hisf 
en did him the honour of engaging manners and his social 
ng the prologue to it. Whe- virtues. These indeed were hap- 
pily transmitted in the person of 
the late Dr. Isaac Schoipberg, ano- 
ther of his sons, who by death 
escaped the lasting disgrace which 
liis brother-s conduct accumulated 
on a very amiable family. Our 
author had been long a scribbler 
without genius or veracity. Happy, 
at least in point of fortune, and 
bis own conceit, he might have 
remained, if the rohhery of a spital^ 
hereafter alluded to, had been thii 
only one upon record against him. 
In the year 1767 he published a 
work, entitled A Critigql Disserta'*^ 
Hon on the Characters and Writings 
of Pindar and Horace : in a Letter 
to the Right Honourable ihe Earf 
of B . This, as the Monthly 



the strol^e of fate deprived 
irorld soon of this promising 
is, we know not J but there 

later fruits of it On record 
e dramatic lists. 
YER8, Frank, M.D. This 
eman has obliged the world 

an Svo. volume of Miscella-' 
Antiquarian and Historical; 
ilso (which gives him 9 place 
lur work) with Dramatic 
:hes of the Ancient Northern 
hohgy, 4to. 1790 5 exhibiting 

1 genius and taste^ in the fol- 
ig pieces: 

oina, 
arno, 

' had reached a fourth edition 
J07. ' 



^eyiewers trvil^ obsi^rve, M ^ rp?i 
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mdrkable instance of plagiarif^m. 
We have now (say these gentle- 
men) before us a little duode- 
cimo, printed at Paris in 1673, 
and entitled Comparaison de 
*• Pindar e et d' Horace, dedi^e a 
•* Mons, le Premier President, Par 
Mons, Blondell, Malstre des Ma- 
tkemaiiques a Monseigneur le 
«• Dauphin, From this work has 
«» Dr. Ralph Schomberg, of Bath, 
•' pilfered and translated what he 
** has given to the public as his 
•' OWN Critical Dissertation on the 
•' Characters and IVrltings of Pin^ 
** dar and Horace : a procedure 
which requires no further ex- 
planation ! But it is hoped we 
" shall hear no more of this ho- 
•' nour able gentleman in the repub- 
*^ lie of literature." The charitable 
hope expressed by the Reviewers, 
bowever, was not fulfilled. We 
did hear of our author again, 
and in a transaction of which we 
shall be forgiven if we do not re- 
late the particulars. But why, it 
may be asked, is any page in this 
book encumbered with his ;iatiie ? 
As dramatic biographers, we are 
compelled to its insertion ; for 
oar Doctor wrote the three follow- 
ing pieces, designed for the stage. 
The first two are such wretched « 
efforts at pleasantry, tjiat none will 
dispute his claim in them > and 
the other performance, it was said 
\>y Mr. Garrick, who refused it, 
deserved as bad a character. Their 
^tles are, 

1 . The Death of Bucephalus. 
Burl. Trag. 8vo. 1/(55. 

% The Judgment of Paris, Burl, 

$vo. 1 76S. 

3. Romulus and Hersilia, T. 
This last play was recommended 
by some paragraph-writer in the 
public prints^ as fit for immediate 
(exhibition. There is difficulty, 
Ji^vypver, in ascribing the slightest 



notice of it to any other pen than 
that of its author. An anonymoiw 
drama, indeed, on the same sub- 
ject, and with the sam& title, was 
published in 4to. l683 ; a piece 
concerning which the original 
compiler of the present work ex- 
pressed himself in favourable terms. 
Perhaps Dr. Schomberg, with his 
usual freedom, might have bor- 
rowed, and with his usual awk- 
wardness might have spoiled it. 
Compare also his Life ofMcecenas 
with that written by Meibomius^ 
and then exclaim with Horace : , 

— moveat cornicula risum 
Furtivis nudata coloribus ! 

Even the all-swallowing vase at 
Bath Easton was found to nauseate 
our Doctor's compositions. When 
it was first opened, he Avas a 
constant candidate for the myrtle 
wreath. The wreath, however, as 
if endued with prescience of hi& 
future shame, persisted in avoid- 
ing the slightest contact -with his 
head. He died at Reading, June 
22, 1792, in his 78th year. 

Scott, Thomas, was educated 
atWestminster school, from whence 
he was removed to the university 
of Cambridge, in the reign of 
King William III. and, during the 
latter part of Queen Anne's reign, 
he was secretary to the Earl of 
Jloxburgh. He was author of the 
following dramatic pieces: 

1 . Mock Marriage. C. 4to. 1 696. 

2. Unhappy Kindness. T. 4to. 

1697. 
Scott, Thomas, wrote 

Edwin and Catherine. T. 8vo. 
1793. 

Scott, Walter. This gentle- 
roan is an advocate at the Scottish 
bar, and one of the principal clerks 
of the Court of Session. His 
claim to a place in this work h« 
owes to a translation into English 
of Goethe's Gerpaan plajr^ g^ll^ 
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•e/x of Berlichingen, T. 8vo. 

• 

he is much better known to 
)ublic as the inventor of an 
ssting species of poetry, which 
become exceedingly popular, 
le old ballad itself we had had 
al mere i nutations, in which 
lanners of antiquity were pre- 
d, in a style formed, but not 
?d, from ancient simplicity y 
Vlr. Scott, we think, was the 
who produced ballads of he- 
and romantic adventure, in- 
ting from the faithful repre- 
ition of the manners of former 
» and the description of indi- 
i\ and local scenery, and at 
same time ennobled with all 
)oetry of an animated and fer- 
fancy. Our readers will, of 
se, suppose that we allude to 
ifinstreisy of the Scottish Bor- 
Lay of the last Minstrel, 
mion. Lady of the Lake, and 
Roderick, Mr. Scott has also 
ared as an editor of Dryden's 
ks, in 18 vols. 8vo. and is 
resent, we believe, engaged 
m edition of Swift*8 Works ; 
he certainly has best distin- 
led himself by hi$ original 
positions. 

JALLY, John, LL. D. was 

in Somersetshire, about the 

1747, and received the rudi- 

ts of classical learning at the 

imar-school in Bristol, with a 

to the church. But his 

5 and patron dying while he 

a minor, and his father having 

nt objections to the idea of a 

curate, wished him to turn 

thoughts to the^ law. He 

;d some part of his clerkship ; 

his aversion to that study was 

, that, by consent of parties, 

irticles were cancelled. Bu- 

s, therefore, being his de- 

ition, he was put under the ce- 



lebrated Mr. Postlethwaytfe, wbosiB 
rigid principles and condoct were 
so little relished, th!at, by the private 
assistance of his mother, he coni«- 
menced the lazy gentleman, the 
author, and dramatic censor. Her 
death cutting off his princi{Kil le* 
sources, he seriously began to think 
of turning his talents to profit. 
Previously, however, to this un- 
expected incident, in au exctirsion 
to Manchester, he was on the 
point of possessing an accoiDplish- 
ed young lady, with a fortune of 
40,000/. ; but was overtaken in 
their elopement by the father, at 
Worcester, where he lest both his 
mistress and prospect. The yooi^ 
lady was hurried into Scotland^ 
where, about twelve months after^ 
she fell a victim to her attachment. 
The lover, inconsolable for his 
loss, gave himself up to solitude^ 
and the deepest melancholy. By 
the pressing solicitation of his 
friends, he again returned to the 
capital, and was uiiited to a cha- 
racter so opposite to his own, as to 
poison his health, happiness, and 
pursuits. He was at last advised 
to go into the south of Fiance j 
from thence he made the tour of 
Italy, and at Rome was choseo a 
member of that celebrated academy 
called the Arcades. His introduc- 
tion was by the eulogiura on Go- 
rilla, who was, about 17/4, crown- 
ed the poetess of Italy. He began 
his literary career by a number of 
fugitive pieces of poetry, scattered 
up and down in the magaziries 
and public prints. He afterwards 
wrote, for a length of time, a po- 
litical paper, under the signature 
of Britannicus. He also conducted 
for several years T//e Universal 
Museum, The Freeholder's Maga* 
%ine, and was concerned in The 
St. James's, published by Lloyd. 
He was also tiie auihor of Drama^ 
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tic Strictures^ and a great number 
ornovels, particularly Calisto and 
Emira^ The Favourite of Fortune, 
and TJie Young Philosopher, He 
likewise published two volumes of 
Moral Tales, two volumes oi Belles 
Lettres (which he dedicated, by 
permission, to the Princess Royal), 
with several other works on dif- 
ferent branches of education. He 
also wrote 

. The Marriage of Sir Gawaine* 
Op. 17S2. 

Sbdlby, Sir Charles, one 
of the gay wits that enlivened 
the pleasurable court of King 
Charles II. was grandson of Sir 
William Sedley, Bart, the muni- 
ficent founder of the Sedleian lec- 
ture of natural philosophy at Ox- 
ford, and son of Sir John Sedley, 
Bart, of Aylesford, in Kent, by 
his wife Elizabeth, daughter and 
heir of Sir Henry Saville, Knt. 
^e learned warden of Merton Col- 
lege, in Oxford, and provost of 
Eton. Sir Charles was born about 
the year 1639 ; and, after a pro- 
per foundation of grammar learn- 
ing, was sent to Oxford, where he 
was admitted a fellow-commoner 
of Wadham College, in Lent Term, 
1655-6. But he left the univer- 
«ty without taking any degree, 
and, retiring into his own coun- 
try, lived privately there, out of 
humour, as it should seem, with 
the governing powers, till the Re- 
storation of Charles IL when he 
came to London, in order to join 
in the general jubilee, the gaiety 
of which was both agreeable to 
his years, and exactly suitable to 
his taste and temper. He was 
soon introduced to the King 5 and 
it was not long before they, who 
recommended him to His Majesty, 
found they had thereby, in some 
me^ure, supplanted themselves. 

Sir Charles had &uch a distinguisli<« 



ingly polite easiness in his iiiantief 
and conversation » as set htm highef 
in the royal notice and favour 
than any of the courtiers his rivals, 
notwithstanding they all aimed at 
the same turn, and some of them 
even excelled in it. Shadwell says, 
that "he has heard Sedley speak 
*^ more wit at a supper, than all 
" his (ShadwelVs) adversaries, put- 
" ting their heads together, could 
" ivrite in a year." . The produc- 
tions of his pen were some plays, 
and several amorous poems, in 
which the softness of the verses 
was so exquisite, as to be called» 
by the Duke of Buckingham, Sedi'^ 
lefs Witchcraft. "There were no 
'* marks of genius or true poetr^ 
" to be descried (say the author^ 
"of the BiographSa Britannicaj ^ 
" the art wholly consisted in rai& ^^ 
" ing loose thoughts and lewd de -^ 
" sires without giving any alarm^^ 
" and so the poison worked gentj]^ 
'^ and irresistibly. Our author 
'^ we may be sure, did not esca 
" the infection of his own art, ot^ 
" rather was first tainted himself,^ 
" before he spread the infecCion to^ 
" others." 

A very ingenious writer of the 
present day, however, speaks much 
more favourably of Sir Charles 
Sedley 's writings. ** He studied 
" human nature, ^nd was distin- 
uished for the art of making 
m5<?//*agreeable, particularly to 
" the ladies 5 for the verses of Lord 
" Rochester, beginning with, Sed- 
" ley iias that prevailing gentle art,, 
" &c. so often quoted, allude not 
*' to his writings, but to his per- 
" soTial address,'* — Lan6Horne*s 
Effusions, &c. 

Dissoluteness and debauchery 
were the scandalous characteristics 
of the times j andit wasSirCharles's 
ambition to distinguish himself 
among the foremost in the fashioa* 
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In June 1663, our author. Lord the House of Peers, and the otjier 
Bnckhurst, and Sir Thomas Ogle, in that of the Commons. Their 
were convened at a public-house interest was so considerable in both, 
m Bow Street, Covent Garden j especially Sir Charles Sedlej's, 
and, being inflamed with strong that the King, foreseeing it would 
liquors^ they went up to the bal- be a work of the greatest difficulty 
cony belonging to that house, and to gain their consent for the pay- 
there showed indecent postures, ment of more troops than what 
and gave great offence to the pas- were upon the establishment of the 
sengers in the street, by very un- last reign, contented himself with 
mannerly discharges upon them 3 dropping the pursuit of it, by a 
vrhich done, Sedley stripped him- dissolution of the Parliament. In 
self naked, and preached to the^ the same spirit, our patriot was 
people in a gross and scandalous very active in bringing on the 
manner: whereupon a riot being Bevolution. This was thought 
raised, the mob became clamorous, more extraordinary, as he had re- 
and would have forced the door ceived favours from James : but 
next to the street 3 but being op- that Prince had taken a fancy to 
posed, the preacher and his com- Sir Charles's daughter (though it 
pany were driven from the bal- seems she was not very handsome)^ 
cony, and the windows of a room and, in consequence of his in- 
into which they retired were bro- trigues with her, he created Miss 
ken by the mob. The frolic being Sedley Countess of Dorchester, 
soon reported abroad, and, as per- This honour, so far from pleasing, 
sons of fashion were concerned in greatly sliocked Sir Charles. How- 
it, it was so much the more ag- ever libertine himself had been, 
gravated, the company were sum- yet he could not bear the thoughts 
nioned to appear before a court of his daughter's dishonour ; and* 
of justice in Westminster Hall 5 . with regard to this her exaltation, 
where, being indicted for k riot, he only considered it as rendering 
they were all fined, and our au- her more conspicuously infamous, 
thor was sentenced to pay 500/. He therefore conceived a hatred 
After this aifair. Sir Charles for the King; and ffotn this, as 
took a more serious turn, applied well as other motives, readily 
jbimself to business, and became a joined to dispossess him of th^ 
member of Parliament, in which throne. 

he was a frequent speaker. We J\^ witty saying of Sedley's, on 

find him also in the House of this occasion, is recorded. *' I hate 

Commons in the reign of James *' ingratitude (said Sir Charles)^; 

II. whose attempts upon the con- *' and therefore, as the King has 

fititution he vigorously withstood. '* made my daughter a countess, I 

When the defeat of the rebels un- " will endeavour to make his 

der the Duke of Monmouth made ** daughter a queen :'* meaning 

it necessary, in the language of the Princess Mary, married to the 

the court, to have a standing army. Prince of Orange, who dispossess- 

it was . opposed strongly by the ed James of the throne at the 

gentlemen .of the country party, ever-glorious Revolution, 

among whom were the Earl of Sir Charles lived many years 

Dorset and Sit Charles Sedley; after the Revolution, in full posr* 

one of whom bore a great sway in session of his wit and humour, and 
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Was to the last, an Agreeable thought proper, on first setting otf 

companion. He died August 20, in life, to join the Whigs, who 

J 701. Were then, though the minor, yet 

His dramatic writings are, a powerful party, and in support 

1. The Mulberry Garden, C. of which he employed his talents 
4to. 1(508. as a writer. Afterwards he chang- 

2. Antovy and Cleopatra. T, ed sides, turned Tory, and wrote 
4to. 1677. for that party with as much zeal 

3. Bellamira-f or. The Mistress, as he had formerly shown for the 
C. 4to. 1687. interest of the Whigs 5 by which 

4. Beauty the Conquej'or-y or, we see that politicians and pa- 
The Death of Mark jintony, T. triots were made of the same 
6vo. 1 702. sort of stuff in those times, as in 

5. The Grumller. C. Three the present. He also wrote an 
Acts. 8vo. 1702. heroic poem on the coronation of 

6. The Tyrant King of Crete, the high and mighty monarch 
T. 8vo. 1702. James II. 1685 j commenced a 

Skrres, Olivia. This lady journalist for the court, and pub- 
has published a volume, entitled lished weekly an essay in behal* 
Flights of Fancy, 8vo. 1805, in of the administration, 
virhich is contained Poor Elkanah was unfortunate 

The Castle of Avola. Op. in the change of his party j ^^^\ 

There appears to be some difficulty before he had derived any soli^ 

jn knowing whether we have given advantage from abandoning h i-- 

pur fair wi:iter her proper Chris- old friends, the Revolution too^ 

tian name; for beneath her por- place 5 and from that peri 

trait, prefixed to t6e above volume, having lost his credit, he live 

and at the foot of the dedication, poor and despised, subject to a] 

is Olivia Serres 3 while in the the miseries of the most abje(^^ 

title-page she is called Mrs. J. T. state of indigence, and destitute 

Serres 5 and she has lately adver- of any advantageous and reputable 

tised herself as Mrs. ^zVtwo/ Serres, connexion. In the year 1680 h^ 

landscape-painter to His Royal was so violent a Whig, that th^ 

Highness the Prince of Wales, au- famous ceremony of pope-burn-^ 

thoress of Flights of Fancy, St. ing, on the 17th of November, wa^ 

Julien, Olivia's Letter of Advice to intrusted to his management, andJ 

her Daughter, &c. he' seems to have been at tbat^ 

Settle, £lkanah, son of Jo- time much in the confidence oC 
«eph Settle, of Dunstable, in Bed- those who opposed government 
fordshire, was born in l648 ; and. After his change, like other con- 
in the 18th year of his age, was verts, he became equaUy violent 
entered commoner of Trinity Col- against those with whom he had 
lege, Oxford; but he quitted the before associated, and actually en- 
university without taking any de- tered himself a trooper in King 
gree, and came to London, where James's army, at Hounslow Heath, 
he applied himself to the study of In the latter part of his life he was 
poetry; in which he lived to make so reduced as to attend a booth ia 
no inconsiderable figure. Finding Bartholomew Fair, kept by Mrs* 
the nation divided between the Mynns and her daughter, Mrs. 
opinions of Whig and Tory^ he Lee^ and received a salary fronk 
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them for writing drolls^ which 
generally were approved of. He 
also was obliged to appear in his 



SEW 

9. The Heir of Morocco. T\ 
4to. 1682. ' 

10. Distressed Innocence -y or, The 



old age as a performer in these Princess of Persia, T. 4to. 16&I. 

11. New Athenian Comedy. 4to. 
1693. 

12. The AmUtious Slave) or, 
A Generous Revenge, T. 4to. 1^4. 

13. Philasier'y or. Love lies a 
bleeding. T. C. 4to. I695. 

14. The JVorldin the Moon. O. 
-4to. 1697. 

15. The Virgin Prophetess ) or 
The Fate of Troy . An Opera. 4to, 
1701. 

16. The Siege of Troy. Dr.Perf. 
8vo. 1707. 

17. City RamhU', or. The Play- 
h$ttse Wedding. C. 4to. N. D. 

[1711.] 

18. The Lady*s Triumph. A 
Comic Opera. 12n[K). 17 1 8. 

This author had a pension from 
the city, for an annual panegyric 
to celebrate the festival of the 
lord mayor; in consequence of 
which he wrote various poems^ 
called Triumphs for the Inaugural 
Hon of the Lord Mayor \ the last 
of which was in the year 1708^ 



wretched theatrical exhibitions, 
and, in a farce called 5^ George 
Jor England, acted a dragon, en- 
closed in a case of green leather, 
of his own invention. To this 
circumstance Dr. Young refers in 
the following lines of his Epistle to 
Mr. Pope : 

" Poor Elkanah, all other changes past, , 
*' For bread in SmichEeld diagons his^'d 

at lasg 
** Spit streams of lire to make the 

butchers gape, 
** And found his manners suited to his 

shape. 
*' Such is the fate of talents mtsapply'df 

&c." 

In the end, he obtained admission 
into the Cbarterboese, and died 
there, Feb. 12, 1723-4. The wri- 
ter of a periodical paper, called 
The Briton, Feb. 1 9, 1724, speaks 
of him as then just dead, and 
adds, " he was a man of tall sta- 
" ture, red face, short black hair, 
'* lived in the city, and had a nu* 
'' merous poetical issue, but shared 



" the misfortune of several other but was not represented, pn ac«« 

count of the death of Prince 
Greorge, of Denmark, two days 
before. See Vol. III. art. Pa- 
geants. Besides his dramatic 
pieces, he published many occa* 
sional poems, addressed to his pa- 
trons. Some months before bis 
decease, he offered la play to the 
managers of the Theatre Royal in 
Drury Lane, but be lived not to 
bring it on the stage : it was called 
19. The Expulsion of the Dami 



gentlemen, to survive them all." 
Mr. Settle's dramatic worft are, 

1. Camlyses, King of Persia. 
T. 4to. 1671. 

2. The Empress of Morocco. T. 
4to. 1673. 

3. Jjofitt and Revenge. T. 4to. 
1675. 

4. The Conquest of China by the 
Tartars. T. 4to. 1670. 

5. Ibrahim, the Illustrious Bassa. 
T. 4to. 1677. 

6. Pastor Fldo ; or. The Faith- from Britain, ~ Trag. N. P. 
yk/ Shepherd. Past. 4to. 1677. Sewell, Dr. George^ This 

7. Fatal Love 5 or. The Forced author was bom, in what year we 
Inconstancy, T. 4to. 1680. know not, at the cdlege of Wind^ 

8. The Female Prelate: being sor, of which place his father, Mr. 
the History of the Life and Death John Sewell, was treasurer and 
of Pope Joan. T. 4to. 168O. chapter clerk. He received his 
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eiirly education at EtOD school^ but author, he was undoubtedly po»* 

was afterwards sent Jo the univer-. sessed of a considerable share of 

sity of Cambridge, where he was genius, and wrote in concert witii 

entered of Peter House, and there several of his contemporary ge* 

took the degree of bachelor of niuses,particularlyiu the^cc/a/ors 

physic, in I709. From thence he and Tallers, in the fifth volume of 



went over to Leyden, where he 
studied under the famous Dr. Boer- 
baave j and, on his return to Lon- 
don, practised physic in that me- 
tropolis for several years ; but his 
success was not sutficient to induce 
him to continue there. He then 
retired to Haiupstead^and followed 
his profession witli credit, reputa- 
tion, and profit, until three other 
physicians settled at the same place, 
after which his gains became very 
inconsiderable. He kept no house, 
but was a boarder j was much 
esteemed, and so frequently invit- 
ed to the tables of gentlemen in 
the neighbourhood, that he bad 
seldom occasion to dine at home. 
He died the Stb of February 1726, 



the latter, and the ninth of the 
former, in which he was principally 
concerned, as also in a translation 
of the Metamorphoses of Ovid, and 
an edition of Shakspeare's Poems. 
He left only one entire dramatic 
piece behind him, which met with 
good success at first, but has not 
been acted for several years past, 
entitled, 

1 . Sir Walter Raleigh, T. 8vo, 

1719. 

2. King Richard the First. 8vo. 

1728. This consists only of a few 
fragments, 

Suadwe;.!., Charles. This 
gentleman, Jacob tells us, was 
nephew to the poet laureat, whose 
life we shall record in the next ar- 



and was supposed at that time to tide. But Whincop makes him 

be in very indigent circumstances, more nearly related, being* as he 

as he was interred on the 12th of says, his younger son. He had 

the same month, in the meanest served in Portugal, and enjoyed a 

manner, his coflSn being little post in the revenue in Dublin, in 

better than those allotted by the which city he died on the 12th of 

parish to their poor who are buried August J 726. He wrote seven 



from the workhouse j neither did 
a single friend or relation attend 
him to the grave, No memorial 
was placed over his remains ; but 
they lie just under a holly- tree, 
which formed a part of a hedges- 
row, that was once the boundary 
of the churchyard. 

He was a nian of an amiable 
disposition, aiid greatly esteemed 
among his acquaintance. In his 



dramatic pieces, the titles of which 
are, 

1. Fair Quaher of J)ealt C. 4to« 
1710, 

2. Humours of the Army. C. 
4to, 1713. 

3. Hasty Wedding, C. 

4. Sham Prince, C. 

5. Rolheric O'Connor, T. 

6. Plotting Lovers, F. 

7. Irish Hospitality. Com, 



^:v 



political principles he was inclined AH these, excepting The Fair 

to the Tory party, which might in Quaker ofD^al, and The Humours 

some measure be the reason of his of the Army, made their appear-** 

being so warrh ah antagonist to the ance on the Irish stage only, and 

Bishop pf Salisbury, whose zeal- ar^ printed together in one volume, 

had so"e^inentIyi exerted itself in in i2mo. I720. 

the c;iuse of the Whigs, As an . Mcars ascribes to him another 
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phj, which, we suppose^ was 
never printed 5 entitled, 

8. The Conscientious Lovers, C. 
Shadwsll, Thomas, Poet- 
laureat to King William III. was 
descended from an ancient family 
in Staffordshire, and was born 
._ about the year 1640, at Lauton 
'^^ " Hall, in Norfolk, a seat belonging 
' to his^ther, who was bred to the 
•law; but, having an ample for- 
tune, did not trouble hitnself with 
•the practice, choosing rather to 
serve his country as a justice of 
peace. He was in that commission 
for three counties, Middlesex, Nor- 
folk, and Suffolk, and discharged 
the office with distinguished abi- 
lity and exact integrity. In the 
civil wars he was a great sufferer 
for the royal cause ; so that, hav- 
ing a numerous family, he was re- 
duced to the necessity of selling 
and spending a considerable part 
of his estate, to support it. In 
these circumstances he resolved to 
breed his son to his own profession 5 
but the young gentleman, having 
as little disposition to plod in the 
drudgery of the law, as his father 
had, quitted the Temple, and re- 
solved to travel. He had a taste, 
and some genius, for polite litera- 
ture 5 and, upon his return home, 
falling into acquaintance with the 
most celebrated wits of the age, he 
applied himself wholly to cultivate 
those elegant studies "\^hich were 
the fashionable amusements of 
the times; and it was not long 
before he became eminent in dra- 
matic poetry, a specimen of which 
appeared in a comedy, called The 
Sullen Lovers 'j or. The Imperti- 
nents; which was acted at th» 
Duke's Theatre. As the play was 
well received, he wrote a great 
many more comedies, which met 
with good success. 
In the mean while, as it was 



impossible in these times to sbib« 
among, the great ones, which is 
the poet*s ambition, without 8id« 
ing with one of the parties, Wnig 
or Tory, Mr. Shadwell's lot fell 
among the Whigs; and, incon- 
sequence thereof, he was set up as 
a rival to Dryden. Hence there 
grew a mutual dislike between 
them ; and, Upon the appearance 
of Dryden's tragedy, called The 
Duke of Guise, in J 6S3, our author 
was charged with having the prin- 
cipal hand in writing a piece, en- 
titled Some Reflections on the prC" 
tended Parallel in the Play called 
The Duke of Guise, in a Letter to 
a Friend', which was printed the 
same year, in four sheets, 4to. 
Mr. Dryden wrote a vindication 
of the Parallel; and such a storm 
was raised, both against Shadwell 
and his friend Hunt, who assisted 
him in it, that this latter was 
forced to fly into Holland ; and 
Dryden, by way of revenge upon 
Shadwell, wrote the bitterest sa- 
tire against him that ever was 
penned: this was the celebrated 
Mac-Flecknoe. See Dryden, John. 
In 168S, Dryden having dis- 
qualified himself to retain the 
laureatship, by changing his reli- 
gion to that of the Romish churchy 
Shadwell was made poet-laureat ; 
he had the misfortune, however, 
to enjoy his honour but a very 
few years ; for he died suddenly 
in 1692, in the fifty-second year 
of his age, at Chelsea, and was 
interred in the church there. 
His friend. Dr. Nicholas Brady, 
preached his funeral sermon ; 
wherein he assures us, that our 
author was '* a man of great 
** honesty and integrity, and had 
" a real love of truth and since- 
'* rity, an inviolable fidelity and 
" strictness to his word, an un- 
" alterable friendship wherever he 
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" prc^csEedit, ami a much deeper 
*' sense of religion^ than many 
*' others have^ who pretend to it 
*' more openly. His natural and 
«' acquired abilities (continues the 
*^ Doctor) made him suiHciently 
*' remarkable to all that he con- 
** versed with } very few being 
^* equal to him, in all the be- 
'^ coming qualities and accom- 
*' plishments of a complete gen- 
" tleman.** After his death came 
out The Volunteers, or. The Stock' 
Jobbers, a comedy, acted by their 
Majesties* servants, with a dedica- 
tion to the Queen, by Mrs. Shad- 
well, our author's widow; and an 
epilogue, wherein his character as 
a poet is set in the best and most 
advantageous light '5 which, per- 
haps, was judged necessary to ba- 
lance the very different drawing, 
and even abusive representation of 
it, by Dryden, who is generally 
condemned for treating our author 
too unmercifaily, his resentment 
carrying him beyond the bounds of 
truth ; for though it must be owned 
that Shadwell fell vastly short of 
Ben Jonson, whom he set up to 
Jiimself as a model of excellence, 
yet it is certain there are high au* 
thorities in favour of many of his 
comedies, and the best judges of 
that age gave their testimony for 
them. They have in them fine 
strokes of humour 3 the characters 
' are often originals, strongly mark- 
ed, and well sustained. Add to 
this; that he had the greatest ex- 
pedition imaginable in writing, 
and sometimes produced a play m 
less than a month. Of his con- 
versation talents Lord Rochester 
gives us an idea (though with in- 
justice to the productions of his 
Een), by saying, that if Shadwell 
ad burnt all he wrote, and printed 
all he spoke, he would have had 
more wit and humour than any 



other poet. Besides seventeen 
plays, he wrote several other pieces 
of poetry, some of which have 
been commended. An edition of 
his works, with some account of 
his life and writings prefixed, was 
published in 172O, in four volumes, 
12mo. Mis dramatic works are, 

1. The Sullen Lovers; or, The 
Impertinents, C. 4 to. 1668. 

2. The Royal Shepherdess. T. 
C. 4to, 1669. 

3. The Humourists. C. 4to« 

1671. 

4. The Miser, C. 4to. 1672. 

5. Epsom IVells. C. 4to. l673. 

6. Psyche. T. 4to. I675. 

7. The Libertine. T. 4to. 167^* 

8. The Virtuoso. C. 4to. 1678- 

9. The History of Timon of 
Athens, the Manhater. P,4to.l678- 

10. A True Widow. C. 4to- 

1679. 

11. The Woman 'Captain. 
4to. 16S0. 

12. The Lancashire Witches, 
Teague O'Divelly the Irish Pries 
C. 4to. 1682. 

13. The Squire ofAlsatia. 
4to. 1688. 

14. Bury Fair. C. 4to. 1689. ^ 

15. Amorous Bigot, with thf0 
Second Part of Teague O'Div^Uy ^ 
C. 4to. 1690. 

16. TheScowerers. C.4to.l^l^ 

17. The Volunteers; or, Th^ 
Stock' Jobbers. A posthumous Co^ 
medy, already mentioned. 4to.^ 
1693. 

Shakspfare, William, thcs 
great poet of nature, and the glory' 
of tlie British nation, was descend- 
ed of a reputable family pt Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. His father was 
in the wool-trade, and dealt con- 
siderably that way. He bad ten 
children, of whom our imnxprtil 
poet was the eldest, and ^as bom 
the 16th of April 1564. At a 
proper age he was put .to tbe free- 
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scbool in Stratford, where be ac- recommendbim toanydistinguisli- 
qaired the rudiments of gratnmar- ed notice. The part of an under- 
learning. Whether he discovered actor neither engaged nor deserved 
at this time any extraordinary ge- his attention. It was far from fiU- 
nius or inclination for literatope^ ing, or being adequate to, the 
is uncertain. His father had no powers of his mind; and there- 
design to make a scholar of him; fore he turned the advantage which 
on the contrary, he took him early that situation afforded him^ to a 
from school, and employed him higher and nobler use. Havingj 
in his own business ; but he did by practice and observation, ac- 
not continue long in it, at least quainted himself with the mecha« 
under control j for at seventeen nical economy of the theatre, his 
years of age he married, com- native genius supplied the rest: 
roeaced master of a family, and be- but the whole view of his first at- 
came a parent before he was out tempts in stage-poetry being to 
of his minority. He is now sup- procure a subsistence, be directed 
posed to have settled in business his endeavours solely to hit the 
for himself, and to have had no taste and humour that then pre- 
other thoughts than of pursuing vailed among the meaner sort of 
the Wool-trade ; when, happening people, of whom his audience was 
to fall into acquaintance with some generally composed ; and there- 
persons who followed the practice fore his images of life were drawn 
of deer-stealing, he was prevailed from those of an inferior rank^ 
upon to engage with them in rob- Thus did Shakspeare set out, with 
bing Sir Thomas Lucy's park, little advantage of education, no 
near Stratford. The injury being advice or assistance of the learned, 
repeated more than once, that no patronage of the better sort, 
gentleman was provoked to enter or any acquaintance among them, 
a prosecution against the delin- But when his performances had 
quents} and Shakspeare, in re- merited the protection of his 
venge, made him the subject of a prince, and the encouragement of 
ballad, which, tradition says, was the court had succeeded to that 
pointed with so- much bitterness, of the town, the works of his riper 
that it became unsafe for the au- years were manifestly raised above 
tbor to stay any longer in the the level of his former productions^ 
country. To escape the law, he In this way of writing he was 
fled to London, where, as might an absolute original, and of such 
be expected from a man of wit a peculiar cast, as hath perpetually 
and humour in his circumstances, raised and confounded the emu- 
iie threw himself among the play- lation of his successors; a com- 
ers. Thus was this grand lumi- pound of such very singular ble- 
nary driven, by a very untoward roishes, as well as beauties, that 
accident, into his genuine and these latter have not more mocked 
proper sphere. ^ the toil of every aspiring under- 
His first admission into the play- taker to emulate them, than the 
liouse was suitable to his appear- former, as flaws intimately united 
ance; a stranger, and ignorant of to diamonds, have baffled every 
the art, he was glad to be taken attempt of the ablest artists to take 
inlo the company in a very mean them out without spoiling the 
nok| nor did his performance whole. It is said^ that 
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Elizabeth ' was so much pleaded 
. with the delightful character of Sir 
John Falstaflf, in the two parts of 
Henry the Fourth, that si»e com- 
manded the author to continue it 
for one play more, and to show 
^the Kuight in love 5 which he 
executed inimitably, in The Meri-y 
Wives of lViHdsm\ 

The late Dr. Gregory, in his 
Letters on Literature, Taste, and 
Composition, has thus panegyrised 
our author : ** His dramas, after 
** a lapse of two centuries, are 
*' still gazed at with unabated ar- 
*' dour by the populace, are still 
" read with animation by the 
" scholar. They, interest the old 
" and the young, the gallery and 
" the pit, the people and the cri- 
" tic. At their representation, ap- 
" petite is never palled, expecta- 
" tion never disappointed. The 
'* changes of fashion have not cast 
" him into shade, the variations 
'* of language have not rendered 
" him obsolete. His plots are 
" lively, and command attention ; 
" his characters are still new and 
^' striking 5 and his wit is fertile, 
'^ even to exuberance." 

The names of his patrons are 
now unknown, except that of the 
JBarl of Southampton, who is par- 
ticularly honoured by him, in the 
dedication of two poems, Feims 
and Adonis, and The Rape of Lu^ 
crece $ in the latter especially he 
expresses himself in such terms, as 
gives countenance to what is re- 
lated of that patron's distinguished 
generosity to bini. In the begin- 
ning of King James I.*s reign (if 
not sooner) he was one of the 
principal managers of the play- 
house, and continued in it several 
years afterwards ; till, having ac- 
quired such a fortune as satisfied 
bis moderate wishes and views in 
iifej be quitted the stage and all 



other ^Vuiiness, and passed the re- 
mainder of his time in an honour- 
able ease, at his native town of 
Stratford, where he lived in a 
handsome house of his own pur- 
chasing, to which he gave the 
name of New Place ; and he had 
the good fortune to save it from 
the flames, in (he dreadful fire 
that consumed the greater part of 
the town, iu l6l4. 

In the beginning of the year 
1616, he made his will, wherein 
he testified his respect to his quon- 
dam partners in the theatre. He 
appointed his youngest daughter, 
jointly with her husband, execu- 
tors, and bequeathed to them the 
best part of his estate, of which 
they came into the possession not 
long after. He died on the 23d 
of April following, being the fifty- 
third year of his age, and was in- 
terred among his ancestors, on the 
north* side of the chancel, in the 
great church at Stratford, where 
there is a handsome monument 
erected for him, inscribed with the 
following elegiac distich in Latin : 

Judicio Pylium, Genio Socratem, Arte 

Maronem, 
Terra tegit. Popular mwret, Olympus 

habet. 

In the year 1740, another very 
noble one was raised to his tne- 
raory, at the public expense, in 
Westminster Abbey, an ample con- 
tribution for this purpose being 
made, upon exhibiting his tragedy 
of Julius CcBsar, at the Theatra 
Royal in Drury Lane, April 28, 
1 738. Seven years after bis death^^ 
his plays were collected and pol)- 
lished, in 1623, in folio, by two of 
his principal friends in the com*- 
pany of comedians, Heminge and 
Condell; who, perhaps, likewise 
corrected a second edition, in folio, 
1632. Though both these werfi 
extremely faulty, yet they ar» 
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much less so than the editidos, an enlarged edition, by Mf. ReeJ, 
in fc^to, of the years 1664 and with the last additions and correc*' 
1685, nor was any better at- tionsofMr. Steevens, in 21 vali 
tempted until 1709, when a ftfih 8vo. 1803. ; 

was published, in 8vo. by Mr. ' We have confined ourselves, in 
Nicholas Howe, but with few if the foregoing detail, to editions b^ 
any corrections 5 only he prefixed actual commentators ; for, room 
some account of tlie author's life would fall Us, to enumerate thfe 
and writings. But the plays being endless variety of shapes and sizes 
almost in the same mangled con- in which Sbakspeare*$ dramas have 
dition as at first, Mr. Pope "was been printed in this country, 
prevailed upon to undertake the Of those editions professedly pub^ 
task of clearing away the rubbish, lished with notes selected from ihi 
and reducing them to a better or- labours of various commentators'^ 
der 5 and accordingly he printed a we must restrict ourselves to the 
new edition of them in 1723, in mention of two; namely, those by 
4to. Hereupon Mr. Lewis Theo- Mr. Nichols, in 8 vols. 1797* and 
bald, after many years spent in the by Mr. Alexander Chalmers, in 10 
same task, published a piece, call- vols. 8vo. 1805. The magnificent 
ed Skdkspeare restored , 4to. 1726, edition published byMessrs.BoydeA 
which was followed by a new edi- and Nicol, however, it were unpar^ 
tion of Shakspeare's works, in donable to pass over unnoticed : it 
1733, by the same author, repub- is, indeed, a most splendid mono- 
lished in 1740. In 1744 Sir Tho- ment to the fame of the sweet 
mas Hanmer published, at Oxford, swan of Avon, 
a pompous edition, with emenda- Lest it should be thought sui* 
tions, in six volumes, 4to. The gular, that the plays of Shak* 
late Dr. Wat-burton, Bishop of speare remain unindebted for the 
Gloucester, added another new least correction, or explanation, to 
edition, with a great number of our heroes of the stage who have 
corrections, in 1 747- This was been so often styled hisses/ corn- 
succeeded by other editions, viz. mentcUors, it is time to remark^ 
that of Dr. Johnson, in 8 vols, that this sentiment, though long 
Svo. 1765. Twenty of the old and confidently repeated, has 
quartos by Mr. Steevens, 4 vols, little pretension to the degree of 
Svo. 1766. Of all the plays by credit which it should seem to 
Mri Capell, 10 vols, crown 8 vo. have obtained. How far the ruled 
176B. Hanmer's quarto repub- of grammar have been observed or 
lished at Oxford 177i; a new violated, cannot be known from 
edition in 10 vols. 8vo. 1773, by attitude or grimace; nor can ob- 
iohnson and Steevens ; a second scure or corrupted passages be 11- 
impression of the same work, with lustra ted or restored by gesture or 
corrections and additions, 1778 j vociferation. The utmost a player 
SI third edition of the same, edited can do^ is, to deliver lines which he 
by Mr. Isaac Reed, in 10 vob. understands, with propriety, ener- 
\7B5i an edition by Mr. Malone, gy, and grace. Here his power 
in 10 vols. 1790 5 an edition, re- commences, and here it ends. It 
Yised by Mr. Reed, in 15 vols, is necessary therefore that the loud 
^79^9 another, by Joseph Rann, and indistinct applause which ha^ 
A. M. in 8 fol«i 1786*17933 and hitherto been lavished on the 

T T 4 
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idea of histrionic commentator- 
thip» should be confined within its 
proper bounds, and that a line 
of separation should be drawn 
between the offices and requbites 
of Ihe scholar and the mimic, 
between the undertaking that 
demands some degree of capacity 
and learning, and that which may 
be satisfactorily executed by the 
mere aid of imitation and sensibi- 
lity. A late actress of unrivalled 
jexcellence in both tragedy and 
comedy,, together with a young 
jactor of the highest promise, were 
Icnown to have possessed under- 
standings of no greater extent than 
the platform on which they trod. 
They were happy in a strong 
theatrical conception, and from 
that single circumstance their suc- 
cess was derived^— New monu- 
ments, however, are continually 
rising to honour Shakspeare's ge- 
nius in the learned world j and 
we must not conclude, without 
adding another testimony of the 
Teneralion paid to his manes by the 
public in general, which is, that 
SL mulberry-tree, planted upon his 
estate by the hands of this revered 
bard, was cut down no^ many 
years ago, and the wood, being 
converted to several domestic uses, 
was all eagerly bought at a high 
price, and each single piece trea- 
sured up by its purchaser, as a 
precious memorial of the planter, 
after the feller of it had been 
driven out of the town. 

The following is a list of our 
author's plays, specifying the years 
In which they are severally sup-^ 
posed to have been written. The 
arrangement of them is adopted 
lirom that of Mr. Malone, the ac- 
curacy of which, not having been 
disputed, we presume has received 
the sanction of the learned. 
l» Jitus Andrtmicutp 1^89, 
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2. Love*s Labour's Lt^t. 1591. 

3. first Part of King Henry VI. 

1591. 

4. Second Part of King Henry FI. 

1592. 

5 . Third Part of King Henry FL 
1592. 

6*Pericles. 1592. 
y.^Locrine. 1593. 

8. The TuH> Gentlemen rf Fe- 
rona. 1593. 

9. The IVinter's Tale. 1594. 

1 0.A Midsummer Nighi*M Dream 
1595. 

11. Borneo and Ju&et. 1595. 

12. The Comedy of Errors, la^ 

13. Hamlet. 1596. 

14. King John. 1596. 

15. King Bkhaird 2L 1597* 

16. King Bichard Ut. 15^« 

17. First Part of King Henry IV. 

1597. 

18. The Merchant of Femce. 

1598. 

19. All's well that ends weU^ 
1598. 

20.* Sir John Oldcastk. 1598.^ 

21. Second Part of King Henrj^ 
IF. 1598. 

22. King Henry F. ISQQ. 
T^^The Puritan. I6OO. 

24. Much ado about Noihir^T^ 

25. As you like k. 1600« 

26. Merry IFives of VFindsot. 

laoi. 

27. King Henry FIH. I60I. 
26.'^L^e and Death of Lord 

CromwelL l602. 

29. Trt^his and Cressida, 1602^ 

30. Measure for Measure^ l60B. 

31. Cymbeline. l604. 
32.'^r/fe London Prodigal. l605. 

33. King Lear. l605. 

34. Macbeth. iGM. 

35. The Taming of the Skrem. 
1606. 

36. Julius Ceeeear. 1^307* 
37.*^ Yorkshire TrageJ^.l^M. 
38. AntoiiiandGlmfeiltn$.^»^ 
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39. Corioknus. \60Q. 

40. Timon of Athens. I6IO. 

41. Othello. 1611. 

42. The Tempest. l6l2. 

43. Twelfth Night. I6l4. 
Tbe jears in which the abo\*e 

pieces were severally printed, may 
be seen in the subsequent volumes^ 
under the tide of each p]ay. 

Tbe seven pbys marked thus ^ 
ID the above list, are omitted in 
most of the editions of our author's 
works, on a supposition that they 
were not written by him. They 
have, however, been separately re- 
^oUished with great elegance and 
correctness, and the advantage of 
an ample commentary (together 
^itb all his poems), by the inge- 
nious Mr. MaUme, in two volumes 
^o. 1780. At present therefore 
every reader has the power of 
judging for himself. — Pericles has 
l)een admitted into the late editions 
«f Johnson and Steevens. 

In Mr. Warburton's list of MSS. 
destroyed by his servant, is 

A Play by IVilL Shakspeare. 

What this might be, it is almost 
vain to conjecture^ how much 
soever we may regret its loss. — 
Query. Might it not, however, be 

The History of King Stephen. P. 
Entered on the Stationers* Com- 
paoyVbook, June29, 1()60. N.P. 

Shabpb, John, is author of, 

1. Laura. Op. 179I. N. P. 

2. Too learned by Half. F. 
12mo. [1793 ] 

ShAapb, Lewis. This gentle- 
Uian lived in the reign of Charles I. 
^d wrote one play, entitled 

The Noble Stranger. C. 4to. 
1640. 

Shakfham, Edwabd, was a 
member of the Middle Temple in 
ihe reign of James I. and wrote a 
pky nraeh resembling, if not bor* 
ix>wed from, Marston*s comedy of 
Tk§P4ifmikistiT. It is entitied 



TheFkire. C. 4to. l(5ia 
Shaw, Samukl, was bom at 
Eepton, in the county of Derby^ 
in the year 1635, and educated at 
the firee-school there. At the ag^ 
of fourteen years be was s^nt to 
the university of Cambridge, and 
became a memberof St. John*sCol<» 
lege. When he had completed his 
studies, he removed to Tamworth, 
in Warwickshire, and was usher 
of the free-school there, in 165Q. 
From Tamworth he removed t* 
Mosely, a small place on the 
borders of Worcestershire, being 
invited thither by Colonel Greaves 
of that place, who had a great re** 
spect for h im, andsho wed him much 
kindness. At bis coming thither^ 
he was ordained by tlie classical 
presbytery at Wirksworth, in Der<* 
byshire; and, in 1658, obtained a 
presentation from the Protector to 
the rectory of Long Whatton, 
which was in the gift of the crown. 
In June, the same year, he bad full 
and free possession of this living, 
in which he continued until the 
Restoration, in 1660. Atthatjuno« 
ture, apprehending some disturb* 
ance, he, in September, obtained 
a fresh presentation under the great 
seal of England $ but, notwithstand- 
ing his title was thus corroborated, 
interest was made with the lord 
chancellor, and our author was 
turned out of his preferment about 
a year before the Act of Uniformity 
took place. He was afterwards 
otfered his living again, without 
any other condition than rcordi- 
natiou. But he used to say he 
would not lie to God and man, ia 
declaring his presbyterian ordina* 
tion invalid. 

From Whattoil he removed to 
Cotes, a small village near Lough*^ 
borough, and during his stay there 
both himself and bis family were 
afflicted with the plagUQi betaj; 
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infected by some relations frbtn soldier, a statesman, and a writer, 
London who came from thence to was born in the year 1 649. At nine 
avoid it. He buried two friends, years of age he lost bis father^ and 
two children, and a servant, of that his mother marrying again soon at- 
distemper, during the progress of ter, the care of his education was 
which he and his wife attended the left entirely to the conduct of a go- 
sick and each other, and he him- vernor, who, though himself a man 
self was forced to bury the dead in of learning, had not that happy 
his own garden. manner of communicating bis 

Towards the latter end of the knowledge whereby his pupil could 
year 1666, he removed to Ash by reap any great improvement under 
de la Zouch, and was chosen in him. In consequence of which, 
1668 to be sole schoolmaster of when he came to part from his go- 
the free-school there, which his vernor, after having travelled with 
piety, learning, and temper, soon him into France, he quickly dis- 
raised into such reputation, that covered, in the course of his con-? 
the number of his scholars in- versa t ion with men of genius, that 
creased in so great a degree, that though he had acquired the po- 
he had often 160 boys or more liter accomplishments of a gentle- 
under his care. Many of these af- man, yet that he was still gready 
terwardsbecamedistinguishedcha- deficient in every part of litera- 
racters in the three professions ture, and those higher excellencies; 
of law, physic, and divinity. without which it is impossible to 

He died Jan. 22, i6q6, in the rise to any considerable degree of 

59th year of his age, leaving be- eminence. » 

hind him the character of an up- Piqued at this reflection, and 

right, modest, sensible, and mo- resolved by his own application to 

derate man, an ornament to his make amends for the fault of his 

profession, and a benefactor to his governor, and recall the time he 

country. had lost, he determined, though in 

He was the author of two dramas the height of youthful blood, and 

written for his scholars, and r. :tod in possession of an ample fortune, 

l)y them at their break ings-up for two strong allurements to dissipa- 

the holidays. They are called, tion, to lay a restraint on his ap- 

1. Words made visible, or, Gram" petites and passions, and dedicate 
mar and Rhetorick accommodated for some time a certain number of 
to the Lives and Manners of Men. hours every day to study. By this 
8vo. 1679* means he made a^^ amazing pro^ 

2. nOlKlAODPONHZlS 5 or. The gress, and soon acquired a de- 
jyifferent Humours of Men. Small gree of learning, which justly en- 
Bvo. 1692. titled him to the character he ever 

Shawe, Robert, was author after maintained, of a very fivie 

of scholar. 

The Four Sons of Amon, P. Not contented, however, with 

1602. N. P. this acquisition, but as eager in 

Sheffieid, John, Duke of the pursuit of martial as of literary 

BcTCKiNGHAMSHiRE. This great glory, he again obtained a mastery 

fliobleman, whose character was over even the most irresistible of 

Gonspituous in the age in which he all the passions ; and though en« 

Qydd^ ia tb^ several capacities of a gaged in an attachment of love to 



y, by whom, from hte 6tMi * tins ooblefnaii \^^ bold enoi^ to 

int, be met with an eqtial re- * make tc^ the Proicess Aone, and 

of afieaioD> yet even tbU tie which she -faereelf seemed not in- 

not keep him at home, when dinable to discourage, 

til of honour summoned him Be the canse what it might, 

d. In short, he entered him- however, it is apparent that it was 

I voltinteer with the Earl of intended Lord Mulgrave should be 

J, in the second Dutch war, lost in the passage ; a vessel being 

ras present in that famous and provided to carry him over, which 

y naval engagement at Sole- had been sent home as unservice- 

where the Duke of York, af- able, and was in so shattered a con- 

irds James II. commanded as dition, that the captain of her de- 

ral : and though this was at clared he was afraid to make the 

le of life when most young voyage. On this his Lordship ap- 

smen are scarcely out of the plied not only to the lord high 

; of their dancing-masters, our admiral, but to the King bim- 

ifni hero exerted so much gal- self. These remonstrances, how- 

' of behaviour, that he was ever, were in vain j no redress was 

sdiately appointed commander to be had; and the Earl, who saw 

i Ro3ral Catharine, a second- the trap laid for him by hb ene- 

uan of war. mies, was compelled to throw him^ 

ter this our author made a self into almost inevitable danger, 

aign in the French service ; to avoid the imputation of cow- 

Nrhen Tangier was in danger ardice, which of all others he had 

ling taken by the Moors, he the greatest detestation of. He, 

in consequence of his own however, dissuaded several volnu- 

to head the forces which were teers of quality from acconipany- 

end it, appointed commander ing him in the expedition; on]/ 

em. He was then Earl of the Earl of Plymouth, the King*s 

;rave, one of the lords of the natural son, piqued himself on 

hamber to King Charles II. running the same hazard with a 

lad been, on the 28th of May man, who, in spite of the ill treat- 

t installed knight of the gar- ment he met with from the mi- 

But now a most wicked ma- nistry, could so valiantly brave every 

tion against bis life was con- danger in the service of his ^- 

1 at court, in which the King ther. 

!lf has been suspected to have Providence, however, defeated 

a very principal part, and this malicious scheme, by giviiig 

bich historians assign different them remarkably fine weather 

s. Some of the writers have through the whole voyage, whick 

ned that the King had dis- lastedthree weeks; at the termina- 

ed an intrigtie between Lord tion of which, by the assistance of 

raveandoneof hisown mis- pumpitig the whole time to dis- 

s, and was therefore deter- charge the water, which 4eaked in 

i to put his rival out of the very fest, they arrived safe at Tan- 

tt any rate. But Mrs. Manley, gier. And periiaps there cannot 

rAiaianHt, and Mr. Boyer, in be a more striking instance of in- 

Sitory of Qiteeti June, attri- nate firmness and magnanimity 

it to the discovery of certain than io the behaviour of thisno- 

Eunes towards marriage, which bleman during the voyage : for 
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though be wai Mly ooavliieed of 

the houriy ddngen the/ were in, 
yet was his miud to calco and na- 
disturbed, that he eveo indulged 
his passion for the M\jae%, and 
during thit voyage composed a 
poem* which is to be met with 
among his other works. 

The consequence of this expe- 
dition was the retreat of the Mix>rs, 
and the blowing-up of Tangier. 
On his return, the King becoming 
appeased, and the £ari forgetting, 
the ill offices done him, a mutual 
reconciliation ensued^ and he en- 
joyedHisMajesty*s favour to the last. 

During the short reign of King 
James II , he held several consider- 
able posts, particularly that of go- 
vernor of HuU^ in which he suc- 
ceeded the unfortunate Duke of 
Monmouth, and the high office of 
lord chamberlain^ which^ although 
latterly that monarch grew cooler 
towards him> on account of the 
zealous and honest remonstrances 
he frequently made to him against 
those measures by which he after- 
wards lost the crown, yet he did 
not think proper to take from him. 
His Lordship was no friend to^ or 
promoter of, the Revolution ; and 
when King James, in opposition to 
that nobleman's advice and that of 
his friends, did quit the kingdom, 
he appears to have been one of the 
Lords who wrote such letters to the 
fleet, the army, and all the consi- 
derable garrisons in England, as 
persuaded them to continue in pro-' 
per order and subjection. To his 
humanity, direction, and spirited 
behaviour in council also. His Ma* 
jesty stood indebted for the protect 
tion he obtained from the Lords in 
London, upon his being seized and 
insulted by the populace at f ever- 
abam in KenL 

When the Aevoliitfaa was 



Ironist about. Lord Molgrave vai 
guilty of no mean compltances 
40 King William ; and though he 
voted and gave his reasons strongly 
in Parliament for the Prinee d 
Orange's being pft)daitned King, 
together with the Princess his wife, 
and afterwards went to court to 
pay his addresses, where he was 
very graciously received, yiet be 
accepted of no post under that go* 
vernment till some years after- 
wards. 

In the latter part of King Wil- 
liam*s reign, however, he enjojed 
several high offices; and on tbe 
accession of Queen Anne, that 
princess, who ever had a great 
regard for him, loaded him with 
employments and dignities. In 
April 1702 he was sworn lord 
privy-seal, made lord lieutenant 
and custos rotulorum lor the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, and one of the 
governors of the Chi^terhoase) 
and the same year was appointed 
lone of the commissioners to treat 
of an union between England and 
Scotland. On the 9th of March 
1703, he was created Duke of 
Normauby (of which he had bfeen 
made Marquis by King William), 
and on the 19th of the same moodi 
Duke of Buckinghamshire. 

In the year 17 10, the Whig mi- 
nistry beginning to give grmuidf 
his Grace, who was strongly at* 
tached to Tory principles^ joined 
with Mr. Hariey> afterwards Bad 
of Oxford, in such measures $$ 
brought about a change in tho 
ministry, shook tbe power of the 
Duke and Dutchess of Marlbo- 
rough, and introduced Mr. Harleyi 
the £arl of Shrewsbury, Lord Bo» 
lingbroke, &:c. into the admtnii- 
tralion. Her Majesty now offered 
lo make him chancellor, which he 
jNltoedi bot in )7^l ^raa appoints. 
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led ftte ward of Her MtjestyV home- fortf yeers together, ftom his' not 

hold^ and president ot' the cottficil ; taking the pains to visit those 

and on her decea^» hi 1713> was estates which he possessed atsooiA 

nominated one of the lords justices distance from London : and as to 

in Great Britain, till the arrival o£ the latter part of the accusation, 

Xing George I. firom Hanover. those who were most intimate with 

His Grace died on the ^th of him have declared him to be of a 

February 1720$ and after lying in tender compassionate disposition, 

state for some days at Buckingham He is indeed allowed to have been 

House, was interred with great passionate; but when his rage sub- 

solemnity in Westminster Abbey, sided, bis concern for having given 

-where a handsome monument has way to that infirmity ever testified 

since been erected to his memory, itself In peculiar acts of kindness 

^vith au epitaph written by him- and bene£cence towards those on 

self, and directed by ins will to be whom his passion had vented it« 

engraved on it. He left only one self. An intrepid magnanimity, 

legitimate son behind him, named and a perseverance in whatever he 

£dmund ', but that young noble- undertook, seem to have been hit 

inan dying in the very bloom of strongest characteristics ; and aU 

youth, with him the titles of the though a natural gaiety of dispom* 

Sheffield family expired. tion, backed by ai&uence of for- 

His Grace's valour was on many tune, led him into some acts of 

occasions sufficiently proved, nor libertinism ip his youth, especially 

were his other abilities confined to with regard to the fair sex, for 



letters only, and the encourage- 
ment of learning; for by the ac- 
(xmnts given of hiqi by all his 
biographers, he appears to have 
been a most accomplished noble- 
man, whether we view him in the 
light of an excellent poet, a shin- 
ing orator, a polite courtier, or a 
consummate statesman. But as ta- 
lents so superior, and a disposition so 
enterprising, as thc^Duke of Bnck- 



which in the latter part of bis life he 
frequently expressed concern, yet 
over his passions he seems to have 
had the strongest command, when- 
ever motives of greater importance' 
called on him to lay a restraiat^ 
upon them. 

With respect togenius, and those 
lilents which were adapted to the 
polite arts, it is evident from his 
works that he possessed them in an 



ingliamshire*s, never fail to excite eminent degree. He was perhaps 
envy and malevolence, it is not to one of tte most elegant prose 



be wondered at that his character 
should have been attacked with se- 
verity by some of his enemies. 
The principal faults they have laid 
to his charge are avarice, pride, 
and ill-nature. A^ to tlie first, 
every one, who is in the least ac- 
quainted with the human heart, 
naust be perfectly convinced that 
covetonaaess is absolutely incom- 
p>atible with indolence; and yet it 
is well known that his Grace lost 



writers of his time, and is inferior 
to few even in the sublime (lights 
of poetry. He has left behind him. 
two dramatic pieces, which , though 
never acted, were intended for the 
stage, and to be performed after 
the manner of the ancients, with 
musical 4^ortises between the acts. 
They are both taken from the tra- 
gedy of JuHui Oasar, at written 
by Shakspeare, but with gi«at al- 
teratiooi made in them by oor aa<» 



very considerably, for a course of thor. The titles of them aiv* 
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u .:t. Jtdmk Ocesar; '4tD* 1722. son of Dr. Harman Sheppardi i 

'. il; Marcus Brutus, 4to. 1722, physician^ who died July 12, 1639. 

i; ShepkbrDj HsNaT. Of this 01dys> In his MS. notes^ says, our 

<g^illeman we know no more than author was imprisoned at Whit- 

. that he was author of tington College, for writing a pa- 

. \ The Orphans, Op. 8vo. 1800. perornews-booky which came oot 

€ SHBPMiiKD, Richard^ D. D. weekly, or thrice a week, called 

and F. R. S. This author is arch- Mercurius Eleniticus, He also^ 

deacon of Bedford, and was for- dming the prohibition of the stage, 

merly fellow of Corpus Christi wrote and publislied two small 

iCollege,Oxford. He took the degree dramatic pieces on party sub- 

of M. A. January 14, 17^7, B.D. jects, which, however, bear much 

January 29, 17^5, and that of stronger testimony to his loyalty 

,D. D. since. He has written se- than to his poetical abilities; for, 

veral poetical and other perform- besides the shortness of each of 

ances. His first publication was them, being not longer than a 

*an Ode to Love, which appeared in single act of a moderate play, 

;1756, and was republished under they are almost entirely stolen from 

.the title of The Philogamisf. Soon other authors. The titles of them 

.after this he was engaged in a con- both are the same, the second be- 

^roversy with the author of !/^ Fr^e ing only a continuation of the, 

'Inquiry into the Nature and Origin same subject with the first. They 

of Evil \ and twenty years after the are entitled 
-.•above dale he published two octa- The Committee-man curried, C. 

»vo volumes, entitled Afwc(?//a«i^^, in two parts. 4to.l647. 

.which contained his various pro- - Sherburne, Sir £DWA|iD,Kt. 

ductions, in verse and prose, pub- This -author, or at least learned 

lisbed separately during the inter- translator, was bom in Groldstnith'i 

',val. One of these, a didactic Rents, in the parish of St. Giles, 

jppem, was particularly adnured on Cripplegate, London, in 1616, and 

its first appearance. His .suhse- was of the same ancient family 

quent publications liave been The with Sir Nicholas Sherburne, Bart* 

Dying Hero, a poem ; j4n Essay of Stonyhurst, in I/ancashire. He 

on Education, in a letter tot the late was commissary-general of King 

Sir William Jones; a volume of Charles I.'s artillery, was constant 

Hampton Lecture Srrmons on tlie in his attachment to the royal 

groundandcredibiiity of iheChris- cause, and, in consideration of 

tian religion ; additional Dwrowrj^i, many faithful services and sufFer- 

supplementary to his Hampton Lee- ings, was knighted by Charles 11' 

Jure Sermons ', two single iStfrwoTi^"; at Whitehall, in l682. Wood 

a translation of Polynenus's Strata- mentions him by the tide of late 

gems of War j three Sermons on a clerk of His Majesty'.s ordnance 

future State i and two dramatic and armories within the kingdom 

, pieces, called, of England, which po.st he must 

1. Hector, D. P. 4to. 177O3 have held under King Charles 11. 
Svo. 1775. He was a person of great learn- 

2. JBignca. Trag. Svo. 1773. ing, and translated three of the 
.Printed at Oxford. tragedies of Seneca, viz. 

, Sheppari>, S. lived in the reign I, Medea, Svo. l646 j 8vo. 

of IJiing.'Chartes I. He was the 'l/Ql. 
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'^roades. 8vo. 1679 > 8vo. 

luedra and HippolUus, 8vo. 

eter also tells us, that be had 
nfoFoned that Tke Clouds in 
^'s JJ/e of Aristophams was 
1 by this geutleman. He 
>e conjectures him to be the 
tor of the 
di Sciro, 

th regard to that conjecture, 
bre, under the initial letters 

BiOAN, Dr. Thomas. This 

was the intimate friend of 
Iwift. He is said by Shields^ 
ber's Lives of the Poets, to 
)een bom about the year 
.in the county of Cavan» 

according to the same au- 
, his parents lived in no very 
d state. They are described 
ig unable to afford their son 
vantages of a liberal educa- 
but he, being observed to 
arly indications of genias» 
sd the notice of a friend to 
oily, who sent him to the 
of Dublin, and contributed 
s bis support while he re* 
i there. He afterwards en- 
into orders, and set up a 

in Dublin, which long 
ined a very high degree of 
ion^ as well for the atten- 
stowed on the morals of the 
8, as for their proficiency in 
re. So great was the esti- 
in which this seminary was 
bat it is asserted to have 
ed in some yeaisthe sum of 
xisaod pounds. 
cies uot appear that he had 
imdeiable prefeimeot; but 
imacy with Swift, in the 
725, procured for him a 
D the South of Ireland worth 
1 50/. a year^ which he went 

possession of, and, by an 
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act of inadvertence, destroyed all 
his future expectations, of rising in 
the churchy for being at Corfce 
on the &rst of August, the anni- 
versary of King George's birth-day, 
he preached a sermon, which had 
for its text. Sufficient for the day is 
the evil thereof, Qn this being 
known, he was struck out of the 
list of chaplains to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and forbidden the Oastle. 

This living Dr. Sheridan after- 
wards changed for that of Dun- 
boyne, whidi, by the knnvery of 
the farmers and power of the gen- 
tlemen in the neighbourhood, fell 
as low as 80/. per annum. He 
gave it up for the free-school oi 
Cavan, where he might have lived 
well in so cheap a country on 80/. 
a year salary, besides his scholars ; 
but the air being, as he said, too 
moist and unwholesome, and being 
disgusted with some persons who 
lived there, he sold the school for 
about 400/. and having soon spent 
the money, he grew into diseases, 
and died Sept. 10, 173S. 

Lord Corke has given the fol- 
lowing character of him : '* Dr. 
'^ Sheridan was a schoolmaster, 

and in many instances perfectly 

well adapted for that station. 

He was deeply versed in the 
" Greek and Roman languages, 
'' and in their customs and anti- 
" quities. He had that kind of 
" good nature, which absence of 
*' mind, indolence of body, and 
*^ carelessness of fortune, produce ; 
'* and although not over-strict in 
" his own conduct, yet he took 
" care of the morality of his 
'* scholars, whom he sent to the uni- 
" versity remarkably well fbund- 
'* ed in all kinds of classical learn- 
** ing, and not ill instructed in the 
" social duties of life. He was 
" slovenly, indigent, and cheerful. 
** He knew books mocb better 
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" than men $ and he knew (he 
" value of money lease of all. In 
'* this situation, and with this dis- 
^* position, Swift fastened upon 
'' him as upon a prey with which 
** he intended to regale himself 
^* whenever his appetite should 
<* prompt him.** His Lordship then 
mentions the event of the unlucky 
sermon, and adds/' This ill-starred, 
** good natured, improvident man. 
'* retnrned to Dublin, unhinged- 
*' from all favour at court, and ' 
•* even banished from the Castle. 
'' But still be remained a punster, 
^* a quibbler, a iiddler, and a wit. 
'^ Not a day passed without a re- 
*' bus, an anagram, or a madrigal. 
^' His pen and his fiddlestick were 
*' in continual motion, and yet to 
" little or no purpose, if we may 
*' give credit to the following 
^ verses, which shall serve as the 
** conclusion of his poetical cha- 
" racter : 

'* With music and poetry equally bless'd, 
** A bard thus Apollo most humbly ad- 

dress'd : 
** Great Author of poetry, music, and 

light, 
" Instructed by thee, I both fiddle and 

write ; 
*'Yet unheeded I scrape, or I scribble 

all day, 
•* My tunes arc neglected, my verse 

flung away. 
** Thy substitate here, Vice-Apollo, dis- 
dains 
** To vouch for my numbers, or list to 

my strain^. 
<* Thy manual sign he refuses to put 
** To the airs 1 produce from the pen or 

the gut : 
f < Be thou then prop icioas, great PhcebiiSy 

and grant 
♦* Relief, or reward, to my merit or 

want- 
M Though the Dean and Delany trass- 

cendcutly shine, 
<* O ! brighten one solo or aennet of 

mine : 
*' Make one work immortal, 't is all I 

request. 
** Apotlo look'd pleas'd, and, rc«olving 

to jest. 



<« ltepHed-*Monest friend, I '^ fMif 

der*d your case, 
*< Nor dislike youf unmeaiiins tad iailo* 

cent face. 
<* Your petition I grant, the boon if ttit 

gieat, 
** Your works shall eonttnoe* and bsie) 

the receipt ; 
'' On Rondeaus * hereaftef your fiddle 

strings spend, 
•• Write verses in circles, they ncW 

shall end." 

Dr. Sheridan translatod FMiitf, 
and claims a place in this work at 
the translator of 

. Pkilacteies, T. from Sophodei 
8vo. 1725. 

SuBRiDAW, Thomas, M. A: 
was son of the former, and made 
himself well known by bis several 
endeavours for the promotion and 
improvement of the art of oratory 
in these kingdoms. He was, we 
believe, born at Quilca, a little 
estate in the county of Cavan m 
Ireland, which came into the h' 
mily in right of his mother, the 
daughter of one Mr. M'Phenon, a 
Scots >gentleman', who became pos- 
sessed of it during the troubles ia 
Ireland. 

He had the honour to have Deaa 
Switt for his godfather. The earljr 
parts of his education he received 
from his father, who afterwards 
sent him to Westminster school, 
at a time when be could very ill 
afford it. Our author was fbeie 
immediately taken notice of Bpoo 
examioatioD ; and, although a ineie 
stranger, was by pure merit elected 
a King's scholar. But their maio* 
tenance sometimes falling short, 
the Doctor was so i>oor, that bei 
could not add fourteen pounds to 
enable his son to finish the year} 
which if he had done, l^e wooli 
have been removed to a higber 

♦ A song, or peculiar kind of poetn^, 
which returns to the beginning of toe 
first verse, and oootinaes in a perpetual 
rotation. 
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dbf 8^ and in anoCher 3rear would from his fellow^-collegiafis^ who, in 
have h^n sped off (as the phrase is) that city, bear great sway in all the 
to a fellowship in Oxford or Cam- affairs of public entertainment, 
bridge. Being thus recalled ' to forced him into notice and appro- 
Dublin, he was sent to the uni- bation : and, as if one period had 
versity there, and was chosen of been fixed on by Fate for awaken* 
the foundation; soon after obtained ing the almost expiring taste of 
an exhibition, and, in 1738, pro*- both kingdoms, it was nearly at 
posed to stand for a fellowship, the $ame time that our great bril- 
He likewise took his degix^e of liant star appeared at once with 
M. A. This course of education dazzling lustre in the east, and this 
^oished^ it was time tor Mr. other new phenomenon shone forth 
^Sheridan to set forward in life 5 with almost equal lustre from the 
but having no kind of interest to west of the theatric hemisphere, 
procure preferment had he thought But there was a piece of service 
of going into orders, nor any for- still remaining to be done to th^ 
tune to provide for himself in any Irish theatre, even of more im- 
of the other liberal professions till portance than the acquisition of 
fiuch time as his own talents might capital performers, and which was 
liave insured his success, what step reserved for Mr. Sheridan to ac- 
vas to be taken became a point of complbh. This was the curbing 
some consideration. The young of that licentiousness which hal 
gentleman's inclinations, added to long reigned with an unlimited 
■the applause that he had frequently empire behind the scenes, and the 
Aoet with from those who had been putting a stop to the liberties daily 
present at the delivery of some of taken by the young and unruly 
hi* academical exercises, in which, among the male part of the audt- 
iboc^h very young, he had ac^ ence, who, by the prescription of 
quir^ great reputation as a juat custom almost immemorial, had 
and critical orator, pointed hit constantly claimed a right of 
^oughts towards the theatre. That coming into the green-room, at* 
of Dublin was indeed, at that time, tending rehearsals, and carrying on 
at a very low ebb, not only with gallantries in the most open and 
Ciespect to the enM>luments arising offki»ve manner, witli such of the 
ifrom it, but ahq as to the theatri- actresses as would admit of them ; 
oal merit of the performers, and while those who would not, were 
•liU much more so as to the internd perpetually exposed to insult and 
economy and conduct of it, and ill-treatment. These grievance^ 
1^ private charactersof the great* Mr. Sheridan, as soon as he be* 
ar part af its members, ana con* came nianager of the theatre^ 
^eqoeotly not much firequented, which was not long after his first 
accepting by the younger and more coming on the stage, determined by 
licentious naenolwra of the com* degrees to remove^ and he at last 
aaniutyj who weat there more fof happily effected it, though not till 
tiie aake of iodalglng an inelina* after hia having been involved ia 
tioA for riot and intrigue, than from contests with perhaps the most tu- 
aoy o^r motive: noti^^ithstand* multiums audiences in the woridj, 
mg tbene diaadvaotages, however, not only at the hazard of losing hit 
Mr. Shendan's merit, and the means of subsistence, but even at 
tti»Pg mypnrt Ma iotemt met with ti&e rii^iue of iiis llfe^ fzom the <e^ 
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,sentment of a set of lawless rioters, fame and fortuDc . that eooU^rci 
who were however, through a be expected j till at length an tm- 
noble exertion of justice in the fortunate occuiTenceoverthnew at 
magistracy of Dublin, in the sup- once the seemingly stable fabric 
.port of 'so good a cause, at length he had so long and with so mtch 
convinced of their error, or at least pains been rearing, proved th« 
of the impracticability of pursuing shipwreck of his private fortune, 
it any further with impunity : and arid indeed hitherto the destnicticn 
thus to Mr. Sheridan's care, judgs- of all those fiourii^hing prospects 
meat, assiduity, and spirit, the the Irish stage seemed then to bavt 
theatre of Dublin stands indebted of an established success, 
for the regularity, decorum, and In the summer of the year 1754, 
propriety, with which it has since in which the rancour of political 
been conducted, and the reputa- party arose to the greatest height 
tion it has ac<iuired y it having that it had almost ever been known 
been brought to that strictness of to do in Dublin, Mr. Sheridan 
conduct, that neither powers of in- unfortunately revived a tragedy, 
terest nor of violence could procure viz. Miller's. Mahomet. In this play 
An admittance for any one behind were many passages, which, though 
ihe scenes during the time ekher no more tlrau general sentiments of 
of performance or rehearsal. Nor liberty, and the detestation of bri- 
}ias the public been under less con- bery and corruption in those wiiOv 
siderable obligations to this gentle- have the conduct of public affairs; 
;man, not only for (he easy ^nd quiet yet being fixed on by the anti- 
enjoyment of their most rational courtiers as expressive of their own 
amusement, but also for the very opinion? in regard to certain per- 
uierit of the perfordnances, in con- sons at that time in power, those 
sequence of his introducing such a passages were insisted on by them 
degree of regularity into them, as to be repeated ; a demand whid), 
became a temptation to other per- on the first night of its represent^ 
fonsj as well as himself (possessed atiori, was complied with by Mr. 
of amiable characters, descended Digges, by whom ihe part of Al- 
trom good families, whose educa- canor, in which most of them oc« 
tions had been Hberal^ and v/hp curred, was then 'performed. On 
were endowed with those vir- the succeeding night, however, ia 
lues and accomplishments, without consequenceofsome remonstrance* 
which theatrical excellence can which had been made by the nait- 
never be attained), to offer their nager; oa the impropriety and in- 
services to the public, in a pro- conveniences attending on such * 
fession, which, for a long time, practice, the same ^peeches> wheo 
with respect to that kingdom, none again called for by the audience* 
but persons, indifferent to that most were refused by. the actor 5 and, ^^ 
valuable of all earthly possessions, some hints which he could n^^ 
the good opinion of the woridj avoid giving of his inducement f^ 
would venture to appear in. that refusal, the manager becat^* 
During the space of about eight the object of their resentnxent. O/* 
years, Mr. Sheridan possessed this his not appearing to raollify th^^^ 
important office of manager of the rage by some kind of apology^ th^^ 
Theatre Royal of Dublin, wkh all Bew out into the most outrsgeoC^ 
the ireccess both with res{>eet to violenge, cuf th^ f^ei^xy tO' piect^ 
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their. sS words, tore- up ,the 
hes and boxes^ and, in a word, 
7 despoiled the theatre y con-i 
ng with a resohition never 
to permit Mr. Sheridan to 
ir on that stage, 
consequence of this tumult 
as obliged to place the ma- 
nent of his ravaged play- 
\ in other hands for the en- 
season, and come himself to 
md, where he continued till 
pening of the winter of the 
756,^when the spirit of party 
in some degree subsided, and 
heridan*s personal opponents 
vhat convinced of the im- 
us rashness of their proceed- 
be relumed to his native 
ry j and, having preceded his 
ppearance on the stage by a 
apology for such parts of 
mduct as might have been 
lered as ex.ceptionable, he 
jain received with the high- 
/our by the audience. But 
though once more seated on 
rone of theatrical sovereign- 
reign, which had been thus 
)ed by an insurrection at 
was yet to undergo a se- 
hock, from an affair still, if 
e, more fatal, being no less 
an invasion from abroad, 
nighty potentates firo^a Eng- 
vi^. Mr. Barry and Mr. 
ward, having found means 
md the disposition of the 
of Dublin, with whom the 
, exclusive of his allowed 
cal merit, had great interest 
ng their countryman, and 
; it the opinion of many, that 
id theatre in that city would 
ly to meet with encourage- 
if supported by good per- 
s, immediately raised a large 
ption among the nobility 
Qtry, set artificers to work, 
L a Q^w playhouse iu Crow 



Street during the summer seasoiv 
and, having engaged a company 
selected from the two theatres of 
London, were ready for opening 
by the beginning of. the ensuing 
winter. And now, at a time when 
Mr. Sheridan needed the greatest 
increase of theatrical strength, hp 
found himself deserted by some of 
his principal performers, who had 
engaged themselves at the new 
house 5 and, as if fate were deter- 
mined to combat against him, some 
valuable auxiliaries, which he ha4 
engaged from England, among 
whom were Mr. Theophilus Cib* 
her, and Mr. Maddox the wire- 
dancer, lost their hves in the at-^ 
tempt to come to Ireland, being 
driven by a storm, and cast away, 
on the coast of Scotland. 

This was the finishing stroke tp 
that ruin which had begun to t,gke 
place, and had been so long im- 
pending over his head. iJe wag 
now compelled entirely to throw 
up his whole concern with that 
theatre, and to seek out for some 
other means of providing for him- 
self and family. 

. In the year 1757, Mr. Sheridan 
had published a plan, whereby he 
proposed to the natives of Ireland 
the establishment of an academy 
for the accomplishment of youth 
in every qualification necessary for 
a gentleman. In the formation of 
this design he considered the art of 
oratory as one of the principal 
essentials 5 ^d, in order to give a 
stronger idea of the utility of that 
art, by example as well as theory, 
he opened his plan to the public in 
two or three orations, which were 
so well written, and so admirably 
delivered, as to give the highest 
proofs of the abilities of the pro- 
poser, and his fitness for the office 
of superintendant of such an a<;a* 
demy 5 for which post be o&red 
u u "2* 
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hii ^etVKt to the pabltc. Yet hiaw 
U hdpp^ned we know not, but, 
though the plati itself was in some 
degree cammed into execution, Mr. 
Sheridsin w^s unfortunately exclud- 
ed from any share in the conduct 
tjfit. 

. Ht thcfn came over once more 
to England^ where he composed a 
tour^ of excellent lectures on elo* 
dHion and oratory, which he pub- 
licly read in the theatres of the uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
kt> numerous and elegant audiences^ 
¥ery considerably to bis emoiu- 
xhetit, and still more so to his re- 
putation. From thence he again 
tame to London, where, for seve- 
hil years, hi^ time seems to have 
been divided between the avoca- 
tions of his former profession 
(h^ng performed frequently in 
lome of fais-most favourite chat^c- 
ters in the several theatres royal), 
iind that ijt reading lectures. In 
thcWinter of 1763, also, heptib- 
lished proposals for establishing 
kti academy for introducing the 
English knguage in its purity, 
b<>th of grammar and pronunci- 
^ion, into the kingdom of Scot- 
Itindj where n^or^over he had met 
With ^ticc^ss in his lecture?^. 

Mr. Sheridan, In 177^> Pub- 
lished A Pronottncing Dictionary qf 
Ike EngUsh Language, and aner- 
Wards exerdsed the office of ma- 
bager of Drury Lane Theatre, un- 
der his son, one of the patentees^ 
£&e the next arttcleJ] He en- 
tered upon this office with a de- 
termination to reform some abuses 
which had crept in, and particu- 
larly such as had arisen from the 
Caprice of several favourite ac- 
tresses. Inihis pursuit, however, 
he found himself counteracted 5 
when, disdaining to continue in 
his post on such ignominious 
tecms^ he relinquished his aitaa« 



tton, after holding h about three 
years. — ^The theatres being shut 
against him as a performer, he 
now returned to his literary avoca- 
tions, and engaged in a design of 
giving the public a complete e£« 
tion of the Works of Dean Swift, 
together with a Life of the Autfaoo 
which was published in 17 volSr 
8vo. 1734. He also read at Htck* 
ford*s Rooms, at Coachmakerg' 
Hall, and, in the spring of 1785, 
at Free-Masons* Hall, in conjunc* 
tton with the late Mr. Hendersoa. 
This was his last public exhibition. 
The same year he visited Ireland; 
but during his residence there, be 
found his health decline, and, in 
the hope of re-establishing it> lift 
came to England, and went td 
Margate ; intending from thence, 
if he found no amendment, to 
proceed to Lisbon. A short time, 
nowever, showed that he was past 
recoverr. His strength gradualh 
failed, nedied August 14, lysii 
und was interred at Margptte. 

As an actor, the hi^ station 
be so long maintained in the good 
opinion of audiences who valued 
themselves highly on being critical 
judges of theatrical performances, 
is stu^ly sufficient to authorize 
our allowing him, if not a place 
in the very nrst rank, at least de^ 
serving of one superior to those \ti 
the second. Nature was indeed 
rather niggard of her favours to 
faim with respect to vt>ice and 
person; but the juc^ment in oni- 
torical execution, and the critical 
understanding of his author, Whidi 
were so essentially his characterise 
tics, always afforded delight to the 
judicious and discerning. — As a 
scholar, all who knew him ac^ 
kno\idedged his excellencies $ and 
as a writer, hii Essay an Sritisk 
Education, and his Course f^fOra^ 
torical Lectures^ u weH as th# 
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jmny Uttle pieces, which in h» patent^ which agreetnent was soof) 

bwn defence he was at times afterwards finished, and our au* 

obliged to send forth into the thor became one of the matiager^ 

world, show a depth of reasoning, of Drury Lane Theatre. On the 

a fplness of imagination, and a 13th of April 1773* be wa3 mar^- 

jcommand of language, which are ried to Miss Elizabeth Vmle/, »i^- 

Aot of^ea expelled. In the dnb- accomplished lady of exquisite mu- 

.matic waj he only produced one aical talents. Amidst the cares of 

original piece^ and prepared three a theatre, Mr. Sheridan had not 

more for the stage from tlie worka kept clear of the concern^ of the 

of other authors ; viz. political drama. Among the con^ 

1. Captain O' Blunder. Farce, nexions that he had formed in tbip 
1 2mo. about 1754. way was the late Right HoD.Charle^ 

2. Coriolanus. Trag. Svo. 1755. James Fox. To that great man^ 

3. Loyal Subjeci, T. C. altered then at the height of his talents^ 
from Beaumont and Fletcher. N.F. we may most probably attribute 

4. Romeo and JulieL T. altered Mr. Sheridan*s commenceipent of 
from Shakspeare. N. P. senatorial honours. After a variety 

Sheridan, the Right Hon. of expectations from parliamentary 
BiCHARD Brinsley, wbo has interests, he ofiered himself a can- 
been with great propriety styled didate for the independent borough 
^he Congreve of the present da^, <ofStaSbrd, in the election of 17S0« 
is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Sheii- against the gentleman who had 
dan, mentioned in the preceding for some years represented it, an4 
.and subsequent articles. lie was succeeded. His connexion with 
bom at Quilca, near Dublin, about Mr. Fox naturally led him to the 
the year 1752 ) and at the age of support of his party, at that time 
«ix years was brought to England, in opposition. His first effort in 
and placed at Harrow school. Parliament was on the subject of 
where he received his education, the employment of the military 
under the care of Dr. Sumner, during the riots arising from the 
After having finished his studies Frote;stant petition. On the ai^ 
jd. tliat seminary, he entered him- cession to power of the second 
jelf of the Middle Temple society, administration formed under the 
with a view to the profession of Marquis of Rockingham^ in 17d2, 
the law; but the attractions of when Lord Shelburne and Mr. 
dramafic poetry seem to have sus- Fox were principal secretaries of 
pended his ardour in that pursuit. Mate, and Burke was paymasr 
At the age of eighteen, he joined ter of the forces, Mr. ' Sheridan 
with another gentleman in trans- became under -secretary to his 
lating the epistles of Aristsnetus friend, and with him resigned, 
from the Greek ^ and, before he when the death of that Noble 
arrived at the age of twenty-two. Marquis again changed the dispo- 
Jiis first play^ TheBivak, was acted, ^ition of power. Again Mr. Sh^ 
In the year 177^» Mr. Garrick, ridan returned to his former exer^ 
having resolved to quit all his thea- tious with new vigour, and, in 
trical connexions, entered into a conjunction with other persons, set 
treaty with Mr. Sheridan, Mr. up a periodical paper, called Th$ 
Linley, and Mr, Ford, for the sale Jestdi, which had not been loi^ 
of his share and interest in the esitablished, when its authors rea- 

u u 3 
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f tiered themselves liable fo a pro* 
secution. This was not long de- 
layed j for Mr. Pitt, then Just 
twenty-three years old, was at the 
head of the admmistration, Mf. 
Dundas was the treasurer of the 
xi^vy, &c. and Lord Shelburne at 
the head of the treasury-board. 
The powerful party under Lord 
North was now in opposition as 
well as that of Mr. Fox. A coa» 
lition was therefore brought about 
by means of Edmund Burke, the 
mutual friend of both, for the 
purpose of creating a majority 
against administration.— This was 
that celebrated coalition, against 
"which every party joined in mu- 
tual recrimination. On the debate 
of the preliminary articles of peace 
(February 17, 1783), Mr. Sheri- 
dan had warmly seconded Lord 
John Cavendish, in an amendment 
of the address, which went to 
omit the approval of the treaty. 
Mr. Pitt, in answer to him, thought 
proper to commence his speech 
with the following exordium : 

" No man (he said) admired 
*' more than he did, the abilities 

' " of that Honourable Gentle- 
*' man, the elegant sallies of his 
** thought, the gay effusions of his 
'^ fancy, his dramatic turns, and 
** his epigrammatic points : and 
*' if they were reserved for the 
*' paper stage, they would no 
*' doubt receive, what theHonour- 
** able Gentleman*s abilities always 
" did receive, the plaudits of the 
'* audience : and it would be his 
** fortune, * Sat plausu grmdere 
"' theatri.' But this was not the 
** proper scene for these elegan- 
'' ries 5 and he therefore called 
*' the attention of the House to 
•* the question,'* Src. 

In hts reply to this, Mr. Sheri- 
dan said, that " On the particu- 
'' Jar sort of personality which the 
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''Right Honourable Gentleman 
*' had thought proper to make use 
*' of, he need not make any com- 
«' ment ; \hQ prdpriehj — the tasU 
" — the gentlemanly point of it, 
'* must have been obvious to the 
'* House. But (continued he), let 
" rae assure the Right Honourable 
*' Grentleman, that I do now, and 
** will at any time, when he 
'* chooses to repeat this sortof alla- 
" sion,meetit with the most sincere 
*' good humour. Nay, I will say 
** more — flattered and encouraged 
** by the Right Honourable Gtn- 
'* tleman's panegyric on ray ta- 
'* lents, if ever I again engage in 
'* the compositions to which he 
*' alludes, I may be tempted to an 
** act of presumption' — to attempt 
" an improvement on one of Ben 
" Jonson's best characters — that 
" of the Angry Boy in The Jlchy- 
''mist.** The Coalition triumphed 
for a time, and Mr. Sheridan again 
returned to place (April 1783), as 
secretary to the treasury, of which 
the Duke of Portland was first 
lord. Mr. Fox, at the same time, 
was secretary for foreign affairs, 
and Lord North for the home de- 
partment, while Mr. Burke, a* 
before, was paymaster. , In de^ 
fence of the Bill for the Goverti- 
ment of India, of his friend M^* 
Fox, Sheridan evinced powef* 
wliich appeared to astonish equally 
his auditors and the public. Tb^ 
time was, however, arrived wh^^ 
th>j whole men and measures ^^ 
the English government were t^ 
experience a ehange, and M^' 
Sheridan, with his friends, rececJ*' 
ed into a longc\ile from powet^^ 
on Mr. Pilfs more general assumjr- 
tion of it.; — ^The latter gentiemat^ 
now became first lord of the irecL^ 
sury and chancellor of (he exche^ 
quer, with a number of new cha- 
racters in the highest departmeoi^ 
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state. This did not, how- 
interrupt Mr. Sheridan's ca- 
) excellence and importance 
nrliamentary orator j for, on 
al of Mr.Hasti ngs, arisi ng out 
disorders in the government 
ia, on which he bad already 
;uished himself, he was ap* 
d a manager. 

\ great estimation in which 
en stood, may be readily 
ved by the following euio- 
pronounced on him by 
, upon his exertions in the 
business : 

[e has this day surprised the 
isands, who hung with rap- 
on his accents, by such an 
y of talents, such an exhi- 
>n of capacity, such a display 
lowers, as are unparalleled 
le annals of oratory j a dis- 
ihat reflected the highest 
jur upon himself — lustre 
I letters — renown upon Par- 
ent — glory upon the coun- 
Of all species of rhetoric, 
rery kind of eloquence that 
3een witnessed or recorded, 
IX in ancient or nio>^ra 
S5 whatever the acuteness 
be bar, the dignity of the 
te, the solidity of the judg- 
t-seat, and the sacred mo- 
f of the pulpit, have hither* 
irnished, nothing has sur- 
>d, nothing has eqnalled, 
t we have heard this day in 
tminster Hall. No holy 
of religion, no sage, no 
sman, no orator, no roan of 
description whatever, has 
I up, in the one instance, 
le pure seiltiments of mo- 
' } or in the other, to that 
ty of .knowledge, force of 
ination, propriety and viva- 
)f allusion, beauty and ele> 
3 of diction, strength and 
usi^^ess of style^ pathos 3nd 
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fiublimUy of conception, to 
" which we have this day listened 
" with ardour and admiration, 
" From poetry up to eloquence, 
" there is not a species of corapo- 
" bition, of which a complete and 
" perfect specimen might not from 
*' that single speech be culled and 
•* collected/* — Mr. Fox said, that 
'* all he had ever heard or read, 
" when compared with it, dwin- 
'' died into nothing." — Mr. Fitt 
acknowledged, *' that he bad sur- 
*' passed all the eloquence of an- 
" cient or modern times, and that 
" his speech (on the third charge 
" against Mr. Hastings) possessed 
'* every thing that genius or art 
'♦ could furnish, to agitate and 
*^ control the human mind.** 

The next great occasion in 
which the powers of his eloquence 
were called forth, was the question 
of regency ; in which he support- 
ed with great dignity the rights of 
his Royal Patron. Throughout the 
whole of this important period, 
the Prince of Wales honoured Mr. 
Sheridan with his confidence, and 
which has since remained with a 
steady constancy. About the same 
time be also lost his father, who 
died at Margate, August 14, 1788. 
The true friend of liberty, he 
always displayed Imnself as a ge- 
nuine loyalist. During the me- 
lancholy period of the naval mu* 
tiny, he said — -*' Whatever dif- 
** ference in political sentiment 
'* might prevail in the country, 
*• the moment was come when 
*' His Majesty had an undoubted 
" right to call upon all his subjects 
•* for their zealous co-operation ia 
** maintaining the due execution 
'* of the laws, and in giving every 
** possible efficiency to the mea- 
^' sures of Government." In all 
questions that regard the liberty 
of the subject^ Mr. Slieridan his 
vv 4 
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•ver been prominent and active ; pttrcfaased die pleasant villa of 

and in questions of commetce and Polesden, near Leatberbead^ in 

finance^ as well as military affairs, Surrey, formerly tbe residence of 

be has surprised bis most intimate Admiral Greary ; soon after wbich 

friends. he was appointexl receiver-general 

Mr. Sheridan had, previous to of the Dutchy of Cornwall, to His 

bis entering into Parliament, in- Royal Highness tbe Prince of 

creased his property in the Theatre Wales. 

Royal, Drury Lane, by the pur- On the retirement of Mr. Pitt, 

chase of Mr. Lacy*s share in the Mr. Sheridan acted as usual in ac- 



patent, in addition to his own; 
yet the increased expenses of an 
establishment calculated for all 
that was great and gay, rendered 
the increase of fortune unequal to 
their support, and produced em- 
barrassments, of which, however 
they may, on some occasions^ de- 
light in the recital, we should net Sovereign and the people, called 
feel warranted in the insertion. into oiHce, and Mr. Sheridan was 
In 1792 he lost his lady, who invited to share tbe honours of his 



cordance with Mr. Foxj and on 
the return of Mr. Pitt to office, he 
did "not fail of bis wonted riguar 
against him. 

On the death of that great states- 
man, Mr. Fox, after an absence 
from power of twenty-tbree years, 
was, by the unanimous voice of the 






died of a lingering decline. Mr. 
Wilkes said of her, she was " the 
'* most modest, pleasing, and de- 
*' licate flower** be had seen. 

Once more he lent his aid to 
the interests of Drury Lane Thea- 
tre, as well as the drama at large* 
In the latter end of the season 



friend. He became a member oi 
the privy council, and treasurer of 
the navy, and applied binaself to 
the important duties of bis ^ifuatioo 
with great diligence. But aa 
event soon took place that check- 
ed the apparent serenity of bis 
progress, as well as tbat of his co- 



of 1799> appeared the tragedy of partners : this was the death of 

Pizarro, translated from the Ger- Mr. Fox. 

man of Kotzebue ; but translated The pleasing prospects which 

with such freedom and additional honour, popularity, and power^ 

beauties, that it might be said to might have given to tbe view of 



be bis own. It was most happily 
adapted to the times and to the 
genius of the British nation, with 
all the graces and combinations of 
dramatic interest; hence the ap- 
plause it met with was unbounded. 



Mr. Sheridan, now soon faded be- 
fore him. On (he subject of die 
Roman Catholic question a differ- 
ence in the cabinet took place, 
which occasioned a sudden disso- 
lution of Parliament ; in codsc- 



Notwithstanding the success of quence of which Mr. Sheridaa 



the establishment for wlwch Mr. 
Sheridan's talents were so ably 
exerted, its finances were in a stale 
that required the frequent inter- 
ference of the Lord Chancellor j 
tbe decisions of whom were, how- 
ever, always to the honour of Mr. 
Sheridan. 

It was about this fime tbat be 



again was found in opposition, ia 
which he bas continued ever since. 
Mr. Sheridan is tbe author and 
alterer of the following pieces : 

1. The Rivals. C. 8vo. IJJS. 

2. Si. Patrick's Day j or, Tkt 
Scheming Lieutenant: F. i775.N.P. 

3. The Duenna. CO. 1775. 
8vo. 1794. 
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Trip to Scarborough, C. 

from Vanbrugh, 1777 ; 
7Ql. 
'he School for Scandal. C. 

N. P. 
'he Tempest. Altered, 1 777. 

'he Camp, Dr.Ent. 1778. 

"he Critic; or, j4 Tragedy 
ed. D.P. 1779; 8vo. 178I. 
^ixarro, T. 8vo. I799. 

Camp is very generally 
ied to Mr. Sheridan's pen j 
I Mr. Tate Wilkinson posi- 
ienies that it was written by 

this gentleman likewise has 
scribed* 

Rohinson Crusoe. Pantom. 
8vo. 1797. 

ERIDAN, FrAUCBS. This 

'as wife to Mr. Sheridan the 
She was bom in Ireland, 
the year IJIA, but descend* 
\m a good English family 
had removed thither. Her 
Q name was Charoberlalne, 
the grand-daughter of Sir 
Chamberlaine. The first 
y performance, by which 
istlnguished herself, was a 
pamphlet at the time of a 
t party dispute relative to 
eatre, in which Mr. Sheridan 
ewly embarked his fortune. 
;ll- timed a work exciting the 
ion of Mr. Sherklan, he pro* 
himself to be introduced to 
ir patroness, to whom he was 
afterwards married. She was 
ion of the most amiable cha- 
in every relation of life, with 
lost engaging manners. After 
'ing some years in a very weak 
of health, she died at Blois, 
i south of France, in the yedx 

Her dramatic works aie. 
The Discovery. C. 8vo. 176a. 
The Dupe. C. 8vo. 17^4. 



Mrs. Sheridan was also the aa« 
thor of Sydney Biddulph, a novel, 
in 5 volumes, which may be ranked 
with the first productions of that 
class in ours, or in any other lan- 
guage. She wrote also an excel* 
lent little romance, in one volume, 
called, Nourjahadf in which there 
is a great deal of imagioatioo, {pro- 
ductive of an admirable moral. 

Sheridan, Miss. This lady 
is daughter of Mr. Sheridan the 
elder, and sister to the patentee of 
Drury Lane. She has prodeced 
one dramatic performance, called 

The Ambiguous Lover. F. 1781* 
N. P. 

SniLtiTo, Charles, has pub- 
lished several poetical pieces, par« 
ticularly The Sea-Fight, an elegiac 
poem, written at sea i The Coun^ 
try Book'Cbib, a poem ; a trans- 
lation of A Sonnet supposed to ha»$ 
been written by Mary Queen of 
Scots to theEarlqfBothwell; and 

The Man of Enterprise. F. 8vo. 

17S9. 
Shipman, Thomas. Of tliis 

gentleman we have no farther in- 
formation, than that he was de- 
scended of a very good family, 
and had, by dint of an excellent 
education, acquired all those ac- 
complishments which were necei^ 
sary to fit him for conversation, 
and render his company desirable 
by the best wits of the age. We 
find only one dramatic piece of his 
extant, whose title is 

Henry II L of France.T. Aio. 1^78. 

Yet it appears, from a col lection 
of his poems, entitled CaroJma^ 
that he was held in high esteem 
by Mr. Cowl^, and had written 
other tragedies. But what ihsff 
were called, or ixrhetber ever putn 
lished, it is not easy to trace. He 
lived in the reign of Charles II* 
and has been supposed to have 
died in the jear 1^1. It ia ^»i^ 
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<^U, however, that his death must 
have beeiJ nntecedent to that pe- 
riod, fVom Fh'Uman's address to the 
reader^ prefixed to Carolina, prlnt- 
^ in l683 ; where he says, that 
the author of the poem he is then 
editing '* is dead, and happy out 
•* of the reach of thy envy, and 
*^ in no need of thy pity.'* Flat- 
man also informs ns, that *' in 
'• the calami tres of the late rebel- 
•• lion he was no Small sharer, but 
** had the good fortune to retire 
^ from a total ruin.'* 

Shirley, Henry. Of this gen- 
tleman we can trace no further 
particulars, than that he lived in 
the reign of King Charles I. and 
wrote one play, entitled, 

1 . The Marty fd Soldier, Trag. 
4to. 1638. 

and the following, which werene- 
Vdr prmted, vix. 

2. The Spanish Diilte of Lerma. 
S. The Duke of Guise, 

• 4. The Dumb Bawd. 

5, Giraldo the Comtant Lover, 
Entered in the book of the Sta- 
tioners' Company, September p, 
lf)53. 

Wood imagines him to have been 
brother, or some near relation, of 
James Shirley, of whom we now 
shall proceed to give some account. 

Shirley, James, was of an 
ancient family, and born about the 
year 1594, \\\ l/nidon. He was 
educated at Merchant Taylors' 
school, and from thence removed 
to St. John's College, in Oxford j 
tvhere Dr. Laud, then president of 
that college, conceived a great af- 
fection for him, on acxiount of his 
excellent parts, yet would oflcrt 
tell him, that /• he was an unfit 
*• person to take the sacred fdnc- 
^' tion upon him, and should never 
^' have his consent," because Mr. 
Shirley had a large mole upon his 
)6ft cheeky which Laud este^xaed 9 
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deformity. Afterwards, leaving 
Oxford, he went to Cambridge, 
and soon after, entering into or- 
ders, lie obtained some prefer* 
ment at or near St. Alban's. In 
the mean time, growing unsettled 
in his principles, he changed his 
religion for that of Ron:ie, left bis 
living, and taught a grammar- 
school in St. Alban*sj but this 
employment being uneasy to him, 
he retired to London, lived in 
Gray's Inn, and became a writer 
of plays. By this he gained, not 
only a livelihood, but also great 
respect and encouragement from 
persons of quality, especially 'from 
the Queen, wife to King Charles L 
who made him her servant. When 
the rebellion broke out, he was 
obli<:ed to leave London and his 
family (for he had a wife and 
children) , and being invited by his 
patron William, Earl, afterwards 
Duke of Newcastle, to follow his 
fortune in the civil wars, he at- 
tended his Lordship. On the de- 
cline of the King's cause, he retired 
to Londop ; where, among other 
of his friends, he found Mr. Stan- 
ley, author of The Lives of the 
Philosophers, who. supported him 
for the present. The acting of 
plays being prohibited, he then re- 
turned to his old occupation of 
teaching school, which he did iq 
White Friars ; and, at the Restora- 
tion, several of his plays were 
brought upon the tiieatre again. 
In 1666 happened the great fire of 
London, by which he was burnt 
out of his house pear Fleet Street ; 
from whence he removed into the 
parish of St. Giles in the Fields ; 
where, being extremely affected, 
with the loss and terror occasioned 
by that dreadful conflagration, he 
and his wife both died withiti thfe. 
space of twenty -four hours, an4 
wer^' iott^rred \vk tfee $axx(t grav^. 
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des thirty-nine plays, trage^ 
id comedies, pfinted at dif- 
tinies, he published an oc- 
olunie of' poems in 1 646, 
bree tracts relating to gram- 
He assisted his patron, the 
of Newcastle, in composing 
plays, which the Dnke pub- 
as likewise Mr. John Ugil- 
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^ 16, The Duke's Mistress, Tragi- 
Com. 4to. 1638. 

17. The Maid's Revenge, T. 
4to. 1639. 

18. Chahot , Admiral of France. 
T. 4to. 1639. 

19. The Ball. C. 4to. 1639. 

20. Arcadia. Past. 4to. l640. 

21 . The Humcfrous Courtier. C. 



his translation of Homer and 4to. l640. 



by writing notes on them, 
s by many considered as one 

most noted dramatic poets 
irae; and some thought him 
?qu:d to Fletcher himself, 
ief excellence will be found 
comedies. A contemporary 

has this distich in his com- 
tion : 

:y (the morning child) the Muses 

bred, 

sent him born with ba3r$ upon 

tiisheacL" 

author's dramatic pieces are, 

Fhe IVedding. C. 4to. I629. 

The Grateful Servant. C. 

530. 

nfee School of Compliments. 

\o. 1631. 

%e Changes', or, Z^ove in a 

C. 4to. 1632. 
Contention for Honour and 
. Masque. 4to. l633. 
^he JVittij Fair-one. C. 4to. 

^he Triumph of Peace. M. 

)33. 

rhe Bird in a Cage. C. 4to. 

''he Tray tor. T. 4to. 1635. 

The Lady of Pleasure. C. 

537. 

The Young Admiral. Tragi- 

4to. 1637. 

The Example. Tragi-Com. 
537. 

Hyde Park. C. 4to. 163/. 
The Gamester, C. 4to. 1637. 
The Royal Master. Tragi- 

4to. J 638. 



22. The Opportunity. C. 4to. 
1640. 

23. St. Patrick for Ireland. Hist. 
Play. 4to. 1640. 

24. Lovers Cruelty. T. 4tou 
1640. 

25. The Constant Maid. C. 4to. 
1640. 

26. The Coronation, C. 4tOi 
1640. 

27. TheTriumph of Beauty. M. 
8vo. 1646. 

28. The Brothers. C. Svo. 165!?. 

29. The Sifters, C. Svo. l65:i, 

30. The Doubtful Heir. Tragi- 
Com. Svo. 1652. 

31. The Imposture. Tragi-Com* 
Svo. 1652. 

32. The Cardinal. T. Svo. 1652. 

33. The Court Secret. Tragi- 
Com. Svo. 1653. 

34. The Politician. T. 4to« 
1655. 

35. The Gentleman of Venice. 
T.C. 4to. 1655. 

36. Cupd and Death. M» 4to. 
1659. 

37. The Contention of Ajax and 
Ulysses for Achilles* Armour, Int. 
8v"o. 1659- 

38. Honoria and Mammon. C 
Svo. 1659. 

39. Andromana; or. The Met" 
chant's IVife. T. 4to. I66O. 

He was also the author of the» 
following, not printed : 
St. Allans. T. I639. 
The General. 

Looke to the Ladie. C IdSg. 
Rosania ) or, L(^e*s Fictory. C. 
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Oientfoned in hts ppems. We ap«- 
prehend this last tb be the same as 
The Doubtful Hdr. 

Shirley is likewise supposed to 
have been author of 

The Duke. Play. 1631. 

It has been lor^ wished to see 
t corrected edkion of all this au- 
thor's pieces. '^ His imagiofltiou 
** (says Dr. Farmer, id his Essay 
*' on the Learning of ShakspeareJ 
*' is sometimes fine to an extra- 
^* ordinary degree.*' '* Why will 
*' not (we borrow the words ai 
** another Cambridge man, the au- 
** thor of An Heroic Address in 
** Prose to the Rev.Bkhard Watson , 
'f D.D. F.R.S. 4to. 1780; a 
^' work replete with wit, humour, 
«' learning, and fancy, together 
^ with a pleasant degree of extra- 
'' vagance) some ingenious t:om- 
*' mentator, perhaps one of the 
'' Shakspearian troop, of which 
*•* there are above fifty horse and 
** foot, named with an &c. at the 
*' emd, undertake the task?**~-At 
ilie time of passing this sheet 
through thepre&s,we are informed, 
that Mr. Murray, bookseller, in 
Fleet Street, has such an edition 
in rbe press. 

Shirley, William. This gen- 
tleman was for some jrears resident 
in Portugal, in a public character, 
if we mistake not. On some dis- 
gust, however, or dispute, in whiph 
Be had involved himself there, he 
returned to England about the year 
1749. He was esteemed a person 
<tf deep penetration, and well 
versed in affairs of trade and the 
commercial interests and connec- 
tions of different kingdoms, more 
-eB|>ecially those of Great Britain 
and Portugal. He has also been 
generally considered as the author 
of several letters on those subjects 
published in The Dtdfy Gaxetieer, 
and «iigned iMntankus. In hie 



poetical capacity, however, Ur. 
Shirley does not stand in so con- 
siderable a light, though several of 
his plays have been represent^ 
on the stage. 
The following is a list of them; 

1. The Parricide. T. 8vo. I739. 

2. Edward the Black Prince^ 
H. T. 4to. 1750. 

Z. King Pefm^s Campaign. Burl. 
Op. Svo. 1755. 

4. Electra. T. 4to. 1765. 

5. The Birth of Hercules. M. 
4to. 1765. 

6. The Roman Sacrifice. T. 1777, 
N.P. 

7. The Roman Victim. T. 

8. Alcihiades. T. 

9. The First Part of King Henry 
the Second. H. T. 

10. The Second Part of King 
Henry tlie Second. H. T. 

11. The Fall of Carthage. H.T. 

12. All mistoien. C. 

13. The Good Englishman. B.O. 
\ A. Fashionable friendship . B.O. 

15. The Shepherd! s Courtship. 
M.P. 

The last nine are not yet printed. 

Davies tells us, that Mr. Shirley 
was in Lisbon during the dreadful 
earthquake in 1755, and very nar- 
rowly escaped from its ruins. Be- 
sides the above, 4ie printed (Davies 
says he is told) a pamphlet, entitled 
Brief Remarks on the original and 
present State of the Drama^ witji 
a humorous tract, called 

1 6. Hecate* s Prophecy. D. Svo. 
1769. 

SHiRREfs, Andrew, A. M. 
Notwithstanding the respectable 
title added to this name, we .find 
the person by whom it is assuntewd 
to be no more than a bookbinder 
at Aberdeen, and that he has had 
4be misfortune of being deprived 
of the use of his legs. He has 
written two dramatic pieces^ en- 
titled. 
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1. Janue and Bess; oo The 
Laird in Disguise. Pastoral Com. 

8vo. 1790. 

2. The Sons of Britannia. Int. 

179^. 
Shonb« W. a gentleman of 

ibis name published, in 1810^ an 

fditioD of Marlowe's 

Jew of Malta, with notes. 8vo. 
Shrapter^ Thomas^ wrote 
The Fugitive. Dr. Past. Bvo, 

1790. 

Shuckborough, Charles^ of 
XoDgborough, in the county of 
Gloucester^ was the author of one 
play, never acted, entitled 

Antiochus. T. 8ro. 1740. 

SiBBR, C. We find this name 
prefixed to 

The Female Jacobin Club. Pol. 
Com. Bvo. 1801. 

SiCKBLMORE, RlCUARD, B pcr- 

•on still living at Brighton, who 
has the merit of having raised him- 
self from a mechanic line of life 
by his pen, as balnean purveyor 
of chit-chat news for the London 
papers 5 which articles being in* 
variably larded with the epithets 
pedestrian and equestrian, as well 
as being written in a sort of stilted 
prose, have obtained him the name 
of Apolh on Horseback. He is, 
however, a very worthy character; 
and, besides some rhymes, of which 
<me may say, 

*' On peutStre honnete homme, et &ire 
mal des vers," 

has contributed several pieces .of 
novel goods to the light summer 
oianufactory of Lane and Co. and 
has also produced the following 
dramatic pieces : 

i. The Dream. 6erio-Dramatic 
Piece. 8vo. 1797- 

2. Quarter Day. Interl. 8vo. 

J 798. 

3. Saliinbanco, Op. 8^*0. 1798. 

4. The Cottage MaAd.jy. 1798. 



5. Ahouhir Bay. M . D. Bvo. 

^799- 

61 Sketches from Life. C. 1802. 

7. A Birth-day Tribute. Int* 
1805. N.P. 

Nos. 4, 6, and 7, were acted 
at Brighton in 1798, J 802, and 
1805 5 but we have not seen them 
in print. 

SiDDONS, HtNRT, IS the son 
of the highly-gifted actress of that 
name with whom the British stage 
has long been adorned. Mr. Sid- 
dons was bom at Wolverhampton^ 
October 23, 1774. His mother 
brought him up to London wheo 
an infant ; and he was at Drury 
Lane in 1788, where he performed 
the Child to his mother's Isabella. 
Having been sent to school at 
Croydon in Surrey, and froia 
thence to Dr. Barrow's academj 
In Soho Square, he was, by the 
favour of the Queen, shortly after 
placed upon the foundation of the 
Charterhouse, where he remained 
five years, and acquired a compe- 
tent knowledge of the classics. 
Immediately after he quitted school, 
his father took him to France, and 
be was placed with a gentleman 
at Amiens in Picardy. The troa* 
bles, however, then commencing 
in France, he was compelled to 
return to England ; when, having 
joined his uncle Mr. Stephen Kem- 
ble*s company, he made his ap- 
pearance on the stage, Nov. 1792, 
as Zanga, in The Revenge} after 
which he performed at Lancaster^ 
Liverpool, Bath, &c. The talents 
that he displayed in the parts of 
Rolla and the Stranger at length 
induced his mother to recommend 
him to Mr. Harris, who immedi- 
ately engaged Mr. Siddons for 
three years. In October 1 802, he 
appeared in a ooraedy, called //?- 
tegriiy, sustained his part with 
great ability, and the audience 
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nail^ed his efforts with the warm- 
est eulogium and applause. The 
same season he.pertormed Ham- 
let, Othello, Edgar, Egerton, Hot- 
•pur, Alonzo in The Revenge, and 
«oaie other material characters 5 
all of which proved his posses- 
sion of great requisites for the 
stage. But this gentleman has^ 
what very often accompanies men 



of real talent, a fine contexture of I807. 



SIN 

2. Sicilian Romance. 0. Qvo* 

3. Adventures of Tom Tfib. F. 
N.P. 

4. JVhat we have l-een, and what 
we may be, F. 1796. N. P. 

5. Zelida, S. C. O. 1 799. N. P. 

6. A Tale of Terror. D. Rom. 
8vo. 1803, 

7. Time's a Tell-tale. C. 8vo. 



8. Russian Impostor, O, 1809« 
N.P. 

9. Friendofthe Family. C. ISIO. 
N.P. 

Silvester, — , is author of 
Ranger in Wedlock. C. 1788* 
N. P. 

Simeons, , has written 

Ideliu. T. 1802. N.P. 
Simon, , is author of, 

1. National Prejudice, C. l/Ql* 
N.P. 

2. Village Coquette. F. 1792' 
N.P. 

Simpson, Joseph, wrote 
The Patriot. T. Svo.' 1785. 
Sinclair, the Right Hon. 
Sir John, M. P. one of His Ma- 
traits of improvement, and sup- jesty's Privy-council, President of 
ported several characters with con- the Board of Agriculture, and au- 
siderable ability. thor of many useful works on agri- 

In June 1802 Mr. Siddons took cultural, statistical, and fiscal sub- 
for his partner in life the amiable jects, was born in the year 1754, 
and accomplished Miss Murray, and received his education at the 
whose merits as an actress are held High School, Edinbiirgh, and at 
in high estimation, and whose pri- the universities of Edinburgh, Glas- 
vate character stands in no need of gow, and Oxford. He is said to 
our eulogy. be the author, in the dramatic 

Since the destruction of Drury way,. of 

A Scene from Ossian, 
SiNOER, John, wrote, 

1. The Conquest of Brute. P. 
159s. N. P. 

2. Singer's Voluntary. P. i6Q2. 



nerve, which often renders the 
execution of the best intellectual 
designs abortive ; at least disables 
the artist from communicating 
that warmth, energy, and beauty, 
with which the subject has in- 
spired his soul, but which he feels 
a difficulty to ixipart. It was this 
delicacy of feeling which rendered 
Mr. Siddons'S descriptive powers 
not so interesting to an audience, 
as at first they would have been, 
had he possessed less talent and 
more confidence ; the latter qua- 
lification is known to do more in 
almost every department of life 
than modest merit. At Drury 
Lane, however, he exhibited many 



Lane Theatre by fire, Mr. Siddons 
has taken the New Theatre Royal, 
Edinburgh, where, we understand, 
he is pursuing a successful career, 
as author, actor, and 



manager. 



He has published some novels of N. P. 



considerable merit, as JViUiam 
Wallace, Leon, Somerset, &c. ; and 
the following dramatic pieces: 

I. Modern Bicakfasi, Int Svo. 
J790. 



Singleton, Rev. Thomas, 
M. A. was an assistant master at 
Eton school in 1656; and was 
chosen master of the free-school 
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at Readingj'^Oct. 29> 1660. He centory, been noted, aflfofded dlir 

ailerwards quitted Reading, and young candidate for fame a morfc 

became a private teacher in Clerk- than ample opportunity of provfdg 

jeavvell Close, near the Duke rtf his abilities in elocutioti. Alm<i$t 

Albemarle's house 5 where, about on his first coming to the scliool, 

1 6S3 , the celebrated Di". Mead the late elegant poet, George Keate,. 

became one of his scholars. At Esq. wrote for him an epilogue, in 

one time his school wns so flou- which the fashionable manuers of 

rishing, that he had nearly 300 the day were well depicted, and 

■cholars under his care j but at were pourtrayed, even at that early 

last, becoming distressed in his age, by the performer with th« 

circumstances^ he was much in- most admirable effect. From this 

debtedtotheliberalityofDr.Mead. era Skeffington rose rapidly in thi* 

He was the author of a Latin play, opinion not only of his master, l)ut 

entitled «lso of his young associates. Not 

Tulpce^ sive, Conjuraiw Pa- long afterwards, his graceful re- 

pistka. 168S-9. N. P. presentation of Hamlet, and his no 

Skeffington, Lumley St. less remarkable energy in Phorya», 

GfiORGE. This gentleman is the in Hughes's Siege of Damascus, 

only surviving son of Sir William established his reputation. He was 

•Charles Farrell Skeffington, Bart, one of those boys who had the 

of Skeffington Hall, Leicestershire, good fortune to make friends of 

^the elder branch df the Massarene all, and to be the favourite of 

.^mily, by his late wife Catherine- many. His talents were of a 

Josepha, who died July 20', 1811. showy description ; and, to an rm- 

Our author was born in Londorr, partial observer, he might be said 

in March 17/8, and received the to possess more brilliancy than 

rudiments of education under Mr. depth. Yet, on serious points, 

Henry Nevrtome, at Hackney, where exertion of understanding 

At an early age he discovered a was required, he always evinced 

taste for composition and poetry j more than was expected, and ge- 

and^ though commonly negligent nerally as much as was required^ 

of his own exCTcises, he would If his compositions did not always 

very cheerfully write verses for his manifest that profundity of argu- 

§chool-fellows. It has happened, ment, and depth of thought, whicH 

not unfrequehtly, that he has been marked the writings of so(Tie of 

reprimanded for not having f)cr- his contemporaries, yet, in his most 

formed his own task, when, at the careless moments, there constinuly 

same instant, another boy has re- shone forth a grace of manner, 

ceived the highest applause for lines and an air of elegance, which they 

-which were given to bim by our could never reach. After leaving 

author. In declamation, which school, he passed at least two or 

was particularly studied at the three years in the closest applica- 

above school, he eminently ex- tion, and most unremitting assi- 

celled > his voice, possessing both duity. Being now arrived at that 

conipass and sweetness, enabled period, when young men, in his 

•him to. give the most powerful Ifneof life, are introlnced into the 

effect to whatever he undertook, world, by a pre^.entation at court, 

The theatrical representations, for he, for a time, forgot the Muses; 

.lyhich the school had, for above a and, by a very soccesslul court&hyp 
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^ the Graces, burst forth a d»- 
tioguisbed figure in the higher 
circles of fashionable society, iiter 
passing a few years in a round of 
gaiety, the charms of his early 
iriends^ the Muses, again attracted 
his attention ; and he returned to 
them with the delight of a lover. 
In May 1802 he produced, at Co- 
vent Garden theatre, a comedy in 
£ve acts« entitled The IVbrd of 
Honour. ^Previously to its appear- 
unce, the greatest curiosity was ex- 
cited among all ranks of people $ 
for they found it difficult to iraa* 
gine how a- man, who was im- 
mersed in crowds, and harassed 
by engagements, could find time 
to write. Indeed, many consider- 
ed his success as most precarious $ 
but his schoolofellows, and those 
who were more particularly ac- 
quainted with him, were of a very 
difierent opinion. At length the 
moment of trial arrived, and, on 
that occasion^ One of the most 
aplendid assemblages which had 
ever adorned a theatre was eol- 
lected. The comedy, as is well 
known, was received with great 
applause) and from that hour 
he has continued occasionally to 
write. 

The products of his labours have 
been as follow : 

1 . The Word of Honour. Com. 

1802. N. P. 

2. High Road to Marriage, C. 

1803. N. P. 

3. The Sleeping Beauty, htg, 
Mel. Dram. [Songs only] 8vo. 
1805. 

4. Maids and Bachelors. Com. 
1806. N. P. 

5. Mysterims Bride. P. 1808. 

N. P. 

An elegant and very respectable 
publication. The Monthly Mirror, 
to the biographical pages of which 
we have been ocoasionally indebted 



for assistance in our labours, speaks 1 ) 
thusofMr. SkefBngton: '< Those || 
*' who best know him declire, 
*' that, in point of temper, he uosf 
'' be equalled, bat not surpassed. 
'' As to his manners, the suffrages 
*' of the most polished and polite 
*' circles in this kibgdom have pro> 
** nounced him one of the best 
" bred men of the present time, 
*' blending at once the decorum 
'^ of what is called the vteille couf, 
*' with the careless gracefulness of 
'' the modern school : he seems to 
" do every thing by chance; but 
^' it is such a chance as study ceuld 
'* not improve. In short, when- 
'* ever he trifles, it is with ele- 
" gance, and whtsnever oocaskii 
" calls for energy, he is wano, 
** spirited, and animated. Let it 
*' be further added, that he is s 
'* zealous friend and supporter of 
*^ the theatres and the performers j 
" evincing, on every occasion, an 
'* ardent inclination for the en- 
*' couragemeot of merit. It is 
'* also a fact well ascertained, that 
" he was never known to say, even 
'' in the most remote way, a dis^ 
^' respectiiil or unkind word of any 
'* person." 

Sk£lton, John, a poet, whe 
was descended from the SkeltOQs of 
Cumberland, and flourished in the 
reigns of Henry YIL and VIII. 
He was laureated at Oxfcnrd, and 
was permitted to hold the same 
honour at Cambridge. Having 
studied (says Mr. Warton) in both 
our universities, he was promoted 
to the rectory of Diss, in Norf^k. 
That he was a learned man, Eras- 
mus has confirmed 5 who, in a let* 
ter to King Henry VIII« adls 
him Britannicarum liieraruv^ bt^ 
men k^ decus. Though his style 
is rambling and loose, yet he 
was not without invention, and 
his satire it strongly pointed. 
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Aat for hn baffeoaeries in Che 
pulpit^ and his satirical balkds 
against the mendicants^ he was 
severely censured, and perhaps 
susp^ided; by Nykke his diocesan^ 
a rigid Bishop of Norwich, from 
execcising the duties of the sacer- 
dotal function. Wood- says, he 
vas abo piinished by the fiilhop 
for ** having been guilty of r67'/ain 
** crimes, as most i*obts are.*' 
But these .persecutions only served 
to quicken his ludicrous disposi-^ 
tioiij and to exasperate the acri- 
iDoqy of his satire. As his ser- 
mons could be no longer a vehicle 
for his abuse; he vented his ridi- 
cule in rhyming, libels.. At length 
daring to attack the dignity of 
Cardinal Wolsey, he was closely 
pursued by the officers of that 
powerful minister; and^ taking 
shelter in the sanctuary of West- 
ininster Abbey, was kindly enter- 
tained and protected by Abbot 
Islip, to the day of his death. He 
died, and was buried in the chancel 
of the neighbouring churcjh of St. 
Margaret, in, the year .1529. 

With the general coarseness, ob- 
scenity, and scurrility, that dis- 
tinguish his smaller poems, onr 
readers cannot fail to be acquaint- 
ed. He takes*' his place^ however, 
in this work, as author of four dra- 
matic pieces, entitled, 
. 1 . The J^igramansir, Int. 
^. Magnificence, Int. 

3. The Comedy of Virtue^ 

4. The ComeSf of Good Order, 
Of the second, an imperfect copy 

Is in the collection of the late 
David Garrick^ Esq. and a perfect 
one in the university library at 
Cambridge, D 4. 8. The two latter 
seem not to have been printed. 

SladB; John, was a lieutenant 
in the tenth regiment of marines, 
and lost his life in the Ramillies, 
when that ship was cast away the 

rot, i^ 



1 5th of February 1 7(5o: He wrote 
a play, acted one night at the Hay- 
market by himself and his friends. 
It was called 

'Love and Duty. T. ,8Vo. 1/5^. 

Slaughter, Martiw, was an 
aetor, and one of the Lord Admi- 
ral's Servants, at the latter end of 
the 1 6th century. He wrote, 

1. Pho(^. T. 1596. 

2, 3. Hercules, P. in two parts, 
1598. 

• 4. Alexander and Lodozvyke, P. 
1598. 

5. Pythagoras, P. I598. 

None of these plays were prfnt-^ 
ed, or are now perhaps in exist* 
ence. 

' Smart, Christopher. This 
unfortunate author was born at 
Shipborne, in the county of Kent, 
his faUier being steward to Lord 
Vane. He was once the favourite 
of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, 
where he received a part of his 
education, took the degree ofM.A. 
and became a fellow. At this early 
period of his life he was not more 
remarkable for his learning than' 
his humour, of which many ex- 
amples, like the following, are still 
remembered by his academical ac- 
quaintance. The three bedels of 
the university being men of un- 
usual bulk, he is said to have cha- 
racterized them in this extempore 
spondiac, which he afterwards in- 
troduced into a copy of Tripos 
verses, printed in his poems : 

'< Pinguia tergeminoram abdomina be« 
dellonim.** 

He lost his fellowship, however, by 
marrying Mr, Newbery the book- 
seller's wife's daughter by a former ' 
husband ; yet to this event his suc- 
ceeding miscarriages are not to be " 
imputed *, as he had previously quit- 
ted the university on account of 
debts he had contracted by bis ex* 

X X 
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tovaguiee and ctticbmeoMo tb& fbm99^eaiptklhoiodnyn^ni^idM 
bpttle. of the jiogle of rhyme, and elbcr 

Thif aofohunate habit of in<- pNmdiaiitteff of nnxieni' Ei^j^ 
temperance had a ht$i ^S^U apon versi&sation I 
him. bwas cfrried to such ex* The perlbmiaee tint esfaihte' 
cesf, that about the year 17^7 he the highest ffight of bis geniot, ia 
was obliged to bt coofined io H oue oTihose oojNas of Ladn venei} 
fl^dhousey where he contioued p^tbllsbed aiBiraaUy at Geaibridgi^ 
li^tiwo years* and during that UMder the title c^ a Tnfo§. ht 
time 18 said to have eoo}|ileted his thU» his perseaificataopa of Ma^ 
translatioDoftliePsahm. In 17^9 thesis^ Atheia, &c. abound wtth^th^ 
be had a benefit at Drury Lane most poetical imagery, delrvwred iiii 
theatre, when Mr. Garrick's htcc laagua^ that wilTalMde the lestcf' 
of The GuarSan was acted for the criticism. 

^rst time* Alter his release from Smsort wis engaged with Roltia* 
CQoHnemeat» he published maey more than one Hteraiy enterprae, 
piecei>aod was reduced to the most particularly in Mriker Mktmghfi 
deplorable state of poverty. At JSuferloixlam^ at the Hsycnarket 
lengthy after suffering the acco- tl^atre. This was first undert^ea 
muiated miseriea of debtSj disease^ at the expense of the Mr. Newbeij' 
and insanity, he was released by alre^y mentioned, and was a^ei* 
death on the 31st ci May 1771' wards carried on witk some d^;yee 
Not long before his death he wrote of success. [See article Roi.t.} 
thus to the Rev. Dr. Jackson: Our author's claim to a placam 
" Beincupon the recovery from a this work is derived from a dnt« 
<' fit of illness^ and hmwug mthkng matic piece written by htm> mt 
'* /a tflt, I beg you to lend me acted at Pembroke CoMege under 
** iw9 or three skS^i^i, which the foUowing title : 
"(God willing) I will ietam> with 1. tk$ G^tefiU Fair. C. Ipl/f. 
'' miiQ.y thanks, in two or three K. P. 

'* days»" In tins mock drama faia wsU^ 

His translatrott of Pope's Ode on Known simile of ^he GoUier^ tha' 
Si, Cecillia's Day has been cfto- idelulD8tmen,aiKitijcBarber«wai 
brated much beyond its mfHtt origioidly inierled^ Theptologiia 
Being ^Fritten wii}iout regard to fa it is printed in the moth yd* 
conformity of measupe^ it cannot; )|Hia# of The Paeikai Calennktr. 
be received as th^legitimate repie* %: The JudgmmU af MUia$. H« 
s^atative of a Robian ode ; amther 4tfk 17^2. 
are some expressions ia it author- 3. JlbamiA. Otat^ 4tOii IJdi. 
iised by any writer in the same S^fffau — — -^ wrote 
language.' 0^Jiy^3t0i. P. 12mo. 1798^^ 

The success of his version of Swit^, Adam, an actor at the 
fope'f Essay on Cfitimm was salt- Bicfamond theatre^ and a siiigef 
able to the wildness of such an at Bermondsey Spa^ was the doer 
undertaking. Had he chosen 7%e of a piece> <:^led ' 

Temple qfPame, or JVlndsw forest. The Noik Fof<estefi» lot. 8vo^ 
for the experiment^ being general 1776* 

tubjects; the Latin language copid Smith, CHAai<aB. A gentle 
aasily have furnished him with cor^ man of this name has published, 
respondent expressions I but where I. TkeCauM^Boirgun^. T. 

iWuld be expect to meet witb 8vo. X79S. 
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r A Dmf ta Rtm$. M. E. Svti. Tk$ Capitve Prin€(M9. N. f* 
1798. A fateful and aminin? lett^ 

3. j4 Trip to Bengal M. B> from Dr. Smith to Mr. Wilks it 
8vo. 1802. prinied lA Cheti«iood*f HtMory rf 

Smith, Dr. ~^-— . Cokioeming ^ iSltigd> p. 240. ThU Jmtttr, £^te 
this author we shall trantfcribe the describing his sittiatioti, conclikMi^ 
account given by Dr. Johnson in thds : " Capt. Fawl^t vriU brffig^ 
Ms Rf<$ of Savage: « Mr. Smith, '* you a f?w flirs, with a Mbal^ 
«' a gentleman educated at Dublin 1 " Quantity of ermiiie, the prodiier> 
** but beiii|; hindered, by an im- '^ Of RXi^ia. Were I ai^ed iti> 
'< pediment in his pronunciation, '^ Greenland,! should do tile sarins 
*' from engaging in orders, for " s^nd land you a whale, or a whiter 
*' wh\th his friends demgned hina, '' bedr. You will reeeive them' 
*• be left his own country, atid *' without any other weight but 
** came to London ia quest of em- ** themselves. But who g^ve me' 
'^ ployment, where he found his "^ these .f\irs ? this affluent^e ? tbii^ 
<< sdicttations fruitless, and his '' royal mistress ? this haj>py sittt* 
** necessiries every day more press- ** at ion ? A man just Of your ag^ 
•' ing. In this distress he wrote a " and stature. If yoti catt't find 
** tragedy, and offered it to the '' him out, ask my dear and wdrtby' 
'* players, by whom it was reject- " friend Sir Harry Wildair; ana 
'' ed. Thus were his last hopes ''tell him at the saitte time the 
''defeated, and he had no other "grain was his j and the reaper 
" prospect than that of the most " with the crop shalt ever be at 
" dep1orat>]e poverty. But Mr. " his comrtiand," &c. 
" Wilks thought his performance, SMitH, E. appears tb haVe Wti^ 
" though not porfijct, at least ten 
" worthy of some reward, and The Contrast. Com. 
«* therefore offered hirp a benefit. Smith, E. H. was author of 
" This favour he improved with so Edivin and Ange&fUL Qp. Qf6. 
" much diligence, that the house 1797- 

'^ afibrded him a considerable sum. Smith, Edmund, a poet of 
'* with which he went to Leydeh, considerable reputation, was the 
'• applied himself to the study of only son of Mr. Neale, an cmi-« 
" physic, and prosecuted his design nent merchant, and Was bom in 
" with so niuch diligence and sue* the year l669» Some misfortunes' 
"cess, that when Dr. Boerhaave of his father, which wc^ soon after 
" w^s desired by the Czarina to followed by his death, occasioned 
"^ recommend proper persons to the sou's being left very young in 
'* introduce into Russia the prac- the h^nds of Mr. Smith, who had 
'^ tic^ and study bf physic. Dr. toarried his ftther*s sister. This 
" Smith was one of thos^^ he se- gentleman treated him as if he 
^ lected. He hfld a considerable had beep his own child, and plaOed 
"pension settled on him at his him at Westminster school, under 
" aiTiva)> and was afterwards one Dr. Busby. After the death o( 
*^ of the chief pibysidans at the his generous guardilaruv^hose name 
" Russian court." in gratitude he thought property 

7^e [^y aboihe ttt^iMontdi Way assume, he was removed tQ Christ* 
^Ited Church, in Oxford; atid was there^ 
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by his £lunt, handsomely m^intJEiUi- his conduct ; one was an extreme 
ed till her death. Some time be- carele^ness in dress, which singu* 
fbre his' leaving Christchurch, he larity procured him the name of 
i^a^ sent for by his mother to Wor- Captain Rag. His person was yet 
C^ter, and acknowledged by her so well formed, that no neglect 
as a legitimate sou ; which his of this kind could render it dis- 
friend Mr« Oldisworth mentions, agreeable } insomuch that the fair 
tt) wipe off the aspersions that sex, who observed and admired 
^pme hid ignorantly cast on his him, used at once to commend aod 
birth. Hd passed through the ex- reprove him, by the name of Tk 
^cises of the college and university Handsome Sloven. It is acknovv- 
with unusual applause, and ac- ledged also, that he was much in- 
quired a great reputation in the clined to intemperance; which 
schools both for knowledge and sunk him into that sloth and io- 
skill in disputation. Mr. %Smith*s dolence which has been the baot 
works are not many. His only of many a bright genius. Upon 
. tiagedy was acted in 1709$ and the whole, he was a good-natured 
was introduced upon the stage at man, a finished scholar, a fine poet, 
a time when the Italian operas so and a discerning critic, 
much engrossed the polite wpdd, Mr. Smith took the degree of 
that sense was altogether sacri- M. A. July 9, l6g6, and was e&- 
ficed to sound: and this occasioned pelled the college Dec. 20> 170^' 
Mr. Addison, who did our poet The only play which he finished 
tjie honour to write the prologue, was 

to rally therein the vitiated taste Phadra and Hippoliius, T. 4to< 
•f the public, in preferring the N. D. [1709.] 
unideal entertainment of an opera He had begun a tragedy on the 
to the genuine sense of a British subject of Lady Jane Gray, and 
poet. This tragedy, with a poem had gone through several scenes of 
to ,the niemory of Mr. John Phi- it \ but died before it was finish- 
lips, his most intimate friend, three ed. 

or four odes, and a Latin oration, Smith, Henry, wrote in the 
spoken publicly at Oxford, in reign of William III. He belong- 
LmtdemThom/e BodleU, were pub- ed to Cli fiord's Inn, and was au- 
lished in the year 17IP9 under the thor of one play, entitled 
name of his Works, by Mr. Oldis- The Princess of Parma, T. 4to. 
worth 5 who prefixed a character 1699. 

of tlie author, from whence this Smith, James, was author of 
account is taken. Mr. Smith died 7'he Cottage, Op. F. 8vo. 1796. 
i|iJuly.l7t^> in the forty-second Smith, John, a gentleman who 
ye^F of his age, at the seat of lived at Snenton> in Yorkshire, and 
George Ducket, Esq. called Hart- wrote oae dramatic piece, refused 
ham, in Wiltshire, and was buried by the players, but printed under 
i-n the parish-church there, Mr. tlie title of 
Oldisworth has represented Mr. Cytherea, C. 4to. 1677. 
Smith af a man abounding with Jacob has confounded this York- 
jquajlties equally good and great; shire gentleman with John Smyth, 
and we have no reason to impute of Magdalen College, Oxford, au- 
this panegyric to tlie partiality of thor of irin Her and take Her, 
friendship. Mr. Smith had, ne- Smith, Wentworth, was aii'- 
vertheless, some slight defects in Uior of 
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TheThreeBrothers,T»^C02.'^^, success. This encouraged him td 

He was also accustomed to write pursue the same path, and he af- 

dramatlc pieces in conjunction with terwards gave the town another 

others, as novel, entitled Peregrine Pickle^ 

Mbeke Gallas, in which he luckily introduced the 

with Thomas Hey wood 5 and the history of the celebrated Lady Vane, 

initialsof his name being the same Tliis episode gave the book iSL 

as those of William Shakspeare, it great run -, but it had likewise no 

is thought that some pieCes of his inconsiderable merit, independent 

were imposed on the public as the of that lady's entertainingnarrativ^, 

works of that inimitable writer. the materials of which, it is said. 

Smith, William. This gen- she herself furnished. He likewise 

tleman wrote, in the reign of King wrote four other novels, entitled 

James I. three dramatic pieces, Ferdinand Cdunt Fathom, Sir Imuh* 

whose titles are, celot Greaves, Humphri^ Clinker, and 

1. Hector of Germanic, Hist. The Adventures of an Atom, v^hxcli 
Play. 4to. 1615. were judged greatly inferior to the 

2. Freem an* s Honour, Play. two former. To this gentleman also 

3. St. George for England. This the public was obliged for a new* 
was destroyed by Mr. Warburton's translation of Gil Bias, which waft 
servant. well received. He likewise made 

The second of them, we believe, a new translation of Don Quixote^ 

never appeared in print, being from the Spanish; and, in 1752^ 

only mentioned in the epistle dedi- he struck into a different branch 

catory of the other. of literature, and published a tract 

Coxeter queries, whether this on bathing and .Bath waters.' 

author is not the William Smith, About this time he obtained a 

rouge dragon pursuivant at arms, degree as doctor of physic. He 

spoken of in The English Topogram resided at Chelsea, and bad some 

pher, p. 2. practice j but writing was his chief 

Smollrtt, Tobias, M. D, a pursuit. His History of Bnglanct 

well-known writer of the last cen- met with anjaziqg success; ^ut^ 

tury, was born at Dalquhurn, a this was chiefly attributed to the 

small village within two miles of uncommon arts of publication 

Cameron, on the banks of the rl- made u^e of by his bookseller; 

ver Leven, in Dumbartonshire, in nevertheless, there is considerable, 

1720. He was bred to the prac- merit in the Doctor's History,* 

tice of physic and surgery, and which, in point of style, is inferior 

was some time on board a ship to none. He also engaged in a. 

of war as surgeon, in which ca- periodical worl^, entitled The Cri-' 

pacity he served at the siege of tical Review i in which the acri«' 

Carthagena. J^t the end of the mony of his strictures exposed hint' 

war which was terminated by the to great inconveniences, particu- 

peace of Aix I^Cliapelle, in 1748, larly a prosecution from Admiral 

having no further employment at Knowles; in consequence of which 

sea, he betook biiiiseli to his pen ; he underwent a heavy fine and 

and, being happy in a lively ge- iniprisonment in the King's Bench. ' 

nius, be soo^ produced his cele- In the year 1762 he engaged iti 

brated no%'el, entitled itorfrnd^ defence of Jjdiiv qistration, and pub- 

fit^ndtm, ^bici} met with great lished a paper^ galled f he ffTtitoHi 

%x^ 



l«it Wng 0^n4c4 tit fome bieht^ ^oii mil h meddling. C. 4to. 

yipgr 'm his frieods, he reliilqwsh^ J69I. 

<^ the einployaieQt in disgust. The dedication of this play t(> 

At l<ei\gtli, his constitution being the Earl of Danby is signed bjr 

Sea^ly impaired by 9 sedentary Cave Underbill, the actor. 

e and i^sidi;tOus application to Wood says, he was the autbjor 

itudy, be WQnt abroad for hk of Scarromdes', or, FirgilTravesiy\ 

0^aj[th ]p the mopth of June 17^3^ a mock poem on the second book 

Be wrote an account of his tra- of Virgirs JE^is^ in English but- 

Vels in a series of^letters to some lesqne, 3vo. 1691. 

ffi^nds^ which were afterwardii Odes paraplirased and imitated 

l^ublished in two volumes. Du- in Miscttllnni/ Poems and Trmsk^ 

ting all that time he appears to /io??^, by Oxford Hands, 8vo.l68d< 

have laboured under a constant 6t They are from p. QA to Q% 

Qf cbngrin, He had just before Smythi^ Georoxj waa auUxv 

^Oftt his on]y (;hild, a daughter^ qf 

Vhom he loved with the tenderest The Generous ^ttaekment* C 

fffiection, Aifter his recam to hi3 8vo. 1796. 

9.ativec#iiintry, he found his health Siaythb, Jambs Moors, inraf 

OOntipue to decline ^ he therefore the son of Arthur Moore, £sq. one 

Vent back to Italy^ and died near of the lords commissioners of tradt 

Leghorn^ Oct. 21, 1771. . in the reign of Qneen Anne ; and 

7he plays and poems of Br. his mother was the daughter of 

Smollett have been collected and ^lir. Smythe, who left this his 

published by T« Evans^ in one grandson a handsoixue e$ta.te, upoA 

irblume 8vo. which account be obtained an act 

The Poctor l^ad a very agreeable of Parliament to change his nam^ 

yein pf p^ry; as appeared by from Moore to Smythe ; and » be- 

^nae ]jtt& occasional pieces, par- sides this estate at die death of his 

Ocularly Th Tears of Scotland, grandfather, he had his place of 

H^ if itnU^or cif tWQ dramatic paymaster to the band of gentle- 

lAf^Ct'ea, vi^. men pensjoner>s, jointly with bis 

i, J'heRegicujliB. T. $F0. 1749. younger brother, Arthur Mooi^ 

%KThe R^Uali or. The Tars Ksq, He.wa^ ^ed at WorceHer 

1^ Otannghnd* C* 3vo.. 1757. C<4lege, Oj^rd, and wi^ote one 

^here has ^so been attributed to play, called 

Max, as a poathnmous work. The Bival Modes. G. Qv0,lf2J. 

The IsraeBtes. F. 178^ N. P. H^ penned several songs and po- 

Sm YTH, JoifN^ was the son of ems ; and, in conjupiption with the 

•fotin Smytbj, of Barton, in GIqh- Du^e of Wh^r]ton> began a week- 

pestershire. He was bprn in the ly paper, called Thfi Inijfuifitor, 

y^ar V66^ ^^ became a seryitoc wh?cl|, howev^^sajn^ouredsomuch 

^ ^4g^ik\em College in 1679, ^ of Jacohi^^, that tlie publisher 

iifi age pf seventeen years* lo thought it too 4aP£«rou9 to print, 

j}ii^ ld86 he tqok the degrea of apd 4t di:ppped of course. Hte died 

M. A«.| at that tin^e he >yaa asher Qc^. 18, 17$4* This gentleman, 

^ the sphpol adjoiping lo Mag* haying the misfortune to rank with 

^pjen CoII^e great g^t^r the enemies of Mr^ Pope, was 

Ih wrote one j^ay, enlifledt hfmaur^ with a place in that im« 

Wkff^miff^H^i or, OW l^crtal latke^ 'Pht JB^daii k^ 
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h'he Is damned to everlasfing Hi Wdrwickthlrey tM, mhe sayt 
. He IS particcdarly pointed himself^ was born ^near Avoa'a 
iere as a notorious plagiary^ banks. He was bred at Win- 
need in a remarkable stoiy^ Chester school, but it do^ not ap- 
^hich the reader is referred to pear that he t^ of any university, 
lotes to the second book of Br. Johnson says, he never heard 
Dundad, in that part whidi c<f him bat as of a poet, a country 
»rates the foot-race of the gentleman, and a nsefol jusdce of 
sellers. But here, as in the the peaoe. 
of Charles Johnson, the sa- The following account, c^^fed 
has ridiculed' Mr. Sm'ythe's from the letters of his fi*ietid 
™. -t-^ •«. Shenstone, will be read with pain 

by those whom his poems have 
delighted. 

*' Our old friend Somervile ir 
'' dead ! I did not imagine I could, 
" have been so sorry as I find my- 
" self on this occHsion. Suhlaiwm 
'' auittimus. I can now excuse all 
/' his foibles ; impute them to .ge* 
'^ and to distress of circumstances : 
*' the last of these consideration^ 
" wrings my very soul to think 
'* on. For a man of high spirit^ 
** coiiscious of having (at least in 
'' one production )genera]ly pleased 
'' the world, to be plagued and 
** threatened by wretches that are 
'* low in every sense, to be forced 
** to drink him^self into p^ins of 
" the body, in order to get. rid of 
** the pains of the mind> is a mi- 
" sery." 

He died July 14, 1/43. 
From Lady Luxborough's Lfi* 
ters, p: 2U, we find that Mr. So- 
mervile translated from Voltaire the 
following play, which was then in 
MS. in her handsj viz. 
Abura. 

SoMMER, Hbnrt. Of this gen- 
tleman wer know nothing further 
than that he wrote one dramatic 
piece, entitled' 

Orpheus and Euridue. Pant. 
Eut. 4to. 1740. 

SoTHBBT, WiLHAM. This gen- 
tleman, a fellow of the Royal. »)d 
Antiquarian Societies, is author of 
a volume of poems^ of consider- 
ZX4 



ysrze, &c. 

— *< geade DuUmm evar lovei a 

joke: 
oet^s fons she placM before ^ir 

eyes, 
id' bode the nimblest racer seize tbe 

prwe) ; 
BKagie aiusetrid mope, aiast and 

thta, 
I dun night-gown of his own loose 

skin; 

such a kdk as no twelve bards 

could take, 

:lve surveliag bards of th^ de- 
generate days, 
h pert 6ai eyei she window*d well 

his head," &t 

afire, soon zder published by 
rae at Gray's Inn, the follow- 
>cir lines seem intended as a 
al-on the above: 



rsfaoald one W, wiphuing Ji 
degrade 

ther Nature has unkindly made ? 
Moore his hirge, unhandsome 
shape reduce ? 

t can't be satiiie^ hot low mean 
abim.'* 

rtu NO, Thohas, A.M. fel- 
f St. John*s Coilege,.Oxford, 
uthor of a Latin play, called 
tramus. T. 12mo. 1651. 
UfiviLB, William. This 
iitian was descendtid fit)m a 
incient family in the county 
arwick. His ancestors bad 
possessions at Kingston, in 
^stershire, so early as the 
of Edward I. He was the 
Robert Somenrile^ of EdiTton^ 
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able merit, consisting of a Tour 
through Parts of Wales, Sonnets, 
Odes, &c. which was first printed 
at Bath, 1 790 5 ancj elegantly re- 
printed in London, about four 
years afterwards. He has also 
written and translated four drama- 
tic pieces, viz. 

1. Siege of Cuzco, T. 8vo. 
1800. 

2. Julian and Agnes, T. 8vo. 
1801. 

3. Oberon. Masque. Svo. 1802. 

4. Orestes, T. 4to. and Svo, 
1802. 

Southern, Thomas. This 
erpinent poet was born in Dublin, 
in the year I66O, and received 
his education at the university 
there. In the eighteenth year pf 
his age he quitted Ireland 3 and, ^s 
his intention was to pursue a lu- 
crative profession, he entered him- 
self of the Middle Temple ; but 
the natural vivacity of his mind 
overcoming all considerations of 
advantage, he quitted that state of 
life, and entered into the more 
agreeable service of the Musps. 
The first dramatic performance of 
Mr. Southern was his Persiqn 
Prince, or. Loyal Brother, act^d 
in the year 1682. This play was 
introduced at a ^ime when the 
Tory interest was triumphant in 
England, and the character of tl?e 
Loyal Brother was intended to 
compliment James Duke of York, 
who afterwards rewarded the poet. 
His next play was a comedy, 
called The Disappointmeiit, or, 
The Mother in Fashion, performed 
in the year 1 684. 

After the accession of King 
James II. to the throne, when the 
Duke of Monmouth made an un- 
fortunate attempt upon his uncle's 
Ct'own, Mr. Southern went into 
the aimy, in the regiment of foot 
yaiijed by the Lord Ferrers, after- 



ipi'flrds commanded by the Duke of 
Berwick ; and he had three com* 
missions, viz. ensign, lieutenant, 
and captain, under King James, in 
that regiment. During the reign 
of this Prince, in the year before 
the Revolution, he wTOte a tragedy, 
called The Spartan Deenu. This 
play was inimitably acted in l/iS* 
Mr. Booth, Mr. Wilks^ Mr. Cib- 
ber, Mr. Mills, sen. Mrs. Oldfield, 
and Mrs. jPorter, all performed in 
it, in their height of reputation, 
aiid the full vigour of their powers. 
Mr, Southern acknowledged, that 
he received from the bookseller, 
as a price for this play, ISOA 
which at that time was very ex- 
traordinary. He was the first 
who raised the advantage of play- 
writing to a second and third 
night. Southern was industrious 
to draw all imaginable profits 
from his poetical labours. Dry- 
den once took occasion to ask hini> 
how . much he got by one of his 
plays ? to which he answered, that 
be was really ashamed to inform 
him. But Mr. Dryd^ being 9 
little importunate to know, he 
plainly told him, that by his last 
play he cleared seven hundred 
pounds ; which appeared astonish- 
ing to Drydep, as he himself had 
never been able tq acquire more 
than one hundred by his most 
successful pieces. The secret i$, 
Southern was not beneath the 
drudgery of solicitatiop, and of* 
ten sold his tickets at a very high 
price, by making applications tb 
persons of distinction; which, per- 
haps, Dryden thought was much 
beneath the dignity of a poet* 
pur author continued, from time 
to time, to entertain the publip 
with his dramatic pieces, the 
greater ]>art of which met with the 
success they deserved. 
Of our authpfs cojnedies^ QO(\p 
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I possession of the stage, nor 
ips deserve to be soj for in 
province he is less excellent 
tn tragedy. The most finish- 
md the most pathetic of his 
, in the opinion of the critics, 
{ OroMoko. His FaUd Mar- 
, or. Innocent Adultery, how- 
met with deserved success ; the 
:ing incidents, and interesting 
n the tragic part, sufficiently 
>ensate for the low, trifling, 
c intrusions. Mr. Southern 
May 26, 1746, in the 86th 
of his age ; the latter part of 
h he spent in a peaceful se- 
y, having, by his commis- 
as a soldier, and the profits 
s dramatic works, acquired a 
some fortune) and, being an 
t economist, he improved 

fortune he gained, to the 
advantage: he enjoyed the 
!st life of all our poets, and 
the richest of them, a very 
excepted. 
is dramatic pieces are. 

The Loyal Brother. T. 4to. 
I* 

The Disappointment. C. 4to. 

Sir jintony Love\ or. The 

hling Lady, C. 4to. I691. 
The f Fives* Excuse; or. Cue- 
make themselves. C. 4to. 

'. 
The Maid*s last Prayer ; or. 

Thing rather than fait. C. 4to. 

"■• 
The Fatal Marriage I or ^ The 

7ent Adultery. T. 4to. I694. 
Oroonoko. T. 4to, I696. 
Tlie Fate of Capua. T. 4to. 

1/ 
The Spartan Dame. T. 8vo. 

I. ' ' 

I. Money the Mistress. Play. 
1726. . 

Idon'; in his continuation of 

;baine (sajrs Mr. Oldys in bi^ 
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MSr additions to that book), la* 
forms us, . that our author wis 
the son of George Southern, of 
Stratford upon Avon, in Warwick- 
shire ; and that he becan^ ii ser- 
vitor of Pembroke Hall, Oxford, 
in the year 168O, aged seventeen, 
or more, according to Wood. Mr. 
Oldys adds, that be remembered 
Mr. Southern *' a grave and ve- 
*' nerable old gentleman. He lived 
*' near: Covent Garden, and used 
often to frequent the evening 
prayers there, always neat aqd 
'' decently dressed, commonly in 
*' black, with his silver sword and 
*' silver locks j but latterly it seems 
" he resided at Westminster." The 
late excellent poet Mr. Gray, in a 
Jetter to Mr. Walpole, dated from 
Burnham, in Buckinghamshire, 
September 1/37, has also the fol- 
lowing observation concerning our 
author : '* We have old Mr. 
" Southern at a gentleman's house 
" a little way off, who often come$ 
'' to see us ; he is now seventy- 
'' seven years old, and has almost 
*' wholly lost his memory j but is 
*' as agreeable an old man as can 
*' be, at least I persuade myself 
*' so when J look at him, and 
'' think of IsaleUa and Oroonokor 
Mr. Mason adds, in a note on this 
passage, 4to. edition, p. 25, that 
*' Mr. Gray always thought highly 
*^ of his pathetic powers, at tl^ 
** same time that he blamed his 
** ill taste for mixing them so in- 
" judiciously with farce, in order 
^' to produce that monstrous sp^- 
*' cies of composition, called tragi«« 
*' comedy." Mr. Southern, how- 
ever, in the latter part of his life, 
was sensible of the impropriety of 
blending tragedy and comedy, and 
used to declare to l<ord Corke his 
regret at complying with the Vi^ 
centious taste of the times* 
^is dramatic wntiogs were for 
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• the fifit time completely ptiblisbed trade. (See notices of^^iiblicatiofu 

by T. Evans, m 3 vols. 12mo. by him respecting the slare-trade^ 

SfatemaK, Thomas. This in Tifre AfonlA/^ J&i;tecf;, vol. bxix^ 

feotleman was rector of Wilton, in p. 70, and vol. Ixxxi. p. 277.) ' He 

Northamptonshire, and author of for several years held a principal 

. <cme drama, called situation in the Sc a rb or oogh the- 

Tfie School Boy's Mask, designed atre, which he resigned when 

Jor the diversion of Youth, and Mr. Kemble obtained ^e manage- 

fheir Excitement id Learning. Svt>. tnent, and has since had the di- 

1 743. rection of a small company, who$e 

Sp£ed,Johv, son of John Speed circuit is in the north of York- 

the chronologer, wal bom in L6n- shire, and some of the adjoining 

don, and* elected scholar cf St. eounties. He is author of on6 

Jfohn'sCoUege, Oxford, from Mer- <kamatictrtece, viz. 

chant Taylors* school, in I6l2, at The F&hermin. C. O. 1784 

the ageof seventeen. Heafterwards ^. P. 

became fellow of that college, and Stani.«t, EbwMD^ B. A* wis 

•took his degrees of M. A. and B. author of 

and D.M. In this last faculty he Etmtra. Dr. Poem. 8vo. 179131 

Wsame eminent araong^he acade* 8tamlst^ Thomas, was (be 

iSiicians, but was snatched away son of Sir Thomas Stautey, Knight, 

^ an early age. He died in May and was bom at Comberlow, in the 

l'^40, and was buried in the cha- parish of ClothaH, in Hertforj- 

;p^ ef St. John's College. He is shire. Af^er an education in gram- 

the author of jnar'^leamrng in his father^s own 

Shnektnge, Past. '1 636. N. P. ^ house by the ingenious Mr. Edward 

This wa< acted before Dr. Fairfax, the translator of Tasso, he 

ftiehard Bayfie, the president, and was admitted a gentieman-coip* 

■ f^lows of the coUege, in their monerc^PembrokeHall,inCaili« 

common refectory. bridge, at the age of thirteen years, 

'' &pEircea, WiLt*iAM Robert, and became an early proficient in 

pnb^hed, in 1796, in a very splen- all kinds of poHte literature. In 

did folio volume, with designs by l640 be was incorporated M. A 

Lady Diana Beauderc, a transla- at Oxford, having taken' before 

lion of Leomom, a tale, from the that degree at Cambridge. He 

German of Biirger. He is also then travelled into foreign coun* 

'•uthorof tries, and on his return lived. 

Uremia. C. 8vo. 1802. ^ during part of the civil wars. In 

Spe icc««, Edmund, the younger the Middle Temple, where he be- 

(probably a €ctitlous name), has came acquainted with Sir Edward 

vdrten Sherburne. Hd died the 12th of 

The Dgh^ Clul, jyr.Czric.Syo. April 167s, at his lodgings in 

1796. SufToHc Street, and was buried ^t 

SftuiEK, JoHif, was author of St. Martinis in tlie Fielda. He 

^tPi^eani qflQ20. See Vol. HI. Hjlanslated 

f. 1 IQ. The Cltmds. C from tbeX^re^ 

Stanvisld, James Fi^lo, is a of Aristophanes, folio, 1656. 

i»tive of Irdiatid. In the early Printed in his History qfP^txh 

part of 4iiriife he appears to have so^. 

%een t nwrintr in th« African ftTAPTLXoifi; Sia RotBEftTj tifti 
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Ihird «oo of Bichard Stnpyl^ 
Esq. of Carletoo^ id York* 
$, and wan edac^te<) a Roman 
lolic^ in the c<d)^ge of the 
lisb BeoedictiDes, at Douay; 
^iog bpro with a poetical 
> and too volatile to be con- 
1 within the walls of a cloip 



he threw off the restraint of 1663. 
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that^ afler be had translated him^ 
he iTisduced the story into a dra- 
matic poem. 

He died the 10th of July 1669, 
and was buried at St, Peter s, 
Westminster. He is the author 
of, 

1. The Slighted Maid. C, 4to. 



2. The Sfep'tnother. T. C. 4to« 
1664. 

3. Hero and Leander, T. 4to. 
I669. 

In the book of the Stationers* 
Company^ the 29th of November 
1653^ is entered^ as the* produc- 
tion of this author^ a play^ cabled, 

4. The Royal Choke. N, P. 
Stark.e> Mariana. This lady^ 

whose father was sometime gover<> 
D His Majesty was driven out nor of Fort St. David, in the. £a«t 
London, by the threaten ings Indies, is the writer of three dra- 
matic pieces, viz. 



education, quitted a reclose 
came over to £ngland, and 
ed Protestant. Sir Robert 
qg good interest, tb^ change 
hit t«iigJon having prepared 
way to preferment, he was 
egentleman-usherof the privy- 
ober to the Princ« of Wales, 
wards Charles II. We £nd 
constantly adhering to the 
'est of his Royal Master ; for 



tumults of the discontented, 
'allowed him, and, in l642, 
eoeived the .honour of knight- 
L After the battle of Edge- 
when His Majesty was obliged 
stire to Oxford, our author 
attended him, atul was creat- 
Dctor of the civU laws. When 
coyal cause declined, Stapyl- 
thought prc^r to retire and 
r himsolf to study; and, as 
as not among the most con- 
lous of the royalists, he was 
red to enjoy his solitjude un- 
sted. At the Restoration ho 
again promoted in the ser- 
of , Charles II. and held a 
'. in that monarch's esteem 
bis death. Langbaine says, 
his writiiigs have made him 
only known, but admired, 
igbout all England ; and while 
eus and Jn venal are in esteem 
the learned. Sir Robert's 
will still survive ; the trans- 
i.of these two authors having 
d his name in the temple 
iVDortality^ As to Musxus, 
ad so great a value for him. 



1. The British Orphan.T. 1790. 
N. P. 

2. The Widow of Malahar. T. 
8vo. 1791. 

3. The Tournament. T. 8v^^ 
1800. 

Statlet, Gborgb. This sos- 
thor condescended to be his own 
biographer, in The Life and Opi- 
nions of an Actor, 2 vols, printed 
in Dublin, 1762. He was born 
at Burton upon Trent, the 1st of 
March 1727, of parents in mode- 
rate circumstances. In 17i2 he 
went to Dublin, and comnienced 
actor. His success in this profes- 
sion seems to have been such as 
not to render him an object of 
envy. He early got embroiled 
with his managers, and employed 
his pen to gratify his resentn^ent 
against some or other of them* 
He wrote, 

1. Tlie Court of Nassau: C. 
8vo. 1753. 

2. The Bival Theatres i or> jt 
Playhouse to he Let. Farce* l^mpw 
and 8vo. 1759. 
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He died someiime beforje the of the 8oMier}% arrd procured bini 

year 17SO, leaving a widow aiid an ensign's commission in the 

several children, in very distressed guards. In the mean lime, as he 

circamjrtances. bad made choice of a proffession 

Stbelr, Archibald, was an- which set him free from all the 

tbar of ordinary restraints on yonth, he 

- The Skepherd\t Jfedding, Past, spared not to indulge hh inclina- 

Com* Printed in Scotland, 1789. tions in the wildest excesses. Yet 

Steele, Sir Richakd, was bis gaieties and revels did not past 
born about theyear I676, inlretand, without some cool hours of refiec- 
in which kingdom one braiYch of tion, and in these it was that he 
the family was possessed of a con- drew up his little treatise, entitled 
siderable estate in the county of The Christian Hero, with a destgit, 
Wexford. His fatl>er, a counsellor if we may believe himself, to be a 
at Jaw in Dublin, was private se- check upon his passions. For this 
cretary toJamei^DakeofOrmond, use and purpose it had lain some 
but be was of English extraction; time by him, when he printed it 
and his son, while very young, in 1701, with" a dedication to Lord 
being carried to London, l\e put Cutts, who had not only apjxjinted 
bim to school at the Charterhouse, him his private secretary, bat pro- 
whence he was removed to Merton cured for bim a company in Lord 
(College, in Oxford, where he was Lucas's regiment of fusileers. The 
admitted a post-master in l6g2, whole plan and tenour of our au- 
Hh inclination and genius being tbor*s book was such a flat contra- 
turned to polite literature, he com- dicfion to the general course of his 
menced author during his residence life, that it became a subject of 
in the university, and actually much mirth and raillery: but these 
finished a comedy ; which, hew^ shafts had no effect j he perseverdd 
ever, he thought fit to suppress, invariably in the same contradic- 
as unworthy of his genius. Mr. tion, and, though he had no power 
Steele was well beloved and re- to change his heart, yet his pen 
^pected by the whole society, and was never prostituted to his follies; 
Jiad a good interest with them after Under the influence of that good 
lie left the university, which he sense, ^>e wrote his first play, which 
did without taking any degree, in procured him the regard of King 
the fiill resolution to enter into William, who resolved to give him 
the army. This step was highly some essential marks of his favour j 
displeasing to his friends ; but the and though, upon that prince's 
ardour of his passion for a military death, his hopes were disappointed; 
life rendered him deaf to any other yet, in the beginning of Queen 
proposal. Not being able to pro- Anne's reign, he was appointed to 
cure a better station, ho entered as the profitable place of Gazetteer.' 
21 private gentleman in the horse- He owed this post to the friendship 
^ards, notwithstanding he there- of Lord Halifax and the Earl of 
by lost the succession to his Irish Sunderland, to whom be had been 
e?jfate. However, as he had a flow reconmiendcd by his schoolfellow 
of g-iod-nature, a generous open- Mr. Addison. That gentleman also 
ness and frankness of spirit, and lent him an helping hand in pro- 
« sparkling vivacity of wit,— -the^e moting the comedy, called The 
Ijaalities rendered U'nn tb^ delight Ti^ndcr ^usband. yi(h\i^l{ watacte^ 
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in i764» -iR^tib great succeis. But care to prevent a forcible dmnii'* 

liU next play. The Lying. Lover ^ stoti from his post in the ^tamp- 

iimnd a very diftereut iate. Upon office, by a timely resigi]a>tion of it 

thisi rebuif from the Ktage, he turn- to the £arl of Oxford $ aud, at the 

ed the same humoroiM current iiKo same time, gnve up a pension, 

ftuother channel; and, early in which had been, Yiii this Ufne, 

Uie year 1 709, he began to publish paid him by the Queen, as a ^r^^act 

TfusTtUler y^ which admiiiible paper to the laic Prince George of Deti- 

\va4 undertaken in concert with Dr. mark. 1 hts done, he wrote the 

Swift. Uis re{JtttatiQo was per- famous Guardian, upon tlxi detno* 

fisctiy established by this work.; and, lition oii Dunkirk, which was pub* 

daring thie course of it, he was Itshed AugA^t 7> ^7^^\ and the 

made a commissioner of tlie stamp- Parliament being dissolved the ucxt 

duties, in. 17 JO. Upon the change day, the Guardian was soon M» 

Qi' the minislry the same year, he lowed by several other warm poli- 

lided with the Duke of Marlbp- tical tracts against the adminibtra- 

rough, who had several years en- tion. Upon (he meeting of the 

teriaiued a friendship for him ; new Parliament, Mr. Steele having 

and, upon his Grace's dismission been returned a niember for the 

from all employments* in 1711, borough of Stockbridge, in Hamp* 

Mr. Steele addressed a letter of si)ire, took his seat accordingly in 

thapks to him for the services done the House of Commons, but watf 

10 hi^ country. However, as our expelled thence in a few d^y^ 

author still continoed to hold his after, for writing several seditious 

place in the stamp-ofiice under the and scandalous libels, as he had 

|iew administration, he forbore en- l^eeu indeed forewarned by the au<- 

tiering with his pen upon political thor of a periodical paper, calkd 

IMibjects. But, adhering more close- The Examiner, Presently after his 

ly to Mr. Addison, he dropt The expulsion, he published proposab 

Taller i and afterwards, by the as- for writing the History of the DuIcq 

sistancechieflyofthat steady friend, of Marlborough. At the same 

he carried on the same plan, under time he also wrote The Spinster %. 

the liil^ of The Spectator. The sue- and set up a paper, called The 

cess of this paper was equal to that Reader. He also continued pub- 

of the former, which encouraged lishing several other things in the 

him, before the close of it, to pro- same spirit, until the death of the 

ceed upon the same design in the Queen. Immediately after which, 

character of The Guardian. This as a reward for these services, he 

was opened in the beginning of was taken into favour by her suc- 

the year 1713> and was laid down cessor to the throne, K. George [. 

in October the sam^ year, fiut, and appointed surveyor to the 

in the course of it, his thoughts royal stables of Hampton Court, 

^ook a stronger turn to politics; and put into the commission of the: 

he engaged with great warmth, peacefor the county of Middlesex :» 

against the ministry, and, being and, having procured a license for 

determined to prosecute his views chief manager of the royal com«»» 

that way, by procuring a seat in pany of comedians, he easily ob- 

the House of Commons, he igame- tained it to be changed the same 

diately removed all obstacles there- year, 1714, iqto a patent from Hiri 

to. For that purpose, he took Majesty, pppointlug him goveruoc 
2 
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o^ th« said company during fats Maiteif. eflfectnaHf h^tnA af^M^ 

life i and to bis executors, admt- htm* by his poweiful advMsaiy» be 

xustrators, or assigns^ for the space bad recourse to the mechod of ap* 

of tbree years afterwards. He was* pljatig to the ^public, in hopes that 

also chosen one of the representa- his comphuntgwoold reach theenr 

lives for fiorougbbiidge, in York- of his Sovereign, though in an ia^ 

shire, in the first Parliament of direct course, by that canal. J» 

that King, who conferred the ho- this spirit he formed the plan of a 

iK)ur of knighthood upon him, periodical paper, to be published 

April 28, 17 IS I and, in August twice a weeky under the title of 

following, he received five hun« The Theaire } the first nnmber of^ 

dred pounds from Sir Robert Wal* which came out on the 2d of Janv 

pole, for special services. Thus 1719-2(X In the nsean time, tbci 

highly encouraged, he triumphed misfortune ot being oat of frvont 

over his opponents in several at court, like other misfortunes^ 

pamphlets, written in this and the drew after it a train of mofit. 

following year. In 1717 he was Daring the course ot' this paper^stf 

appointed one of the commissioners which he had assumed the feigned 

for inquiring into the estates for* name of Sir John Xdgar,- he Wat 

feited by the late rebellion in Scot- outrageously attacked by Mr.Sen^ 

land. This carried him into that nis, the noted cntic, in a veiy 

part ofthe united kingdom, where, abusive pamphlet, entitled 7iw 

how unwelcome a guest soever he Character and Conduct ffShr J6ki 

might be to the generality, yet he Edgctr, To this innnlt onr autbof 

xleceived from several of the nd>i- ^ made a proper reply in TheTheairti 
lity and gentry the most distin* While he was straggling, wifl| 

guishing n^arks of respect. In all his might, to save himself fUxA 

17tS he buried bis second wife, rain» be found time to turn hi^ 

who had brought him a handsome pen against the mischievous SeHfh 

fortune, and a good estate in Sea( scheme, whid) hid nMrl^ 

Wates$ but neither that, nor the brought the nation to n:dn»- itf 

ample additions lately made to his 1720 ; and the ne&t year he wai 

income, were^sufficient to answer restored to his office dnd authority 

his demands. The thoughtless vi- in the playboude in Drury Lan6« 

vacity of his spirit often reduced Of thb it was not long beforief 1:^ 

him to little shifts of- wit for its made an additional advantaffe^ b^ 

support^ and the project of TAe • bringing his celebrated comed3r^ 

Fuh Pool this year owed its birth called The CanscUms Looiti, opo^ 

chiefiyto the projector's necessities. that-stag6> wher^it wasaeted'^ith 

Hie- following year he opposed prodigious success; so that thd 

the remarkable peerage bill in the receipt there must have been yerf 

IJouto of Commons,' and, during- considerable, besides the' profits 

the course of this opposition to the accruing by the' sale of the copy/ 

court, his license fop acting plays and a purse of five hundred poondi 

was revoked, and his patent ren- given to him by the King, tja whbcif 

dered inetiectual,- at the instance' he dedicated it. Yet^ notwith*' 

of the lord chamberlain. He did standing these am]^ reiSrmU^ 

his utmost to^prefent so great a about the year following^ bei^ 

losiij -and. finding every direct reduced to^ the utmost ^iifrerfti^, 

ayenoe of approi^ to hi* Soyal bo soki his §b^n» in tho plaj*^ 
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ho&Bi avid flooti after oommenced tken one of the Wehh Jtidg0i> 

a lawsuit with the roaoagers, afterwards Baron Trevor^ or Bromr 

whicb> in 1726> was determined to bam. Sir Richard was a man of 

bis disadvantage. Dnring these mdissembled and extensive bene- 

misfortunes of Sir Richard^ there vdence, a friend to the friendless^ 

Ulas once an execution in bis and, as far as bis circumstances 

house. Being, however, under the would permit, tbe father of everf 

necessity of receiving company a orphan. His works are chaste and' 

few days afterwards, be prevailed nsumly. He was a stranger to tbe 

on the bailiffs to put on liveries, iftost^Sstant appearance of envy or 

atod to pass for bis servants. The makvdence} never jealous of any ' 

&rce succeeded but for a short man's growing reputation, and so 

time $ for tbe knight enforcing ftiv from arrogating any praise to 

hk-o^lers^ to one of them la a maa'* binpiself from his conjunction with 

ner which this vermin of tbe law Mr. Addison, that he was tbe first 

tboogbt too authoritative, tbe in- who desired him to distinguish hit 

Solent rascal threw off the mask, papers. His greatest error was 

and discovered hts real occupation, want of economy. However, be 

Si»on aj^r. Sir Richard retired to was certainty the most agreeable, . 

a small house on Haverstook Hill, and (if we may be allowed tbe 

i» the mad to Haat^pstead. Piirt expression) the most innocent rake^, 

oif tbia building remains, and is that ever trod the rounds of in« 

now a cottage. Here Mr. Pope dulgence. 

and other members of the Kit-ca( The dramatic works of Sir 
Cliab (which duting sumoier was Richard Steele are tbe following ; 
lield at the Upper Flask on Hamp^- 1 . The Funeral) or. Grief A-k* 
stead Heath) osed to catt on bim^ Mode, C. 4to. 1702. 
and take him in their carnages to 2. The Tender Husband} or. The 
the place of readesvous* Having Accomplished Fools, C. 4toM703. 
i:^>w, therelbre, for tbe last time, 3. The Lying Lover} or, Th$ 
iMKHigbt his fortune, by the most Ladies' Friendship, C. 4to. 1704. 
heedless profusion, into a despe- 4. The Conscious Lovers, C* 
r^le condition, he was reodered 8vo. 1721. ' 
^iltogetber incapable of retrieving 5, The Gentleman. C. 
the loss, by being seized with a 6. The School of Action. C 
paralytic disorder, wbkh greatjy The two last were leftunfinish* 
impaired has uncbrstandhig. In ed in MS. ', but having fallen into 
these unhappy circumstances, 1^ the bands of John Nichols, Esq. 
ratired to his seat at Langunnor, F. A. S. have been, by tbat gentle- 
near Cargaartben, in Wales; where man, printed in a new edition of 
he paid the last' debt to nature, on Steele's Epistolary Correspondence,. 
the 2lst of September 1729, and 2 vols. Svo. ISQ9. 
was privately ietened, according Stephens, John, lived in the. 
to his own desire^ in tkd chorch ^ reign of James I. was a member of 
Qaraiarthen^ the honourable society of Lincoln's 
Of three children which Shr Inn, and author of one dramat^ 
l^icbard bad by his second wife, piece, entitled 
Elisabeth^ bdng the only one then Cynthia* s Revenge. Trag. 4to. 
livings was married youngt in 1731, 1^13. 

to tbe HoQoamble John Trevor, SjaauNa, J. was tbe intimate 
4 
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friflid of Mr. Concanen^ already 
mentioned, and born in the saoie 
eouQtry. They appear to have 
visited £ngland together) and in 
order to improve their fortunes, 
they agreed to write for and 
against the ministry j and that the 
aide each of them was to take, 
should be determined by tossing 
up a piece of money. It fell to 
our author's lot to oppose the 
ministry, but he was not equally 
successful wiih his friend. He 
afterwards .went into orders, and 
became a clergyman in Maryland. 
He wrote two plays, called, 

1 . The Rival Generals, T. Svo. 
1722. 

2. The Parricide. Trag. Svo. 
1736. 

Steve n s,Gb orge Alexakobr, 
was born 10 London, somewhere 
about Holborn. He was the son 
of a tradesman, and brought up 
with 9 view to some mechanical 
employment 5 but the obscurity of 
bis birth has cast a veil over the 
early part of his life. Whether 
dissipation, prodigality, want, idle* 
ness, profligacy, or inclination, 
led him to eniploy his talents in 
public, we are unable to deter- 
tnine ; but the first notice we meet 
with concerning him, is as a strol- 
ling player, in one of the provin- 
cial companies, whose chief head- 
quarters were at Lincoln, where 
he performed some time. His 
own account of himself, extracted 
from a poem, called Religion, or, 
the Libertine Repentant, Svo. \T5\, 
affords us reason to suppose that 
the tenour of his life had not been 
much influenced by the rules of 
piety or virtue; for thus he de- 
scribes himself: 

<* By chance condemn'd to wander front 

my birth, 
<* An crriDj{ exile o'er the ku of earth % 



<< Wild through the world of 

liceucious race ! 
** 1 Ve started folly, and cnjoy'd the 

chase : 
** Pleas'd with each passion, I purau'd 

their aim, 
** Cheer'd tbc gi^ p«ck, and graspM the 

guilty game; 
** Revel'd legardlest, IcapM reflection 

o'er, 
*' Till youth, till health, fame, fortune, 

are no more. 
** Too late I feel the hcart-corrodioi; 

pain 
" Of sharp remembrance and severe dis- 
. dain : 

*^ Each paiated pleasure its mvenser 

breeds, 
*\ Sorrow's sad train to Rlot't troop suc- 

>ceed$; 
" Slow-wasting sickness steah on swift 

debauch ; 
'< Contempt on pride, pale want on- 

waste approach." 

This poem was written during a 
fit of illness, and probably made 
no longer impression than until 
health returned. The next year, 
17^2, he was playing in Dub* 
Itn. The year following he came 
to London, and obtained an en« 
gagement at Covent Garden The* 
atre; wherfr be acted without 
any applause, to which indeed bit 
performances on the stage were in 
no respect entitled. In 1 754 he 
published a poem, called The Birth 
Day of Folly, in imitation of The 
Dunctad', but proceeded in the 
design no further than the first 
book. In January IJ55 the the** 
atre in the Haymarkel was opened 
with an entertainment ridiculing 
Macklin*s British Inquisition, and 
called The Female Inquisition .* By 
a Lady. It was supposed to be 
written by our author, who deli- 
vered a proeroium and peporatioo ; 
but, though aided by the assistance 
of Miss Isabella Wilkinson's ex- 
hibitions on the wire, it ended 
without any advantage to the ad- 
venturersj after being four tin>et 
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tepdited. At this t>eriod Mr. Ste- to amass and remit home sereral 
yens was celebrated at several con- large siims of money; by which 
vivial societies then in being, of he secured himself in affluence 
sxrhich there was a great number ; during the rest of his life After 
as, the Choice Spirits, High fior- the Lecture on Heads had ap- 
lace, Comus*s Cdxirt, &c. and parently been repeated oftea 
"Wrote many of the songs for which enough to lose some of its effect, 
he has since been applauded. His he composed another entertain- 
finances were generally at a low ment of the like kind, called The 
ebb, and his person in durance. Supplement, being a new Lecture 
He experienced the extremes of upon Heads, Portraits, and Whole 
mirth and jollity, as well as want Lengths. It began in February 
and dependance ; and led a life, if 17^3; but, notwithstanding tiie 
imstained by crimes, yet despicable Lecturers ^ acknowledged reputa* 
for its meanness and irregularity, tion, it was coldly received, and 
He usually wrote pieces of humout ended with six nights performance* 
for Shuter to deliver at his benefit. It was tried again the next year. 
In 1760 he published a novel, in but with little more success, being 
2 vols, called The History of Tom repeated only seven nights, la 
Fool; and, in 17OI, began a oe- 1772> owing to a pirated editioa 
riodical publication, entitled The of his songs being published at 
Beauties (f the Magazines, In Whitehaven, be printed ;i genuine 
1763 he gave the public some en- collection of them at Oxford, ia 
tertaiument at the expense of his octavo. In 1773 appeared The 
friend Shutec and Nancy Dawson, Trip to Portsmouth, n counc sketch, 
in The Dramatic History of Master acted at the Hiymarket, con^ist- 
JEdward, Mrs. Ann^ Mrs, Llwud" ing of a few detached scenes, be- 
dwhydd, and others^ the Ettraor- gun and finished in five days. Ho 
dinaries of these Times, 12mo — performed in this piece fof the last 
For Shuter he composed the first time hinself, and afterwards re- 
sketch of his Lecture on Heads, pc^nted his Lecture on Heads both 
which is said to have owed its in London in J >everal other places; 
origin to his meeting, in ofie of when, at length, finding his facur 
bis strolling excursion*, with a ties become impaired, he sold the 
country mechanic who dc^scribed property in his wo'k to Mr. Lee 
the members of the corporation Lewes, a comedian of some emi* 
with great force of humour. Whe- nence, who endeavoured, but 
ther the humour of the piece was without success, to catch the spirit 
cot congenial with that of Shuter, of the original author. The Lec- 
or whether he was inadequate to ture on Eleids will probably never 
the task, it is certain it was at again meet with the favour it for*^ 
first scarcely noticed. Luckily raerly obtained. It was the mis- 
for the author, he was prompted fortune of Stevens that his mind 
to enlarge his plan j and, having and body did not keep pace wit^ 
furnished himself with a complete ench other in their decay. He 
apparatus, he went into the conn- sunk by degrees into a state of all 
try, and reperted his Lecture with others the most distressing to those 
so much success, at various places who have any coUiiexionj?, eithei; 
in Gre.u Britain. , Ireland, and of friendship or consanguinity, 
Amei ica, that he waa soon enabled with a person so unhappily cii* 
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fomstanoed. He retained hrs bo<^ 
dily faculties after bis cnind had 
lost Its powers, and exhibited a 
iniserable spectacle of idiotism and 
fiituity. At lengthy after several 
tears remaining in this condition, 
%e died at Baldock^ in Hertford- 
shire, September 6th, 1784, His 
claim to a place in this work is on 
account of the following pieces : 
1. Distress upon Distress ^ or. 



rife ^tl. 



t» 



''left; save what my 

*' spare me oqt of Bers. 

«* Deserted, in my utmost iHtcd, 
** By those my former bounty fed.* 

'' With an economy, ^yhieh till 
'' now I was a^stranger lo,^ I bav^ 
'' made shift hitherto to victual 
" my little garrison 5 but then it 
" has been with the aid of §oo4 
" friends and allies — my clothes* 
*' This week's eating finishes my 



Tragedy in true Taste. Burlesque ** last waistcoat ; and next I must 



Trag. 8vo. 1752. 

2. Hearts of Oak. Tnt 1762. 

3. The French Fbgged I or,Th^ 
British Sailors in America, F, 8vo, 
ijdj. This is generally ^scribed 
to him. 

4. The Court of Alexand^i'BxxA. 
O. 8vo. 1770. 



*' atone for my errors on bread 
" and water. 

** Themistocles had sp many 
'' towns to furnish his table j and 
" a whole city bore the, charge of 
'' his meals. In some respects I 
*' i; am like him 5 for I am fur- 
nished by the labours of a muL- 



re 



5. A Trip to Portsmouth. A '* titude. A wig has fed me tw<?i 

Sketch of One Act. 8vo. 1773. " days — the trimmings of a waist- 

Thefollowing characteristic let- ''coat as long — a pair of velveit 

ter has very lately appeared in The '' breeches paid my washerwoman. 

Morning Chronicle ^ as an origina} '' and a ruffed shirt has found me in^ 

j^roduction of Stevens's, during a '* shaving. — M^ coat's I swallowed 

period of miserable incarceration : " by degrees: the sleeves I breakr 

Its humour, we hope, will aton^ '' fasted upon for weeks— >tbe body, 

jTor its length : *' skirts, &c. served me for dinner 

'* Dear Sir, Yarmouth Gaol. " two months. — My silk sitockinpp^ 

*' When I parted from you at *' heve paid my lodgings, and twp 

** Doncaster I imagined, long be- " pair of new pumps enabled me 

*' fore this, to have met with somo ''to smoke, several pipes. It if 

^ oddities wonh acquainting you ** incredible how my appetite (bar 

'* with. It is grown a fashion of *' rometer-like) rises in proportioQ 

'' late to write lives — I have now, '* as my necessities make their 

*' and for a long time have had, '' terrible advances, I here could 

" leisure enough to write mine— ** say something droll about a stOf 

'* but want materials for the lattei: " mach j but it is ill jesting with 

*' part of it. For my existence *' edge-tools, and I 8m sure that 

^' cannot properly be called living, " is the sharpest thing about me. 



*' but what the painters term still- 
" life ; having, since February 
** 13th, been confined in this town 
«' gaol for a London debt. As a 
«* aunted deer is always shunned 
'« by the happier herd, so am I 
'* deserted by tiie company, my 
'* abar« taken off, and no support 



*^ You may think I can have n($ 
*' sense of my condition, that^ 
**' while I am thus wretched, I 
'* should offer at ridicule : but^ 
Sir, people constituted like m©^ 
with a disproportionate levity of 
" spirits, are always most meng^ 
*J when ihejr are most misei;^lej 
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Ms own name j but, indTffeHttit ^ 
it is, we are much in doubt as to 
its being his prodBction. It it 
entitled 

The Modem Wife. C.8vo. 1744, 
Stbvens, Captain John, the 
continuator of Dugdale's Monu^^ 
ikon, and compiler of a Spanish 
Dictionary. He was' a Romaa 
Catholic, and, at the Revolution, 
followed the fortunes of his abdi- 
cating master, in whose service h^ 
accepted a commis'sion, and ac- 
standing as to endeavour, by a * companied him in the wars in . 
*' parade of phrases, to win it over Ireland. He also was employed 
^' to my interest. If you could, in several other services, and died 
*' any night at a concert, make the 27th of October 172<J He 
*' a small collection for me, it translated several books from' the 
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^ ao3 qnicken like the eyel of the 
** consumptive, which are always 
*' bri^test the nearer a patient 
** approaches to dissolution. How- 
•* ever. Sir, to show that I am not 
*• entirely lost to ^11 reflection, I 
'' think myself poor enough to 
** want a favour, and humble 
^' enough to ask it. Here, Sir, I 
'* might make an encomium on 
^ your good nature, hoiuanity,- 
'' &c. $ but I shall not pay so bad 
** a conipliment to your under- 



'* might be a means of obtaining 
** my liberty j and you know. Sir, 
'* the 6rst people of rank abroad 
'* will perform the most friendly 
^' offices for the sick ; be not, 
*' therefore, offended at the re- 
^' quest of a poor (though a de- 
♦' servedly punished) debtor. 

** G. A. Stsvbns. 
*' To Dr. Miller, 
P. M. Doncaster:* 
Stbvens, John* This person 
was b^ profession a bookseller; 
l>ut> failing in business, applied 
for subsistence to the collecting 
together any materials^ he could 
meet with of the poetical produc* 
tions of hb acquaintance, print- 
ing them for his private advan- 
tage, sometimes as his own, and 



Spanish, and one play, in which 
he made some alterations, called 

An Evening* s Intrigue. C. 8va. 
1707. 

Stewabt, James. This au- 
thor we believe to have been a 
printer, and to have written, 

1. The Two English Gentlemen^ 
C. 8vo 1774. 

2. The Students. F. 8vo. 1773. 
Stewart, Thomas. Of this 

author we only know that he wrote 
Valentia ; or. The Fatal Birth^ 
Day. T. 8vo. 1772. 

Still, John, Avas the son of 
William Slill, of Grantham, in 
Lincolnshire. He was admitted of 
Christ*sCollege,Cainbridge, where 
he took the degree of M. A. He 
afterwards became rector of Had- 



aometimes without any mention of leigh, in the county of Suffolk^ 
the authors > but more frequently and archdeacon of Sudbury. He 



making use of their names for a 
sanction to pieces which he put 
forth without their consent, and, 
indeed, to their prejudice, being 
generally printed from spurious 
and incorrect copies, which be had 
by some clandestine means or other 
procured. Among the rest of his 
publications is one dramatic piece. 



was also successively master of St. 
John's and Trinity Colleges, in the 
university already mentioned ; and 
two years after the death of Bishop 
Godwin, was appointed to the va- 
cant see of Bath and Wells, in 
which be continued till his decease^ 
which happened Feb. 26, I607. 
His name as a dramatic writtf 



f9t which he took ftubscriptions in has been hitherto onknowQ; bnt 
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there are circumstances to induce 1692, lost his lucrative ofBcep, and 
a belief thai he was the author of the bi$hop*s favour -, a misfortune 
Gammer GurtoTCs Needle, C. that affected both him and his 
4to. Black letter. 1575. posterity. However, going into 

In the Bursar*s books of Christ's orders^ he obtained, by his father's 
College, 9 £liz. (i.e. 1566), is the means, the living of Newington 
following entry : *' Item for the Butts, which he immediately ex- 
*' Carpenters setting upp the scaf- changed for those of Wood-Norton 
"fold at the Plaie xxV* As at and S wanton, in Norfolk. He died 
that time there was no other master in 1708. Benjamin, his only son« 
of arts of Christ's College whose was educated at Norwich school, 
nanie began with the letter S ; and which he left, in 1720, with the 
as it is not probable that any other character of an eiccellent scholar. 
person tb^n one belonging to the He then went to Trinity College, 
house where the play was acted, in Cambridge, at the request of Dr, 
would be employed in writing it, Bentley, the master, who had been 
there is little reason to hesitate private tutor to his father, domestic 
about ascribing this piece to our chaplain to his grandfather, and 
author. FVom the book of the Sta- was much indebted to the family, 
tioners' Compaijy, it might seem Here he was a candidate for a fel- 
as though it had been composed lowship ; but was rejected by the 
some years before publication, master's influence. This was a 
there being an entry, in 1563, by severe and unexpected disappoint- 
Thomas Col well, editor to the ment j and but little alleviated af- 
above performance, of a play, en- terwards by the Doctor's apology, 
titled Dyccofi of Bedlam, which that it was a pity that a genileroau 
we imagine was not printed under of Mr. Stillingfleet*s parts should 
that title. This circumstance, how* be buried within the walls of a 
ever, is inconclusive. In the year college. Perhaps, however, this 
1598, an interlude, called Ther^ ingratitude of Dr. Bentley was not 
sytes, appeared, a production we of any real disservice to Mr, Stil- 
bave never met with ; but no one lingfleet. * By being thrown into 
has hitherto conceived it to be the the world, he formed many ho- 
same with Troilus and Cressida, nourable and valuable connexions, 
because the character of Thersites The late Lord Barrington gave him, 
has likewise been introduced in in a very polite manner, the place 
the latter. Bedlam beggars (as of master of the barracks at Ken- 
they were styled) we may suppose sington j a favour to which Mr. 
to have been characters common Stillingfleet, in the dedication of 
to many of our ancient dramas, his Calendar of Flora to that 
See note on King Lear, edit. 1778* nobleman, alludes with great po- 
vol. ix. p. 426. liteness, as well as the warmest 

Btillingfleet, Benjamiv, gratitude. His Ca/ewrfar was form- 
grandson to the well-known Bishop ed at StrattoH, in Norfolk, in 
of Worcester, and equally distin- 1755, at the hospitable seat of Mr* 
guished as a naturalist and a poet. Marsham, who had made several 
His fnther Edward was fellow of remarks of that kind, and had 
St. John's College, in Cambridge, communicated to the public his 
F. R. S. M. D. and Gresham pro- curious Ohservatiojts on the Growth 
fessor of physic i but, marrying in of Trees. But it was to Mr. 
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Wyndham, of Felbrig, in Nor- concerning Happiness -, nnd In I? ^ 

folk, that he appears to have had appeared a volume of Misceiior 

the greatest obligations. He tra- neons Tracts, which is in much 

veiled abroad v«7ith him 3 spent esteem, and does g-reat honour 

much of his time at his house 5 both to his head and heart. They 

•and was appointed one of his exe- are chiefly translations of essays in 

cutors ; with a considerable addi- the Amobnitates Academiccej pub- 

tion to an annuity which that gen- lished by Linnaeus, interspersed 

tleman had settled upon him in with some observations and addi- 

liis lifetime. Mr. Stillingfleet's tions of his own. In this volume 

genius seems^ If we may j adge from he shows a taste for classical learn-^ 

his works, to have led him princi- ing, and entertains us with some 

pallyto the study of natural history, elegant poetical effusions. He 

which he prosecuted as an ingeni- annexed to it some valuable Ob- 

ous philosopher, an useful citizen, servations on Grasses, and dedi- 

and a good man. Mr. Gray makes cated the whole to George Lord 

the following favourable mention Lyttelton. A second edition of 

of him, in one of his letters, dated it appeared in 1762; a third ia 

from London, in 1761: *^ I have J 775. Mr. Stillingfleet likewise 

** lately made an acquaintance with published Some Thoughts occasion" 

*' this philosopher, who lives in a ed by the iate Earthquakes, 1750, 

** garret in the winter, that he a poem, in 4to.5 and The Prin* 

♦* may support some near relations ciples and Powers o^ Harmony^ 

** who depend upon hini. He is 177 1> 4to. a very learned work, 

** always employed, consequently built on Tartini*s Trattato di Mii" 

** (according to my old maxim) sica secondo la vera Scienxa deW 

** always happy, always cheerful, Armonia, These, and his Essay 

•' and seems to me a worthy honest on Conversation, in the first volume 

<* man. His present scheme is to of Dodsley*s Collection of Poems, 

** send some persons, properly entitle him to a distinguished rank 

*^ qualified, to reside a year or two among our English poets. The 

*^ in Attica, to make themselves Essay is addressed to Mr. Wynd- 

*' acquainted with the climate, pro- ham, with all that warmth of 

** ductions, and natural history of friendship which distinguishes Mr. 

*^' the country, that we may un- Stillingfleet. As it is chiefly di« 

** derstand Aristotle,Theophrastus, dactic, it does not admit of so 

** &c. who have been Heathen many ornaments as some compo- 

•* Greek to us for so many ages j sitions of other kinds. However, 

*' and this he has got proposed to it contains much good sense, shows 

'* Lord Bute, no unlikely person a considerable knowledge of man- 

^* to put it in execution, as be is kind, and has several passages that,^ 

'* himself a botanist." A beauti- in point of harmony and easy ver- 

ful eulogium on him, by Mr. sification^ would not disgrace the 

Pennant, is prefixed to the fourth writings of our most admired poets, 

▼olurae of^ the British Zoology, Here more than once Mr. Stilling- 

An epistle by Mr. Stillingfleet, in fleet shows himself still sore from 

1723, is printed in The Poetical Dr. Bentley's cruel treatment of 

Magazine, 1 764, p. 224. He pub- him ; and towards the beautiful and 

fished, about 1733, an anonymous nioral close of this poem (where 

pamphlet, entitled Some Thoughts he gives us a sketch of himself/ 

T Y 3 



^mximt to hint at a mortification of rector o^ Lesborough and txni|f^ 

a more delicate nature, which he Houghton, in Northumberland 

is said to have suffered from the He is the author of a translatioi^ 

other sex. This too may perhaps from Tasso, called 

accountfortheasperity with which 1. Amyntas. Past. iSvt). 1/70} 

he treats the ladies in the Verses and of, 

Srinted in the sixth volume of 2. Ximents. tC 8vo. 17BI3. 

Ir. Nichols's Collection of Poems. Stoddart> J. See NoBBO£ir^» 

To these disappointments it was N. H. 

perhaps owing that Mr. Stilling'* Storage, Stephen. A fd- 
fleet neither married, nor went reiguer and a musician. He was, 
into orders. His London residence we think, at one time a proprietor 
was at a sadler*s in Piccadilly, of Mary-le-Bone Gardens ; during^ 
where he died in 1771 * ag^ci above which period he produced, 
seventy, leaving several valuable l. La Serva Padrona* M*£4 
papers behind him. To these Translated, 
ilr. Pennant alludes, when he 2. The Coquet, M. E. Trans- 
says, " 1 received the unfinished lated; 8vo. 1771. 
♦* tokens of his regard by virtue He was father, we believe, of 
•* of his promise j the only papers the late celebrated composer of th# 
•* that were rescued from the same name j the premature loss of 
'' flames to which his modesty had whose musical talents will long^ht 
'' devoted all the rest.** He was regretted. 

buried in St. James*s church, with-* . Strathmore, Countei 8 ov» 

out the slightest monument of his See Bowes. 

having existed. Stratford, Dr. was rector of 

He was the author of, Galston, in the county of Meath, 

1 . Paradise Lost Orat.4to. 176O. Ireland, and wrote the following 
Mr. Stilliiigfleet, some tine be- dramatic pieces : 

fore his death, printed a few co- 1. Lord RusseL Trag. 1784* 

pies of the following dranftas for N. P. 

his particular friends : 2. Darius, iVag. N. P. 

2. Joseph. 3. The Self- Important, C. Lefk 

3. Moses and Zipporah. unfinished. N. P. See Cyrus ths 

4. David and Bathshela, Great, in Vol. II. 

5. Medea, Straycock> J. was author tSf 
AH intended for oratorios, andi The Loyal Peatants^ C. 8vo* 
printed in Svo. N. D. 1 804. 

Stockdalb, Rev. Percival, Streete«,P.' This aathor ap«i 

This gentlemaiv, a native of the pears to be a tradesman, and apo« 

northern part of the kingdom, logizes for the defects of his per-» 

was some time chaplain to the formances by his want of a liberal 

factory at Leghorn, and resided in education. He is the author 0^ * 

Italy. After his arrival in Eng- one dramatic piece, entitled 

land, he bee ame acquainted with ^ The Physical Metamorphosis $ 

Mr. Garrick, by whose interest he or, J TrMe Discovery, JParoew 
procured the appointment of chap* 8vo. 1778. 

Iain to tlie Leaoder man of war ; Printed at Rochester, with Hampm 
bdt this otiice he afterwards re- ton Court, a descriptive Poem^ ui 
rigned, and is now, we believej Three Cantos, 
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SritDDB, De. Willuk. T^is Author bt one play, acted at £&• 

gentleman was only son of Philip Duke!s Theatre, between 1662 

Strode, Esq. sotaetime living nfear and I671, entitled 

Plytnpton, and grandson to Sir M Ploi; or, The Disguises. C. 



ilichard Strode, of Newenham, in 
Devonshire, in which county he 
vras born towards the end of Queen 
]$ll2abeth'ft reign, and, at nineteen 
years of agp, was admitted of Christ 
Church College, Oxfoi-d, into 
"V^hich he had heen received a stu- 
dent from Westminster school. 
He took holy orders, and became 
m florid and celebrated preacher in 
the university. In I029 he was 
chosen public orator of the uni- 
versity, being then one of the 
j>roctors of it ; and two years after^ 



probably not printed. 

SxRUTf, Joseph, an English 
artist, wellsknown for the assi- 
duity with which he traced our 
national antiquities Jfrom illumi* 
nated MSS. in the various public 
libraries of thi^ kingdom > and 
thence compiledL in the manner 
0I Montfaucon, The Reg^l and Eom 
clesiasHcal Antiquities of England, 
4to* 1773 ', Hofda Angelynnan 5 
Of, Compkte Views of the Manners^. 
Customs, Arms, Habits, tsfc, of 
the Inhabitants of En^nd, from 



was admitted to the reading of ^he Arrival of the Saxons to the 
the sentences. In 1638 he was Kf>itf of Henry FIIL ^ vols. 4tOk 



installed canon of Christ Church, 
<nd, in the same month, created 
4oit:tor in divinity. 

Dr. Strode died of a middle age, 
having otily attained his 45th year, 
on the 10th of March 1644, and 
Was buried in the divinity chapel 
belonging to the cathedral church 
of Christ Church, Oxford. He 
t^as a good preacher, an exquisite 
orator, an eminent poet, and in- 



1774, Chronicle of England, 9 
vols. 4to. 17775 Glig Gamene^ 
Angel Treod ; or. The Sports and 
Pastimes of the People of England^ 
4to. 1801. He also published A 
Biographical IHctionary of Engra^ 
vers, 2 vols. 4to. 1*785. Mr, 
Stnitt was a pleasant as well as 3 
studious man ; for, tliough diligent 
in his researches concerning the 
manners of our ancestors, and the 



A*fed, in the gener^, a person of Uiinor events of our national his- 
greatpartsj though, as Wood ob- f^^yj ye^ when intermitting the 



ferves, not equal to those of Wil- 
liam Cartwright, of whom see an 
^*icount before. He published 
iiiafty sermons, speeches, orations, 
epistles, and poems, but has left 
behind him no more than one at- 
tempt in the dramatic way, which 
U entitled 

The Floating Island. Tr.-Com. 
4io, 1655. 

Wood has given us the title ot it 
as fdlows : 

Passions calmed; or. The Set* 
iing of the Floating Island. 

Strouo^, Mr. Downes, in his 
j6>scius Anglicanus, p. 31, men* 
Isons a person of this name as the 



labours or those inquiries on which 
his mind was bent, he was jocose 
and familiar : he could at pleasure 
mingle instruction with his good 
humour, and enrich his conversa- 
tion by grafting information on his 
gaiety. In Lord Lyttelton's por*^ 
trait of Thomson are many fea- 
tures that recall the image of Mr. 
S. and may pass for his resem* 
blance with slight variations. 

An artist he, more f<it th^n ^rt beseems ; 
Who, void of ci^vy, guile, ||nd last of 
gain. 
On deep researches iKntp ani) learned 
themes, 
The modes of ages pist be ^ t^ 
plain ^ 

X^4 
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t*he world for<;akin^ with a calm disdain, 
He laugh'd fail careless in his easy 
seat; 
He quaff *d encircled with the joyous 
train. 
Oft nnoiali2ingsage ; his diJty sweet 
He loach<;d n>uch to write, ne cared to 
rej*c it. 

But Mr. S can with little justice 
be niched in the Castle of Indo' 
lence: the numbei and magnitude 
of ills works vindicate his memory 
from every iiiiprrarion of that 
Icind. We must also notice an 
instance of his benevolence : we 
learn, to his honour, that at Tewing, 
a small village in Hertfordshire, 
about twenty-five miles from Lon-? 
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1. The Collet of Casiklwry, 
M. E. 8vo. 1779. 

2. Damnation, Int. 178I. N.P, 

3. jRipe Fruits. Int. I78I. N.P, 

4. Gretna Green. Mas. F. 1783, 

5 . The Box- lob by Loungers, PreU 

1787. N. P, ■ 

6. Distressed Baronet, F. 8vo, 

7. Stone Eater, Int. 8vo. 1788, 

8. Irishman in Spam, F. 8vo, 

1791. 
We believe that he was also au-? 

thor of, 

9. TAe Experiment. C. 1777* 
N. P. 

Stubbp, ^ , a fellow of 



don, and four from Hertford, Trinity QoW^Qt Cambridge, who 

where Mr. S. resided for upwards wrote 

of five years, he instituted a Fraus Honesta. C. 6vo. l632, 

Sunday-school, for the instruction Stijdlv, John. Qf this gentle-* 

of the poor children, at his owq man we can find no farther mep-? 

expense -, hiring a parlour for that tion made by any of the writers, 

purpose of a farmer's widow, and than that he stood in high estima- 

purchasing easy books adapted to tion as a poet iti the reign of 

the capacities of his pupils. It is Queen Elizabeth ', that he receiv-^ 

now a daily school, under statecj ed his education at Westminster 

superintendaqts, and is patroqlzed school, was afterwards a student 

by a noble faniily in the neighr at Tripity College, Can^hridge, 

bourhood. Mr. Strutt died in and is, by Chetwood, sai4 to have 

London, Oct. 15, 1802, aged 55 ; been killed in ganders, in 1387, 

leaving, besides the works that we ^t the siege pf Breda, where ho 

have ahove mentioned, had a command under Prix^ce Mau* 

1. Ancient Times f Dr, 3vQ, rice. All the connexion he baf 



1808. 

2. The Test of Guilt. Dr. Tale, 
4to. 1808. 

And the following piece: The 
Bumpkin* s Disaster ; or, The Whim- 
sical Adventures of Ploughshare and 
Clodpole, their Journey to Londorty 
including several humorous Dia- 
logues, legendary Narratives, &c. 
&c. 

Stuart, Gharlps, was a na- 



wiih dramatic history, is his haying 
translated the fourth, seventh^ 
eighth, and teptl^ tragedies of Se-* 
nec3, viz. 

}. Medea. 3vo. 15^3. 

2. Agamemnon. 8vo. 15^1. 

3. Ht^rcules CEtcpUs, 4^0. 1581, 

4. Hippolytus. 4tQ. J581. 
Sturm Y, John, wrote three 

plays, which seem to haye met 
with some success. Their respec* 



live of Scotland, and had been tive titks are, 

concerned with a brother of his, 1, Love and Duty. Trag; 8vo, 

in several newspapers. He died a 1722. 

few years ago, having written the 2. The Compromise, Com. 8v«, 

following dramatic pieces : 1723. 
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«. Sesostris, Trag. 8va 1728; 

SucKLiNQ, Sir John, was son 
of Sir John Suckling, comptroller 
of the household to King Charles I. 
and was born, it is said, after eleven 
months jgestation, in Feb. ] 608*9^ 
most probably at Twickenham, as 
by the register of that parish we 
find he was baptized there on Fe- 
bruary 10th of that year. He 
cultivated music and poetry, and 
excelled in both j for, though he 
had a vivacity and sprightliuess 
in his nature, which would not 
suffer his attention to be long con* 
fined to any thing, yet he was 
piade ample amends for this, by 
strength of genius and quickness 
of apprehension. In his youth he 
iravelied into foreign countries, 
and became a most accomplished 
gentleman. He was allowed to 
have the peculiar happiness of 
making every thing he did become 
him. Yet be was not so devoted 
to wit, gallantry, and the Muses, 
^s to be wholly a stranger to the 
camp. In his travels he made a 
campaign under the great Gustavus 
^dolphus, where he was present 
9t three buttles, five sieges, and se- 
veral skirmishes j and, if his valour 
yas pot so remarkable, says Mr. 
J^ngbaine, in the beginning of our 
civil wars, ye.t his loyalty was ex- 
peedingly so ; for, after his return 
to his country, he raised a troop of 
Jiorse, for theJCing's service, entire- 
ly at hjs own charge, and so richly 
and copipletely mounted, that it is 
caid to have cost him 12,000/. But 
these troops and their leader dis- 
tinguished themselves only by their 
^nery, for they did nothing for the 
King's service, which Sir John laid 
very much to heart. He died the 
7 th of May l64l. Dr. Warton, in 
bis Essay on Pope^ says, *' Sir John 
** was robbed by his valet de 
f* c.haa)bre ; the moment: h^ 4is« 



'^ covered it, he clapped on hti 
*' boots in a passionate hurry, and 
*^ perceived not a large rusty naij 
" that was concealed at the hot- 
** torn, which pierced his heel, 
^' and brought on a mortification.*' 
The advantages of birth, person^ 
education, parts, and fortune, with 
Which this gentleman set out ia 
the world, had raised the expecta- 
tions of mankind to a prodigious 
height} and, perhaps, his dying 
so young was better for his fame, 
than if he had lived longer. Hm 
was a sprightly wit and a courtly: 
writer, as Dry den somewhere calli 
him J but certainly not a great 
genius, as some have aflTected to 
represent him 5 a polite and easy 
versifier, but not a poet. His 
works consist of a few poems, let- 
ters, &c. aud five plays. Thes« 
last are, 

1. Aglaura, T. C. Fo. 1638. 

2 . The Disconten ted Colonel, 4to. 
N.D, [1642.] 

3. The Gohlins. C. ' 

4. Tke Sad One. T. Unfinished. 

5. BrennoraU. T. This is The 
Discontented Colonel, altered. 

The last three were printed ori* 
ginally in 8vo. l646. 

His poems, plays, speeches, 
tracts, and letters, are all collected 
into one volume, in 8vo. 1709. 

Sullivan, William Frakcis, 
A.B. is the son of Francis Stough* 
ton Sullivan, LL.D. formerly se- 
nior fellow and royal professor of 
the common law in the university 
of Dublin ; in whicK young Sulli- 
van was regularly bred, and de- 
signed for the church; but, on 
the death of his parents (having 
lost his father before he was nine 
years, and his mother before h« 
was nineteen), in 1776, the Ame- 
rican war breaking out, he volun- 
teered in the army, where he 
continued li the peioe of 1783« 
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Hft s6dn aftfer married, and brought 
his family to England } when he 
and his wife went on the stage^ 
and performed at several provincial 
theatres of the first respectability. 
He has now relinquished the stage 
ibr literary parsuits ; more conso- 
^ant, perhaps^ to his feelings and 
stndious disposition. He ha^ pub- 
lished some fugitive poems, on his 
dwn account, which possess merit, 
And show a verf^atile genius. His 
wife is an actress of considerable 
^timation in the country, and his 
daughter bids fair to rise in the 
profession. His dramatic pieces 
are two in number, viz. 

1. Rights of Man. F. 8vo* 

2. Test of Union and Loyalty, 
^o. 1797. 

SvTiFT, . To a barrister 

of this name has been ascribed 

The Five Lovers, C. O. I8O6. 

SwiPT, Dr. Jonathan. This 
excellent writer has never yet 
been included in any list of dra- 
matic authors ; but though his 
fHnper and inclination seem not 
to have led him to pay much re- 
gard to the stage, yet we appre- 
hend him to have an undoubted 
fight to a place in this work, even 
M account of his 

Po6te Conversathnj 
irhicit is carried on in a manner 
truly dramatic. He was born the 
TOth of November 1667, at Dub- 
lin, according to some writers ; 
but, as he himself at other times 
fised to assert, at Leicester. At 
aix years of age he was sent to 
Ihe school at Kilkenny, where he 
<k>ntinued eight years. On the 
34th of April 1682, he was enter- 
ed of the college of Dublin, but 
vhile there discovered no pro- 
fbise of any superior abilities. In 
1^85, after having been refused 
U^ degree of bacfaelo]f of arts for 



instrfBciency, he wai iidmitted 
speciali gratia, which in that uni- 
versity is considered as the highest 
degree of reproach and dishonour. 
This disgrace was attended with 
very good effects. To prevent k 
repetition of it, be bent all hts 
faculties to the improvement of 
his mind, during the space of 
seven years, in which time he 
studied eight hours a day. In 
1(588, his uncle, who had snp- 

Eorted him, died; on which event 
e visited his mother, and by her 
recommendation made himself 
known to Sir William Temple, 
who received him with great kind-^ 
ness, and entertained him at hil 
house. On the 14th of June 1692, 
he <was admitted B. A. at Ox* 
ford, and on tlie 5th of July took 
his master's degree there. In th<l 
year 1694, a difference arose be- 
tween him and Sir William Tern- 
pie, which occasioned their part- 
ing, and Dr. Swift soon after en- 
tered into holy orders. The first 
preferment he received was thdl 
prebend of Kih-oot, worth about 
100/. a year. This he soon after re^ 
signed at the request of Sir William 
Temple, who desired to be recon- 
ciled to him, and undertook t6 
procure him other preferment ia 
England. From this time he re- 
sided chiefly at the house of Sii^ 
William, who at his death left 
to his care the publication of hii 
posthumous works. Soon after 
the death of his patron, he accept- 
ed an invitation from the Earl of 
Berkeley, oneof the lords justice^ 
of Ireland, to accompany that 
nobleman as his chaplain an^^ 
private secretary. But the latter 
office he never executed, another 
person being appointed to it. He. 
however, received the livings of 
Laracor and Rathbeggin, in th« 
<tfocese of Meathj aodj in 1^0 1^ 
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Ibblt the degree of doctor of di- The Players Rehearsal. 

▼iaity. He soon became eminent Swiney, J. M. To a perion of 

as a writer^ and attached him!»elf this name is ascribed 



to the Whig party, by whom he was 
neglected, and, in consequence 
thereof, took the first opportunity 
of quitting them in disgust. In 
J71O he was commissioned by the 
primate of Ireland to solicit the 



The Alarm. 
Bat of the nature of the piece w« 
are tot^^Hy ignorant. 

S WIN HOE, Gilbert, a native 
of Northumberland, lived in the 
reigns of King Charles I. and King 



Queen to exonerate the clergy of Charles II. and, during the Usurp 
Ireland from paying the twentieth atJon. published one play, entitled 



parts and first fruits 5 which oc- 
casioning his introduction to Mr. 
Harley, afterwards Earl of Oxford, 
lie was received with open arms 
by the Tories, to whom he became 
from that time a fast friend and 
«teady adherent. He contributed 
by his pen in a great degree to the 
downfal of the Whig ministry, and 
supported in the same manner the 
measures of the four last years of 
Queen Anne. He had, however, 
no reward for his labours until the 
year 17 13, when he acciepted the 
deanery of St. Patrick's, Dublin 5 
and the Queen dying soon after, 
his friends fell into disgrace, and 
he obtained no further preferment 
daring the rest of his life. From 
this period he resided almost wholly 
in Ireland, and, by devoting his 
attention to the interest of that 
country, acquired a greater share 
of popularity there thtm any private 
person had ever before possessed. 
In the latter part of his life ho 
was afflicted with fits of deafness 
and giddir^ess, which terminated 
in a state of idtotism. He died in 
October 1745^ and lefl his fortune 
%o endow an hospital for the re- 
ception of lunatics^ 

Besides the Polite Conversation, 
already mentioned, it is asserted by 
George Faulkner, in a note on Mr. 
Ford's letter, dated Dec. 13, 1732, 
that the Dean, in 1 730, wrote two 
acts of a eomedy, whicli he sent to 
Mr, Cay to finish^ called 



The Unhappy Fair Irene, T% 
4to. 1658. 

SwjNY, Owen Mac. A gen- 
tleman born in Ireland, for- 
merly a manager of Drury Lane 
Theatre, and afterwards of the 
Queen*s Theatre in the Haymar* 
ket. On leaving that office he re- 
sided in Italy several years, and 
at his return procured a place in 
the custom-house, and was keeper 
of the King's Mews. He died the 
2d of October 1754, leaving hia 
fortune to his favourite Mrs. Wof- 
fington. His dramatic pieces are^ 

1. The Quacks; or. Love's the 
Physician, C. 4to. 1705. 

2. Camilla, O. 4to. I706. 

3. Pyrrhus and Demetrius. Ol 
4to. 1709. 

4. The Quacks; or^ JLove's ikt 
Physician. F, 8vo. 1745. An 
alteration of the former. 

Sydney, Sir Philip, the Maf*^ 
cellus of the English nation, waa 
born at Penshurst, in Kent, ift 
1554. His father was Sir Henr^ 
Sydney, Knt. and his mother wai 
Mary, daughter of John Dudley^ 
Duke of Northumberland. He wai 
educated at Oxford, where he con« 
tinned till seventeen years of age, 
when he set out on the tour of Eu- 
rope, and at Paris narrowly escaped 
the horrid massacre in 1572, by 
taking shelter in the house of the 
English ambassadof. Queen £li« 
aabeth so highly prized his merit 
aad abilities^ that she sent him ani«» 
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bassador to V enna, and to several 
other courts in Gernfiany, and, 
■wlien the fame of his valour be- 
came so extensive, that he was put 
in elect ion for the crown of Po- 
land, she refused to further his ad- 
vancement, lest she should lose the 
brightest jevi^el of her crown. The 
brevity we are confined to in this 
work, will not permit us to en- 
large on the transactions of his life. 
We shall therefore only add, that 
be was killed at the battle of Zut- 
phen, in 1586, v/hile he was 
mounting the third horse, having 
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before bad two killed under him. 
Beside his other works, he wrote 
one dramatic piece, which is print- 
ed with his poems, and called 

T/ie Lady of the May, Masque, 
presented to Queen Elizabeth, io 
the gardens of Wanstead, in Essex. 

Stmmonds, Rev. Charles, 
D. D. of Jesus College, Oxford, il 
author of 

lne%, T. Svo. 1796. 

Symmons, ■ To an au- 

thor of this name we find ascribed 
a piece, called 

The Sicilian Captive. 180a 
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1 , J. These initials are annexed 
to 

Grim the Collier. C. 12mo, 
1662. 

Tailor, Robert, wrote one 
p)ay, called 

The Hog hath lost his Pearl. C. 
4to. 1614. 

Talbot, J. In this manner, 
one of the initial letters, prefixed 
to a dramatic piece published in 
the 17th centur^, was filled up in a 
copy which had long been in the 
possession of a noble family. No 
particulars are known of this an* 
thor, but he ,seem8 to have been 
the same person who wrote some 
verses, printed in the third volume 
of Mr. Nichols's Select Collection of 
Poems, p. 89. The play, above 
mentioned, was a translation from 
Seneca, entitled 

Troas. T. 4to. i685. 

Tarlton, Richard, was a ce» 
Jebra^ed actor and jester, and, like 
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many of his fraternity, joined florae 
humour to a great deal of profit* 
gacy. He was born at Condover, 
in the county of Salop, and wag 
originally brought to London, and 
introduced to court by a servant 
of Robert Earl of Leicester, who 
found him in a field keeping his 
father's swine; where, being bigh^ 
ly pleased, says FuUer, with his 
happy unhappy answers, he took 
him under his patronage. He was 
an actor at the Bull, in Bishopsgate 
Street, and performed the Judge's 
character in the play of King 
Henry V. which was prior to that 
of Shakspeare. Stow says, in 1583, 
when the Queen, at the suit of Sir 
Francis Walsingham, constituted a 
dozen players at Barn Elms, al- 
lowing them wages and liveries at 
grooms of the chamber, Richard 
Tarlton was one. Sir Richard 
Baker says, that for the Clown 't 
part be never bad bis e^ual^ i^or 
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ever will. Ben Jonson, who libels '* Queen Elizabeth was serious (t 
the fraternity, menlions him with ♦* dare not say sullen) and out of 
"Bome respect for supporting the " good humour, he could un- 
characterof the Stage-keeper in the "dumpish her at his pleasure^ 
induction to Bartholomew Fair, " Her highest lavourites would in 
He for some time kept an ordinary *' some cases go to Tarlton before 
in Paternoster Row, and then the " they would go to the Queen^^ 
sign of the Tabor, a tavern in '* and he was their usher to pre- 
Gracechurch Street, where he was ** pare their advantageous access 
chosen scavenger, but was often '' unto her. In a word, he told 
complained of by the ward for *' the Queen more of her faults 
neglect : he laid the blame on the *' than most of her chaplains, and 
taker, and he again on his horse, " cured her melancholy belter than 
who, being blooded and drenched ** all her physicians." He, how- 
the preceding da)', could not be ever, was some time in disgrace, 
worked. Then, sayslarlton, the and discarded from court for scur- 
horse must suffer ; so he sent him rilous reflections on Leicester 5nd 
to the Compter, and when the Raleigh. He was very famous for 
raker had done his work, sent him his extempore wit on the stage, 
there to pay the prison-fees, and Dr. Cave, De Politica, Oxford, 4to. 
redeem his horse. Anotlier story 1588, says, " Aristoteles suum 
is told of him, that having run up ** Theodoretum laudavit quendam 
a large score at an alehouse in *' peritum tragcediarum actorem. 
Sandwich, he made his boy accuse '' Cicero suum Roscium, nos An- 
hira for a seminary priest. The ^' gli Tarletonum in cujus voce et 
officers came and seized him in his '' vultu omnes jocosi afFectus, ia 
chamber on his knees crossinghim- " cujus cerebroso capite lepidse fa- 
self; so they paid his reckoning " cetiae habitant/* Fuller says, 
with the charges of his journey, '^ Much of his merriment lay in 
and begot clear to London. When " his very looks and action?, ac- 
they brought him before the re- ** cording to the epitaph written 
corder Fleetwood, he knew him, *^ upon him : 
and he not only discharged him, 
but entertained him very courte- " "'^ ^U^^s^^^^t cujus poterat vox, actio, 

oiisly. Tarlton was married to a ^ E^Heraclito reddere Democritum. 
Wife named Kate, who is said to 

have cuckolded him, wherefore a " Indeed the self-same wor(\s spo- 

"waterman once landed him at Cuck- " ken by another would hardly 

olds' Point coming from Green- ''move a merry man to smi'e» 

wich. Another time being in a *' which uttered by him would 

great storm as they were sailing ** force a sad soul to laughter." 

from Southampton, and every man He was the author of one dra- 

being to throw his heaviest bag- mitic performance, called 

gage overboard which he could 2'he Seven deadly Sins, 

best spare, he offered to throw his which is now loit : but the scheme 

wife over, but the company res- or plan of it was some years ago dis- 

cued her. Hey wood says, he was covered by Mr. Steevens, and is aC 

gracious in his time with the Queen, present in Mr. Malone's possession. 

and in the people's great applause } In Grabriei Harvey's *' Fmire Let' 

and Fuller asserts^ that *' when " ters and ceriavie Sonnets, espc^ 
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'^ cialfy touching Robert Greene and 
•* other Parties by him abused,** 
4t0;. 15Q2, p. 29f mention is mad^ 
of a work written by Thomaf 
Nashe, *' — riglit formally con- 
" veyed aJGOording to the stile and 
*' tenourof Tarlton*s presidents his 
♦' famous play of The Seven deadly 
*^ Sinnes, which most deadly, buf 
•' most lively, playe I might hav© 
*^ seene in Loudon : and was very 
** gently invited thereunto at Ox- 
*' ford by Tarlton himselfe, of 
f whome I merrily demaanding, 
•' which of the seaven was his 
** owne deadlie sinne, he bluntly 
•' aunswered after this manner : 
" ' By G— d, ihe sinne of other 
** gentlemen, lechery/ — ' Oh, but 
«' Uiat, Mr. Tarleton, is not your 
*' part upon the stage ; you are to 
** blame, that dissemble with the 
^' world, and have one part for 
*^ your frends pleasure, another 
*f for your owne.' — ^ I am some- 
*' what of Doctor Feme's religion,' 
*^ quoth he : and abrupilie tooke 
*' his leave.'* Tarlton died in 1588, 
and was buried at St. Leonard's, 
Shoreditch , on the 3d of September. 
On the 2d day of August 1589, 
Henry 1^'rkham had license unto 
" A sorowfuU newe Sonnette, in- 
*f titled Tarlton*s Recantation upon 
*' this Theame, gjrven him by a 
^ Gent at the Bel Savage without 
*/ Ludgate (nowe or els never), be- 
*' inge the laste Theme he songc." 
And on the l6th of October there 
was licensed to Richard Jones, 
'* Tarlton's Repentance, or his 
" Farewell to his Friends in his 
*' Sicknes a little before his Death,. 
*' &c." (See the entries fronr the 
book of the Stationers' Company.) 
He was so celebrated in his time, 
that hit portrait was hung out as a 
sign for alehouses. Bishop Hali^ 
iSk ills Satires^ luu this line : 



** To sit with Tkricon oa an ale-post^. 
signe l" 

Oldys, in his MS. notes, says,. 
there is an alehouse sign of a Ta- 
bor and Pipe Man, with the name 
. of Tarlton under it, in the Bo- 
rough of Southwark, and it wai 
taken from the print before the 
old quarto book of Tarlton* s Jest$, 
Lord Oxford had a portrait of him 
with his tabor and pipe, and it 
was probably taken from the pam- 
phlet called Tarlton's Jests, 4ta 
l6ll, in the title-page of which 
there is a wooden plate of Tarltoa 
at full length in his Clown's dress, 
playing on his pipe with one band, 
and beating his drum with the 
other. This print is so well cut, 
that the flatness appears in his nose 
which he got by parting some dogs 
and bears ; yet it did not affect 
him, he said, but he could smell 
an honest man from a knave* > 
Tasksr, William> was the 
son of a clergyman in the westera 
extremity of Devonshire, and bom 
in 1/40. He was educated at a 
grammar-school in one of the 
neighbouring towns, and finished 
his studies at Oxford. His father 
thought he had provided for his 
family, by leaving his son m pos* 
session of the advowson of a living 
of three or four hundred a year, 
subject to the payment of a small 
fortune to his sister, aud to the 
maintenance of his mother on the 
spot. But poets have alway» had 
the faculty of involving themselves* 
On the marriage of his sister to an 
attorney (whom he calls, in hie 
preface to a volume of Translations^ 
his unlettered brother-in-law), tho 
fortune was not produced ; and e 
law-suit commenced, which ha- 
rassed and impoverished our author 
extremely. However, these dis» 
tresses^ it seemis^ tot turned Mr« 
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Tasker'« thoughts to poetiy. His 
Ode to the WarRke Genim of Great 
Britain, 4to. 177®, was wiitten 
tkoder the patronage of those ge- 
neral guardians of genius^ the she- 
rife* officers for the county of 
Ibiiddlesex, and was corrected and 
polUhed under the eye of Mr. 
Tliomas^ the marshal of the King's 
Bench. The ode, however^ has 
(Hreat merit, Mr. Tasker publish- 
ed 3 vols, of Select Odes and Mis" 
sellanjBous Poems, in 1793 ; k> 
which he added a series of Letters, 
containing much miscellaneous 
matter; and, among the rest^ 
proofs or the anatomical accuracy ^ 
of Homer in his description of the 
wounds suffered by the heroes in 
the Iliad. Mr. Tasker also pub- 
lished 

Arviragus. HistT. 890.1796; 
and died at Iddesleigh parsonage^ 
Devon, of which he was vector^ 
Feb. 4, 1800. 

Tate, Nahum. This author 
was the^n of lyr. Faithful Tate, 
9Bdt was bom at Dublin in 1652. 
At the age of sixteen years he was 
admitted of the college there, but 
does not appear to have followed 
ony profession. It is observed in 
the notes to The Dundad, that he 
was a coJd writer, of no invention^ 
but translated tolerably when be- 
friended byDryden, with whom he 
sometimes wrote in conjunction. 
He succeeded Shadwell a; poet* 
laureat, and continued in that oi* 
fice until his death, which hap- 
pened on the 12th day of August 
I71^> in the Mint, where ke then 
resided as a place of refuge from 
the debts which be had contracted, 
^d was buried in St. George's 
diorch. Gild'^ speaks of him as 
a noan of great honesty and mo- 
desty ; but he seems to have beea 
ill quali6ed to advance himself io 
thitwfMid# Apettoawhcidied ia 



I7&« at th^ ^e of ninety, ttf* 
membered him well, and said he 
was remarkable for a downcait; 
look, and had seldom much tO say 
for himself. Oldys also describi^ 
him as a free, good-natured, fud« 
diing companion. With these qua.« 
lities^ added to a meagre coun- 
tenance, it will not appear sur- 
prising that he was poor and de- 
spised. He is at present better 
known for his version of the Psalm^ 
in which he joined with Dr. Brady, 
than any other of his works» 
among which are the following 
plays: 

1. Brutus ofMha. T. 4to. l678w 

2. The Loyal General T. 4tou 
1680. 

3. King Lear. T. altered frois 
Shakspeare. 4to. 16S1. 

4. Bichard If. j or. The Sidliajt 
Usurper. Hist. Play. 4to. 1691. 
Printed under the latter title^ 4ta 
1691. 

5 . The Ingratitude of a Common^ 
wealth ', or. The FaUofCortQlanus. 
4to. 1682. 

6. Cuckold! s Haven j or. An Al* 
derman no Conjuror. F. 4to. 1685. 

7. A Duke and no Duke. f. AXo^ 
1685. Taken ^m Sir ^toa 
Cokain's TrappoHm. 

S. The Island Princess. Tr^i* 
Com. 4to. 1687. 

9. Injured Love 5 or. The OrwA 
Husband, T. 4to. 1707. 

10. Dido and JEneas. Op. 
Tatham, Johv, city-poet \m 

the reign ci Charles L wrote fimr 
plays, viz. 

1. Love crowns the End, Fast; 
12n30. 1640 ', 12mo. I667. 

2. The Distracted Stale. T. 41a. 
1651. 

3. ScotsFtgaries; or^AKmief 
Knaves. C. Mo. 1652. 

4. The Rump ; or. The ABnrom 
oflheUUe Times, C. 4to. l66au 

TaUofli was^ as ctty-ppM^ 
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tlior of the Pageants for 16^7 »^658> 
'J659, 1660, iGbl, 1662, 1663, 
1664. SeeVol. III. art. Pageant*. 
' Taubman, Matthew> siic- 
iceeded Thomas Jordan as dty-poet 
in 1685^ and was himself suc- 
ceeded in that office by Elkanah 
Settle, in I691, who was the last, 
Taubman was author of the city 
Pageants for 1685, 1686, 1687, 
1688, 1689. See Vol. III.* art 
Pageants. 

Taverner, William, the son 
of Mr. Jeremiah Tavemer, a por- 
trait-painter, was bred to the civil 
law, which he practised in Doctors* 
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The tFater Poet, having been of 
no higher occupation than a scuiler 
on the river Thames. He was 
bom in the city of Gloucester in 
1580 5 but received hardly anj 
education, as he declares he scarce** 
ly learnt his accidence. He was 
bound apprentice to a waferman 
in London, and at the intervals 
which he could spare from his 
business, used to employ himself ia 
writing pamphlets, of which some! 
are not destitute of merit. He was 
fourteen or sixteen years servant 
in the Tower, and once was road 
enough to venture himself and a 



Commons. He had also himself companion in a boat made of paper 



n genius for painting, but never 
exercised it with a view to profit. 
He died the 8th of January 1731, 
and was author of the following 
pieces : 

1 . The Faiihful Bride of Granada. 
Play. 4io. 1 704. 

2. TheMaid tke Mistress, C. 4to. 
I7O8. 

3. The Female Advocates ; or. 
The Frantkk Stock- JoHer, C. 4to. 
1713. 

4. The Artful Hiishatid. Com. 
4to. N. D. [1716] ; 12mo. 3d edit. 

J721. 

5,TheArtfuimfe. C.Svo.1718. 

6. '2^w well if It takes, C. 8vo. 

1719. 

Mears, in his catalogue, men- 
tions hiiT> as the author of the fol- 
lowing two pieces, which, we be- 
Keve, Mere never printed : 

7. fx'wn, M. 

8. Every Body mistaken, F. 1 71 6. 

. 'Baylor, -, of Norwich. 

To thi,s gentleman have been 
ascribed, 

\. Jph'igeina inTauris. T. 8vo. 

1793 

2. Nathan th£ Wise, D. Piece. 
Svo. 1805. ' 

Tayi or, John. This writer is 
mm\\\y dislinguibhed by the title of 



to Rochester > but before tbej 
landed the water soaked through, 
and if it had not been 'for corks 
or bladders, they bad been both 
drowned. In the year l632 a folio 
volume of his works was pub- 
lished, containing about half ths 
number of pieces which he pro- 
duced. He was a violent loyalist ; 
and at the beginning of the re- 
bellion retired to Oxford, from 
whence, on the surrender oi that 
place, he returned to Loudon, and 
kept a public-house in PhoeniK 
Alley, by Long Acre. On the 
death of the King, he set up the 
sign of the Mourning Crown j biU 
that giving offence to the reigning 
powers, he was obliged to pull it 
down J on which he hung up his 
own picture, under whicb were 
written these two lines : 

" There '9 many a King's Head hang*d 

up for a sii;!!, 
'* And many a Saint's Head too. Tlica 

whv nt>t mine ?'* 

He died in the year 1654, in tht 
seventy-fitih year of his age, and 
was buried in Coverit Garden 
churchyard. His nephew, a painter 
at Oxford, gave his picture to tb* 
school-gallery there. 

In Hyde*i Catalogue of the Bod« 
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irary, two plays by our 
•e mentioned, which are 
ter collection. They are 

• Sculler, 4to. 1()14. 
r and Foul Wvather. 4to. 



Taylor perhaps may, ne* 
i, claini a niche in this 
mthor of 
)hs of Fame and Honour, 

m 

■ 9 

ill be found in Vol. III. 
5 date, art. Pageants, 

ETux, James, is author 

ipwrecked Lovers, Trag. 
K)l. 



THE 

During his confinement, Mr.TlieU 
wall wrote sorpe poems, whicli 
were published after his release, 
having been tried at the Old Bailey 
in November 1794, and acquitted 
with the other prisoners. As an^ 
author, Mr. Thelwall made hig 
inspection, neither of first appearance in 17^7, when ha 
!Ce9 appears to be dra- published Orlando and Almeyda, 

a legendary tale in the manner o£ 
Goldsmith ; and also Poems on va^ 
riotis Subjects, in two volumei* 
Mr. Thelwall did not seek the pres^ 
again till the year 1794, whea 
No. I of his Political Lectures mad© 
its appearaqce, and these were car- 
ried on to 3 vols. In the follow-^ 
ing y^ar he published The natutat 
and constitutional Right of Britons 
to annual Parliaments, univ^rsai 
Suffrage, and the Freedom of po* 
rcci, ■ *■■ ■ ', an opera- pular Association, the speech whicl» 
> whom was ascribed he intended to have delivered on 

%s{2Xxex&^ from The Royal his trial. His subsequent produc-* 

tjbns were chiefly pditical panl- 
phlets of a similar cast, and Th9 
Peripatetic, in 3 vols. 12mo. H^ 
is recorded here, however, as au- 
thor of, 

1. The Incas, Hist. Op. 1792. 
N. P. 

2. The Fairy of the Lake. 6vo, 
1802. 

Mr. Thelwall has for some yearn 
quitted the troubled ocean of po- 
litics, and set up as a teacher ofc 
)n of Paiue*8 Rights of elocution, and a corrector of de- 
r. Thelwall was one of fects in the organs of sp'^ech^ 

which we hope he has found a 
much more profitable pursuit. 

Theobald, John. Tiiis gen- 
tleman had the degree of doctor 
of physic, but does not appear to 
the Strand. In the year have been of the London coUege 
le discourses were inter^p of physicians. He published a 

little volunoe of poetry in 1753^- 
caiied Musa Panegyrica 3 died 
May 17, 1 7^ ) and, among maiy 
other performances, pi^oduced a 
translation of 



}. 8vo. 1769. 
, T. This author, who 
a translation of Voltaire's 
the civil war of Geneva, 
fl^rota one play, called 
i in Cyprus, Trag. 8vo. 

7^9.3 

/ALL, John, was intend- 

5 profession of the law, 

led to an attorney; but 

he ever practised in the 

B kiM>w not. Upon the 



to display a zealous at- 
4o his principles; and he 
'wards began to deliver a 
lectures of an infiamnia- 
ency, at Beaufort Build- 



/ the tand of Gdvern- 
l the orator was conveyed 
wer to take his trial, to- 
th Hardy, HorneTooke, 
other sui^cted subjects. 
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Merope, T. from Voltaire, fevo. 
1744. 
Thbobald> Lewis. This au- 
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19. The Happy CapHve. 0. 
Svo. 1741. 

20. The Death of Hannilal. T. 



thor, who was born at Sitting- Not acted or printed. 



bourne, in Kent, was the son of 
Mr. Theobald, an attorney of that 
town, and was bred to his father's 
business. He was concerned in a 
paper, called The Censor, and pub- 
lished an edition of all Shakspeare*s 



To him also has been ascribed, 
21. Perseus and Andromeda, 
Pant. 4to. 1730. 

TR0MA8^MRS.Er.IZABETH,wife 

of the Rev. Mr. Thomas, rector of 
Notgrove, Gloucestershire. This 



plays, which was once in great lady , who was a sister of Sir Jeffery 
esteem, being preferred to those Amherst, Knight of the Bath, 
editions published by. Pope, War- wrote a 



burton, and Hanradr. He died 
about the month of Sept. 1744, 
leaving the following dramatic 
piece* : 

U Electra. T. 12mo. 1714. 

3. The Persian Princess 5 or, 
Boyal Villain, T. 12rao. 1715. 

3. The Perjklious Brother. T. 
4to. 1715. 

4. CEdipus King of Theles, T. 
>2mo. 1715. 

5. Plutus; or. The Worlds Idol 
C. 12mo. 1715. 

6. The Clouds, C. 12mo.l7l5. 

7. Pan and Syrinx, O. Svo. 1717* 



Dramatic Pastoral. 4 to. I762. 

Thompson, A. wrote one play, 
called 

The East Indian. C. 8vb. 1799. 

Thompson, Benjamin, is tbe 
son of Benjamin Blaydes Thomp- 
son, Esq. a magistrate and mer- 
chant of Kingston upon Hull. His 
father gave him an education equal 
to the exercise of either a liberal 
or mercantile profession. From 
his discovering, at an early pe- 
riod, great colloquial powe», Mr, 
Thompson's friends xecomroeod- 
ed him to pursue the law ; but be 



8. Entertainments in the Lady*$ felt an irroBtstlble impulse to visit 

Triumph. D. O. &vq. 171S. tire continent. No sooner had he 

jU Decius and Paulina. M. 8va arrived in Germ^aj, than, with 

17 18. the assistance of a private tutor, 

10. Richard the Second. T. 9vo. he applied himself, with the great- 



1720. 

1 1 , The Rape of Proserpine. P. 
•vo. 1725. 

12. Harlequin Sorcerer. P. ^vOi 
1725, 



est iRssiduiEty, to the attainment of 
the language: and be had scarcely 
been there three months, bdere 
he became enamoured of the beaa- 
ties of Kotze^de, and sent a trans* 



\3. Apollo and Daphne, Pant, ktion from th«t author to Englmd 

Svo. ni6. This was- succeeded by others. It 

14. The Dou/de Falshood'^ or, was long, however, before he had 

The Distrest /jovers. Thy. 8vt>« an Idea of presenting them t& the 



J72S. 

15. Orestes. D. t>. ^vo. 17^1. 

IQ. Merlin*, or, TJit Devil ai 
Sionekenge. Pant. Svo. 1734. 

17. The Fat^ Secret, T. 13ma 
J735. 

IS. Orpheu9 aad Eurydiee^ O* 
4to. 1739. 



public, till, at the instigation of 
several friends, he transoaltted TAe 
Stranger to Drury Lane theatre. 
Mr. Thompson remained in Cpcr* 
many several years, cultivating the 
study of the literature, and an in- 
timacy^ with the most celebrate 
men in tha( coootry. He tbeo 
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settled at Nottingham, having mar- some of his writings, was in the 
^ied Miss Jane Bourne, daughter stews; yet, strange as it may seem, 

of the Rev. Mr, Bourne, of Ches- he claimed the honour of having 

^eriieid, in Derbyshire. been a pupil of Dr. Cox at Hamp- 

Mr. Thompson is the translator stead. He went early to sea^ 

of twenty-one German plays, viz. making bis first voyage to India, 

1. Stranger, D. 8vo. 1798' in ^he year 1750, as (what is usu- 

2. La Perouse. D. 8vo. 1799. all}* called) 2^ Guinea-pig, In July 

3. Happy Family. Dr. Svo. 1754 he was at Madras, and in 
^799. August at Vizagapatam. From 

4. Conscience. T. Svo. 1800. thence he went to Calcutta, where 

5. Cmint Benyowsky, D. 8vo. he stayed until the month of No- 
1800. vember, and then proceeded to the 

6. Count Koenigsmark. D, 8vo. island of Ceylon, at which place 
1800. he arrived in January 1755. In 

7« Dagobert. T. Svo. 1800. the month of May he arrived at 

8. Emilia^Galotti. T. Svo. 1800. St. Helena, and, during his stay 

g. The Ensign, C. Svo. 1800. there, involved himself in the ha- 

10. False Delicacy. Dr. Svo. zard of a duel, and an actual arrest 

1800. and confinement on board his ship, 

l\. Ignezde Castro. T. 12mo, on account of a pasquinade written 

1800. to oblige a lady of the island at the 

12. Indian Exiles, C. Svo. 1800. expense of a rival. He finished 

13. Lovers* Vows. Dr. Svo, his voyage in August, and in No- 
1800. vember we find him on board the 

14. Otto oflVittelsbach. X* 8vo. Stirling Castle in the Downs, hav- 
1800. ing, as he expresses himself, quit- 

15. Pixarro, Rom. T. Svo. ted penury and commerce for arms 
1800. and glory, after remaining only 

16. Robbers. T. Svo. 1800. one week on shore. By the pro- 

17. Adelaide of IViilfingen, T. legomena to his Sailor's Letters, it 
Svo. 1 80 1 , appears that he was pressed into the 

18. Deaf and Dumb, H. D; service: 

8va. 1801 . <c Next press*d on board a man of war ; 

19. Don Carlos, T. Svo. 1801. «* Where 1 (unknown at any college) 

20. Rolla. P. Svo. 1801, " Studied seven years, and got no know- 

21. Stella, D. Svo. 1801. ^^S®" 

Thompson, Edward. This In June 1756 his ship was or- 

metetricious bard, lest any dispute dered to the continent of North 

should hereafter arise about the America witli money and troops, 

place of his birth, has, in the in- and he arrived the next month at 

troduction to one of his poems New York, where his stay' was 

(The Courtezan), given the world very short; yet he experienced a 

information on this subject. He most disagreeable circumstance 

•ays, there, though the motive for the 

« I am the man (the Naso of my time), violence is not very clearly ex- 

* Born on the {lumber, fam'd for lus- plained : '/ When about three 

cious rhyme." r< leagues from the ship, the boat's 

In truth, Hull was his native town, ''crew (consisting often men) 

His education, if we may judge by " rose on me, bound me band and 

2 z 2 
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^ foot, and run the boat on shore, 
** where I might have perished, 
" had not two returned and un- 
*' bound me, which two I brought 
*' to the ship again. 'They con- 
" fessed they had attempted to 
** throw me overboard (which I 
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poem, celebrating the then moit 
remarkable women of the town. 
Merely to mention the title of 
this licentious performance, which, 
however, met with success, is as 
much as it deserves. It seems to 



t< 



have been the means of intro- 
never perceived) ; but something ducing him to the acquaintance of 
always prevented. Had they Mr. Churchill, with whom hi 

boasts on many occasions to hav« 
lived in terms of intimacy. In 
1762 he retired to a small house in 



*' perpetrated their villany, I should 
♦* have died by the mouths- of ten 
" thousand sharks, as I was at 
** that time fishing on a bank where 
*' nothing could be more nume- 
" rous." From New York he 
went to Antigua, then to Barba- 
does, and afterwards to Tobago. 
In June 1757 he sailed from St. 
Kitt*s for England, having,, as he 
informs us, after nine months 
cruising, received about three 
pounds for his share of three prizes. 



Kew Lane, and cultivated hi§ 
Muse, which in 17^4' produced a 
poem called The SoLiiir, 4to. H« 
then resided some tinre in Scot- 
land, which he has described with 
that virulence which tlie examples 
of some eminent persons of that 
period had rendered fashionable, 
and which cannot be- suiikieotly 
censured. At this time he medi- 



On his return to England, he tated a work of considerable im- 
passed his examination^ and on portance, for which he circulatied 
the 2()lh of November received his proposals. This was intended tq 
commission as lieutenant of the be printed in folio, and to be en- 
Jason. He was immediately em- titled Marilime ObaervaLions, tt>i- 
ployed in further service; and on lectcdfrom the Years 1753 ^01763 
the 19th of December arrived at inclusive , in a Numler of ybyaget 
Emden with Brudeneirs regiment cuul Cruises in Europe ^Asia^ Africa, 
to reinforce the ^rrison there, and Asncrica, 
6n his return home he quitted the In 17u5 he produced The Cour-* 
Jason, where he had not one lx)pe texau, a poem, 4 to. 5 and this in 
^f the golden fleece, for the Dor- the ne:it year was folluvved by The 



setshire. Captain Dennis -, and in 
December 175^ was at Lisbon. 
He had a share in the victory ob- 
tained by Sir Edward Hawke over 
Mons. Conflans, in Nov* 17^9* and 
arrived at Plymouth in December, 
after a cruise of eight months. 
He afterwards sailed with the same 



Demirep, 4 to. another poem of 
the same epecies^ and possessing as 
much mewl as could with pro- 
priety be ascribed tp any of his 
prif ceding performances. At th« 
end ef this Ust poem be an- 
nounced his intention erf* publish- 
ing three works, which, it isbe- 



commander in the Bellona, and lieved, never aopeared : these were 

was present at fh» capture of t])e tubman, a poem j The Devii ii 

Courageux in Avgusl^ J76V' This London, a satire j and The Hist(inf 

is supposed to have been the perio^l of the most remarkahle Ghosts that 

of his naval career during that have appeared from the Creation tot 

wao as in the next month we find, this Time, 

ht commenced author. His first In this year he was more laud- 

jf ublication was The Mereirimd^ a ably employed in soliciting Par- 
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liament for an increase of half-pay 
for the lieutenants of the navy> an 
Application which was attended 
with success. 

The succeeding year, 17^7 » he 
published A Sailor^s Letters, writ- 
ien to Ills seleei Friends in England 
during his Vhyaget and Travels in 
JEurope, Asia, Africa, and America, 
Jrom the Year 1 754 to 1759, 2 vols. 
12mo. 

In 1769 he produced a laugh - 
sble account of the Jubilee at Strat- 
ford upon Avon, under the title of 
Trinoilo's Trip to the Julilee, 4to. ; 
^nd about the same time collected 
4us most licentious performances 
«jto two volumes, which he called 
Tke Court of Cupid. The next 
year he published The JVorks of 
John Oldham, in 3 vols, dedicated, 
froai Purdi&bourne, County Down, 
in Irejand, to the late Earl of 
Bristol. On the /th of April 1772, 
by the interest of Mr. Garrick, he 
obtained the commission of a cap« 
tain. 

From the tiiue of his leaving 
Gotland, to the year 177^), he 
ieems to have devoted himself en- 
jtirely to literary avocations, and 
produced with great celerity num- 
berless pieces, which it is impos- 
sible to enumerate, and which 
^would, from their quantity and 
•general insignificance, if practi- 
cable, not repay the pains they 
would cost to obtain.' 

In' 1777 ^6 became editor of 
Paul Whitehead's Works, in 4to. 5 
^nd in the same year, of Andrew 
JVIar veil's Works, in 3 vols. 4 to. 
Neither of these undertakings was 
cxyecuted in such a manner as to 
afford room to commend the edi- 
tor, ^r add any thing to the repu- 
tation of the authors. Soon after 
the death of Mr. Garrick, a scheme 
was proposed for uniting him and 
Mr. Langford with Mr, Lacy in 



the management of that gent!e^ 
man's share of Drury Lane theatre-; 
but this plan, being opposed by the 
other parties concerned, was ren- 
dered abortive. 

Captain Thompson had for se- 
veral years experienced the incon- 
veniences of a contracted income | 
and had wiih some difficulty, not- 
withstanding all his industry, pre- 
served himself from feeling the 
pressures of poverty. Fortune at 
length noticed him. He was ap- 
pointed commander of the Hyena, 
and in the course of a cruise took 
a French J^ast Indiaman, which 
placed him in a state of afBuence^ 
and enabled him to repay obliga- 
tions to many persons who had 
before assisted him. This, we are 
infornaed, he did with great libe- 
rality and alacrity. He also re- 
ceived a reward as the messenger 
of the news of an important vic- 
tory 5 but soon after was subjected 
to th^ inquiry of a court-martial 
for quitting his staticxi, fi'om which 
charge be was honourably acquit- 
ted. In 1785 he was named com- 
mander of the Grampus, and sooa 
after sailed for the coast of Africa; 
from which station he had return- 
ed only in 1784, and' where he 
died, on the 17th of Jan. 1786. • 

He was the author of the fol- 
lowing pieces : 

1. The Holly Horse. F. 1766. 
N. P. 

2. The Fair Quaker', or. The 
Humours of the ^avy, C. altered. 
Svo. 1773. 

3. The Syrens. M. Svo. 1776. 

4. Saint Helena ; or. The Isle of 
Love, M.E. 1776. N.P. 

5. The Beggar* s Opera, altered. 

1777. N. P. 

Thompson, William, was se- 
cond son of the ilev. Mr. Francis 
Thompson, thirty- two years vicar 
of Brough, in the county of West- 
z z 3 
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mtjrland. He received his educa- he soon relinquished his views of 
tion at Queen's College^ in the engaging in the sacred function} 
university of Oxford, where he nor bad he apy prospect of being 
afterwards became a feUow, and otherwise provided for in Scotland, 
took the degree of M. A. the 26lh where the first fruits of his genius 
of February 1738. In 175X he were not so favourably received as 
was a candidate for the poetry they deserved to be. Hereupon 
profiessorship at Oxford, but did he repaired to London, where 
not succeed in his application. He works of fancy seldom fail of meet- 
was rector of South Weston and ing with a candid reception ancj 
Hampton Pyle, in the county of due encouragement. Nor were 
Oxford 5 but we have not been the hopes which Mr. Thomson 
able to discover when he died. He had conqeived, from his journej 
wrote one play, called to the capital, in the least disap^ 

Gondibert and Birtha, T. 8vo. pointed. The reception he met 

175 1 . Printed also in a Volume of with, wherever he was introduced, 

poems, dated J 757. emboldeped him to risque the pub* 

Thomson, Adam, wrote lication of his excellent poem on 

The Disappointed Gallant, B.O. Winter. This piece was published 

8vo. 1738. in 1726) and, from the universal 

Thomson, Alexandek; pub- applause it met with, Mr. Thora- 
iished, in IJQX, a poem of con- son's acquaintance was courted by 
siderable merit, called JVhist, He people of the first taste and fa- 
is also author of The Paradise of shion. But the chief advantage 
2a5/^,apoem; and of an £95 oy on which it procured him, was the 
Novels ; and editor of The German acquaintance of Dr. Rundle, after- 
Miscellany, consisting of transla- wards Bishop of Derry, who intro- 
tions of dialogues, tales, and no- duced him to the Lord Chan<* 
vels 5 and of the following dramatic cellar Talbot ; and some years af- 
. pieces I ter, when the eldest son of that 

1. Bianca Capello, Dr. Narr. nobleman was to make his tour of ' 

2. German Theatre at Venice, travelling, Mr. Thomson was 

3. Indians in England, C. chosen as a proper companion for 
printed at Perth, 13mo. 1796. him. The expectations which his 

Thomson, James, was born the Winter had raised, were fully sa- 

Jlth of September 170O, at Ed- tisfied by the successive publica* 

nam, in the shire of Roxburgh, tions of the other seasons : of 

in Scotland, of which parish his Summer, in the year 1727? of 

father was minister, and highly jS'/)n774f, in the following year; and 

respected for his piety and dili- o\' Autumn , in a quarto edition of 

gence in the pastoral duty. Our his works, in 1 730. Besides the 

author received his school educa- Seasons, and his tragedy of Soplto^ 

tion at Jedburgh, from whence he nisLa, written and acted with ap- 

was removed to the university of plause in the year 1729, he had, in 

Edinburgh. At this time the study 1727, published his poem to the 

of poetry was become general in memory of Sir Isaac Newton, with 

Scotland, the best English authors an account of his chief discoveries; 

being universally read, and imita- in which he was assisted by his 

liuii^ of them attempted. Thorn- friend Mr. Gray, a gentleman well 

son's genius led bini this way, and versed in the Newtonian pbilo«>^ 
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pliy. That same year the resent- of surveyor-geBeral «©£ the Lee- 
mept of oar merchants^ for the in- ward Islands, procured for him by 
terruption of their trade by the Lord Lyttelton. His genius, how- 
Spaniards in America* running very ever, could not be suppressed by 
high, Mr. Thomson zealously took any reverse of fortune. He re- 
part in it, and wrote his animating sumed his usual cheerfulness, and 
and public-spirited Britannia, to never abated one article in his way 
rouse the nation to revenge. of living, which, though simple. 
With the Hon. Mr. Charles was genial and elegant. The prQ- 
Talbot, our author visited most of fits arising from his works were 
the courts in Europe, and returned not inconsiderable ; his tragedy of 
with his views greatly enlarged; Agamemnon, acted in 173S, yielded 
not of exterior nature only, and a good sum. But his chief depend- - 
the works of art, but of human ence was upon Frederick Prince 
life and manners, and of the con- of Wales, who settled on him a 
stitution and policy of the several handsome allowance, and honour- 
states, their connexions, and their ed him with many marks of par» 
religious institutions. How par- ticular favour. Notwithstanding 
ticular aqd judicious his observa- this, however, he was refused a 
tions were, we see in his poem on license for his tragedy of Edward 
lAberiy, bqgun soon after his return <ind Eleonora, which he had pre- 
to England. We see, at the same pared for the stage in the year 
time, to what a high pitch his love 1739. 

of his country was raised, by the Mr. Thomson's next perform- 

eomparisons he had all along been ance was the masque of Alfred, 

making <>i, our happy government written jointly with Mr. Mallet, 

with those of other nations. To by the command of the Prince of 

inspire his fellow-subjects with the Wales, for the entertainment of 

like sentiments, and show them by his Koyal Highnesses court, at Clif- 

what means the precious freedom den, his summer residence, in thai 

we enjoy paay be preserved, and year 1740. Mr. Thomson's poem, 

hbw it may be abused or lost, he entitled The Caslle of Indolence, wa9 

employed two years in composing his last work published by himself; 

that noble work, upon which he his tragedy of Coriolanus bein^r 

valued himself more than upon all only prepared for the theatre, 

his other writings. On his return when a fatal accident robbed the 

to England with Mr, Talbot (who world of one of the best of men 

soon after died), the Chancellor and best of poets. He would com* 

made him his secretary of briefs ; monly walk the distance between 

9 place of little attendance, suiting London and Richmond (where he 

hi:^ retired indolent way of life, lived), with any acquaintance that 

^nd equal to a{i his wants. This offered, with whom he might chat, 

place fell, when death, not long and rest himself, or perhaps dine, 

after, deprived him of his noble by the way. One summer even* 

patron, and he then found himself ing, being alone, in his walk from 

reduced, to a state of precarious tovyn to Hammersmith, he had 

dependence, in which he passed over-heated himself, and, in that 

the remainder of his life ; except- condition, imprudently took a 

ing only the last two years of it, boat to carry him toKew; appre- 

imi^Z which Jie enjoyed the office? hending no bad consequence from 

z z 4 
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the ctill air on the river, Hrhich 4» Mfi'id, Masque, \linitten « 
hiB walk to his house, towards the conjatjctioa with Mr. Mallet. 8vo. 
tipper end of Kew Lane, had al- 1740. 

ways hitherto prevented. But now 5. Temcr^ and SigisTnunda. T. 
the cold had so seized him, that the 8vo. 1745. 

rext day he found himself ih a high 6. C&riolanui. T. 8\'0. 1748. 
fever. This, however, by Ihe use Thomson, Thomas. All #c 
of proper medicines, was removed, can say of this aut-hot is, that 
feo that he was thought to be out of he published thfe two following 
danger 5 till the fine weather hav- plays ; 

ing tempted him to expose himself J . The Bngtish Rogue. C. 4to. 
cnce more to the evening dews, 1658. 

his fever returned with violence, 2. Mother Shipton, C. 4lo. N.D. 
and with such symptoms as left Thorn tON, BonnBll. Hiis 
no hopes of a cure. His lamented ingenious geatlemao vt^as the son 
death happened on the 27th of oIl si physician, we think, in Dor- 
August 1748. His testamentary setshire; and he himself was ia- 
executors were the Lord Lyttelton, tended for the same profession, 
whose care of our poet's fortune He was born in the city of Wesl^ 
ihid fame ceased not M'ith his life j minster, and educated at the school 
and Mr. Mitchell, a gentleman there ; firom which he was re*- 
equally noted for the truth and moved to Christchurch, Oxford. 
constancy of his private friendship. At one or other of these semioa- 
0nd for his address and spirit as a ries, it seems probable, be became 
public ministe?. By their united acquainted with Mr. Colman ; \n 
interest, tfie orplian play of Corio" oonoeit "With whom he, in 4 754, 
2h»2/i was brought oh the stage, to began ihat excellent ^riodieal 
the best advantage j from the pro- work The Cofinatsseur, which was 
fits of which, and the sale of Baa- carried on for two years with great 
nuscripts and other effects, a haftd- spirit and succe^. Prom the data 
some sum was remitted to his on his monument, he appears ^0 
•istters. His remains Were d^osit- have been bom in 1724; though, 
ed in the church of Richmond, 
tinder a plain stone, without any 
inscription. A decent monument 
was erected to him in West* 
minster Abbey, in the year 1762> 
the charge of which was defray- 
ed hy the profits arising frofla & 
splendid edition of his worics in 
quarto; Mr. Millar, thfe booksel- 
ler, who had purchased all Mr. 
Thomson's copies, generously giv^ 
ing up his property, on this grate- 
ful occasion. His dramatic works 

1. Sophonisha. T. Svo. 1/30. 

2. Agamemlion, T. 8Vo. 1739. 

3r £du*qrd ctnd Ekamra. Tr. 
8vo. X7^ . 



from the description of the au- 
thors of TheConmn^mr in the last 
miifiher, where "his &ge is men- 
tioned to be then only thirty, it is 
rathe?r to be fixed two j^ars laier. 
He had the degree «>f M. A. con- 
fei^red ote him, April 19, 175O; 
and B. M. May IS, 1754. 'Though 
be took one degree iti physic, he 
never pracii^d that 8«tence, but, 
being in easy cirCHtwslai^ces, de- 
termined to indisrige the bent of 
his incliniHtron, unshackled by the 
fetters of any profession. Like 
Dr. Arbothnoti he amused him- 
self with laugiiing «t t^e ibllies of 
the times, with a degree of plea- 
l»mry that ^nterlabipieiit Ihef^ 
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ithoutofFending the individual 
oni the ridicule was aimed, 
ely a single popular topic of- 

which did not afford him a 
ct for a pamphlet, an essay, 
y of verses, or some whim- 
paragraphs in the newspa- 
Of some xi£ these diurnal 
les of intelligence he was the 
ler and conductor, as well as 
hief support of others. Few 
lis possessed more wit and 
5ur5 still fewer exercised 

qualities in a manner more 
less, or less offensive. He, 
e period of his life, entered 
a treaty with the late Mr. 

for the purchase of Coven t 
en theatre, but the negotia- 
proved abortive, for reasons 
lich we are strangers. The 
' part of Mr. Thornton's life 
ot be cotytemplated with plea- 
; he indulged himself so fre- 
tly and immoderately in the 
ures of the bottle, that he at 
ruined his constitution, and 

the Qth of May 1768. A 
ji^aent was soon afterwards 
ed to his memory in the 
terfe, Westminster, on which 
I inscription written by Mr. 
uas Warton. TiM>ugh Mr. 
nton seems to have been so 

qualified for comic writing, 
be produced nothing for the 
; ; and his introduction into 
work arises only frotti a trans- 
1 of Rautus, in w^ich Xht 
wirtg plays are indebted to 
for their Engliafli dress; viz. 

j4mphytnQn, 

The Braggart Captain, 

The Treasure, 

The Miser. 

The Shipwreck, 
HURMOND, John, tw^as the son 
Ir. John Thurmontl, an actor 
jme eminence at Drnry Lane 
re. He was bred « dancings 



master, and in that walk acqnired 
considerable reputation. He was 
the composer of several panto- 
mimes 5 and Chetwood intimates 
that he was living in tlie year 
1749, having quitted the practice 
of his profession before he was dis- 
abled by age or infirmities. ' The 
performances which he brought on 
the stage are, 

1. Harlequin Sheppard* 8vo. 
1724. 

2. Harlequin Doctor Faustus 5 
with the Masque of the Deities, 
8vo. 1724. 

3. Apolb and Daphne \ or, Hiar* 
lequin Mercury. Dr. Ent. 8vo, 
1725. 

4. Apolh and Daphne; or, Har» 
lequin's Metamorphoses, Pantom. 
12mo. 1725. 

5. Harlequin's Triumph. Pant. 
The last three were printed to- 
gether, 8vo. 1727. 

6. The Miser. Grotesque Ent 
9vo. 1727. 

TicKELL, Richard, was de- 
'scended from the secretary of Mr. 
Addison, who is known to the 
poetic world by the poems which 
iave been published in bis name. 
Some fortune was made in the fa« 
mily ; but our author's inheritance 
Jay principally in his talents. Mn 
Tickell's education is said to have 
been intended for the law ; ,but 
ills disposition was too volatile and 
•desultory for that study. The com<- 
•Tnon mother of invention (neces- 
sity) drove him to the booksellers;, 
and he published The Project, a 
•poem; The JFreath of Fashion, &c. 
But poetry not being his taste, 
*liese things hardly made him 
•known. Fortune, however, in one 
of her caprices, introduced him t» 
Mr. Brummell, private secretary 
to Lord Ntnth, who conceived m 
strong friendship for our author, 
and patFotused hiia 'wiih 9 geoe«» 
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Toaty nnd wamnh that did him 1. The Carnival of Venice. C.O. 

honour. Afier procuring him a 1781* N. P- 
peusion ot* two hundred a year, 2. The Gentle Shepherd. Past 

which was a decent maintenance altered. 1731. N. P. 

for him and a Miss B , by Tiohe, Edward, was the al« 

whom he had several children, he terer of two dramatic pieces, 

found him attached to an amiable called, 

young lady, Miss Mary, the se- 1. The Force of Love, T. 12ai0. 

cond daughter of Mr. Linley, the 17^6. 

musician, of Dmry Lane, whom 2, The Miser, F. 8vo. 17S8. 
be afterwards married. Mr. Brum- Tobin, John, the third sou of 

well exerted himself with addi- Mr. James Tobin, of the island of 

tioual humanity when he found Nevis, was born at Salisbury Ja- 

lUm with so fair a prospect of hap- nuary 28, 177p. He received his 

piness ; he settled a part of his early education at the free-school 

pension on his former family, from of Southampton, where he con- 

|i proper compassion to his chil- tinued seven years, and was after- 

dren, and obtained for him a place wards pupil to the Rev. Mr. Lee, 

in the Stamp- office. of Bristol, in which city his father,- 

These instances of favour ani- returning from the'West Indies, 
mated the genius of our author, embarked in a commercial part* 
and he produced a parody on the nership. In 1785 he was articled 
speeches at the opening of Parlia- to an emiqent solicitor of Lin-, 
nient, called Anticipation, The coin's Inn. After the death of 
fhopght was fortunate, and the imi- that gentleman, he became a part- 
tations were happy. Administration ner with three other clerks in tbo 
was served, and hjs patron satis- ofi>ce ; but, disagreements hap- 
ped. He made several subsequent pening which ended in a chancery 
attempts of the same kind, in the suit, he entered into a new £rni 
Cassette faerie, the Adventures of a with Mr. Ange. By laking a part 
poUtii:al Louse, &c. ; but they were in school performances, and visit- 
too much in the manner of Anti' ing the theatre at Southampton, 
cipation to succeed. he had acquired a taste for the 

At length, through the interest drama, and his first piece was 

jof his friend Mr. Brum mell, and written before the year 1789* 

as a reward for his political writ- Constantly engag^ after this pe- 

ings in support of ministry, he was riod in dramatic compositions, they 

made a commissioner of stamp'- were offered to the theatres, but 

duties> with a salary of 500/. a were all rejected, except a comedy 

year. called The Faro Talk, which was 

After the death of his first wife, accepted at prury Lane, though ne* 

by whom he had three children, ver performed. Finding his health 

Mr. Tickell married a daughter of decline, by the advice of his phy- 

Captain Leigh, of the Berrington sicians he weu^, in 1803, ap4 fe- 

East Indiaman, who survived him. sided with a relation in Cornwall 5 

,His death happened Nov. 4, 1793, but his disorder assuming the form 

and was occasioned by a fall fn^m of consumption, be was induced, 

^ window of his apartments in in November 1804, at the earnest 

Hampton Court palace. His dra- solicitation of his friends, to eran 

4paJiic pieces are Xwo, viy, b^rk nt Bristol for the West .|ndie^ 
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hoping benefit from a warmer Anne. She was born in the year 

climate. Detained at Cork some 1^94^ and her father^ observing 

days, the vessel sailed from that her extraordinary, genius, gave her 

port on the 7th of December* and so excellent an education, that, be* 

on that day he died. Contrary sides great skill in music and 

winds obliged the ship to return to drawings she spoke fluently and 

tliA Cove of Cork, and he was correctly the Latin, Italian, and 

there interred. French languages, and well un« 

The dramatic pieces of his which derstood' history, poetry, and tb# 

have come to our knowledge are mathematics. These qualifications 

the following; but, we under- were dignified by an unfeigned 

stand, several others remain in piety, and the moral virtues, which 

MS. They prove him to have she possessed and practised iq an 

possessed an excellent taste, and a eminent degree. The former part 

truly poetical mind -, and leave us of her life was spent in the Tower 

to regret his early removal from a of London, where her fieither had 

sphere which he was so likely to a house ; the latter at Stratford 

have adoVned. and Westham. She died on tho 

1. The Faro Table. C. 1795. 1st of February I754, aged sixty 
N. P. nor acted. years, and was buried at the latter 

2. The Honey Moon, C. 8vo, place. 

1805. In the year J 755 a volume of 

3. The Curfew. P. 8vo. I8O7. her poems was printed in 12mo« 
.4. School for Authors. C, Svo. among which appeared 

1808. Susanna; or, Innocence Preserv* 

Todd, the Rev. HsyRY John, ed. A Musical Drama. 

M. A. This gentleman, a minor She was honoured with the 

cano^ of Canterbury cathedral, friendship of Sir Isaac Newton, 

rector of Alhallows, in Lombard who was much pleased with some 

Street, London, and of Coulsdon, in of her first essays. It has been ob- 

Surrey, is librarian to the £arl of served, that a few of her poems 

Bridgewater, and to the archi- have such a philosophical cast, and 

episcopal library at Lambeth. He so great a depth of thought, that 

has published an interesting ^c- they will scarcely be understood by 

count of the Deans of Canterbury $ the beau monde. Her Latin po« 

from the new Foundation of that ems are also written in a truly 

Church by Henry VUL to the pre- classical taste. She would not suf- 

sent Time : 8vo. 1 794. The pub- fer her works to appear till she 

lie is also indebted to him for ex- herself was bejrond the reach of 

cellenf editions, with notes, of the envy or applause. They abound 

works of Spenser and Milton ; but with sentiment and simplicity, and 

his niche in this work he derives yet are far from being destitute of 

from an edition, with iiotes an4 spirit and poetical ornament. 

Other illustrations, of Her estate, which was a con- 

Comus. M. Svo. 1799, siderable one, she left to her 

ToLLBT, Elizabeth, was the youngest nephew. Her eldest ne- 

daughter of Qeorge Toilet, Esq. phew, George Toller, of Betley, 

commissioner of the navy in the in Staftbrdshire, but forqaerly of 

feigns of King William and Queen Lincoln's Inn, who w^s well known 
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for his Taluable notes on Sbak- wards became chaplain to the Earl 

speare, died the 2l8t day of Octo- of Sussex ; and in 1736, by the in- 

fcer }779' terest of Lady Longueville, vicar 

ToLsoN, Francis, was a cler* of Eastoii Mauduit. He died io 

gyman, and, we believe, a naiive 17-45-6, having, besides some other 

of the county of Northampton, works, produced 

At an early period of life he The Earl of Warwick ; or, Biru 

Vfdis discarded by bis father, who tish Exile. T. 8vo. N.D. [1719.] 

afterwards disinherited him, on ac- Tomkis, Ma. The fate of this 

count, as it is said, of the irregu- author is singularly hard. Though 

larirles of his life; and, indeed, the comedy he has written is indis- 

*'heB H is considered that, in the potably an excellenst one, yet the 

year 1723, he fell tinder suspicion whole we kno^ir of hira is, that he 

ofmorderinga bastard child, which was scholar of Trinity College, 

be h?d by a young l^dy, though Cambridge, hi 1594, and B. A. 

liien in oi^ders and a married man, in 15p8^ He produced one play, 

fov which a bill was preferred called 

♦gainst him nt ihe assizf^s, but Alhnmazar. C. 4to. l6i5. 

thrown out by the grand jiuy, Toms, Edwasd, was celebrated 

4he resentment of his .father will for his performance on the tnina*' 

hardly be supposed to be ill-found- pet. Be died about the year 1779, 

ed. At tiiie lime his play appeared, having adapted to the stage La 

Jie wa^ much distressed, in bis Buona Kgliuola, under the title of 

dedication fo Lord Grimston he _ The uiccompUshed Jklaid^ C^O. 

SBy&^ ** It is well known, that an 8vo. 1766. 

♦• attempt of this nature, especially Toosey, George Philip, a 

•»^ wheu the first, and tliat of one surgeon and apothecary^ who at 

** whose yeai*B have not as yet the time of his death, the 22d of 

^' been sufficient to .dr^tw out to April 1795, resided in High Str 

'* hw eKperience the plan of hu^ St. Giles's. He published a \ 

-•' roan life, is always attended 1 u me of poems, and one .play ( 

••' with vast, and almost unconquerr ver acted) , called 

'*^ able, difficulties, even among Sebastian* T- 8vo. 177^- 

" those who can boast more to Topham, Edward, was for^ 

•* hawe shai^?d the smde« of for^ naerly a captain in the guards, was 

** tone ihan I c*an. How then subsequently concerned in a daily 

•'•sliall i stem this tempestuous newspaper called The JForli, ^nd 

'"vsea? How then ^hall I, alnKWt is at present, we believe, 10 the 

»•' o'ergrown with misfortunes, find commission of the peace in the 

'* A person whose unbiassed ho- county of York. Jn the draniaiic 

'** tiour will smile on tny poor en- M^ay he has produced four pieces, 

*** favours-?" — Again: ''JNJor was viz. 

*' it a small motive to induce me I . Deaf Indeed ! F. 178O. N.Pw 

•'■♦o lay nay labours at your feet, 2. The Foot. F. 8w). 1786. 

-^.that yoar Lordship had Boine 3. SmaU Talk, ¥, 1786. N. P* 

*' 'knowledge of me before the un- 4. Bonds without Juds^meni, F. 

*' happy differences betwixt my 17^7 » N. P. 

^' fatl>e|; and myself left roe ex- Capt. Topham also published is 

'* posed to :tlve hard usage of aii 177^ Letters from Edinburgh, wvitr 

^* »ngrateful world.** He after- tea in the years 177^ and 1775 1 
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2ii Account of a remarkable Stone 
that fell from the Clouds -, and a 
very entertaining lAfe of the late 
John Elwes, Esq. the celebrated 
miser. 

TouRNEUR, Cyril, an author 
©f the reign of King James I. tlie 
circumstances of whose life are 
totally unknown. A coulempo- 
rary writer says of him, 

'< His fame unto that pitch was only 

rais'd, 
^ As not to be despised, nor ovcr-prais'd." 

He wrote, 

1. The Revenger* s Tragedy, 4 to. 
1607. D. C. 

2. Tke Atheist's Tragedy. 4to. 
1612. 

3. The Nohleman. T. Com. 
N.P. 

TowNLEY, Jambs, M. A. the 
second son of a merchant^ was 
born in London in 17i4, and re- 
ceived his education at Merchant 
Taylors* school, whence he was 
elected to St. John's College, Ox- 
ford. Soon after taking orders, 
be was chosen morning preacher 
at Lincoln's Inn chapel, and lec- 
turer of St. Dunstan's in the East. 
lie married, in 1740, Miss Jane 
Bonnin, of Windsor, descended 
irom the Poyntz family, and re- 
lated to the Dowager Lady Spen- 
cer, through whose patronage Mr. 
Townley obtained the living of St. 
Ben net, Gracechurch Street, Lon- 
don, and a vicarage in Essex.' He 
afterwards became grammar- mas- 
ter to Christ's Hospital j and in 
17^9 was chosen high master of 
Merchant Taylors' school, in which 
office he died July 15, 1/78 5 
having been presented, in 1777, 
to a living in Wales by Bishop 
Shipley, to whom he was chaplain. 
Mr. Townley, besides exemplify- 
ing every domestic viitue in the 
highest degree, was a most con- 
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vivial companion, and 'a man of 
much literary ingenuity. He wix% 
the close intimate of Garrick, from 
whom he held for some years th« 
valuable vicarage of Hendon, iix 
Middlesex; and it is supposed^ 
that many of Mr. Garrick's best 
productions and revivals partook 
of Mr. Townley's assisting hand. 
He was the long-concealed autitor 
of the celebrated farce of High 
Life below Stairs, in 1759; a piece 
which has held its reputation on 
the stage during fifty-two years, 
against all the variations of drama- 
tic taste and literary caprice, Mr. 
Townley also (with Dr. MoreH) 
materially assisted his friend Ho- 
garth in his Analysis of Beauty ; 
as Hogarth's erudition was wholly 
of the pencil. 

Mr. Townley, as a divine, wa« 
much admired. His manner of 
delivery was graceful, impressive, 
and energetic ; the style of his dis- 
courses was correct, yet unstudied, 
and (what is the highest praise of 
sacred oratory) adapted to the un- 
derstanding of a general auditory—* 
some single sermons only are ia 
print. As a grammarian and ti>- 
tor he has seldom been surpassed j 
and many of his pupils are aoxr 
filling the highest stations in the 
three professions of law, physic, 
and divinity. In him were emi- 
nently blended the attainments of 
the scholar and the demeanour of 
the gentleman : his talents were 
considerable ; and the public, per- 
haps, have to regret that his suc- 
cessors have not given his works to 
the world. His dramatic produc- 
tions were, 

1. High Life below Stairs. F. 
Svo. 1759. 

2. False Concord, F. 17(54. N,P, 

3. The Tutor, F. 4 10. 1 7 65, 
Wq question if all the p;v^r-s of 

praise and compliment, justly be^ 
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stowed upon that unequnlled and 
immortal actor Garrick, can fur- 
nish an effusion of equal strength 
and point with the following by 
our author.— Within a few day» 
of Garrick*8 departure, in 17^4, 
for his continental tour, he was 
passing the evenirtg with his friend 
Mr. T. and facetiously asked him 
]f he had no poetic adieu ready ; 
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"Or spfd, iin^ecn, th^effectnal shaft; 
while FaiiiC, 
That haird the triumph, knew not 
•whose the claim." 



« 



which, in a few minutes, pro- author of. 



Townly,Chahles. This name, 
which is probably fictitious, ispre» 
fixed to 

The Couriexans, C. in two acts. 
8vo. 1760. 

TOWNSEND, AURBLIAN, WSI 



duced the following : 

** When Garrick's steps the Alps have 
trod, 

** Prcpar'd to enter mighty Rome; 
*' The Araphitheatic shall nod, 

** And Roscicw shudder in his tomb V* 

The following poetical character 
of Mr. Townley was written by 
the late Mr. Bishop, who succeed- 
ed him as high master of Merchant 
Taylors' school, and was spoken 
by one of the youths (now the 
Rev. Mr. Gardner) on a public 
day, Oct. 29, 1778: 

— -*• For one lost friend 

** A tear will trickle, and a sigh ascend.-* 

** Never did friend love more parental 
piove; 

4* Never did father bear more friendly 
love ; 

** Largely benevolent ;-- minutely just ; 

^* Above disgaise, b«caus€ above distrust : 

'* Sure, if he crr'd, to err on candour's 
side; 

'* And only proud, to show contempt of 
prttle ; 

<' Frank, but not forward ; without ri- 
gour, right; 

«( With genius modest, and with truth 
poluc. 

" Lively, yet Fibcral, his convivial joke ; 

«* Warm humour pointed it; good-na- 
ture spoke. 

«' Rich was his fancy ; though unla- 
bouiM, neat 

«* His phrase; and chaste, though comic, 
hi*i conceit. 

<' [lis wit was satire, by address dis- 
armed ; 

<• Tlic manner won* cv*n whom th* at- 
tack a'arni'd ; 

<* Save, when at vice — to vice alone a 
foe — 

^' FuU in the face of day, he aim'd his 
blow ;— 



1. Albion s Triumph. M. 4to. 
1631. 

2. Tempe Rested. M. 4to. 
163]. 

Tracy, John, a gentleman of 
Stanway^ in Gloacestershire> was 
author of 

Periander, King of Corinth, T. 
8vo. 1731. 

He died April 19, 1735. 

Trapp, Dr. Joseph, a cele- 
brated divine and poet, was the son 
of Mr. Joseph Trapp, rector of 
Cherington, in Gloucestershire, 
where he was bom in 1679. He 
was educated at Wadhara College, 
Oxford, where he was chosen fel- 
low, and took the degree of M. A. 
May 13, 1702, and was afterwards 
created D. D. by diploma, Feb. 1, 
1727. In 1707 he was appointed 
to the- professorship of poetry 
founded by Dr. Birkhead, formerly 
fellow of All-Souls College. He 
was the first professor, and pub- 
lished his lectures under the title 
of PrcdUctiones Poeticce, He has 
shown there, in very elegant La- 
tin, how perfectly he understood 
every species of poetry, and bow 
critically and justly he could give 
directions toward the formation 
of a poem on the moBt just aad 
most established rules. He evin- 
ced afterwards, by his translation 
of Virgil, that a man may be able 
to direct, who cannot execnte; 
that is, may have the critic*a judg- 
ment^ without the poet*ii aninia« 
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tion." W-hHe be was employed, 
however, in this undertaking, he 
would often rise from bed, strike 
a light, and commit a number of 
lines lo paper. Surely no part of 
bis work has merit enough to 
justity his frequent desertion and 
disturbance of his wife at such 
unseasonable hours ; but it should 
s,eem, from this example, that a 
Pegasus of lead may son>etimes be 
as restless as a Muse ofjire. Dr. 
Trapp was rector of Harlington, 
in Middlesex, of Christ Church, in 
Newgate Street, and St. Leonard's, 
in Foster Lane, London j also lec- 
turer of St. Lawrence- Jewry and St. 
Martin's in the Fields. His very 
high-church principles were pro- 
bably the reason why he did 'not 
reach a more dignified station. He 
died November 22, 1747, and left 
behind him the character of a pa- 
• thetic and instructive preacher, an 
excellent scholar, a discerning cri- 
tic, and a very exemplary liver. 
He is author of a tragedy, called 

Alramule'y or. Love H7id Empire. 
T. 4to. 1/04. 

And in the 12rao. edition, 17^9* 
be is declared the author of 

King Saul. T. 4to. 1703. 
Several occasional poems were 
written by him in English ; and 
there is one Latin production of 
bis in the Musce Anglicancs. He 
also translated Milton's Paradise 
Lost into Latin verse, but with 
little success. 

; Trimmer, Mrs. Sarah, was 
bom at Ipswich, in Suffolk,, the 
only daughter of Joshua Kirby, 
Esq.. designer in perspective- to 
their Majesties -, and will long be 
remembered for her numerous 
works tending to the religious in- 
struction and education of young 
people, and the poor. She died, 
tX^ widow of Mr, James Trimmer, 
^ Old Brentford^ December 1^, 



1810, in her 70th year, -while 
sitting in her chair, perusing ihc 
letters of a deceased friend. 1 bus* 
after a life spent in an indefatigable 
discharge of her duty to God iXiA 
to her neighbour, she v.rs re- 
moved to a better world, wur.r>L;t 
experiencing the infirmities of age, 
or the suffering of any previous 
sickness. She published in Tkt 
Juvenile Magazine y 1788, 

The Little Hermit. Drama. 
Her writings were much too nu- 
merous for a detail of them to 
come within the scope of the pre- 
sent work 5 but those who wish to 
see a list of them may consult The 
Gentleman s Magazine, vol. Ixxxl. 
p. 86*^ or. The L^dy'^ Monthly 
Museum, vol, i. p. 338—340. 

Trotter, Catharine, was 
the daughter of Captaia David 
Trotter, a Scots gentlemaiu H0 
was a commander in the royal 
navy, in the reign of Charles IL 
and at his death left two daugh- 
ters ', the youngest of whom, Catha- 
rine, our celebrated authoress, wa« 
born in London, August l6, 16791 
She gave early marks of het ge- 
nius, and learned to write, and 
also made herself mistress of tbe 
French langu.ige, by her own 
application and diligence, without 
any instructor ; but she had some 
assistance in the study of tbe Latia 
grammar and logic, of which lat- 
ter she drew up an abstract for 
her own use. The most seriouff 
and important subjects, and espe- 
cially religion, soon engaged her 
attention. But, notwithstanding 
her education, her intimacy with 
several families of distinction, of 
the Romish persuas'ton, exposed 
her, while very young, to impres- 
sions in favour of that church ; 
which not being removed by her 
conferences with some emiq<;;nl 
and learnad members of the church 
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of England, she embraced the Ro- 
mish communioa, in which she 
continued till the year 1/07 , In 
1696 she produced a tragedy, 
called Agnes de Caslro, which was 
toted at the Theatre Royal, when 
•he was only in her seventeenth 
year. The reputation of this per- 
iformance, and the verses which she 
addressed to Mr, Congreve upon 
his Mourning Bride, in \6Q7> were 
probably the foundation of her 
acquaintance with that celebrated 
writer. Her second tragedy, Fa^ 
tal Friendship, was acted in 1698, 
at the New Theatre in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields. This tragedy met with 
great applause, and is still thought 
the most perfect of her dramatic 
performances. Her talents, how- 
fjver, not being confined to tra- 
gedy, she brought upon the stage, 
in 1701, a comedy, called Love 
ai a Loss 5 or. Most Votes carry it. 
In the same year she gave the 
public her third tragedy, entitled 
The Unhappy Penitent, acted at the 
Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. But 
poetry and dramatic writing did 
not so far engross the thoughts of 
our author, but that she sometimes 
turned them to subjects of a very 
different nature. Though en- 
gaged in the profession of a reli- 
gion not very favonraUe to so ra- 
tional a philosophy as that of Mr. 
Locke, yet she had read his in- 
comparable Essay on Human Un- 
derstanding with so clear a compre- 
hension and so unbiassed a judg- 
ment, that her own conviction of 
the truth and importance of the 
notions contained in it, led her 
to endeavour that of others, by 
removing some of the objections 
urged against them. She drew up, 
therefore, a defence of tlie Essay, 
against some remarks which had 
been published against it in 1667 5 
and farther disiyipgiush^ h&wili 
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in an extraordinary manner, I'll. 
defence of Mr. Locke's writings^ 
a female metaphysician being a 
remarkable phenomenon in the^ 
republic of letters. 

She returned to the exercise of 
her dramatic genius in 1701, and 
fixed upon the revolution of Swe- 
den, under Gustavus Erickson, for 
the subject of a tragedy. This 
tragedy was acted in 1 /oS, at th« 
Queen's Theatre in the Hay mar- 
ket. In 1 707, her doubts concern- 
ing the Romish religion, which 
she had so many years professed, 
having led her to a thorough eXf 
amination of the grounds of it, 
by consulting the best books on^ 
both sides of the question, and ad- 
vising with men of the best judg- 
ment, the result was a conviction ^ 
of the falseness of the pretenslooa 
of that church, and a return to 
that of England, to which she ad- 
hered during tl^ remainder of her 
life. In 17O8 she was married 
to the Reverend Mr. Cockbum, 
then curate of St. Dunstan*s iri 
Fleet Street, but who afterwardf 
obtained tlie living of Long Horse- 
ly, near Morpeth, in Northuna- 
berland. He was a man of con- 
siderable abilities 5 and, among 
several other things, wrote an ac- 
count of the Mosaic deluge, whicb 
was much approved by the learned. 

Mrs. Cockburn's remarks upoai 
some writers in the controversy 
concerning the foundation of mo- 
ral duty and moral obligation, 
were introduced to the woa'ld in 
August 1743, in the literary 
journal entitled 7%e History of 
the ffihrks of the Learned, Th« 
strength, clearness, and vivacity, 
shown in her remarks upon the^ 
most abstract and perplexed ques- 
tions, immediately raised the cu* 
riosity of all good judges about tbs 
Qonce^d wrk^5 iHQd tbelr ^piy 
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ration was greatly increased when extremely amiable to thoie whp 

lier sex and advanced age were intimately knew her. Herconver* 

known. Dr. Rutherfortb's Essay sattou was always innocent, useful, 

on the Nature and Ohizgatlons of and agreeable, without the least 

Firtue, published in May 1744, a tfectal ion of being thought a wit, 

soon engaged her thoughts ; and, and attended with a remarkable 

notwithstanding the asthmatic dis- modesty and diffidence of herself, 

order which had seized her many and a constant endeavour to adapt 

years before, and now left her her discourse to her company. Her 

small intervals of ease, she applied disposition was generous and bene* 

herself to the confutation of that voleut j and ready upon all occa<- 

elaborate discourse ; and, having sions to forgive injuries, and bear 

£ni6hed it with a spirit, elegance, them, as well as misfortunes, with- 

and perspicuity equal, if not su- out interrupting her own ease, or 

perior, to all her former writings, that of others, with complaints or 

transmitted her manuscript to Mr. reproaches. The pressures of a 

Warburton, afterwards Bishop of very contracted fortune were sup- 

Gloucester; who published it, with ported by her with calmness and 

a preface of his own, in April in silence j nor did she ever at- 

1747, under the title of Remarks tempt to improve it among those 

upon the Principles and Reasonings great personages to whom she was 

qf Dr, Ruther forth} s Essay on the known, by importunities, to which 

Nature and Obligations of Virtue, the best minds are most averse, 

in Vindication of the contrary Prin- and which her approved merit and 

ciples and Reasons ir^forced in the established reputation should have 

Writings of the late Dr. Samuel rendered unnecessary. But her 

dark, abilities as a writer, and the merit 

The loss of her husband, on the of her works, will not have fuU » 

4th of January 1748, in the 71st justice done, witliouta due atten- 

year of his age, was a Severe shock tion to the peculiar circumstances 

to her J and she did not long sur- in which they were produced : her 

vive him, dying on the 11th of early youth, when she wrote some j 

May 1749, in her 71st y?ar, after her advanced age, and ill state of 

having supported a tedious, painful health, when she drew up others ; 

disorder, with a resignation to the the uneasy situation of her fortune, 

divine will, which had been the during the whole course of her 

governing principle of her whole life ; and an interval of near 

life, and her support under the twenty years in the vigour of it, 

various trials of it. She was in- spent in the cares of a family, 

terred near her husband, at Long without the least leisure for read- 

Horsley. ing or contemplation j after which, 

Mrs. Cockbum was no less ce- with a mind so long diverted and 
lebrated for her beauty, in her incumbered, resuming her studies, 
younger days, than for her genius she instamly recovered its entire 
and accomplishments. She was powers, and, in the hours of re- 
indeed small of stature, but had a laxatiou from her domestic em- 
remarkable liveliness in her eye, ployments, pursued, to their ut- 
and a delicacy of complexion, most limits, some of the deepest 
which continued to her death, inquiries of which the human 
Her private character rendered her mind is capable ! Her works ar© 

TOL. I. 3 A 
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collected into two large volumes^ 
8vo. by Dr. Birch, 1751 5 who has 
prefixed to thera an account of her 
life and writings, from which we 
have extracted the imperfect nar- 
rative here given. 

Th^ following is a list of her 
dramatic pieces : 

1 . j4gnes de Castro. Trag. 4to. 
1606. 

2. Fatal Friendship. Trag. 4to. 
1698; 8vo. 1751. 

3. The Unhappy Penitent. Tizg. 
4to. 1701. 

4. Love at* a. Lass i or. Most 
Votes carry it. C. 4to. 1701. This 
was afterwards revised, and in- 
tended to be brought a^in on the 
stage, under the title or 

The Honourable Deceivers ; or, 
AU right at the last. Com. N. P. 

5. The Revolution of Sweden, 
T. 4to. 1706. 

TuKE, Richard^ was author 
of one religious play, called 

The Divine Comedian 5 or. The 
right Use of Plays, a sacred Tragi- 
Com. 4to. 1672. 

TuKE, Sir Samuel. This au- 
thor was of Temple Cressy, in the 
county of Essex, and a colonel of 
horse in the service of King Charles 
the First, wliile the affairs of that 
monarch wore any appearance of 
success. He was very active in a 
rising in the county of Essex, 
which ended fatally to some of the 
chief actors in it. Soon after the 
Restoration he intended to retire 
from business, but was diverted 
from that design for some time by 
His Majesty's recommending him 
to adapt a Spanish play to the 
English stage, which he executed 
with some degree of success. On 
the 3 1st of March 1664, he was 
cieated a baronet. He married 
Mary, the daughter of Edward 
Sheldon^ a Imly who was one of the 



dressers to Queen Mary, ^nd pro- 
bably a Roman Catholic, of which 
persuasion our author seems also to 
have been. He died at Somerset 
House,on the 26th of January 16/3, 
and was buried in the vault under 
the chapel there. Langbaine, by 
mistake, says he was alive at the 
time he published his account of 
the dramatic poets. 

He was the author of 

The Adventures of Five Hottrs,, 
C. Folio. 1663. 

Turner, Mrs. Margaret, 
Anglicized 

The Gentle Shepherd. Past. Svo. 

1790. 

TuTCHiN, John, was a de- 
spicable scribbler, in the reign of 
King James the Second, and very 
early in life became noxious to 
the govermnent from the vira- 
lence of his writings. He was 
prosecuted for a political perform- 
ance on tlie side of Monmouth, 
and, being found guilty, was sen- 
tenced by Jefferies to be whipped 
through several' market-toWns in 
the west. ^ To avoid this severe 
p^inishment, he petitioned the 
King that the sentence might be 
changed to hanging. At the death 
of this unfortunate monarch he 
wrote an invective against his me- 
mory, which even the severity of 
his sufferings can hardly excuse. 
He was the author of The Obser" 
vator, which was begun April 1, 
1702. Becoming odious to the 
Tories, he received a severe beat- 
ing in August 1707* and died in 
much distress, in the Mint, the 
23d of September follawing, at the 
age of 47. In some verses on his 
death he is called Captain Tut chin. 
He wrote 

The Unfortunate Shepherd, Past. 
Svo. 1685. Printed in a collection 
of his poems. 
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^L, Nicholas. This author 
7 LelaDd> styled Odovallus. 
was born in Hampshire^ and 
adtnitted scholar of Corpus 
Ai College, CKford, the 18th 
ne 1520, at about the age of 
een. He then took the degree 
ichelor of arts, and became 
itioner fellow the 3d of Sept. 
J but lost the degree of master 
aften^'ards, on account of his 
lation to the tenets of Luther, 
len obtained the mastership 
ton school, and, in the per- 
mce of his duty there, be- 
l, according to the account of 
lasTusser, with great severity, 
roceeded in arts in 1534, but 
41 was near losing his place, 
suspected of some concern in 
)ery of plate belonging to the 
;e, with two of his scholars, 
lis fact he was examined by 
ug's council, but we do not 



know the result of their inquiries. 
The charge probably was dis- 
covered to be ill-grounded. He 
afterwards was servant to Queen 
Catharine Parr, and, in the be- 
ginning of Edward VI.'s time, was 
promoted to a canonry at Windsor. 
Wood says he wrote several come- 
dies, and Bale mentions The Tra^ 
gedy of Popery. See in Vol. III. 
p. 438, 

De Papatu. Trag. 
A specimen, however, of his abi- 
lities in this way, may be seen in a 
long quotation from a rhyming 
interlude by him, printed in JFil^ 
sotCs Art of Logicke, 1587. 

Mr. Nichols mentions a play of 
his, as being acted at Cambridge^ 
before the Queen, called 
Ezekias, 1564. N. P. 
Underwood, T. was author of 
The Country IFake, F. 8vo. 
1782. 
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INTIA, GbOJIGB, LoSD ViS- 

r, eldest son oi Arthur Ad- 
', £arl of Moantnorris, bom 
nber 1/69, ^^ see \0\d9 has 
Q a tragedy, " full of beauty 
sublimity, but more calcu- 
i for the clo^t than for the 
eat stage.*' His Lordship 
pupil oi lyr. Butt's; and 
years since visited India, 
pursuit of political, geo- 
:ai, and botanical know- 
to gratify his curiosity^ and 
his mind; and published 
iolt, in 3 ?ols. 4to. I8O9, 
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tiiider the title of Voyages and 
Travels to India, Ceykm, the Red 
Sea, Aln/mnia, and Egypt, in the 
Years 1 802—1806. The title of 
his Lordship's tragedy we have not 
beard mentioned. 

Valpt, Bicuahd, D. D- and 
F.A.S. This gentleman is master of a 
very eminent classical seminary for 
youth, at Reading, in Berkshire -, in 
which he has laboured many years, 
with indefatigable diligence and 
distingaished success. Hebaspab- 
lisbed Sermons, preached on pubBc 
Occasions, with Not^, axd an jfpm 
3 A 2 
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pendix on vanotts critical^ historical, 
and political Subjects i An Address 
from a Clergyman to his Parishio* 
ners } Elements of the Latin Lari" 
guage, or, An Introduction to the 
iMtin Grammar, in a new, easy^ 
and concise Method (by the use of 
which, he says^ his scholars made 
ais great a progress in three months, 
as they usualTy did before in six) ; 
and other helps to learning. But 
we are to view Dr. V . as a drama- 
tist chiefly; in which character 
he has altered several of Shak* 
«peare*s plays, to adapt them to a 
classical theatre^ where nothing 
lihould be suffered to raise a blush 
on the cheek of youth. In these 
plays he has introduced new 
speeches, and new scenes 3 but 
has preserved the diction of Sbak- 
speare, wherever he could do it 
in conformity with his plan. 

His productions of this kind 
are: 

1. The Roses j or. King Henry 
n. Hist. Play. 8vo. 1795. 

2. King John, Tr. 8vo. 1800. 

3. The Second Part of King 
Henry ir. 8vo. 18Q1. 

4. The Merchant of Venice, C. 
8vo. 1802. 

All of which were performed by 
Dr. Valpy's scholars, for the bene- 
fit of some public charity, or for 
the widows and orphans of the 
brave defenders of their country. 

Of these. King John was also 
performed at Covent Garden, in 
1S03, for the benefit of Mrs. 
Litchfield, by the authors permis- 
sion, and repeated fbr other bene- 
fits in the same season. Som& 
speeches introduced into it made 
so strong an impression on the 
feelings of an English audience, on 
the renewal of the war, that the 
play was acted in almost every 
town in Great Britain and Ireland. 
The histrionic characters ofM^ssrs* 



Cooke, H. Johnston, and Mrs. 
Litchfield, received an accession 
by their spirited and affecting re- 
presentations of John, FalcoDx 
bridge, and Lady Constance. It 
was intended to have been brought 
out in a magnificent style at Co- 
vent Garden, at the opening of the 
next season; but Mr. Kemble, 
being appointed manager, resumed 
his character of King John in the 
original play. 

Vanbrugh, Sir John, was 
descended from an ancient family 
in Cheshire, which came originally 
from France ; though, by his 
name, he should appear to be of 
Dutch extraction. He was bora 
about the middle of the reign of 
Charles II. and became eminent 
fpr poetry and skill in architecture j 
to both of which he discovered 
an early propension. He had a 
most feady wit, and was particu- 
larly turned for dramatic produc- 
tions. His first comedy, called 
The Relapse, or. Virtue in Danger, 
was acted with great ajiplause, in 
the year 1697* which encouraged 
him to proceed in the same track. 
The reputation which he gained 
by his comedies was rewarded 
with greater advantages than usu* 
ally arise from the profits of writ* 
ing for the stage. He was ap- 
pointed Clarepcieux king at arms; 
a place, wluc^ he some time held, 
and at last disposed of. In August 
1716 he was appointed surveyor 
of the works at Greenwich Hospi- 
tal ^ he was likewise made conip- 
troller-general of His Majesty's 
works, and surveyor of the gardens 
and waters. But we are rather to 
ascribe these preferments to his 
skill in architecture, than to his 
dramatic writings. Several noble 
structures were raised under his. 
direction, at Blenheim, in Oxford- 
. shire, Ci^remont^^ in Surrey, and 
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ike Opera House, in the Hay- Whincop ascribes to him, 
"market. In some part of Sir 11. ' Squire Treloohy. C, 8vo. 
John's life, for we cannot ascer- 1734. 

tain the time, he went over to Vanderstop, Cornelius, pub- 
France ; wliere, his taste for archi- lished 

tecture exciting him to view the The Gentle Shepherd. C.altered* 
fortifications of the country, he 8vo. 1777* 
was one day observed by an en- Vaughan, Thomas. Thisgen-^ 
gineer, whose information caused tleman was the son of one who 
faim to be secured by authority, acquired a genteel fortune by th^ 
and sent to the Bastile ; but he was practice of the law, for which 
fioon set at liberty. He died of a profession our present author is 
quinsey, at his house in Whitehall, said ta have t>een intended. His 
ini726. Vanbrughwasthecontem- partiality for theatrical amuse- 
poraryand friend of Mr. Congreve* ments, and his warm solicitude 
These two comic writers gave new for the success and happiness of 
life to the English stage, and re- those who made the stage tho 
stored it to reputation, when it object of their pursuit, condemned 
had, in reality, been sinking for him to the toil, and often to the 
some time. It would, however, hardship, of many applications for 
have been more to their credit, if, the exertion of his influence* 
while they exerted their wit upon When patronage becomes extent- 
this occasion, they had preserved sive, it roust frequently be unsuc* 
it pure and unmixed with that ob- cessful j and disappointment will 
scenity and licentiousness which, be apt to forget what is due to 
^while it pleased, tended to corrupt the inclination, when it is found 
the audience. When Mr. Collier that the power is wanting. Such 
attacked the immorality and pro- instances did occur to Mr. Vaughan 
faneness of the stage, in the year in the course of his many endea* 
1698, these two writers were his vours $ but his philanthropy with- 
principal objects. stood both the shocks of ingratitude 

Sir John's dramatic pieces are, and the shafts of ridicule. It it 

1. The Relapse 'y or. Virtue in said, but we know not with how 
Danger, Com. 4to. 1697* much truth, that this gentleman 

2. The Provoked Wye, C. 4to. stood as the original for the por- 
J697. trait of Dangle in The Critic. He 

3. Esop. Com. in Two Parts, obtained the appointment of clerk 
4to. 1^7* to the commission of the peace 

4. The Pilgrim, C. 4to. 170O. for the city of Westminster j and 

5. The Fcuse Friend, Com. 4to. when first the rage for military 
1702. associations took place, became 

6. The Confederacy, Com. 4to. captain of a company in the WesU 

1705. minster volunteers. A literary dis- 

7. The Mistake, C. 4to. 1706, pule arose between him and the 

8. The Cuckold in Conceit. C. late Mr.CoIman, who then brought 

1706. N. P. out a periodical paper under the 

9. The Country House. Farce, title of The Genius, This dispute 
1 2mo. [171^0 was conducted with more virulence 

10. A Journey to London, C. than ingenuity; and it was at this 
t/eft unfinished* 8vo. 1728* time that Mr. Colcqao distinguish^ 

3 A 3 
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ed him by the name of Dapper, with the following short remark- 
He wrote a series of essays irv The " Mr. there is too much horse' 
Morning Post, on the Richmond " hmr in your tragedy." Our 
Theatre 3 and, through his ac- author then became under -ma« 
quaintance with Mr. Sheridan, has nager at Smock Alley, Dublin, 
been a great friend to candidates At last, after having produced 
for the sock and buskin. He pro- many literary commodities which 
duced the following pieces : were chiefly returned upon his 

1. Love's Metamorphoses, F. bands, he accepted the treasurer- 
1776. N. P. ship of Drury Lane Theatre, a post 

2. The Hotel. F. 8vo. 177^' in which he acquitted himself with 

3. Love*s Vagaries. D. P. 8vo. the most scrupulous exactness and 
1791. fidelity. During this period he 

To this gentleman were also collected his works in three vo- 
ascribed, 'lumes Svo. and published them 

4. Deception. Com. 1784. N.P. by subscription, omitting only his 
and a novel, called Fashionable pamphlet entitled The JVidow of 
Follies. the Wood (a narrative which in its 

Verger I us, Paul, translated time had afforded no small grati- 
from the German a play, called fication to malignant curiosity), 

The Roijal Cuckold -, or, Greai and his History of the Stage. I'his 
Bastard. Tragi-Com. 4to. 1693. gentleman's singularities (for some 

Victor, Bcnjamin. This gen* he had) were of quite an innocent 
tleman rose to the dignity of Irish nature. He regarded the proper 
laureat, from an outset in life which arrangement of a playhouse as 
should seem to have promised him the greatest and most important 
no such advancements He was task proposed to human abilities, 
brought up a peruke-maker, or He was therefore solemnly and 
rather a barber ; but quitted that tediously circumstantial in his ac- 
inglorious and starving profession, counts of entrances and exits P. S. 
to engage in the sale of Norwich and O. P. ; described to an inch 
$tuflfe. From this second effort he the height of every plume, and the 
likewise derived but inconsiderable length of every train, he had seen 
gains 3 and, what he thought a still upon the stage ; and dwelt much 
more mortifying circumstance, the on the advantages received by 
memory of his original trade was many authors, as well as actore*, 
occasionally unpropitious to his from his experience and his ad- 
third and most hazardous under* monitions. He likewise contrived 
taking, tliat of dramatic poetry, to prolong these his narratives by 
When he offered one of his plays repeated summonses to attention, 
to Mr. Rich (a man apt to trea- such as '^ Sir, sir, sir 3 observe, 
sure up sarcastic images to as- " observe, obsenre ;" and was the 
sist hini in keeping writers for the most faithful chronologer of a jest, 
•tage at a distance), poor Ben re- a riot, or any other incident at- 
ceived the usual laconic answer, tending the representation of a 
that his piece would not do. The new play ; always beginning hift 
bard, however, desiring to be fur- storyin nearly the following words: 
nished with more particular reasons — ^' I remember, once in the year 
for this unfavourable determina- '* 1735, when / was at the head 
Hon, was dismissed by tlie manager *' of a m^rry party in the pit— *t 
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The disgusting pronoun / being affluence of fortune. The eaxiy 

also too lavishly employed in his parts of his education he received 

History of the Stage, our late sa- from various domestic tutors, after 

tirist, Mr. Churchill* observed that which he was sent to the univer-» 

Fie tor ego should have been its sity of Cambridge, where having 

motto. Mr. Victor died Dec. 3, completed a course of studies, he, 

1778, at an advanced age, and with his brother Lord Francis, went 

"Without previous sickness or pain, abroad, under the care of one 

at his lodgi/igs in Charles Street, Mr. Aylesbury. Upon his return, 

Covent Garden. He was author which was not till after the break- 

o£ the dramatic pieces now to be ing out of the civil wars, the King 

enumerated. being at Oxford, his Grace re- 

1. The Two Gentlemen of Ferona* paired thither, was presented to 
C. Altered. 8vo. 1763. His Majesty, and entered of Christ 

2. Altamira. T. 8vo. 177$. Church College. Upon the de- 

3. The Fatal Error. T. 8vo. cline of the King's cause, he at- 
1776. tended Prince Charles into Scot- 

4. The Fortunate Peasant ^ or, land, and was with him at the 
Nature will prevail. C. 8vo. 177^« hattle of Worcester, in 1051 5 after 

5. The Sacrifice \ or, Cupids which, making his escape beyond 
Vagaries, Masque. 8vo. 177^* ^ea, he again joined him, and 

To Mr. Victor also Chetwood was soon after, as a reward for 

ascribes a farce, altered from Beau- this attachment, made knight of 

mont and Eletcher, and called, the garter. 

6. The Mock Pilgrim. N. P. Desirous, however, of retriev- 
but we know of no such piece j ing his affairs, he came privately 
and if Victor bad compiled such a to England j and, in 1657, mar- 
one, we do not think that he had ried Mary, the daughter and sole 
self-denial enough to forego the .heiress of Thomas Lord Fairfax, 
reputation of it. through whose interest he recover- 

ViLLiERS, George, Duke of ed the greater part of the estate 

Buckingham. This ingenious he had lost, and the assurance of 

and witty nobleman, whose min- succeeding to an accumulation of 

gled character rendered him at once wealth in the right of his wife, 
the ornament and disgrace, the We do not find, however, that 

envy and ridicule, of the court he this step lost him the royal fa* 

lived in, was son to that famous vour j for, after the Restoration, at 

statesman and favourite of King which time he is said to have pos- 

Charles I. who lost his life by the sessed an estate of twenty thousand 

hands of Lieutenant Felton. Our pounds per annum, he was made 

author was born at Wallingford one of the lords of the bedchara- 

House, in the parish of St. Martin ber, called to the privy council, 

in the Fields, on the 30th of and appointed lord lieutenant of 

January I627, which being but Yorkshire, andmasterofthehor.se. 

the year before the fatal cata- All these high offices, however, he 

strophe of his father's death, the lost again in the year \666. For 

young Duke was left a perfect in- having been refused the post of 

fant ', a circumstance which is fre- president of the North, he became 

quently prejudicial to the morals disaffected to the King, and it 

of (oea born to high rank and was discovered that he bad car^ 

Ia4 
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ried on a secret correspondence by position for intrigue add macdi* 
letters and other transactions with nation could not long lie idle ; for 
one Dr. Heydon (a man of no having conceived a resentment 
kind of consequence, but well against the Duke of Ormond, for 
fitted to be made the implement having acted with some severity 
of any kind of business) tending against him in regard to the last- 
to raise mutinies among His Ma- mentioned afiair^ he, In l670» was 
jesty's forces, particularly in the supposed to be concerned in an 
navy, to stir up sedition among attempt made on thai nobleroaiCs 
the people, and even to engage life, by the same Blood who after- 
persons in a conspiracy for the wards endeavoured to steal the 
seizing the Tower of London- crown. Their design was to hare 
Nay, to such base lengths had he conveyed the Duke to Tyburn, and 
proceeded, as even to have given there have hanged him ; and so 
money to villains to put on jackets, far did they proceed towards the 
and, personating seamen, to go putting it in execution, that Blood 
about the country begging, and and his son had actually forced 
exclaiming for want of pay, while the Duke out of bis coach in St^ 
the people, oppressed with taxes, James's Street, and carried him 
were cheated of their money by away beyond Devonshire House, 
the great office!;3 of the crown. Piccadilly, before be watf rescued 
Matters were ripe for execution, from them, 
and an insurrection, at the head That there must have been the 
of which the Duke was openly to strongest reasons for suspecting Ibe 
have appeared, on the very eve Duke of Buckingham of having 
of breaking out, when it was dis- been a party in this villanoos 
covered by means of some agents project, is apparent from a stoty 
whom Heydon had employed to Mr. Carte relates from the best 
carry letters to the Duke. The authority in his Life of the Duke 
detection of this affair so exaspe- of Ormond, of the public resent- 
rated the King, who knew Buck- meat and open menaces 'thrown 
ingham to be capable of the out to the Duke on the occasion, 
blackest designs, that he imme- by the Earl of Ossory> the Duke 
diately ordered him to be seized ; of Ormond's son, even in the pre- 
but the Duke finding means> hav- sence of the King himself. Bot 
ing defended his house for some as Charles I(. like most other meOi 
time by force, to make his escape, was more sensible of injuries done 
His Majesty struck him out of all to himself than others, it does not 
bis commissions, and issued forth appear, that this transaction hort 
a proclamation, requiring his sur- the Duke's interest at court ', (ox, 
render by a certain day. in 1 67 1, he was installed chancel- 

This storm, however, did not for of the university of Cambridge, 
long hang over his head j for on and sent ambassador to Francei 
bis making an humble submis- where he was very nobly emer- 
sion. King Charles, who was far tained by Lewis XIV. and pi«' 
from being of an implacable tem- sented by that monarch at his de- 
per, took him again into favour, parture with a sword and belt set 
and the very next year restored with jewels, to the value of forty 
him both to the privy council and thousand pistoles j and the next 
bedchamber. But: the juke's dis- year he was employed in a lecow 
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embassy to that King at Utrecht, to Scotland. When Mr. Fairfax 
However, in June 1 674, he re- came, the Duke knew him, looked 
signed the chancellorship of Cam- earnestly at hirii, but could not 
bridge, and about the same time speak. Mr. Fairfax asked a gen- 
became a zealous partisan and fa- tleman there present, a justice of 
vourer of the Nonconformists. On peace, and a worthy discreet man 
the l6th of February I676, his in the neighbourhood, what he 
Grace, with the Earls of Salisbury had said or done before he became 
and Shaftesbury, and Lord Whar- speechless 5 who told him, that 
ton, were committed to the Tower some questions had been asked 
by order of the House of Lords, for him about his estate, to which he 
B contempt, in refusing to retract gave no answer. Then he was 
the purport of a speech which the admonished of the danger hef was 
Duke had made concerning a dis- in, which he seemed not to ap- 
solution of the Parliament. prehend j he was asked if he would 
But upon a petition to the King, have the minister of the parish 
he was discharged thence in May sent for to pray vith him ; to 
following. In 168O, having sold which he gave no answer. This 
Wallingford House, in the Strand, occasioned another question to bo 
he purchased a house at Dowgate, proposed, if he would have a Po- 
and resided there, joining with pish priest 5 but he replied with 
the Earl of Shaftesbury in all the great vehemence. No, no ! repeat- 
violences of opposition. About ing the words, he would have no- 
the time of King Charles's death, tiling to do with them. The same 
he fell into an ill state of health, gentleman (hen asked him again 
and went into the country to his if he would have the minister sent 
own manor of Helmesley, in York- for, and he calmly said. Yes, pray 
shire, where he generally passed send for him. The minister ac- 
hrs time in hunting and enter- cordingly came, and did the of- 
taining his friends. This he con- fice enjoined by the church, the 
tinued until a fortnight before his Duke devoutly attending it, and 
death, an event which happened receiving the sacrament. In about 
at a tenant's house, at Kirkby an hour after he became speech- 
Moorside, April 16, 168S, after less, and died on tlie same night, 
three days illness, of an ague and His body was buried in Westmin* 
fever, arising from a cold which ster Abbey. 
he caught by sitting on the ground As to his personal character, 
after fox-hunting. The day be- it is impossible to say any thing 
fore his death, he sent to his old in its vindication ; for though his 
servant, Mr. Brian Fairfax, to severest enemies acknowledge him 
provide him a bed at his house, at to have possessed great vivacity 
Bishop Hill, in Yorkshire 5 but the and a quickness of parts pecu* 
next morning the same man re- liarly adapted to the purposes of 
turned with the news that his life ridicule, yet his warmest advocates 
was despaired of. Mr. Fairfax im- have never attributed to him a 
mediately went post to him, but single virtue. His generosity was 
found him speechless. The Earl profuseness, his wit malevolence, 
of Arran, son to Duke Hamilton, the gratification of his passions his 
vas with him, who hearing he sole aim through life, his very 
^as sick ha4 visited him in his way talents caprice, and even his gal- 
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Inntry the mere love of pleasure, a master-piece in its waj^ and so 
But it is impossible to draw his truly an original, that notwiih- 
character with equal beauty, or standing its prodigious success, 
"^iih more justice than in that even the task of imitation, which 
given of him by Dryden, in his most kinds of excellence have ex- 
Absalom and Achitophel, Mud^T ihe cited inferior geniuses to under- 
name of Ziviri, which is too well take, has appeared as too arduous 
known to authorize our inserting to be attempted with regard to 
it here, and to which therefore we this, which through a century 
(hall refer our readers. and half still stands alone, ootwith* 

How greatly is it to be lament- standing that the very plays it was 

ed, that such abilities should have written expressly to ridicule, are 

been so shamefully misapplied ! forgotten, and the taste it was 

For, to sum up his character at meant to expose, totally exploded; 

once, if he appears inferior to his and although many other pieces 

father as a statesman, he was cer-^ as absurd, and a taste as depraved, 

tainly superior to him as a wit, have since at times sprung up, 

and wanted only application and which might have afforded ample 

steadiness to have niade as con- materials in the hands of an equal 

spicuous a figure in the senate and artificer. 

the cabinet as he did in the draw- lliere is also another play pub- 

ing-room. But his love of plea- Wished under the Duke's name, 

sure was so immoderate, and his called, 

eagerness in the pursuit of it so 2. The Chances,, C. 4to. J 682. 

ungovernable, that they were per- This, however, is no more than 

petual bars against the execution a professed alteration of the co- 

of even any plan he might have medy of the same name, writtea 

formed solid or praiseworthy. In by Beaumont and Fletcher, 

consequence of which, with the 3. T/i^ BaUU of Sedgemoar, Y. 

possession of a fortune that might 8vo. 17075 1714. 

have enabled him to render him- There is also imputed to him, 

self an object of almost adoration, but unjustlv, a slight alteration 

■we do not find hiiu on record tor from the Pldlaster of Beaumont 

any one deservedly generous ac- and Fletcher, called, 

tion. As he bad lived a profligate, 4. Restauration, T. C. 8?o.' 

he died a beggar; and as he had 1714. 

raised no friend in his life, he found A complete edition of this au- 

none to lament him at his death, thor's works was published in 2 

As a writer, however, he stands vols. 8vo. 1775> by T. Evans, in 

in a quite different point of view, the Strand. 

There we see the wit, and forget Villieks, J. C. was author of 

the libertine. His poems, which ChauberL T.Dr. Bvo. 1789; 

indeed are not very numerous, and of A Tour through Part of 

are capital in their kind; but what France, 8vo. 1789. 

will immortalize his memory while Vincbnt, Thomas, a fellow of 

our language shall be understood. Trinity College, Cambridge, who 

or true wit relished, is his cele- wrote a Latin play, called 

brated play of, Paria, IG27 ; 8vo. l648. 

1. The Rehearsal C A\o.\67'^^ Vone, William, wrote 

A comedy, which is sq perfect Love s Sif stents. P, I8O7. N.p% 
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\v . J. These initials are prefix- 
ed to 

The Faliant Scot P. 4to. 1637. 
And also to 

The Deceit', or. The Old Fox 
outwitted. Past. F. 8vb. 1743. 
Which was much enlarge, by the 
author, and published, 8vo. 17^0, 
by the title of 

The Country Wedding} or. Love 
in a Dale, 

W. L. We find these initials 
attached to 

Orgula. T. 4to. 1658. 

W. M. These initials are pre- 
fixed to 

The Marriage Broker. C. 12mo. 
1662. 

W. R. These two letters stand 
before a kind of droll or farce, 
played at Bartholomew and Sonth- 
wark fairs, and published in King 
Charles II/s time, entitled 

The Coronation of Queen Eliza^ 
leth. 4to. 1680. 
These letters are also affixed to 
two pieces, entitled, 

1. The Three Ladies of London. 
Com. 1584; 1592. 

2. The Three Lords and Thrde 
Ladies of London. Moral. 4to. 
B. L. 1590. 

Qi/. May not R. W. me^n either 
Robert Wilson, or Robert Wever, 
who wrote plays at that time ?— 
See Bucks, Paul. 

Wadeson, Antony, wrote 

TheEarlofGloster. Play. 16OI. 
N.P. 

Wager, Lewis, wrote one 
piece, called 

Marie Magdalene, her Life and 
Bepentaunce, £nterlude.4to. 1567. 

Wager, W. Of this author 
no particulars are known. He 
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lived in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, ai^d wrote, 

1. The longer thou Uvest, the 
more Foole thou art. C. 4to. B. L« 
N.D. 

2. *Tis good sleeping in a whole 
Skin. Com. Destroyed by Mr. 
Warburton'B servant. 

Wainwright, Dr. wrote 
The Fall of Egypt. Orat, 1801. 
Wakbr, Jx)seph, wfote 
Love in a Cottage* Past. Svo» 
1785. 

Waldron, Francis Godol* 
phin, an actor of very useful, ra- 
ther than splendid, talents. He 
belonged to Drury Lane Theatre 
in the time of Mr. Garrick, by 
whom he was appointed to take 
the management of the theatrical 
fund. He was for a ^hile mana- 
ger at Windsor, Richmond^ and 
other provincial theatres 5 and at 
one time carried oh the business 
of a bookseller } for some years he 
prompted at Mr. Col man's theatre; 
from which post, indeed, we did 
not miss him till three or four 
seasons ago. Mr. Waldron is some- 
what advanced in years, and has 
probably thought it time. to retire 
into private life. In the dramatic 
line, he is» possessed of extensive 
knowledge, and has not been in- 
active as an author ; as may wit- 
ness the following pieces : 

1. The Maid ojf Kent. C. 1773. 
Printed in 8vo. l778. 

2. The Contrast. F. 1775. 
N. P. 

3. The Richmond Heiress. C. 
Altered from D'Urfey. 1777. N.P. 

4. Imitation. C. 1783. N. P. 

5. Sad Shepherd (of Ben JoH- 
8on) completed. Svo. 1783« 
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6. The King in the Country, D. accident brought him forward in 
V, 8vo. 1/84. the character of Captain Macheath, 

7. Heigho for a Husland! C. which was intended for Mr. Quin; 
8vo. 1794. but Tom having been heard hum- 

8. Prodigal. Dram. Piece. 8vo. ming one of the songs behind the 

1 794. scenes, at the second rehearsal, the 

9. Love and Madness, D. T. part was immediately transferred 

1795. N. P. to him, and which, fortunately for 

10. *Tis a Wise Child knows its himself, the manager, and the au- 
own Father, C. 1795. N. P. thor, he undertook (Peachum, Mr. 

H. Virgin Queen, Dr. 8vo. Hippisley^; Lockit, Mr. Hall; and 

1797. Polly, Miss Fenton) ; and the ap- 

12. Man with Two Wives, D. plause which he met with was so 
F. 1798. N. P. great, that it was said. Booth found 

13. Miller's Maid. G. 0. 1804. him a hero, and Gray dubbed him 
K. P. a highwayman. But this great 

WalkeR) Maynard Cham- success checked his progress as a 

BERLAiN, a Barrister of Dublin, general actor; for bis company 

wrote now was so eagerly courted by the 

The Benevolent Man. C. 1771- dissipated young men of fashion^ 

N. P. that he was scarcely ever sober, 

Walker, T. Gent, was the au- and was frequently under the ne- 

thor of one play, called cessity of eating sandwiches (or. 

The Wit of a Woman, C. 4to. as they were then called, anchovy 

1705. toasts) behind the scenes, to alle- 

Walkbr, Thomas (familiarly viate the fumes of the liquor. He 
called Tom Walker), was the son was not, however, without his 
of Francis Walker, of the parish hours of study and retirement ; 
of St. Anne, Soho, and was born for, a few years after his perform- 
in the year 1§98. He was bred ance of Captain Macheath, he 
under a Mr. Medow> who kept a undertook to alter and compress 
private academy near his father's two of Tom D*Urfey*s plays 
bouse. Having an early incli- CMassaniello, in two parts); for 
nation for the stage, he made his which purpose he shut himself up 
theatrical essay in a Mr. Shepherd*s in the theatre to accomplish the 
compaay* where he was first found task 5 and having reduced them 
out by Mr. Booth, acting the part into one piece, it was perfomied 
of Paris, in the droll of The Siege the following winter with some 
tffTroif } who saw in him such an success. When he was discharged 
early promise of talent, ihat he re- from Covent Garden, tii 1743, 
commended him to the manager which his repeated dissipation ren* 
of Drury Lane, where he made dered indispensably necessary, he 
his first appearance as Lorenzo, in carried two pieces with him to 
Lord LansUowne's Jew of Venice, Ireland, and prevailed upon the 
about 1716. His performance of Dublin manager to bring out The 
Charles, in The Nonjuror, the Fate of Villany ^ xxnder Xhe X\t\e c£ 
succeedmg season, established his Love and Loyalty, Novelty drew 
fame, and he was then engaged an audience the first night, and 
•by Mr. Rich for the new theatre the second was given out for the 
in Lincpln*8 Inn Fields. Here aathor*8 benefit; but not being 
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able to give the customary security out to India some years ag» 

for the expenses of the house^ the as a writer, whence he has since 

managers would not suflfer the returned with a competent for- 

doors of it to be opened. This tune. He has published, 

disappointment he survived but 1. CcBlina. Drama. 8vo. ]802« 

three days, md died in great dis- 2. Merchant of Guadaloupe. P. 

tress in Dublin, June 5, 1744. 8vo. 1802. 

As an actor, he was allowed con- Wallace, Lady, is, we believe, , 
siderable merit: though no pro* a native of Scotland, a daughter 
ficient in music, he supported his of Sir William Maxwell, Bart, and 
singing by so much expression of sister to the Dutchess of Gordon, 
countenance and inimitable action. She married Sir James Wallace^ 
as rendered him in Macheath a Knt. a captain in the liavy 5 from 
great favourite with the public, whom, however, she obtained a 
He had from nature great advan- divorce, by the laws of Scotland, 
tages) a good person, good voice, on an allegation of ill treatment, 
and a manly countenance. In se- We roust suppose that the court 
veral parts of tragedy he was which pronounced the sentence 
highly approved of, particularly was satisfied with the truth oi the 
Bajazet, Hotspur, and Falcon- case. It stands on record, how- 
bridge. Walker was likewise a ever, that the lady herself could 
pleasant actor in comedy as well be carried above concert pitch j for. 
as tragedy j as in Worthy, Recruit- some time after, a woman, whp 
ing Officer 5 Belmour, Old Bachc" had been recommended to her 
lor ; Harcourt, Country Girl, &c. Ladyship from principles of hu- 
He brought two dramatic pieces manity, and to whom she afforded 
on the stage (besides the altera- an asylum at her house in Sr. 
tion already mentioned), viz. James's Place, charged her with 

1. TheQuaker*sOpera.S\oA72S. an assault before Mr. Bond, at the 

2. The Fate of Fillany. Play, office in Bow Street. Her Lady- 
8vo. 1730. ship, by the direction of the ma-» 

Walker, William, was born gistrate, compounded the matter j 
in the island of Barbadoes, where but was so angry, that she de- 
bis father was a considerable clared, whenever an opportunity 
planter. He was sent to England offered, she would go to France, 
for education, and placed at Eton and reside there during the re- 
school. His first play was produced mainder of her days. Lady Wal- 
at the age of nineteen years, and lace has written A Letter to a 
he performed a part in it himself. Friend, with a Poem called The 
It seems probable tliat he after- Ghost of JVerter, 4to. 1 787 ; and 
wards studied the law, and returned the following dramatic pieces : 
to his native country, as we find a 1. Diamond Cut Diamond, C. 
person of both his names died 8vo. 1787* 

attorney-general at Barbadoes the 2. The Ton. C, 17S7 ; 8vo. 1788. 
14th of August 1726. He wrote, 3. The Whim. C. 8vo. 1795. 

l.VictonousLove.T.AioAQQS, 4. Cwies, Trag. N.P. 

2. Marry, or do tvorse, C. 4to. Waller, Edsiond, was the 

1704. son of Robert Waller, Esq. of 

Wallace, John. This gentle- Agmondesham, in Buckingham- 

i^an is the son of John Wallace, shire, by Anne, the sister of* the 

lEsq. of Golden Square. He we^t great Hamden, who distinguished 
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himself so hiuch in the beginning 
of the civil wars. He was born 
in l605 f and, his father dying 
when he was very young, the care 
of his education fell to his mother, 
who sent him to Eton school. He 
was afterwards transferred to King's 
College, in Cambridge, where he 
could not continue long; for at 
•ixteen or seventeen years of age 
he was chosen into the last Parlia- 
ment of King James I. and served 
as burgess for Agmondesham. He 
began to exercise his poetical ta- 
lent so early as the year 1623, as 
appears from his verses " Upon 
•* the Danger His Majesty (being 
'* Prince) escaped in ihe Road of 
*' St. Andero;'* for there Prince 
Charles, returning from Spain that 
year, had like to have been cast 
away. It was not, however, Mr. 
Waller's wit," his fine ^rts, or his 
poetry, that so much occasioned 
him to be first publicly known, as 
his carrying off the daughter and 
sole heiress of a rich citizen^ 
against a rival, whose interest was 
espoused by the court. It is not 
known at what time he married 
his first lady 3 but he was a wi- 
dower before he was five-and- 
twenty, when he began to haVe a 
passion for Sacharissa, which was 
a fictitious name for the Lady 
Dorothy Sidney, daughter to the 
Earl of Leicester, and afterwards 
wife to the Earl of Sunderland. 
He was now known at court, ca- 
ressed by all who had any relish 
for wit and polite literature, anfi 
was one of the famous club, of 
which the Lord Falkland, Mr, 
Chillingworth, and pther eminent 
men, were members. He was again 
returned burgess for Agmondesham 
in the Parliament which met in 
April 1640. An intermission of 
Parliaments having disgusted the 
nation^ and raised jealousies against 
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the designs of the court, which 
would be sure to discover them- 
selves, whenever the King came to 
ask for a supply, Mr. Waller was 
one of the first who condemned the 
preceding measures. He showed 
himself in opposition to the conrt, 
and made a speech in the House on 
this occasion, from which we may 
gather some notion of his general 
principles in government ; where- 
in, however, he afterwards proved 
very variable and inconstant. He 
opposed the court also in the Long 
Parliament, which met in Novem- 
ber following, and was chosen to 
impeach Judge Crawley, which 
he did in a warm and eloquent 
speech, July the 6th, l641. This 
speech was so highly applauded, 
that twenty thousand of them were 
sold in one day. In 16^2 he 
was one of the commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Parliament to pre- 
sent their propositions of peace to 
the King at Oxford. In l643 he 
was deeply engaged in a design 
to reduce die city of London and 
the Tower to the* service of the 
King, for which he was tried and 
condemned, together with Mr. 
Tomkyns, his brother-in-law, and 
Mr.Challoner. The two latter suf- 
fered death, but Mr. Waller ob- 
tained a reprieve ; he was, how- 
ever, sentenced to suffer a year's 
imprisonment, and to pay a fine 
of ten thousand pounds. After 
this, he became particularly at- 
tached to Oliver Cromwell, upon 
whom he wrote a very handsome 
panegyric. He also composed a 
noble poem on the death of that 
great man. ' 

At the Restoration be was treat- 
ed with much civility by Charles IL 
who always made him one of the 
party in his diversions at the 
Duke of Buckingham's and other 
places. He sat in several Far- 
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Ifaments after the Restoration, 
continued in the full vigour of 
his genius to the end of his life, 
and his natural vivacity made his 
company agreeable to the hat. 
tie died of a dropsy, October the 
1st, 1637^ and was interred in the 
churchyard of Beaconsfield, where 
a monument is erected to his me- 
mory. He was looked upon as the 
most elegant and harmonious ver- 
sifier of his time, and a great re- 
liuer of the English language. His 
dramatic pieces are, 

1. Pxmpey the Great, T, 4to. 
1664. 

2. The Maid*s Tragedy. Altered 
from Fletcher. 8vo. 169O. 

Wallis, Dr. George, a phy- 
sician, editor of Sydenham's Works, 
and of the third edition of Mo- 
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our late poet Mr. Gray, with 
whom, in the years 1739, 1/40, 
and 1741, lie made the tour of 
France and Italy. He w^as chosea 
member for Callington in Corn- 
wall, in the Parliament which met 
on June 25, 1741 ; for Castle 
Rising, in Norfolk, in 1747; an<l 
for King's Lynn in 1754 and 170^1* 
at the end of which session he de- 
clined all further parliamentary 
business. He was Usher of His 
Majesty's Exchequer, Comptroller 
of the Pipe, and Clerk of the 
Estreats in the Exchequer 5 all 
which posts he held till his death, 
which happened March 2, I7P7* 
He was author of numerous pub- 
lications} the most distinguished 
of which are, A Catalogue of Royal 
and Nolle Authors, 1758; Anec- 



therby*s Dictionary, was born at dotes of Painting in England, iy&l; 

York in 1 740. Besides the above, and A Catalogue of Engravers of 

he published several other medical England, 1763. His Lordship's 

treatises, particularly The Art of Works have been collected and 

preventing Diseases and restoring published in 5 vols. 4to. 17983 ia- 

Health, He was a poet also and eluding, 



a satirist. In 1773 he published, 
in 4to. The Juveniliad, a satire 5 
and m 1774, Perjury, a poem. 
During his resider\ce at York, he 
brought on the stage there two 
dramatic pieces, viz. 

1. The Mercantile Lovers, Dr. 
Sat. 8vQ. 1775. 

2. Alexander and Statira, Mock 
Trag. 

He died in Red Lion Square, 
London, Jan. 30, 1802. 



1 . The Mysterious Mother, T. 
first printed at his own private press 
at Strawberry Hill, 8vo. 176S. 

2. Nature will prevail. Dram. 
Prov. J 778. 

He has been supposed by some 
to have been the author of, 

3. The Fashionable Friends, C. 
8vo. 1802. 

but there is 00 other foundation 
for the conjecture, than that the 
piece was found among his papers 



Walpole, Horace, Eakl of after his decease. 

Ohfobd, was the youngest son of Walwyn, B. This gentleman 

the celebrated minister Sir Robert was born in Worcestershire in 1750, 

Walpole, afterwards Earl of Or- His father was a leather-seller in 

ford, by his first wife Catjieriue the Borough, and he himself was 

Shorter; and was born about the bred to the same profession; but 

year 1717' He received the early was nmch addicted to study at 

part of his education at Eton, every hour that he could steal 

which he finished at King's Col- from business. Having, however, 

lege, Cambridge. At Eton he married a lady with two thousaJid 

became intimately acquainted with pounds, he went iiUo business fur 
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kitnself in a wholesale warehouse to excel. He wrote two dramatic 

in Walling Street. In this under- pieces, viz. 
taking he suftered innumerable 1. The Preceptor, Com. 
losses, and was employed by his 2. The Rival Lovers. F. 

father to transact busmess for him both printed in 8vo. 1777* 
in Ireland. He here bought and Ward, Edward (familiarly 

fitted out a sloop, and in his first called Ned fVardj, was a man 

voyage was wrecked, and thrown of low extraction, born inOxford- 

a stranger and an outcast on the shire about the year 1667, and al- 

northern shore of Ireland. On most destitute of education. He 

his arrival in London, he found was an imitator of the famous 

himself destitute of any other de- Butler, and wrote several bur- 

pendence, for the support of his lesque poems, in which he aimed 

wife and family, than an annuity at the same kind of humour which 

of forty pounds. In this predica- has so remarkably distinguished 

xnent he commenced author, and- JHfudibras, ** Of late years," says 

was engaged as one of the critics Mr. Jacob, '' he has kept a public- 

in Dr. Kenrick*s London Review, ** house in the city, but in a genteel 

He has also written a variety of *' way." Ward was, in his own 

essays in the public prints ; Lon* droll manner, a violent antagonist 

don, B. satire, about 1781} and to the Whigs, and, in consequence 

two dramatic pieces, viz. of this, drew to his house such 

1. Chit Chat, Int. 8vo. 17SI. people as had a mind to indulge 

2. Matrimonicd Breakfast, 8vo. their spleen against the Govern- 
N. D. ment. He was thought to be a 

Wandesforo, Osborne Std- man of strong natural parts, and 
NET. Of this author we can learn possessed a very agreeable plea- 
nothing. He produced one play, santry of temper. Ward was much 
called aflfronted when he read Mr. Jacob's 

Fatal Love 5 or. The Degenerate account, in which he mentions his 

Brother, T. 8vo. 173O. keeping a public-house in the city; 

Wapul, GeoroEj wrote one and, in a book, called Apollo's 

play, called Maggot, declared this account to 

Tide tarrieth for no Man, C. be a great falsity j protesting, that 

£. L. 4to. 1576., his public-house was not in the 

Warboys, Thomas. This gen- city, but in Moorfields ! Oldys 
tleman was brought up in the says, he lived a while in Gray's 
counting-house of Sir Robert Lad- Inn, and for some years latterly 
broke, and was contemporary there kept a public-house in Moorfields, 
with the celebrated Mr. Powell, then in Clerkenwell, and lastly 9. 
Imbibing the same fondness for punch-house in Fulwood's Rents^ 
theatrical amusements, he deter- within one door of Gray's Inn, 
mined to try his abilities as an where he would entertain any corn- 
actor, and made his appearance at pany, who invited him, with many 
Covent Garden theatre in the year storiesf and adventures of the poets 
1770, in the character of Posthu- and authors that he had acquaint- 
mus* His success in this attempt ance with. In this situation he 
was very small ; and he liad the died June 20, 1731, and was bu- 
prud^nce to relinquish a profes- ried the 27th of the same month 
sioo in which he was i2ot qualified io St. Pancras churchyard, with 
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one mourning coach for his wife School, Christmas 1756* Folio, 

and daughter to attend his hearse, 1/57. 

as himself had directed in his po- Warner, Richard. Thiswor- 

etical will, which was written by thy man was the son of a banker, 

him June 24, 1725. This will was who is somewhere mentioned by 

printed in Appleby's /oarjwz/, Sept. Addison or Steele, as having al- 

28, 1731. Ward is most distin- ways worn black leather garters 

guished by his well-known London buckled under the knee, a custom 

Spy ; but he wrote also, most religiously observed by out* 

1. The Humours of a Coffee^ author, who in no other instance 
house. Com. as it is daily acted at affected singularity. He was pos- 
most of the Coffee-houses in Lon-* sessed of a genteel fortune, and 
don. 8vo. 1709. resided in an ancient family-seat, 

2. The Prisoners* Opera. 8vo. with an extensive garden belonging 
1730. to it, on Woodford Green, in £s- 
besides the following, which scarce* sex. He was esteemed to be a 
ly deserve the appellation of dra- sound scholar, and a botanist of no 
matic pieces : common skill and experience. He 

3. Honesty in Distress. T. 8vo. published ati ingenious tract, en- 
1705. titled. Plants IFoodfordienses, Svo. 

4. A Musical Entertainment, and A Letter to David Garrick, 
Svo. 171s. Esq. concerning a Glossary to the 

5. The Dancing Devils. F. Svo. Plays of Shakspeare, kc.S\o.l706, 
1724. Indeed, he had been long making 

Ward, Henry, a comedian in collections for a new edition of 

the York company, who published, that author ; but on Mr. Steevens*s 

1. The Happy lAwers', ot. The advertisement of his design to en- 
Beau metamorphosed. Op. Svo. g^ge in the same task on a dif- 
1736. ^rent plan, he desisted from the 

2. The Petticoat Plotter ; or, pursuit of his own. In his youth 
More Ways tJian one fw a Wife, he had been remarkably ^nd of 
Farce. dancing j nor till his rage for that 

3. The Widow's Wish} or. An diversion subsided, did he convert 
Equipage of Lovers, F. the largest room in his house into 

4. The Vintner Trick'd. 'B^. Svo. a library. To the last hour of his 
N. D. life, however, he was employed 

All these were printed together on the Glossary already mentioned, 

in Svo. 1746. which, since the appearance of our 

Ward, W. was author of, great dramatic writer's plays, in 

1. The Gentle Shepherd. Past, ten vols. Svo. \77^» niay be re- 
Com. Svo. 17S5. garded as a work of supererogation. 

2. The Billet Master. Svo. 1 787. At his death, which happened on 
WARDE,WiLLiAM,wasa school- the 1 Ub of April 17?5, he be^ 

roaster at Beverly, in Yorkshire, queathed all his valuable books to 

He published several pieces on Wadham College, Oxford, where 

grammar and on husbandry, and he received his education 5 and^ if 

one dramatic performance, called we are not misinfo^'med, he left to 

The Prologue, Interludes, and the same society a small annual 

Epilogue to the Heautontimorou^ stipend to maintain a botanical lec« 

fuenos of Terence, acted at Beverly ture. He takes hii place in this 

VOL. I. 3 b 
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work as the translator of all such ** ordinary degree, as I think will 

comedies of Plautus as the late '* eminently appear in the ensoing 

Mr. Thornton did not live to finish^ " episode (of Ar gentile and Curan, 

viz. ** printed also in Percy's Reiirjues, 

1. The Captives. " vol. ii. p. 238) ; a tale Hill of 

2. The Twin Brothers, '* beautiful incidents, in the ro- 

3. The Discovery. *" mantic taste, extremely affect- 

4. The Apparition, ** ing, rich in ornament^ wonder- 

5. The Client, *' fully various in style, and, iri 
Q, Conjugal Fidelity* '* short, one of the most beautiful 

7. The Casket. *' pastorals I ever met with." — 

8. The Parasite. IMuses* UbratyySvoAySS.'] ^To 

9. The Churl. •* hia merit (says Dr. Percy) no- 
lo. The Carthaginian. *' thing can be objected, unless, 

11. The Courtezans. "perhaps, an affected quaintness 

12. The Persian. ^ in some of his expressions, and 

13. The AsS' Dealer, *' an indelicacy in some of hi« 

14. The Lots. " ** pastoral images." 
Warner, William, was, ac- He was also the author of Sy- 

cording to Wood, a Warwickshire rtnx j or, A seaven-told Historie, 

roan, and educated at Magdalen handled with Farietie of pleasant 

Hall, Oxford. In the latter part and profitable, loth commical and 

of his life he is said to have been tragically Argument; 4t0. 1597: 

retained in the service of Henry and is supposed to be the translator 

Cary, Lord Hunsdon, in whose of 

neighbourhood at Am well he died. Menachmi, C. 4to. 1595» 
The following account of his death Warren, Mrs. M. This lady 

is extracted from the parish regis- is an American, and author of the 

ter of that place: ** 16O8-9, Mas- two following plays, printed in a 

** ter William Warner, a man of collection of Poems, dramatic and 

*' good yeares and of honest repu- miscellaneous^ at Boston, 12mo. 

" tation 5 by his profession an 1790 : 
*^ atturnye at the Common Plese, I. The Sack of Rome. T. 
" author oi Alllon's England-, di- 2. The Ladies of Castile. Tv 
*' inge suddeijly in the nyght in Warwick, the Rbv. Thomas, 

*' his bcdde, witbont any former LL. B. To this person we havt 

*' complaynt or sicknesse, on heard ascribed 
" Thursday nyght, beinge the 9th Edunj. D. P. 8vo. 1784. 
•' daye of March, and was buried Wase, Christopher. This 

" the Saturday following, and lyeth gentleman was educated at Eton, 

" in the church at the upper end, and in 1645 succeeded to King's 

*' under the stone of Gwalter College, Cambridge,where he took 

♦' Slades." Mrs. Cooper says, he the degree of bachelor of arts; but 

was only unhappy in the choice of afterwards removed to Oxford, 

his subject and measure of his and was appointed superior bedel 

verse. " Hii poom fAlUori s Eng* inlaw. He was some time master 

** land) is an epitome of the Bri- of Tunbridge school, and trans- 

•* tish history, and u'ritten with la ted several books from the Greek 

*' great learning, sense, and spirit, and Latin. He ako compiled some 

** Jq spxne places fin« to aa e^tra- t^hoqlrbooks^ and died about th'^ 
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year l€go. He translated from 
Sophocles 

Etectra. T. 8vo. iQAQ. 

Watkins, William, wrote 

The Fall of Carthage. T. 8vo. 
1802. 

Watson^ Geobgb, a barrister^ 
wrote 
' England Preserved. H. P. 8vo. 

and afterwards obtained^ we think, 
tome legal preferment in India. 

Watson, John, was born at 
Bengeworth, in the county of Wor- 
cester. In the year I55g he was 
made master of the hospital of St: 
Cross. He was also prebendary, 
dean, and at last bishop of Win- 
chester. He was consecrated Sep- 
tember 18, 1580, and died the 
23d of January 1583, at the age 
of 63 years. Meres speaks of the 
play by our author, after mention- 
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2. Orpheus and EuriSce. D.t!« 
8vo. 17J8. 

3. Perseus and Andromeda, 8vo* 
1 728'. 

A. The Judgment of Paris. 1732. 

fie also wrote several judicious 
books, which show that a head waa 
not wanting to his heels, viz. 

A Histmy of the Mimes and 
Pantomimes of the Ancients. 

The Art of Dancing, with a Trea* 
tise on Action and Gesture. 

He was the first restorer of pan- 
tomimes, after tlie aucient manner, 
without speaking. 

Webster, John, was clerk 
of St. Andrew, Holborn, and a 
member of the Merchant Taylors' 
company. He was accounted a 
tolerable poet, and was well esteem« 
ed by his contemporary authors^ 
particularly Dekker, Marston, and 
Rowley, with whom he wrote in 



ed, as able to abide the test of conjunction. His plays are. 



Aristotle's precepts and Euripides's 
examples. From a passage in As- 
cham's Scolemaster it appears to 
have been written in Latin, and 
Dot published. It was called 

Absalon. T. * 

Watbun, William, was au- 
thor of 

Granhy enticed from Elysium, 
CO. 8vo. N.D. [about 1782.] 

Wayer, William, was the re- 
puted author of, 

1. Tome Tylere and his Wife. 
Int. 4to. 1598; 4to. l()6l. 

2. The Try all of Chevalry. 4to. 
1605. 

Weaver, John. This person 
was a celebrated dancing-master, 
who made his chief residence at 
Shrewsbury. Ke differed from 
most of his profession, not altoge- 
ther depending upon his heels. He 
Wrote, or invented, several pieces^ 
called dramatic pantomimes : 

1. The Loves of Mars and Venus. 
Bvo. 1717. 



1. The White Devils or. The 
Tragedie of P, Giordano Ursini, 
Luke ofBrachiano j tvith the Life 
and Death of Vittoria Corombona, 
the famous Venetian Courtezan^ 
4to. 1612. 

2. The Deuits Law-case ; or. 
When Women go to Law, the Devil 
is full of Business. Tragi-Com. 
4to. 1623. 

3. The Dutchess of Malfey. T. 
4to. 1623. 

4. Appius and Virginia. T. 4to.' 
1654. 

5. The Thracian Wonder. Co- 
mical History. 4 to. 166I. 

6. A Cure for a Cuckold. C. 
4to. 1661. 

Webster likewise wrote the Pa^ 
geant of J 624. See Vol. III. 
p. 118. 

He also assisted Dekker in writ- 
ing 

WyaCs History. 4to. 1 607. 

Weddell, f was a jour- 

neyman printer in the service of 
3b2 
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Mr. Richardson^ author of Pamela, 
Arc. during the time The Free 
Briton was printed. In this pa- 
per he is said to have written all 
the letters signed Algernon Sydney. 
He is also the author of, 

1. The aty Farce, 8vo. IJZJ. 

2. Inkle and Yarico, T. 8vo. 
1742. 

Weekes, James £yre^ was 
author of, 

1, Orpheus and Euridice. M. 
12mo. 1743. 

2. Solomon's Temple* Oratorio. 
N.D. 

Wbeks^ James Ayrb. But 
^ that the first and third of these 
names vary in the orthography, 
we should be led to suppose this 
person a near relation of the fore- 
going. He has, however, pro- 
duced one drama, called 

The Prude. C. 12mo. 1791. 
Welsted, Leonard. This 
getitleman was descended from a 
Tery good family in ,Leicestershire, 
and his maternal grandfather was 
Mr. Staveley, author of The Roman 
Horseleech. He received the ru- 
diments of his education in West- 
minster school. In a piece, said, 
but falsely, to have been written 
by Mr. Welsted, called The Cha- 
racters of the Times, printed in 
8vo. 1 728, he is made to say of 
himself, that *f he had, in his 
" youth, raised so great expecta- 
♦' tions of his future genius, that 
" there was a kind of struggle 
*' between the two universities, 
" which should have the honour 
*' of his education -, to compound 
" this, he civilly became a mera- 
'* ber of both, and, after having 
•* passed some time at the one, he 
*' removed to the other. From 
** thence he returned to town, 
• *' where he became the darling 
*' ex^ect;atioQ ^ ijil Uie politic 
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*' writers, whose encouragemesl 
'* he acknowledged in his occa- 
" sional poems, in a manner that 
** will make no small part of the 
'* fame of his protectors. It also 
" appears from his works, that be 
'* was happy in the patronage of 
" the most illustrious characters of 
" the present age. Encouraged 
*^ by such a combination in his 
" favour, he published a book of 
** poems, some in the Ovidian^ 
" some in the Horatian manner j 
" in both which the most exquisitt 
" judges pronounced he even ri- 
*' vailed his masters. His love- 
** verses have rescued that, way of 
'* writing from contempt. In his 
** translations he has given us the 
*' y&ry soul and spirit of his au- 
'* thors. His odes, his epistles, 
*' his verses, his love-tales, all are 
the most perfect things in aQ 
poetry.** If this pleasant repr&» 
sentation of pur author*s abilities 
were just, it would seem no won- 
der, if the two universities should 
strive with each other for the ho- 
nour of his education -, but it is 
certain the world has not coincided 
with this opinion. Oar author, 
however, does not appear to havte 
been a mean poet 3 he had cer- 
tainly, from nature, a good ge- 
nius J but, after he came to town, 
he became a votary to pleasure; 
and the applauses of his friends, 
which taught him to overvalue hk 
talents, perhaps slackened his di- 
ligence, and, by making him trust 
solely to nature, slight the a^i&t- 
ance of art. 

In the year 17 18 he wrote Tiu 
Triumvirate, or a letter in verse 
from Palemon to Celia from Bath, 
which was meant as a satire against 
Mr. Pope. He wrote several other 
occasional pieces against this gen- 
tleman, who^ in recompensQ^c^bis 
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aomtty, has mentioned him in his ters, &c. This profession he soost 

Dunciad, in a parody upon Den- quitted, a prospect of advancing 

ham's Cooper's Hill, as follows : himself being presented to him of 

a nature more agreeable to hia 

"Flow, Welsted^,^ flow, like thine in- ^ig^es. A number of young gen- 

« Though tt'ale, not ripe, though thin, ^^^l^^" .^^^^ to be elected from the 
yet never clear ; universities, and at the expense or 
** So sweetly mawkish, and so smoothly Government taught foreign Ian- 
dull, guages, and then sent to the Se- 
" ""^^tho "h^ot Mr* ^""^ ^"^*™»"5' cretaries' office to be initiated into 
oug no u . business, and trained there for 

Mr. Welsted, when he was young, public service, as envoys, ambas- 

had a place in the Secretary of sadors, &c. On this plan being 

State's office, and married a daugh- adopted, Mr. West was one of 

ter of Mr. Henry Purcell, who those fixed upon j and, on his first 

died in 1724. His second wife, introduction into the office, was 

>vho survived him, was sister of treated with great kindness by Lord 

SirHovendenWalker,andDr.Wal- Townshend, who expressed the 

ker, the defender of Londonderry, strongest inclination to serve him ; 

who was killed at the battle of the but his uncle. Lord Cobham, being 

Boyne. a strenuousopposer of Government,^ 

He was in general in good cir- he soon found that he should stand 

cumstances, having a place in the no chance of preferment. He 

office of ordnance, and a house in therefore quitted the office, and at 

the Tower of London, where he the same time all views of making 

died about August 1747. His only his fortune 5 being dissuaded by 

dramatic piece is his uncle from going to the Tem- 

The Dissembled Wanton -y or, My pie, where he had been entered 

Son get Money, C. 8vo. 1726. with a design of studying the law, 

A complete edition of his works as the last resource after his disap- 

was collected, and illustrated with pointments. 
notes, by Mr^ Nichols, in one vol. Soon after he married the daiigh- 

8vo. 1787. (er of Mr. Bartlett, and retired to 

West, Gilbert. This excel- Wickham in Kent, where he lived 
lent writer and worthy man was a tranquil, domestic life, univer- 
sonoftheRev.Dr.West,by a sister sally esteemed and loved by his 
of Lord Cobham. He was born friends, who frequently visited him 
in 1706, educated at Winchester in his retreat. Among those with 
and Eton schools, from the latter whom he was most intimate, 
of which he removed to the uni- was the great Earl of Chatham, 
versity of Oxford, where he be- This gentleman, on a vacancy 
caraeoneof the students of Christ- which happened whilst he was 
church College. Being of a stu- paymaster, appointed Mr. West 
dious and grave turn, he was in- treasurer of Chelsea Hospital, a 
clined to go into the church j but place in his gift. He had in May 
was persuaded to abandon that pur- J 729, in consequence of a school- 
suit by his uncle Lord Cobham, friendship with one of the Duke 
who gave him a cornetcy in his of Devonshire's sons, been nomi- 
Qjvn, regiment, exempting him at nated a clerk extraordinary of the 
the same time from country cjuar- privy -council j but received no ad- 

3 Bd 
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vantage from his appointment until first entrance into life ; The Mih 

April 1752, when, by right of sue- ther, and various other poems; 

cession, he filled the vacancy made she has published four dramatic 

by the decease of one of the clerks pieces -, neither of which, however, 

in ordinary. has appeared on the stage, viz. 

In the year 1747 he published i. Edmund, Tr. 8vo. 179I, 

a very learned and valuable work 1805. 

on the subject of tlie Resurrection ) 2. Jdela. T. 8vo. 1799« 

in which, with great ability, he 3. Hotv wiUit end? C. • 8vo. 

refuted the objections and cavils of 1799- 

some infidel writers. As a testi- 4. The Minstrel, T. 8vo.l805. 

mony of the favourable opinion West, Rev. Matthew, vicar 

which was entertained of this per- of the Union of Clane, is the au- 

formance, the university of Ox- thor of, 

ford created him a doctor of laws 1. Ethelinda. T. 12mo. 1769' 

by diploma, March 30, 1748. 2. Ptzarro, T. 12mo. 1799. 

About the year 1755 he lost his 3. Female Heroism, A Tragedy, 

son at the age of twenty years, in five act^, founded on the revo- 

and did not long survive him. He lutionary events that occurred in 

died on the 2()th day of March France in the summer and autuoon 

1756. of 17.93. 8vo. 1803. 

His works bear testimony of his This gentleman informs the 

worth and learning, and the Sen- reader, in an advertisement pre- 

timents of his friends sufficiently fixed to this play, that he began 

show the virtues of his heart, it in December 1793> and had 

Besides his book on the Resurrec- made considerable progress in it 5 

tion, already mentioned, he trans- when he learned that he had been 

lated Pindar, and also publish- anticipated by an English writer, 

ed several poetical performances, Mr. Eyre, whose play, under the 

among which are the following title of The Maid of Normandy, 

dramas : was represented in the Dublin thc- 

1. The Institution of the Order of atre. He immediately discontinued 
the Garte7\ J), P. 4to. 1742. it; but, on a perusal of Mr.Eyre*s 

2. Jphigenia in Tanris, T. performance, he observes, he found 

3. The Triumphs of the Gout, it not only defective in form (con^ 
Mock Trag. sisting only of four acts), but also 

The two last were printed in censurable in otl>er respects 5 and 

4to. 1749, with the translation of therefore resumed it. He accuses 

Pindar. Mr. Eyre of having taken un-r 

West, Mrs. Jane. This lady, warrantable liberties with the cha- 

Avho is an ornament to the literary racter of Charlotte Corde, in as- 

history of the times, is the wife cribing her assassination of Marat 

of a very respectable farmer in to the influence of private resent* 

Northamptonshire. Besides some ment ; observing, that it was the 

admirable novels j as, A Gossip's result of public, though mistaken, 

Siory,^ Tale of the Times, 9ndTlie zeal. Mr. West has succeeded 

Refusal ; Letters addressed to a well in the delineation of the 

young Lady, on the duties and leading- characters of the time; 

characters of women. Letters ad- and the language of his piece is 

dressed to a, young Man^ on his bold and energetic* 
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West, Richard. This gen- His sister was an actress and singer; 

tieman was a member of one of the and for her benefit he made his 

Temples, and married the daugh- first appearance, on any stage, at 

ter of Bishop Burnet, He was Covent Garden, in the character , 

appointed King's counsel the 24th of Ralph (^Maid of the Mill)', 

of October 1717 ; and in the year when the low comic humour that 

1725 advanced to the office of he discovered in the part procured 

lord chancellor of Ireland. This him an engagement ; and he soon 

high post he did not long enjoy, established his reputation as a co- 

but died the 3d of December 1726, median by his whimsical, but just, 

in circumstances not adequate to the representation of the characters of 

diornity which he had (K^ssessed. Frenchmen and Jews. He con- 

[He left one son, a very promising tinned at Covent Garden till l7Sg, 

young gentleman, who died on when he undertook the manage- 

the 1st of June 1742, and who is nient of the Royalty Theatre ; but 

sufficiently known to the public having derived neither fame nor 

by his friendship with Mr. Gray.] profit from this undertaking, he 

Our author, the chancellor, be- procured' an engagement atDrury 

sides some papers in The Free" Lane. For several summer sea- 

ihinker, wrote A Discourse con- sons he performed at the Hay- 

cerning Treasons and Bills of At- market. He was the original Jew 

tainder, 1714; and An Inquiry in The Young Quaker, and by his 

inio the Manner of creating Peers, performanceof it contributed much 

1719' He also wrote to the success of the piece. He 

Hecuba. T. 4to. I726. is considered as the inventor of the 

Weston, Ferdinand Fuller- following pantomimes : 
TON, is author of, 1. The Gnome. 1788. N. P. 

l.TheBaronsofEllenhergh. T. 2. The Magic Cavern. 8vo. 
Svo. 1808. 1785. 

2. St. Aulert. T. Svo. 1808. Whallet, the Rev. Thomas 

See Dramatic Appellant, in Sedgwick, is author of several 
Vol. II. poems, and of 

Weston, John, wrote a play. The Castle of Monlval. T. Svo. 
called 1799. 

The Amazon Queen; or. The Wharton, Anne, a ladyemi- 
^mours of Thalestris to Alexander nent for her poetical talents in the 
the Great. Tragi-Com. 4to. I667. reign of King Charles II. She 

Wetherby, James, belonged was the daughter and coheiress of 
to the revenue at Bristol, and Sir Henry Lee, of Ditchley, in 
wrote Oxfordshire, who, dying without 

Pcail the Spanish Shaiper. F. a son, left his estate to be divided 
Svo. 1730. between this lady and her sister, 

Wevbr, Robert, the author of the Countess of Abingdon, whose 
one dramatic piece, called memory Mr. Dryden has celebrated 

Lusty Juventus. Int. 4to. B. L. in a funeral panegyric, entitled 
N. D. Eleanora. She was the first wife 

Wewitzer, Ralph, a favour- of Thomas, afterwards Marques 
ite actor in the Drury Lane com- of Wharton, by whom she had, 
panyj is supposed to be a native of no issue. She wrote many poems, 
JLipodon, and ^as bred a jeweller, printed In Drvden*s an4 Ifichols's 

3b4 
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Collections. The mother of John 
Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, was 
aunt to this lady j for. which rea» 
son, Mr. Waller says, they were 
allied in genius and in blood. She 
died at Adderbury, October the 
29th, 1685, and was buried at 
Winchenden the 10th of November 
following. 

From a caveat entered on tlie 
book of the Stationers* Company, 
it appears, that she wrote a play, 
which has never been printed, 
called 

Love's Martyr \ or, Witt above 
Crownes, 

Wharton, Philip Duke op. 
This eccentric nobleman, who 
made himself as remarkable by his 
vices as by his abilities, was the 
only son of Ihomas Marquis of 
Wharton. He was born in the 
year 1699, and at the age of 
hardly sixteen years, united him- 
self in marriage with a daughter 
of Major- general Holmes; a match 
which affected his father so much 
as to contribute in a great measure 
to his death. In the beginning of 
the year 1 7 16 he set out upon his 
travels; but, conceiving a dislike 
to his governor, he abruptly left 
him at Geneva, and went to Lyons, 
where an unaccountable whim in- 
duced him to write a letter to the 
Pretender, then at Avignon, where- 
with he sent a present of a very 
fine stone-horse. These overtures 
were favourably received, and fee 
was invited to the Chevalier'^s 
court, treated with great respect, 
and had the title of Duke of 
Northumberland conferred upon 
him. He stayed, however, there 
but one day, and then went to 
Paris, where he visited the Queen- 
dowager, widow of James the Se- 
cond, then living. From thence 
, he returned to England, and af- 
terwards pass^ over tp Ireland^ 



in which kingdom he wa§ per- 
mitted to take his seat in the 
House of Peers, though underage. 
At this juncture he supported the 
measures of Government ; but in 
a short time changed sides again, 
and took part with the opposition, 
to whom he rendered himself ex- 
tremely serviceable, both by his 
pen and his speeches. In this 
course he continued some years, 
and at the same time indulged 
himself in every species of ex- 
travagance, to so high a pitch, that 
he encumbered his estate without 
a prospect of relieving himself 
from the difficulties in which he 
was involved. This situation made 
it necessary for him to quit the 
kingdom on a principle of eco- 
nomy ; but so little did he attend 
to any rules of prudence, that he 
immediately went to Vienna, and 
from thence through Spain, in 
both kingdoms ati'ording sufficient 
proofs of his enmity to the Bruns- 
wick line. On his arrival at Ma- 
drid, he was ser^'ed with an order 
under the privy- seal, commanding 
his return home. This he treated 
with the utmost confempt, and 
from that lime he appears to have 
abandoned all thoughts of seeing 
his native country. 

Whilst he was ramblinsc abroad 
in this manner, his Dutchess died 
in England, on the 14th of April 
1726; and he soon afterwards 
married Mademoiselle Obern, one 
of the maids of honour to the 
Queen of Spain. After the 
lemnization of his marriage, 
spent some time at Rome, 
cepted of a blue garter from the 
Pretender, and assumed the title 
of Duke of Northumberland. His 
excesses soon disgusted the Ita- 
lians; and he embarked from Rome 
for Barcelona, where hearing that 
the siege of Gibraltar was begua. 



so- 

he 
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by the Spaniards, he went to the Fleet^^ood, recorder of Loudon, it 
enemy's camp, and acted as a vo- is probable that he was of a good 
lunteer against his countrymen, family. It appears that he first 
For this fact, a bill of indictment tried his fortune at court, where 
was preferred against him for high he consumed his patrimony in 
treason, ^nd his resources from fruitless expectation of preferment, 
England were instantly cut off. Being now destitute of subsistence. 
He continued, however, sullenly he commenced soldier and served 
to refuse making any overtures to abroad, though in what capacitj 
reinstate himself, which he might is unknown. Such, however, was 
easily have accomplished by the his gallant behaviour, that his ser- 
slightest concession. The remainder vices were rewarded with addi- 
of his life was passed in the same tional pay. He returned from the 
ignominious and disgraceful man- wars with honour, but with little 
ner the former had been. Pro- profit j and his prospect of ad- 
fligate, poor, and abandoned, he vancement was so small, that he 
suffered at' times all the miseries of determined to convert his sword 
want and contempt. At length an into a ploughshare. He therefore 
afironc of a particular kind roused turned farmer, and being unsuc- 
his resentment, and awakened him cessful in that undertaking, as 
to a sense of the deplorable state most gentlemen are, was under 
to which he had reduced himself, the necessity of applying to the 
Unable to revenge the insult, or generosity of his friends. This he 
to bear up against it, he smik un- found to be " a broken reed, and 
der his accumulated distresses, and '' worse than common beggary of 
fell into a decline. He died the *' charity from strangers. Now 
3 1st day of May l/Sl, at the "craft accosted him in his sleep, 
Bernardine convent at Tarragona, '* and tempted him with the pro- 
and was interred the next day by " posals of several professions; but 
the monks, in the same manner *' for the knavery or slavery of 
they bury those of their own order. " them, he rejected all : his mu- 
Mr. Pope's character of this un- " nifipence constrained him to 
happy man, in his Moral Essat/s, *' love money, and his magnani- 
Episile I. is too well known to '* mity to Aa/^ all the ways of get- 
need repeating. *' ting it." At last he resolved 

Amongst other extravagancies, to seek his fortune at sea, and 

the Duke of Wharton once began accordingly embarked with Sir 

a tragedy, to which Lady Mary Humphrey Gilbert, in the expedi- 

Wortley Montague wrote an epi- tion to Newfoundland, which was 

logue, which is published among rendered unsuccessful by an en- 

her Poems. The subject of this gagement with the Spanish fleet, 

piece was. From this period, Mr. Whetstone 

Mary, Queen of Scots, seems to have depended entirely 

No part of it> however, is said to on his pen for subsistence. Where 

be existing, but four lines. See or when he died we are totally 

Vol. III. p. 24. ignorant. He was the author of 

Whetstone, George, is an Promos and Cassandra, C. 4to. 

author of whom very little is 15/8. 

known. From the circumstance Whincop, Thomas. Thisgen- 

^f his being a kinsman to Serjeant tleman appears to have been a 
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fellowship by the parliamentary 
visitors, and suffered most of the 
hardships which the loyalists ex- 
perienced. On the King's resto- 
ration, he was among the few 
who were not neglected, being 
made bishop of Londonderry, 
where he was much respected for 
his public spirit, religious conver- 
sation, and exemplary piety. He 
was author of, 

J , The Hospital of Lovers ; or, 
Lcyve's HospitaL Com. 1636. N.P. 

2. Hermophus. C. Latin. N.P. 

Wilder, James, bred a painter, 
was an actor some time at Drury 
Lane Theatre, but afterwards in 
Dublin. He took leave of the 
*tage, during Mr. Daly*s manage- 
ment, in 178S, and had since then 
ft situation in Somerset House, 
which, it is possible, he may still 
retain. He is the author of one 
musical piece, entitled 

The Gentleman Gardener* B. O. 
12mo. 1751. 

WiLKiNs, Gborge. Thisau^ 
thor wrote a play, called 

The Miseries of inforced Alar" 
ftage, 4to. 1607. D. C. 

Wilkinson, Richard, the 
author of one play, called 

Vice Reclaimed 'y or. The Pas^ 
sionate Mistress, C. 4to. 1703. 
This was afterwards republished, 
under the new title of 
, The Quaker's Wedding, l2mo. 
1723. 

. WiLLAN, Leonard, wrote a 
pastoral, called 

Astrea 5 or. True Love's Mirrour. 
$vO. 1651. 

Willet, Thomas. This au- 
thor was, and may probably be 
still, a hardware-man at Chelms- 
ford, in Essex. He is the author 
ef one piece, entitled 

Buxom Joan, Burl. 4to. 1778. 
. Williams, Anna. This is an 
iuthorees, who, under the disad- 



vantage df a loss of her eyesight, 
cultivated letters with some suc- 
cess. She resided under the roof 
of that constant patron of the on*' 
fortunate> Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
A volume of Miscellanies, written 
by herself and her friends, was 
printed in 4to. in I766, in which 
is contained 

T^ie Uninhahited Island, Dr. 
translated from Metastasio. It 
has, however, been asserted^ that 
this piece, though passing under 
Mrs* Williams's name, was really 
the production of Mr, Hoole. 
Mrs. Williams died Sept. 1783. 

William s, John, is only known 
as the author of one play, called 

Richmond Wells ; or. Good Luck 
at Last. C. 12roo. 1723. 
. Williams, John, wrote, 

1. The Indian Chief, Mus. Ent. 
N.P. 

2. The Unfortunate Beau. C. 
1784. N. P. 

Williams, John . (alias An- 
tony Pasquin), must be registered 
as author of 

The Royal Academidam. F. 
8vo. [1786.] 

Williams, Joseph, was the 
author of a play, which was never 
printed, called 

Have at all ; or. The Midnight 
Adventures, C. Acted May 1694. 

Williamson, , an actor, 

we think, for some years at- 
tached to the Haymarket com- 
pany, wrote 

The Lawyer. Com. 1783. N.P. 

WiLMOT, John, Earl of Ro- 
chester, was son to the famous 
Henry Lord Wilmot (afterwards 
Earl of Rochester), who was so 
very instrumental in the preserva- 
tion of Charles II. in his flight 
from Worcester, where he was 
defeated by Cromwell. The me- 
morable wit, who is the subject of 
this article, was born April 10, 1 648, 
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and. was educated first at Burford 
free-school 5 from whence, in 
1659, he was admitted a noble- 
man of Wadbam College, in Ox- 
ford. He afterwards travelled into 
France and Italy 5 and, at his re- 
turn, he frequented the debauched 
court of Charles II. where his 
natural propensities to vice were 
not likely to be curbed or cured. 
Here he was first made one of the 
gentlemen of His Majesty's bed- 
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his gay associates, that they wer0 
ever contriving to engage him 
deeper and deeper in extravagance 
and intemperance, in order that 
they might be the more diverted 
by his humour. All this so en- 
tirely subdued him, that, as he 
afterwards acknowledged, he wa^ 
for five years together continually 
drunk 3 not, indeed, all the while 
under the visible effect of liquor^ 
but so inflamed in his blood, that 



chamber, and then comptroller of he was never cool enough to be 



Woodstock Park. 

In the winter of l665 he went 
to sea, under the Earl of Sand- 
wich, who commanded a fleet em- 
ployed in the war with the Dutch. 
Wilmot behaved very well in the 
attack made on the enemy in the 
port of Bergen, in Norway, and 
gained a high reputation for cou- 
rage I which he afterwards lost in 



master of himself. There were two 
principles in the natural temper 
of this lively and witty noble- 
man, which hurried him into greai 
excesses ; a violent love of sensual 
pleasure, and a disposition to ex- 
travagant mirth. The one in^ 
volved him in the grossest der 
baucheries, and the other led him 
to many odd adventures and fron 



an adventure with the Earl of lies ; some of which are related 
Mulgrave, who called him to an in the several accounts that have 



account, for some words which he 
was reported to have too freely 
spoken of the Earl. Wilmot ac- 
cepted the challenge 3 but when 
he came to the place appointed, 
he declined coming to action ; 
urging that he was so weak with a 
certain distemper, that he found 
himself unfit to fight. This un- 
lucky affair entirely ruined his 
reputation for courage, and sub- 
jected him to farther insults ; which 
will ever be the case, when once 
people know a man*6 weakness in 
this respect. His reputation for 
fvit, however, still kept him from 
totally sinking in the opinion of 
the world ; but, on the other 
hand, his excessive debaucheries 
were every day more and more 
completing the ruin of his consti- 
tution 3 and the natural vivacity 
of his imagination being still more 
inflamed with wine, made his 



been published of his life, but wf 
have no room to repeat them here. 
As to his genius, his principal 
turn seems to have been towards 
satire ; but, being in this respect 
as licentious as in every thing else, 
his satires usually degenerated*lnto 
mere libels 3 iu which he had 
so peculiar a talent of mixing his 
wit with his malice, that all his 
compositions were easily known. 
In regard to his other poems, 
which have been so usually ad- 
mired for their wit, as well as for 
their obscenity, they are too in- 
delicate to deserve any particular 
notice. It is a compliment justly 
due to the more refined taste of the 
present age, to say, that such gross 
productions no longer please, or 
can be even endured. They are, 
indeed, as a more moral bard just*- 
ly expresses it, more apt to pict out 
than to kijidle the fire. His tra*- 



compwiy so eagerly coveted hy gedy of falt^ntinian, however, and 
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ioine other pieces published by 
Tonson, show that he was not 
incapable of more serious produc- 
tions. 

By constant induigence in sen- 
luality, he entirely wore out an 
excellent constitution, before he 
was thirty years of age. In Octo- 
ber 1679, when he was slowly re- 
covering from a disease which had 
proved sufficiently powerful to 
make a serious impression on him^ 
he was visited by Bishop Burnet, 
on an intimation that such a visit 
would not be disagreeable. It is 
natural to suppose that the good 
Bishop has made the most of this 
affair. We have only his account 
of the matter 5 and, as far as that 
account may be relied upon, he 
made a perfect convert of this il- 
lustrious profligate > so that he 
■who lived the life of a libertine 
and an atheist, died the death of 
a good Christian and a sincere pe- 
nitent. How far, however, that 
penitence, which is extorted by 
aiQiction and the horrors of an 
approaching dissolution, can be 
esteemed genuine or effectual, is a 
question which it would not be 
ver/ proper to discuss in this 
place. 

Lord Rochester died July 26> 
I68O, of mere old age, before he 
had completed his thirty-third 
year ) quae worn down, so that 
nature had not strength even for 
a dying groan. He left behind 
him a son named Charles, and 
three daughters. The son died the 
year after his father 5 so the male 
line ceasing, the title. of Eari of 
Jlochester was transferred, by the 
King, to the family of Hyde, in 
the person of Laurence, a younger 
son of Edward Earl of Clarendon. 

Lord Rochester's dramatic claims 
consist only of one play, viz. 

yiukniinian. Trag. (altered from 



Beaumont and Fletcher). Aif^ 
\QS5. 

WiLMOT, Robert, a gentle- 
man of the Temple, who publish- 
ed a dramatic piece, called 

Tancredand Gisfnund, T. 4to. 
1592 5 and in Dodsley's CoUection. 
This play was not originally writ- 
ten by Wilmot, but many years 
before publication, by himself and 
a set of Templars, and was re- 
vised afterwards by him. 

Wilson, Mks. Ann, was au- 
thor of 

JephthaKs Daughter. D.P. 8vo. 
17S3. 

Wilson, Arthur, was the 
son of Richard Wilson, of Yar*^ 
mouth, in the county of Norfolk, 
gentleman. He was born in tb« 
year 15^5, and when at the age 
of nineteen was sent by his mo- 
tlier into France, where he stayed 
until 161 1. His father, who bad 
wasted his estate, and was not able 
to maintain him, placed him with 
Sir Henry Spiller, in order to be 
one of his clerks in the Exchequer 
Office 5 but having some quarrels 
with the domestics, he was dis- 
charged from that service. He 
then robbed his father, and sooa 
after became secretary to the Earl 
of Essex, whom he accompanied 
abroad in the several wars wherein 
that nobleman rendered himself 
conspicuous. He was in great fa- 
vour with his noble patron, with 
whom he continued until he was 
forced out of his service by the 
dislike which tlie second Countess 
of Essex conceived towards him. 
On this event he removed to 
Oxford, and settled at Trinity 
College. He was admitted to the 
degree of master of arts, but ap- 
pears to have been fickle witl^ 
respect to his academical pursuits. 
He at times applied himself to the 
mathematics^ to phy«ic, and to 
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divinity, though "without any fixed 
or determined plan. While he 
was in this irresolute state, he re- 
ceived information that the Earl of 
Essex had recommended him to 
the service of Robert Earl of War- 
wick. He accordingly accepted 
the offer made him by that noble- 
man^ with alacrity, and remained 
wirir him during the rest of his 
life, which terminated in October 
1652, at Felstead in Essex, where 
iye was buried. 

He was the author of a Life of 
King James the First, not very 
favourable to the character of that 
monarch ; and Wood says, he had 
composed some comedies, which 
were acted at the Black Fryers in 
London, and, during the act- time, 
at Oxford. But none of them seem 
to have been printed. Three of 
them were entered on the book of 
the Stationers' Company the 4th of 
Sept. 1646, and the 9th of Sept 
1653 ; the titles of which were. 

The Sttnizer. 

The CorporaL 

The Inconstant Lady, 

The last of these had been in the 
possession of Mr. Warburton, and 
was destroyed by his servant. 

Wilson, Charles Hbnby. 
This gentleman's father was rector 
of a parish in Ireland, which was 
the residence of the late Sir James 
de Bathe. Our author also was 
educated with a view to the cleri- 
cal profession, but never took or- 
ders. He was for several years a 
reporter of the parliamentary de- 
bates, was a very sober and in- 
dustrious man, and gave to the 
public many popular works, to 
which his name is not affixed ; as 
The Beauties of Burke, tvith a 
Sketch of his LAfc, 1 vol. large Sva ; 
Brookeana ; or. Original Anecdotes 
of the late Henry Brooke, Esq. au- 
i^oiThe Fool of Quality, 2 voli. 



8vo. ; Ingeborg, a Tale, trans- 
lated from the Icelandic 3 Polyau" 
thea; and The Wandering Islander: 
also several translations from ths 
Latin, German, and Danish, in 
different magazines. Mr. WUson 
was for some years editor of The 
Gazetteer. His attainments were 
almost universal. He was deep!/ 
versed in the antiquities and lite- 
rature of the Gothic, Scandinavian, 
and Celtic nations ; yet, with aa 
inexhaustible fund of learning, 
was " a fellow of infinite jest— <^ 
*' most excellent fancy;" and hif 
wit and humour were truly ori- 
ginal. Bom, however, to no for- 
tnne, he ran his career of life, 
without doing more than providing 
for the day which was passing over 
him ; a fate not uncommon to 
men entering the world under the 
same circumstances, and possess- 
ing similar endowments, joined 
to a strong relish for social enjoy- 
ment. He died May 12, 1808, 
ia the ^2d year of his age ; having 
translated from the Danish laa« 
guage. 

Poverty and IFealth, C. 8vo» 

Wilson, John. This gentle- 
man, who lived in Ireland, in th« 
reign of King Charles II. and was 
recorder of Londonderry, was tW 
author of four plays, 

1. Andronicus Cornner&us, T. 
4to. 1664. 

2. The Cheats. C. Mo, 1664. 
^>3. The Projectors. C. 4to. 1665. 

4. Belphegidr; or. The Marriage 
of the Devil. T.C. 4to. 1^1. 

Wilson, Richard, a favourite 
comedian, many years of Covent 
Garden and the Haymarket The- 
atres, claims a mention for 

The Rehearsal [abridged]. 12mo* 
1792. 
He died about tien years ago. 

Wilson, Eo&£j»t, is mentioQ.« 
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ed by Meres> in 1598^ as one of much leisure time> she employed it 

the best writers of comedy in bis in reading plays and novels. She 

time. One only of his dramas, began there a tragedy, which she 

however, has been printed. They finished in London 5 and soon after, 

are, marrying one Holt, a vintner, they 

1 . The Cohlcr'^ Propkesie, C. were enabled, by the profits of her 
4to. 1594. P^^y* to set up a tavern in West- 

2. Catiline* s Con spiracy.V.lsgS, minster. The drama she produced 
N. P. [Assisted by Chettle.] was called 

3. Chance Medley. P. 1598. Ant'wchm the Great-, or, TAe 
N.P. [Assisted by Mundy, Dray- Fatal Rd lapse. T. 4to. 1702. 
ton> and Dekker.] Wodhull, Michael. This 

4. Earl Goodwin and his Three gentleman translated the following 
Sons, P. 1598. N. P. [Assisted plays of Euripides, published in 4 
by D/ay ton, Cheitle, and Dekker.] vols. Svo. 1782 5 3 vols. 8vo. 

5. The Funeral of Richard Coeur I8O9; viz. 

de Lion, P. 1598 N.P. [Assisted 1. Hecuba, 2. Orestes, — 3. 

by Chettle, Munday, and Dray- Phoenician Damsels,— 4. Medea,^' 

ton.] 5. Hippolitus, — 6. Alcestis, — 7* 

6. Hannihal and Hermes, P. Andromache. — 8. Suppliants, — 9. 
1598. N. P. [Assisted by Dekker Iphigeniain Julis, — 10, Jphigenia 
and Drayton.] in Tauris, — 11. Rhesus. — 12. Tro- 

7. The Madman's Morris, P. jan Captives. — 13. Bacchanalians. 
J598. N P. [Assisted by Dekker — 14. Cyclops. — 15. Children of 
and Drayton.] Hercules. — 15. Helen, — ^17. /on.— • 

8. Pierce of IVinchester, P.1598. IS. ttercules DiUr acted. 19. 

[Assisted by Dekker and Drayton.] Elecira, — 20. Some Fragments. 

,9. Pierce of Exton, P. 159S. Wolcot, John, M. D. This 

[Assisted by Drayton, Chettle, and gentleman, much better known 

Dekker.] by his assumed name of Peter 

10. Henry Richmond. P. 1599. Pindar, is descended from a re- 
N. P. spectable family in Devonshire, 

11. Oiven Tudor. P. I599. [As- was bred to the study of physic, 
iisted by Drayton, Hathwaye, and and practised for some time, with 
Munday.] success, in the county of Com- 

WiLToN, , wrote wall. He afterward followed the 

The Contrast, C. 1789. N.P. fortunes, of the late Sir William 

WfNCHiLSEA. See Finch. Trelawney, to Jamaica, and be- 

WiNGFiKLo, M. The reputed came physician - general to the 

auithor of a Latjn play, qaUed inland. It is said, that, during his 

Pedofitius, Com. 12mo. l631. residence there, he was induced. 

Wise, Jos£PD, a clergyman in upon a prospect of important pre- 

^ussex, who was the guthor of two ferment, to assume the clerical func- 

pieces, entitled, tion ; but that, being disappointed 

1 . The Coronation qf David, D. in bis views, he resigned that office 
Bvo. 1766. before his return to England, and 

2. Nadir. DP. 12mo. 1779' has never since resumed it. On his 
Wiseman, Jane, was a ser- arrival here he pursued his original 

f^nr in the family of Mr. Wright, profession for several years, but 

Tficordef of Oxford; where, having at last relinquished it entirely. It 
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is to be recorded to the Credit bt 

Dr. Wo]cot*s benevoleoce as well 

as his discernment^ that the art of 

painting is indebted to him for the 

late Mr. Opie. That artist was 

found by him in the mines of author of 

Cornwall, where his genius first The Pad, Farce. 8vo, l/ps. 
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Wooi>, ^ALPH, wrote 
The Flying Ftnce. Play. N. P^ 
Interlude. Name and date xask^ 
knowii. 

WoODBRIDQEj RoBERT^ wa$ 



discovered itself to the Doctor; 
and he was encouraged by him to 
trust for his future fortune to the 
cultivation of his intellectual ta- 
lents. Of our author's celebrated 
satirical pieces, the first was A 
poetical Epistle to the Reviewers^ 
which appeared io the year 1778, 
and was followed by the first set 
of Lyric Odes to the Hoyat Acade^ 
micians, in 1782. These, and his 
numerous subsequent productions^ 
were originally printed separate- 
ly in quarto pamphlets, and were, 
not long ago, published in a col- 
lection, in five octavo, and like- 
wise in four duodecimo volumes. 
.They are characterized by a species 
of humour, which, though not ele- 
gant and tasteful, is not destitute 
of nature, and is irresistible in its 
power of exciting laughter. Bozxy 



WooDgs, Nathaniel^ was a 
clergyman in the city of Norwich, 
and wrote a dramatic piece, called 

The Cofiflict oj Conscience. C 
4to. 1581. 

WoODFALt, HbVBY SaMPSOK^ 

is the son of the gentleman noticed 
in the following article, an^ hat 
written one play, viz. 

Tf^e have all our Deserts. C. 8vo. 

WooDFALL, William, was the 
son of the original printer of The 
Public Advertiser, at otie time so 
highly popular on account of The 
Letters of Junius, that paper being 
chosen ^s the vehicle to convey 
them to the world. He was early 
placed under Mr. Baldwin, of 
Paternoster Row, to learn the art 
of printing ; from whose house he 
went back to his father's office, 
and assisted in the printing and 



and Piozzi, The Lousiad, and editing of The Public Advertiser. 

Pindariana, are certainly the best He became so warm an amateur 

among them $ but his greatest of the drama, that, to gratify his 

admirers must lament, that talents penchant for the stage, he made 

and attainments so great, as his an excursion into Scotland, and 

writings discover him to possess, performed several times, for his 

should have been applied to the amusement, in the company of 

composition of such temporary Mr. Fisher; but returned to the 

trifies, as must inevitably perish metropolis about 1772» and en- 



with the age in which they were 
written. Though Dr. Wolcot*8 
fame has been chiefly founded on 
his humorous pieces, we think, 
after all, that his highest merit 
will be discerned in the short ama- 
tory, moral, and pathetic poems, 
which are scattered through hi? 



gaged himself as editor of The 
London Packet. He was also the 
chief founder* of The Morning 
Chronicle, which he conducted 
with great zeal and assiduity till 
178P3 when he commenced a 
paper called The Diary, on his 
own account. To his efforts th^ 



works. He is the supposed au- people of this country are ip a 

.thor of, great degree indebted for that 

1. Nina* O. 1787- N. P. open communication of parlia* 

2. Fall of Portugal. T.SvoASC^. mentary proceedings, whiph haf 
TOL. i. 3 c 
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Hi length obtained the tacit sane- was a Murce of profit as well as 
tion of the legislature, except in pleasure. About the year 1768 
points on which the situation of or 17(^9, as we are informed^ he 
national affairs may require a dis- jpined an itinerant company at 
cussion confiHed to the representa- Southampton, where his abilities, 
tive body. Mr. Woodfall s powers though very young, soon com^ 
of recoiJeetioni in recording the roanded respect. Inl771hemade 
'debates^ were very extraordinary j his entree on the London boards 
for he was able to do more, by (Haymarket), in the difficult, and, 
the unassisted efforts of his me- what in the theatrical phraseology 
inory, than other reporters of ac- is termed, '* uphill part'* of Ma* 
knowledged talents could effect homet. Soon afterwards he went 
iirith the aid of short-hand notes, to Edinburgh, where he remained 
He was greatly attached to the till his death, excepting one sea- 
stage, and was a soutid judge of son, when he was at York. In 
dramatic composition, and theatri- sentimental comedy his merit was 
cal ability. He always gave a firm of the first rate. He was also a 
support to the plfoper authority of good tragedian in many characters, 
the maiiagers of our theatres 3 but particularly lago, Glenalvon, Mac 
when atiy. performers thought duff, Velasques, Edmund, Beverly, 
themselves aggrieved, he was at Sciolto, Tamerlane, Dumont, Sif- 
all times ready to assist them with fredi, Sempronius, Clytus, the 
hiscoun8el,ortosupport them with Ghost in Ham/e^ &c. He was a 
his talent/st, if they had right on good scholar, and his application 
theif side. Indeed, his'good-na- was known to be unwearied. Ho 
tured zeal, in this respect, has died at Edinburgh, Dec. 14, 1802; 
often induced him to put aside having given to the stage two 
matters of importance to himself slight pieces, called, 
and his family. He abounded in 1 The Volunteers. F, 1778. 
anecdote, and was Well acquainted N. P. 

with most public characters who 2. The Tmns, C, 1780 j I2m0, 
have made any figure in this coun- 1763. 

try for the last forty years. Woodward, HenA.y. Thir 

Mr. Woodtall adapted Savage's celebrated performer was bom in 
Sir Thomas Overbitry to the the borough of Soitthwark in the 
f&tage. It was acted at Covent year 17I7» and educated at Mer- 
Qarden in the year 177^' Printed chant Taylors* school. His father 
8vo. 1777* being a tallow-chandler, and Henry 

Mr. Woodfall died at his house bis eldest son, he Was designed for 
in Queen Street, Westminster, that trade 5 but nature and incli- 
August 1, 1803> in his 58th yeai", nation both forbade it. Nor is it 
having attended at the bar of ih© to be woijdered at, that one pes* 
House of Lords as lately as July 27, sessed of such natural comic abili- 
WooDs, WiLtiAM, an actor of ties should relinquish such a pr6- 
the Edinburgh company, was ori- fession for the stage 5 for though 
ginally bred a printer, with Mr. he might, literally, have shme in 
Henry Sampson Woodfall ; but the business he was intended for, 
his love of the drama induced him the blaze that he exhibited in tfaft. 
to embark in that generally proca- theatrical hemisphere must bo 
musljife -, which to him, hovrever, confessed to have greatly eclipsed 
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llie ixAAs ImMirt ai Us imfy lu^er of Smock Jdkef Theater 

professioQ. Dublin, eng^ed him Ht no les a 

In Mefcfaaot Tajlan* tdiool, mm Uisi 500£. to perfbcm tiie 

our hero made a rqiid progims, c nsni n g winter. In this eogage-i 

and acqoiied a taste iar the das- ment Mr. Woodwad was aitided 

sics, wiiidi, in die fatme part of as a ooinedian and hadeqain, ai 

his life, he fre q oenriy displajred, both which dqiaftmfte lie was 

to thesnrpriieofsiicfaGf hisoom- extremely osefol, and Iwu i ight 

panj as had not been arqnainled great leoeipCs. On Mr. Wood- 

with the manner in which he was waid*s i«tani to England, he was 

educated. A dicnmstaooe hap- instandj eng^ad bf Mr, Gaoick^ 

pened, when he was aboot liDor- as a neoenaiy soppoft to «alafa£sh 

teen years of a^ which gave him him in the maujys mentof Drarf 



a strong bias in hwoar of a tbeatci- Lane, which he had at that 

cal life; which was briefly this : — pon^asedin coojoncdoninlhlfr. 



From the nnoommon run of ne lacy : that great manager, know- 
Sugar's Opera, Mr. Rich, who ing the aoqaisitian he had got, 
was at thM time manager of the never £uied of diiectii^ socfa abi- 
Theatre Aojal in linooln's Inn iities in a proper line ; and, to this 
Fields, was encoon^ed to repie- poqioBe, he revived Ben Jonson's 
sent it by children. In this Lilli- comedy of E»enf Mmm m hit Hk- 
pQtian company Harry perfonned mmar, with some akeratiotis, and 
the part ai Peadmm with great an additional scene. IfMr.Wood- 
soocess ; 9od, having thos enter* ward, at this dme, wanted aoy 
tained a passion fer the drama, ^uig to give the fell display lo 
ooold never afterwards divert him- his oomic abilities, it was has ap- 
selfofit. He was boond ^>pren- peaiance in BobadD, in this come* 
tice to Mr. Rich, began with the ^7; a character, which, though its 
lowipgr of pant nmimif^l rJiara^^f tTf, manoen are, in a great 
and went on, in regular pR^;res- obsc^e, was reodoied, 
sioo, fixMn a frog to a hedgtbog, jodidoiis soppoit i ~ 
an ape and a bear, tUl he aniv- chailest and most 
ed at the summit of his ambi- of acting peihqis 
tion. Harlequin. To his panto- An increase of 
mimical talents, however, he had 6^ prodnoes a desire of 

added so oonaderabie a knowledge ^r- Woodward was not c 

<^ the sock, that wlieo he had com- v^th a principal saiaij asd hene£t« 
pleted his indentures, he was eo- by which he had saved 6Q0aL 
gaged at a very i^eoted salafj, at and filling one of the §ra fcoss 
Covent Garden Theatre ; and, in of Druiy Lane Tbeatse;, m the 
consequence ofthe death of Qttp- comic cast, but he must be a m»» 
man the comedian, he had an nager; mmi Ctesmr, md mmUmi 
oppoitonity of exhibiting his co- and for das parpose j omcd w^ 
mic powseci io their full feroe. Mr. Bany, who was as tu xaoe 
Marplot, Lofd Foppingtoo, Sir ^ Corcat Gatrdca Tbotre, to 
Andrew Agoecfaeek, Tood^kooe, oppoie Mr. S^esida isi l>fl^&ii. 
Capt2un Pardles, &c. were all A oeilr faosne w» mxaOm^j 
i g p resented by him with an tm- erected far them in O^oar Sireei, 
common degree of applause^ — ^In in that cental ; afid, can Mimday, 
ti)eyear 1747, Mr. Sberid», ma- the 22d cf Oombcr l#Sd, th^ 

3c2 
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opened with the comedy of She one morning beset the parliament-* 
would and/ She would not, to a house^ in order to prevent the 
very thiittiudience. Indeed, little members from passing an onpopu- 
more cbuld be expected ; as the lar bill. Such as were looked upon 
name^ of all the performers of any as belonging to the court party, 
consequence (except Mr. King's) were treated with the grossest in- 
tvere out of the bills. The second suits 5 and some of the ringleaders, 
night was The Beggar's Opera, thinking it necessary to make the 
which Was reported to be not more representatives swear they would 
than 20/. These disappointments not pass the bill, surrounded Mr. 
. brought the managers forward Woodward's door, which was op- 
much sooner than they intended ; posite the parliament-house, in 
and, when they performed, the College Green, and called repeat- 
people must have wanted taste in- edly upon his family to throw them 
deed not to have crowded thither, a Bible out of the window. Mrs. 
Notwithstanding this management Woodward was greatly alarmed at 
was attended with some success in the request ; as it unluckily hap- 
the beginning, yet the long train pened, at that time, that she had 
of incumbrances they were clog- no such book in her possession* 
ged with, there not being audiences In the midst of her agitation, her 
enough in Dublin to support two husband, with great* presence of 
bouses, and> above all, the in- mind, snatched up a volume of 
compatible disposition of the ma- Shakspeare's plays, which, tossing 
nager^, rendered both their profits out of the dining-room window, 
inferior to their salaries in Eng- he told the insurgents they were 
land. Indeed, this last circum- very welcome to. Upon this they 
stance alone would have been suf- gave him three cheers ; and, it is 
ficient to overturn their scheme, an absolute fact, that the ignorant 
abstracted from any other consi- rabble administered their oath to 
derations. Barry was the Mark several ofthe Irish members of the 
Antony in life that he represented House otCommons,upon the works 
^n the stage— splendid, generous, of our old English bard, which 
and inconsiderate -, while his part- they afterwrards safely returned to 
ner, the reverse, looked at every Woodward. He now proceeded to 
•thing through the medium of in- London once more, after mis- 
terest. This contrariety of tem- spending his time, and impairing 
pers first produced remonstrancss ; his fortune, for the course of four 
from thence it blazed to newspaper years. He made his first appear- 
quarrels, in which both parties ance at Covent Garden, in the 
made themselves ridiculous : how- character of Marplot, and was re- 
viver, the dispute at last, by the .<:eived with tlie warmest demon- 
interposition of friends, terminated strations of satisfaction by the 
in an' amicable manner, and Mr. auditors. A prologue, however. 
Woodward withdrew his share, on which he spoke upon thlsoccasion, 
getting security to be paid his ori- gave great offence to the natives of 
ginal expense in yearly instal- Ireland, who thought themselves 
xnents. During Mr. Woodwartf s^ exceedingly injured by four harm- 
residence in Dublin, a ludicrous less lines. His wife dying about 
circumstance happened, that is this time, he returned to Ireland 
Ibot uaworthy of notice : the mob with'Mrs* Lessingham, who oiad^ 
S ' 
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h&r a|>pearaQce there m the cha- 
racter of Rosetta (^Lov'e in a FlU 
lagej} but> on Woodward's ad- 
vertising his name in the papers^ 
to play at Crow Street theatre^ 
parties were formed against him ; 
and the popular clamour was so 
' greats in consequence of so trifling 
an offence (if it may be called 
one)^ that he was frequently 
abused in the streets. Not will^ 
ing to run the hazard of being 
insulted on the stage^ he took his 
^nal leave of Dublin^ and returned 
to London^ where he continued at 
the head of his profession as a 
comedian^ till the beginning of the 
winter i77^» when he was seized 
with an abscess near the kidneys, 
which entirely prevented his pub- 
lic appearance, and was occasioned 
by an accident as he was jumping 
on to a table, in the character of 
Scrub. He died the following 
year, April 17, aod left the interest 
of his fortune, which amounted to 
about 6000/. to Mrs. Bellamy^ the 
actress, with whom he had jived 
in a state of friendship for some 
time before his death; and the 
principal to his brother ^nd his 
family. As a comedian> be was 
unequalled in his cast of parts; 
and however the satire of Ghur^h'r 
ill, and other critics, might have 
ridiculed his *' croaking^-* and 
placed his merit only in the ouir^, 
yet where shall we find his equal 
in Bobadil^ Petruchio, Touchstone^ 
Captain Flash, Dick the Appren- 
dee. Marplot, the Fme Gentleman 
(Lethe)^ 'Squire Groom, and all 
that cast of characters ? As a 
composer of pantoniimes, he had 
infinite merit, havipg produced 
some of the best that were ever 
|epresentedj(yiz.l^/U7ia<7tf, Qtii,een 
Mah, ike. Yet, after all,* his 
liighest merit wa# that of having 
f ye^ maintained tb^ char^ter ojf a 



strictly honest nian. During hi$ 
illness, the late Dr. Isaac Schom* 
berg (his school- fellow), who at^ 
tended him, refused the acceptance 
of a single fee i and to have been» 
thus respected by a man of dis^ 
tinguisheid integrity, is no small 
degree of praise. 

Our author's mere excellence aft 
an actor ^ould not have entitled 
him to a place in this work. He 
claims it as the author and alterer 
of, 

1. 7^ for Tat. Int. 1749. N.P. 

2. A lAck at the Town. Prel, 
1751. N. P. 

3. Harlequin Ranger. Panto<» 
mime. 1/51-2. 

4. The Genii. Pant. 1752. N.P, 

5. Queen Mah. Pant. 1752. 

6. Fortunatus. Pant. 1753. N.P, 

7. Proteus, Pant. 1755. N. P. 

8. Mercury Harlequin , Pant* 
1756. N.P. 

9. Marplot in Lisbon. C. 12mQ, 
1760. 

10. Harlequin Vr, Faistus. P, 
17m. 

11. Harlequin* s Julilee* Pant* 
8vo. 1770. 

12. The Man's the Master. C, 
8vo. 1775. 

13. The Seasons. Dram. Ent« 
12nio. 1785. 

WoBGAN, T. D, has produced, 

1. Look before you Leap. Af- 
terpiece. Svo. 1808. 

2. The ViUag^s. C. O. 8vo. 
1808. 

See Dramatic Afpbllant> in 
Vol. II. 

WoRSDALE, James, wonid havo. 
beeQ little known (as Mr. Walpole 
observes in his Anecdotes of Paint* 
ing in Engla7id, vol. iv.), had he 
been djstioguished by no talents 
but his ptencil. He was pupil to 
Sir Godfrey Kneller 3 but, marryt 
ing the knight's niece without his 
consent, wan dismissed b/ bift 
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master. On the fame> however^ greater part of Europe. Having 

of that education, by his singing, spent several years in this manner, 

excellent mimicry, and facetious he returned home an accomplished 

spirit, he gained both patrons and scholar; and was, about \5g6, ap- 

business, and was appointed mas- pointed secretary to Robert Earl 

ter-painter to the board of ord- of Essex, whom he accompanied 

nance. He was the author of in his expeditions against the Spa- 

aeveral small pieces, songs, &c. niards and the rebellious Irish. On 

besides the following dramatic per- the Earl being taken into custody, 

fermances : our author fled from England to 

1. ji Cure for a Scold, B. O. France, afterwards fixed his resi- 
8vo. N. D. [1735.] dence at Florence, and just before 

2. The Assembly, F. in which the death of Queen Elizabeth was 
Mr. Worsdale himself acted the employed by the Great Duke of 
part of Old Lady Scandal. Tuscany to warn King James of 

3. The Queen of Spain. M. £. some designs supposed to be then 
1744. forming against his life. This 

4. The Extrtwagant Justice. F. commission he executed to the 
The three last have not been satisfaction of all parties ; and on 

printed. King James's accession to the 

5. Gasconado the Great, Tragi- crown of England, Mr. Wotton 
Com. Political, Whimsical Op. returned home, and was soon af- 
Atjo, 1759. terwards knighted, and appointed 

Of this gentleman Mrs Pilking- ambassador in ordinary to Venice, 
ton has related several pleasant For eight years after Sir Henry 

anecdotes in her Memoirs, Wotton*s going into Italy, he stood 

He died June 13, 1767, and very high in the King's esteem $ 

was buried at St. FauPs, Covent but at last lost his favour for some 

€rarden, with this epitaph, com- time, by an accident too singular 

posed by himself: to be here omitted. When he first 

., „ , , ^ ,^ went ambassador to Italy, as he 

«< Eager to get, but not to keep the pelf, ^^^^ thminrh Germanv h^ 8favi.d 

«« A friend to all mankind, except him- passea tnrougM trermany ne stayea 

self.** some days at Augsburgh; where 

having been in his former travels 
WoTTON. Sib Henry, was bom well known by many of the first 
at Bocton Hall, in the county of reputation in learning, and passing 
JCent, on the 30th of March 1568, an evening in merriment, he was 
He was sent to Winchester school, desired by Christopher Hecamoro 
where he continued until the age to write a sentence in his AMm 5 
of sixteen years, and then was ad- and consenting to it, took occa^ 
mitted of New College, Oxford, sion, from some accidental con- 
but had chambers in Hart Hall, versation which happened in the 
At two ydars standing he removed company, to write a pleasant de- 
to Queen's College, and studied finition of an ambassador in these 
Uie civil law under Albericus Gen- iyords : Legatus est vir bonus, per- 
tilis. . On the death of his father, egre-missusadinentiendumreipuhli' 
in 1589, he determined to com- ci»caK^a; which he intended should 
plete his education abroad, and h^ve been thus rendered into Engf 
accordingly travelled thi-ough the lish : *' An ambassador is an ho^ 
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'^ nest man, sent to lie * abroad denied him any fayour te asked 
f* for the good of bis country;'* for his countrymen who came to 
bat the word lie, upon which the Venice ; which was, as Walton 
ponceit turned, was not so express- expresses it, a city of refuge for 
^d in Latin as to admit of a double all Englishmen who were any way 
meaning, or so fair a constructipn, distressed in that republic, 
as Sir Henry thought^ in English. Of the generosity and nobleness 
■ About eight years after, tKis Album of his mind, Walton gives this in- 
fell into the hands of GasparSciop- stance :— Upon Sir Henry Wot- 
pius, a restless zealot, who pub- ton's coming a second lime to Ye- 
lished books against King James, nice, he was employed as ambas* 
and upbraided him for entertain* sador to several of the German 
ing such scandalous principles as princes, and to the Emperor fer- 
his ambassador had expressed by dinando II. 5 and this embassy to 
that sentence : this aspersion gain- these princes was to incline them 
ed ground, and it became fashion- to equitable measures, for the re- 
able in Venice to write this defi- storation of the Queen of Bohe- 
pition in several glass windows, mia, and her descendants, to their 
These incidents reaching the ear patrimonial inheritance of the Pa- 
of King James, he was much dis- latinate. This was, by eight months 
pleased with the behaviour of his constant endeavours and attend* 
ambassador on that occasion j and ance upon the £m;eror and his 
for an innocent piece of wittigjsm court, brought to a probability of 
Sir Henry was lik^ tp pay very a successful conclusion, by a treaty j 
dear, by losing his jpaster s favour, but about that time the Emperor's 
Upon this Qur author wrote two army fought a battle so fortunately> 
apologies, one to Velserus, which as put an end to the expected 
was dispersed in Germany and treaty, and Sir Henry Wotton'g 
Italy ,^ and another to the Kingj hopes j who, when he quitted the 
both >yhich were so well written, £mperor*s court, humbly advised 
that flis Majesty upon readmg him to use his victory with rao- 
tbena declared, " tliat Sir Henry deration j which advice the Em- 

V Wotton had sufficiently com- peror was pleased to hear gra- 

V muted for a greater offence." ciously, being well satisfied with 
Upon this reconciliation. Sir Wotton's behaviour during his re- 
Henry became more in favour sidence at his court. He thea 
with His Majesty than ever 5 like told him, that tl^ougj^ the King 
fiiends who have b^en for sonie his master was looked upon as at^ 
time separated 5 they xpeet Again abettor of his'en^m.y^ yet h^ could 
with double fervour, and th^ir not help demonstrating his regard 
friendship increases to a grater to him, by making hiip a present 
warmth. During the twenty ye^rs of a rich jewel of diamondsj, worth 
which ^ir Henry was ambassador more than ten thousand pounds* 
at Venice, he had the good fortune This was received with all possihio 
to be so well respepted by all the i^espect by Sir Henry; but the ne^t 

. Dukes, an3 the leading m^n of morning, upon his departing from 

the republic, that his ii^ter^st every Vienna, at his taking leave of the 

y^r increased* aqd they seldom Qount^s pf SabMna, an I' ii;^n 

♦ To/rV^rMi,meant,mthe!anguik6c ^^^/^ in whose house he resid^j^ 

^f tl^at time, to tg^Ur, to bf uafione^, ^e expressed his gratitudp foi; blsj; 

3r4 
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civilities by presenting her with 
the jewel given him by the Em- 
peror j which, being afterwards dis- 
covered, was by the Emperor taken 
as ail affront ; but Sir Henry, ac- 
knowledging his gratitude for the 
snarls of distinction shown h^m, at 
t)ie same time declared, he did 
not choose to receive profit from 
any present given him by an ene- 
zny of his royal mistress, for so 
the Queen of Bohemia, the eldest 
daughter of the King of England, 
permitted him to call her. 

He did not return I oEngland until 
after the death of King James. In 
1 623 he succeeded to the provostsh ip 
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'' pericnce he had must have renr 

'^ dered useful. His residence 

" abroad has distorted his lan^ 

** guage, and given it no small 

*' tincture of affectation. He ap- 

" pears to have been a man d 

*' considerable thinking and re-r 

^' flection ; and bis poetical com* 

'* positions, when considered in 

^' their proper light, namely, a^ 

'' the effusions of one who merely 

*' scribbled for his amusement, 

'« will be found deserving of 

" praise." 

WoTY, William, was origi- 
nally a clerk or writer to a soli- 
citor in Chancery 5 and, at the 



of Eton College, into which he was beginning of the present reign, 

Instituted July 26, 1625. In this made himself known to the world 

retreat, which was extremely agree- by the publication of some smal^ 

able to him, he might have passed poems in the newspapers, to whicb^ 

the remainder of his life much to in allusion to his situation, he put 

}iis satisfaction j but by the want of the signature of Jemmy CopyweU, 

punctuality in the payment of his These were collected into a vo- 



atipends by the Government, and 
his own improvidence, the advan- 
tages of his retirement from the 
busy world were totally lost- He 
is said at times to have been in 



lume in 176O, with the title of 
Shrubs of Parnassus. He after- 
wards published many other pieces; 
and becoming acquainted \(rith the 
Ferrars family, acted as a kind of 



such distress, that he was destitute steward to it. He ^t one perio4 

of means to supply the opcasions assumed a cl^srical appearance, un- 

*of the day. In this state he con- der the promise of a living, but 

tinned during the rest of hjs life, we believe never took orders. In 

harassed by creditofs, and dis- one of his last publications be only 

tressed by debts contracted in the styles himself Gent. He died at 

service of a government, which re- Lutterworth, in Leicestershire, 9th 



fused to relieve him even by pay- 
ing what he was jjustly ei) tit led to 
demand. He died the ioth of 
December 1639, ^t the age of se- 
yenty-two, and was interred in the 
chapel of Eton College. 

When he was a young man at 
Queen *s College, he composed a 
tragedy, wl^ich ^as never printed, 
called ' ",. 

Tancred* 

Mr. Headley says, *' As a courr 
^' tier and a politician he probably 
possessed talents, which the ex? 
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March 1791, having written the 
two following dramatic pieces : 

1. The Country Gentleman. D. 
8vo. l'78ei. 

% Amhiiwus Widow, p. Ent. 
8vo. 1789. 

Wrangham, the Rev. Fran- 
cis, M. A. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and F. R. S- vicar of" 
Hunnaanby, in the East Riding of 
Yor^cshire. ' *} He was formerly 
^'^ (say the Literary' Memoirs of 
** Living AtithairsJ a member of 
V ll^gdalen College^ aud removed 
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*fto Trinity on the prospect of 
f succeeding to a very desirable 
" situation. After acquiring ho^ 
** nours almost unprecedented in 
** llie university, he was rejected, 
f* when the looked-for vacancy 
'^ was made^ on the most pitiful 
''and shameful pretences ; and, 
f* with a spirit becoming his high 
*' desert and its scandalous re- 
$f qoital, left the society in the 
f utmost detestation of its princi- 
f pies and conduct." Mr.Wrang- 
bam married^ in 1801, Miss Dolly 
Cayley, daughter of the late Rev. 
Pigby Cayley, rector of Thorman- 
by, Yorluhire. He is the author 
of 7*^1? Restoration of the Jews, a 
Seatonian prize poem of great 
merit ^ oJFseveral occasional poems , 
and of oQp dramatic piece, under 
the fictitious name of S. Foote^ 
jun. called 

Reform. Farce. 8vo. 1792. 
Mr. Wrangham is also the editor 
pf a new edition of Langhorne*s 
Plutarch, with some corrections of 
the text ; the four deficient paral- 
lels supplied; considerable addi- 
tions to the notes ; new tables of 
^mes, poins, &c. &c. 

Wrioijt, John. This gentle- 
man, who was of the Middle Tem- 
ple, wrote two drapiatic piece? : 

1. Thyestes, T. 12mo. I674. 

2. Mock Thyestes. F. in bur- 
lesque verse. l2mo 1674. 

Wright, Thomas, was ma- 
chinist to (he theatre, and wrote 

The Female Firtuosoes, C. 4to, 
1693. 

Wycherl^PY, WiLLii^M. This 
feminQtit comic poet, who was bom 
about the year 1640, was* the 
eldest son of Daniel Wycherley, 
of Cleve, in Shropshire^ Esq. When 
be was aboiit fifteen years of age, 
he was sent to prance, where he 
became a Roman Catholic ; but, 
' OQ his returp to England, and beii) g 



entered a gentleman-commoner c^ 
Queen^s College, in Oxford, he 
was reconciled to the Protestant 
religion. He afterwards entered 
himself in the Middle Temple; 
but, making his first appearance 
in town in th^ loose reign of 
Charles II. when ^it and gaiety 
were the favourite distinctions, he 
soon quitted the dry study of the 
law, and pursued things more 
agreeable to his owp genius, as 
well as to the taste of the age. ^ 
nothing was likely lo take better 
than dramatic performances, es» 
pecially comedies, he applied him- 
self to this species of writing. On 
the appearance of his first play^ 
he became acquainted with several 
of the first-rate wits, and likewise 
with the Dutchess of Cleveland, 
with whom, according to the se- 
cret history of those times, he was 
admitted to the last degree of in- 
timacy. Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, had also the highest es- 
teeip for him j and, as master of 
the horse to the King, made him 
one oi his equerries; as colonel 
of a r^ginient, captain-lieutenant 
pf his own company, resigning to 
\i\m at the same time his own pay 
as captain, with many other ad- 
vantages.^ King Charles likewise 
showed him signal marks of fa- 
vour ; and once gave him a proof 
of his esteem, which perhaps never 
any sovereign prince before had 
given to a private gentleman. Mr. 
Wycherley being ill of a fever, at 
his lodgings in Bow Street, the 
King did him the honour of a 
visit. Finding him extremely 
weakened, and his spirits misera- 
bly shattered, he commanded him 
to take a journey to the south of 
Prance, believing that the air of 
Montpelier wo.uld contribute to 
restore him, and assured him, at the 
sfiMue ^ime, that he would order 
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him 500/* to defray the charged shorty Mr.WycberJey walked a torn 
of tl)e journey. IVJr. Wycherley or two with the Countess, waited 
accordlDgly went into France^ and, upon her home, visited her daily 
having spent the winter there, at her lodgings while she stayed at 
returned to England, entirely re* Tunbridge, and at her lodgings in 
stored to his former vigour. The Hatton Garden after she went to 
King, shortly after his arrival, told London ; where in a little time he 
hitn^ thtit he had a son, who he married her, without acquainting 
wa$ resolved should be educated the King. But this match, so 
like the son of a King, and that promising, in appearance, to his 
l^e could not choose a more proper fortunes and happiness, was the 
map for his governor than Mr. actual ruin of both, As soon as 
Wycherley ; f(>r which service the news of it came to court, k 
1500/. per annum should be settled was looked upon as a contempt of 
upon him. His Majesty's orders; and Mr. 

Mr. Wycherley, however, such Wycherley*s conduct afteiwhis mar- 
is the uncertain state of al] hu- riage occasioned this to be resent- 
pian affairs, lost the favour of the ed still more heinously -, for he 
King, by the following means : — seldom or never went near the 
Immediately after be had received court,^ which made him thought 
the gracious ofter above mention- downright ungrateful. The tru^ 
ed, he went down to fuqbridg^, cause of his absence, however, 
where, walking one day uppp the was not known. In short, the lady 
Wells-rv^alk, with his friend Mf, was jealous of him to that degree, 
Fairbeard, qf Gray's Inn, just a^ that she could not endure him to 
he came up to the bookseller-^ fie one ni()meQt out of * her sight, 
shop, the Countess of Drogheda, Tl|eir lodgings were in Bow Street, 
a young widow, rich, noble, and Covent (garden, over against the 
beautiful, came there to inquire pock ^ >vhither, if he at any tim^ 
for The Plain Dealer. " Madam wept with his friends, he was 
•' (said Mr. Fairbeard), since ypp obliged to leave the windows open^ 
*' are fpr the Plain Dealer j^ there that his lady might see there was 
*' he is for you 5" pushing Mr. no woman in company. Ne- 
Wycherley towards her. " Yes vertheless, she made him son^ 
*< (said Mr. Wycherley), this lady amends, by dying in a rea^on?ble 
** can bear plain dealing j fpr she time. She settje^ h?r fortune on 
'^ appears to be so accomplished, him : but hi£^ ti(}e being disputed 
'* that what would b^ a gpmpli- after her death, tjie ^xpensei^ of 
*' ment to others, would be plain the law, and other ipcun^brapce^ 
*' dealing to her." — *' No, truly, so far reduced him, that, not be- 
*' Sir (said the Countess), I am ing able to satisfy the importuni^ 
*^ pot without my faults, any more of his creditors, he was Asxng into 
*' than the rest of nay sex j and prison, where he languished s^ 
" yet, notwithstanding, I love plain veral years j and we are told by 
''dealing, and am never more Major Pack, xnimMen^oirs of M^, 
** fond of it, than when it tells Wyckexlty^s Life, " that the book- 
*' me of them." — ''Then, Madam "seller who printed his Plijin 
«' (says Mr. Fairbeard), yoi\ and *f Dealer, by which he gain^ ^4 
'' the Plain Dealer seem designed ** much money as the author did 
" t^y Heaven iot ^^h QtU^." Jn " reputation, was %p t^ngrat^ul a^ 
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*' to refhse to lend him twenty 
f' pounds." Nor was he released, 
till King James II. going to see 
his Plain Dealer, was so charmed 
with the entertainment, that he 
gave immjedi^te orders for the pay- 
ment of his debts ; adding withal 
a pension of 200/. per annum, 
while he continued in England. 
But the bountiful intentions of 
that Prince liad not all the de- 
sired efiect 5 for Wycherley was 
ashamed to give the Earl of Mul- 
grave, whom the King had sent to 
demand it, a full account of his 
debts. He laboured under these 
difficulties till his fatlier died; 
and then too the estate, that de- 
scended to him, was left under 
very uneasy limitations ; since, be- 
ing only a tenant for life, he could 
not raise money for the payment 
of his debts. However, he took 
a method of doing it, which few 
suspected to be his choice; and 
this was, making a jointure. He 
had often declared, that he was 
resolved to die married, though he 
(Could not bear the thoughts of 
Iwing in that state again : accord- 
\^7f just at the eve of bis death. 



he married a young gentlewoman 
with 1500/. fortune, part of which 
he applied to the uses he wanted 
it for. Eleven days after the cele- 
bration of these nuptials, on the 
1st of January 17^5, he died, and 
was interred in the vault of Co- 
vent Grarden church. He publish- 
ed a volume of poems in 1704, 
folio; and, in 1728, his posthu- 
mous works, in prose and verse, 
were published by Mr. Lewis 
Theobald, in 8vo. His dramatic 
pieces are, 

1. Love in a Wood', or, St^ 
James's Park. C. 4to. \6y2, 

2. The Gentleman Dandng-niaS' 
terl p. 4to. 1673. 

3.TheCountryfrife.C.4toA675. 
4. The Plain Pealer. C. 4to. 

1677' 
Mr. Pope, when very young, 

made his court to Mr, Wycherley, 

then very old ; and the latter was 

so well pleased with the former^ 

and had such an opinion of his 

rising genius, that he entered into 

an intimate correspondence with 

him.— See the letters between Pope 

and Wycherley, printed in Pope's 

works* 
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X ARBINGTON^ RoBBR^, WTOtO a 

play, called . 

Two lameniable Trage^s, &c. 
printed not till many years after it 
was written. 4tQ. idoi. 

Yarrow, Joseph, was a per- 
former in ihe York theatre, where 
he produced three dramas^ enti- 
tled. 
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1. Lwe at first Sight', or. The 
Wit of a Woman. B.O. 8vo.l742. 

2. Nancy. M. I. 8vo. 1742. 

3. Trick upon Trick. F. 8vo. 
1742. 

Mr. Yarrow was father of Mrs. 
Da vies (wife of the author of The 
Life of Garrick) , thus distinguish- 
ed by Churchill : 
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upon my life. 



** That Davies hath a very pretty wife." 

Yearsley, Anne, well knowq 
iu the poetical world as a self-in- 
structed votary of the Muses, and 
as the miJkwoman of Bristpl, pos- 
sessed an extraordinary degree of 
genias and abilities and intbrma- 
tion very rarely found in the ob- 
scure path of life in which she 
originally moved. Her talent was 
discovered by Mrs. Hannah More, 
who solicited for her the protection 
of Mrs. JVIontague, in a prefatory 
letter prefixed to her pppms, in 
which Mrs. Yearsley is despribed 
as never having received the least 
education, except tb^t her brother 
l^ad taught her to write. Her 
mother, who was alsp a milkwo- 
man, appear^ to have had sense 
and piety, and to have given an 
early tincture of religion to this 
poor woman's 'mind. She married 
very young, to a man of a turn 
of thought very ditierent from her 
own. Repeated losses, and a nu- 
merous family (fqr they had six 
children in seven years), in con- 
currence with a severe winter, 
reduced them very low. Her po- 
ems were published in 1785, in 
one volume 4^0. They appear to 
be the oft'spring of a vigorous mind, 
and abound in imagery and per- 
sonification. The structure of her 
verse is occasionally very harmo- 
nious, sometimes redundant, but 
more frequently obscure from coni- 
pression and brevity ; rarely ble- 
mished by false thoughtSj, distort- 
ed images, or incongruous me- 
taphors. In 3787 she published 
a second collection of Poems on, 
variotis Subjects. In 1 788 she wrpte 
a short poem On the Inhumanity 
of the Slave Trade. In 1790, 
Stanzas of Woe, addressed to Levi 
Eames^ Esq. mayor of Bristol. In 
1795 she published a noyei^ in 



four volumes, called 7%e Royal 
Captives, founded on the histo^ 
of the Iron Mask, and adopting 
the idea of his being the twin 
brother of Louis XIV. She de- 
viates, however, very greatly from 
the most prevalent conception of 
this person, and makes hiro a hui? 
band and a father j which affords 
her an opportunity of introducing 
the adventures of his wife and son. 
Report accused Mrs. Yearsley of 
ingratitude to her benefactors J and 
of a behaviour not free from sotne- 
wiiat qf that assuming, of which 
those who hav^ been raised up 
from very low situations are somer 
times guilty. We should be glad 
to find that she was unblameable 
in this charge. 

For some time after she ha4 
retired from the public walks of 
life, she kept the circulating li- 
brary at the Colonade, near the 
Hot wells, Pristol, and died at Melk- 
shara, Wilts, May 8, I8O65 hav- 
ing, besides thewprks above men- 
tioned, produced, 

J . Edrl Goodwin. H. P. 4to. 
1791. 

2. The Ode Rejected. C. Not 
known. 

Yeo, , wrote 

TheAsiatk^ C. 1700. N. R 

YoNGE, Sir William, Bart. 
LL.D. F.R.S. Knight of the Bath, 
and member of Parliament forTir 
vertoujt assisted Mr. Roome in al- 
tering 

The Jovial Crew. fJ. Q. 8vo, 
1731, 

YoRKE, Philip, VisgouKT 
RoYSTON, pldest son of Philip^ 
third Earl of Hardwicke, and M.f. 
for Ryegate, in Surrey, was bqrp 
May 7, 1784) shipwrecked by 
the stranding of the Agatha, of 
Lubeck, in a storm, near Memelj^ 
April 7, 1808; and lost his life, 
in the :^4tb yes^- of hU age^^ witK 
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Hear twenty other persontf. He Youn<5, — , a seijeant in th« 

bad translated from Lycophron Royal Laaerksbire militiaj^ is the 

Cassandra. Trag. 4 to. iS06. author of. 

Not published. 1 . The Key of the Garden^ T. C. 

Never, we are told, was a more 12mo. 1801. 

promising young nobleman given 2. Water* s Water. Farce, llmo. 

to his country's hopes, or more un- IQOl . 

timely snatched away. At an age Young, Db. Edward, the soa 
when most are content to study of Dr. Edward Young, Dean of 
the ancient authors, with a view Sarum, was bom at Upham, near 
only to attain the languages in Winchester, in June 16S1. He 
which they wrote, his Lordship was placed on the foundation at 
was so thoroughly master of their Winchester College, where he re- 
contents, that he translated the mained until the election after his 
most obscure of them with asto- eighteenth birth-day -, when not 
nishing perspicuity and spirit. It being chosen to New College, Ox- 
was from a desire of adding, to the ford, he, on the 13th of October 
store of ancient and modern learn«> 1703, was entered an independent 
ing which he possessed, the ad- member of that society, and,- that 
vantages that result from personal he might be at little expense, re« 
observation by travel , that hisJLiord-: sided at the lodgings of the warden^ 
ship quitted the splendour of an who had been a particular friend 
affluent home, and encountered of his father. In a few months, 
the dangers under which he finally the death of his benefactor occa- 
perished. This amiable and ac- sioned him to remove to Corpus, 
complished young nobleman had the president of which college in- 
not been above four years from vited him there for the same rea« 
this country 5 and not one of those sons as the warden of New College 
by whom he was accompanied on had before done. In 17O8 he was 
iiis departure survived him. His nominated to a law-fellowship at 
tutor, private secretary, and stew- All-Souls, by Archbishop Tenni- 
ard, all died a natural death ; and son. On the 23d of April 17 14, 
his other attendants, together with he took the degree of bachelor of 
Col. Pollen, and other companions civil law; and his doctor's degree 
of his tour, sunk with him into the on the 10th of June 1719. 
watery grave. His Lordship had Two years after he had taken 
twice since he went to the Con- his first degree, he was appointed 
tinent narrowly escaped being to speak the Latin oration, which 
drowned. In the course of the was delivered on laying the founda- 
winter of I8O7-8, he went down tion of the Codrington Library, 
in a sledge, and was rescued by a In 1 719 he was received in the EarL 
Mr. Poole, who took him out of of Exeter's family as tutor to Lord 
the ice by the hair of his head ; Burleigh, with whom he was to 
<for which Mr; Poole was hand- travel, and might have secured an 
•omely rewarded by Lord Hard- annuityof 100/. per annum, had he 
wicke, ' continued in that situation j but 
Young, > a provincial ac- having been admitted to an inti- 
tor, wrote, macy with the witty and profligate 
1. The Lewes Maid. M.E. 1792. Duke of Wharton, he directly at- 
* 2. The Haunted Village, D. £. tacbed himself to that nobleman, 
1800. 
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with whom he visited Ireland, and 
under whose auspices he became 
a candidate for the borough of Ci- 
rencester, in which attempt he was 
unsuccessful. While he continued 
in friendship with this ingenious, 
unfortunate, and eccentric man of 
quality, he ^is supposed to have 
greatly relaxed from the strict and 
rigid rules of virtue, and to have 
indulged in a degree of license very 
remote from the severity he ob- 
served in the latter part of his life. 
The connexion between the peer 
and the poet seems to have been 
broken by the retreat of the former 
from the kingdom, and his death 
toon afterwards. On the first of 
these events Dr. Young probably 
took orders; and in April 1 728 
was appointed chaplain to George 
the Second. In July 1730 he was 
presented by his college to the 
rectory of Welwyn, in Hertford- 
shire; and in April 1732 married 
Lady Elizabeth Lee, daughter of 
the Earl of Litchfield, and widow 
of Colonel Lee. This lady died in 
the year 1740, and her death was 
soon afterwards followed by that 
of her daughter, an amiable young 
lady, whose husband, Mr. Temple, 
son 6f Lord Palmerston, did not 
long survive her. The loss of these 
three persons for some time threw 
a gloom over Dr. Young's mind, 
and gave birth to the Nighi 
Thoughts, a work by which it cer- 
tainly was the author's wish to be 
distinguished, and by which his 
reputation has been established 
throughout his own and the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms. From this time 
he lived in his retreat at Welwyn, 
without receiving any addition to 
his preferment. 

In 17()1, at the age of fourscore, 
he was appointed clerk of the 
closet to the Princess-dowager of 
Wales* and died^ A^l 5, l?^. 



He left the bulk of his fortune^ 
which was considerable, to hb 
only son, whom he had long ex- 
cluded both from his roof and his 
protection. What ofience occa- 
sioned this suspension of parental 
tenderness, we are not enabled to 
determined Dr. Young himself 
(who never failed to discover vir- 
tues in a coach and six, and without 
a blush could balance *' Heaven *' 
against Lord " Wilmington*"), on 
the score of profane flattery, may 
need forgiveness, and we hope will 
receive it. Yet, during his last 
confinement, even when the ex* 
pectation of life had forsaken him, 
he continued strenuous in refusing 
to see his child, who repeatedly, 
but vainly, wished for his parting 
benediction. How far this obsti- 
nate resentment accorded with the 
true spirit of Christianity^ let those 
who are- engaged in more serious 
disquisitions inquire., fie it suffi- 
cient for us to observe, that such 
sentiments of placability and mercy 
as the Nighi Thoughts inculcate, 
are not always the result of a gen** 
tie and compassionate frame of 
mind in the writer of tliem. They 
are collected with ease, because 
even novels can furnish them. 
They are praised with an appear- 
ance of zeal, because earnest com- 
mendation of them may be mis- 
taken for sympathetic virtue* Had 
the Sicilian tyrant been an author, 
he would have been ashamed to 
have lefl his works unfurnished with 
these ambitious decorations. 

In a codicil to his will. Dr. 
Young enjoined his housekeeper 
to destroy all his. manuscripts^ 
books of account excepted. We 
hope his injunction, for the sak« 
of his literary fame, was obeyed. 
It has suffered su$ciently by Rg^ 

* « And laughs at Hiavtn, O Wilming- 
ton, andM#9." 
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it^^na^io//, a poem published by him- tended astonishment at his cofl(i- 

self, as well as by such other trifling quial talents. We say pretended, 

pieces as the avarice of booksellers, because, on inquiry, these won- 

since his death, has appended to derers could recollect no sentiment 

his works. or remark: of his that sparkled as 

Of the private habits of Dr. a bon-mot, or djstinguished itself 
Young, very few particulars are by any uncommon degree of no- 
known 5 but as those few may serve velty or importance. Two speci- 
to draw out others, we shall make mens of his unpremeditated acute- 
no apology for such slender ni- ness are preserved. The one is 
formation on the subject as chance happy enough, the other is dis« 
has thrown within our reach. graced by profaneness.' His luck^ 

Singularity is said to have pre- indeed, must have been bad, if, ia 

dominated in his most juvenile threescore years of conversation^ 

practices. The late Dr. Ridley he had not wandered twice into 

remembered a report current at successful pleasantry, 

Oxford, that when he was com- Dr. Young rose betimes, and 

posing, he would shut up his win- obliged his domestics to join with 

dows, and sit by a lamp even at him in the duties of morning 

mid-day ;— -nay, that sculls, bones, prayer. He read but little. In- 

and instruments of death, were deed his works betray more of 

among the ornaments of his study, fancy than variety or depth of 

Thus encouraging the habitual knowledge. While his health per- 

gloom that hung over his imagi- mitted him to walk abroad, he 

nation, it soon became peopled by preferred a solitary ramble in Im 

the phantoms of discontent. He churchyard^ to exercis« with a 

itidulged an early luxury in de- companion on a more cheerful 

scribing the miseries of a world spot. He was moderate in his 

that did not immediately forward meals, and rarely drank wine, ex« 

his designs and gratify his ex- cept when he was ill, being (as 

pectations ; and was far advanced he said) unwilling to waste the 

in this strain of complaint at an succours of sickness on the stabi* 

age when hope would have been lity of health. After a slight re- 

warro in the bosom of every other freshment, he retired to bed at 

young man with similar prdispects eight in the evening, although he 

in view. The reader, therefore, might have guests in his house who 

will not suppose that his disposi- wished to prolong his stay among 

tion brightened up when he had them to a later hour. He lived 

suffered from real disappointments, at a moderate expense, rather in- 

and the weight of years sat heavier dining to parsimony than profu- 

upoQ him. His discourse, even to sion ; and yet continued anxious 

the last, was rather expressive of for increase of preferment, after 

a restless than a settled mind. His it could have added nothing to 

powers of delighting were in great his enjoyments j for he expended 

measure confined to his pen. His • annually little more than the half 

extemporaneous wit and merri- of his income, the world and ha 

ment, however, have been much having reciprocally turned their 

extolled. The chosen few, who backs on each other. Whether 

were allowed the honour of visit- his temper had disinclined him to 

Ing him> always returned with pre- conciliate friends, or he had sur^ 
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vived their affection^ we are not 
informed j but his curate at Wel- 
wyn being appointed his sole exe- 
cutor, it should seem as if he had 
been resolved to accompany the 
fortune a son was to inherit with 
as few tokens of regard and con- 
fidence as a father could possibly 
bestow. The remains of Dr. 
Young were deposited in his own 
church, with a plain Latin in- 
scription over them } but as it 
only tells us what is already 
known^ our readers would gain 
nothing by its insertion. The 
amount of his wealth cannot be 
ascertained but by its heir, the 
executor having purposely trans- 
ferred every part of it, without 
casting up the total sum, that he 
might thereby avoid giving an- 
swers to the questions of those 
whose curiosity exceeds their man- 
ners. 

In the poetical as well as prose 
compositions of Young there is 
much originality, but little judg- 
ment. We scarcely recollect a 
single line or expression that he has 
"borrowed from any other English 
•writer. His defects and beauties 
are ali^e his own. Of the epi- 



gramm^ic turn of bis satires (hcfW^ 
ever vicious in point of taste) there 
is no example; nor was be in- 
debted to any poet^ ancient or mo- 
dern, for the plan of his Night 
Thoughts, Among his smaller 
pieces (even such as were pub- 
lished by himself), there are some 
which we could willingly part with, 
particularly those childish trifles, 
his odes and sea-pieces, in which 
words overpower ideas, and loy- 
alty triumphs at the expense of 
imagination. On the whole, the 
writings of Young may be consi- 
dered as those of a powerful though 
gloomy advocate for religion and 
morality ; and perhaps there is no 
passage, among all his perform- 
ances, which, in the hour of self- 
examination, he would have wished 
anxiously to retract, those except- 
ed, in which his addiction to licen- 
tious flattery has induced him to 
dress up his patrons in the attri-^ 
butes of a Being whose greatness 
and whose goodness admit of no 
approximation. 

His dramatic works are, 

1. Busiris, T. 8vo. 1719- 

2. The Revenge. T. 8vo. 172\. 
3: The Brothers. T. 8vo. 1753. 
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Arbuthnot^ Dr. John^ was 
bom at Arbuthnot^ near Montrose, 
and educated at Aberdeen, where 
he took the degree of M. D. } on 
which, he came ^o London^ and 
supported himself, at firsts by teach- 
ing the mathematics. His exten- 
sive learning, and facetious and 
agreeable conversation, however, 
introduced him by degrees into 
practice, and he became eminent 
in his profession. Being at Hpsom 
when Prince Geoi^e of Denmark 
was suddenly taken ill, he was 
called in to his assistance. His 
advice was successful; and his 
Highness, - recovering, employed 
him always afterwards as his phy- 
sician. In 1709 he was appointed 
physician in ordinary to Queen 
Anne, and in 1714 was admitted a 
fellow of the college of physicians. 
He engaged with Pope and Swift 
in a scheme to write a satire on 
the abuse of human learning, un- 
der the title of Memoirs of Marti- 
nus Scriblerus; but the death of 
the Queen put an end to the pro- 
ject. In 1727 he published Tables 
of ancient Coins, Weigf^s, and Mea- 
sures I which were followed by Ari 
Essay concerning Aliments, kct) 
vol. u ^ * 
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and another on the ^jBfects of Air 
on human Bodies. He died in 
1 735. Dr. Arbuthnot joined with 
Gay and Pope in writing 

Three Hours after Marriage* 
C. 8vo. 1717. 

B. 

B.J. These initials are prefixed 
to 

The Meteor. F. 8vo. 1S09. 

Beard, DR.THOMAS,the school- 
roaster of Oliver Cromwell (pro- 
bably at the free- school, Hunting- 
don), is said to have written 

Pedantius. C. 12mo. l631» 

Beazley, Samuel, jun. This 
gentleman is an architect; for which 
profession he served an apprentice- 
ship to his uncle Charles Beazley> 
Esq. surveyor to the Goldsmiths* 
Company. He id the author of 
one dramatic piece (which met 
with great success on the stage), 
called 

The Boarding House ; or. Five 
Hours at Brighton. .Svo. 1811. 

Blacket, Joseph. This was a 
youth of very considerable natural 
genius, who died in August 181Q» 
at about 24 years of age, leaving 
an orphan daughter j for whose 
3d 
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benefit Mr. Pratt edited a work, 
called The Remains of Joseph 
Bhcket: consisting af Poems; Dra- 
matic Sketches', 'Wte Tirkes, an 
Ode ; and A Memoir of his Life j 
2 vols. 12mo. 1811. The dramas 
mentioned are the following : 

The Chieftain's Return. Dr. 

The Earl of Devon. T. 

The Libertine Lovers* Com. 

Blacklock:,Dk. Thomas, was 
the son of a poor tradesman at An- 
nan, where he was born Nov. 1, 
1721. He lost his sight by the 
small-pox in his infancy, and in 
1740 was deprived of his father, 
who had been particularly atten- 
tive to his education. Dr. Stephen- 
ilon, a physician of Edinburgh, then 
placed him in the university, where 
he made a considerable proficiency 
in the classics and sciences. In 
174s he retired into the country, 
and published at Glasgow a small 
collection of Poems -, a second edi- 
tion of which appeared at Edin- 
burgh in 17^4. in that year Mr. 
Spence introduced him to public 
patronage, by a Memoir of him 
prefixed to a quarto edition of his 
poems : the profits of this publi- 
cation placed the author in a de* 
sirable situation in the university. 
About 1760 he entered into the 
ministry 5 and in 1766 received 
the degree of D. D. He died at 
Edinburgh July 7» 1791- Besides 
his poems, he published Paraclesis\ 
or. Consolations deduced from na* 
tural and revealed Religion ; 8vo. 
Two Discourses on the Spirit and 
Evidences of Christianity , translated 
from the French, 8vo. The Gra- 
ham, an heroic ballad, in 4 cantos, 
4to. Remarks on civil Liberty, 8vo. 
and some other pieces. He also 
producedone dramatic piece, trans- 
lated from the Cenie of De Gra- 
figny, called 



Seraphina. Play. N. P. 

BLAKE,WiLLiAM,was author of 

King Edward IIL Dr. 8vo. 
1783. 

Bhown, Mr. To a person of 
this name has been ascribed 

Alive and Merry. F. 1790. N.P. 

Burton, William, born at 
Lindley, in Leicestershire, Aug. 24, 
1575, tells us (in a MS. account of 
his Life, Written by himself, and 
first printed, 1811, by Mr. Ni- 
chols, in his valuable History of 
that county), that he wrote, in 
1596, Comoediam Facetam de 

Amoribus Perinthi et Tyantes. 
William Burton also wrote a History 
of Leicestershire, and died in 1645. 
He was brother of Robert, author 
of The Anatomy of Melancholy, 
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Campian, Edmund, was born 
in London, Jan. 1540, and first 
educated at Christ's Hospital ; he 
was afterwards placed as a scholar 
at St. John's College, Oxford, by 
the founder, at its first foundation, 
ancl took the degree of M. A. in 
1564* In 1568 he was made ju- 
nior proctor of the university; and 
soon after went over to Ireland, 
and wrote a History of that king- 
dom. He now turned Roman 
Catholic, travelled, and was ad- 
mitted of the society of Jesus, at 
Rome, in 1573. He was then 
sent into Germany, and at Vienna 
composed 

Nectar et Ambrosia, T. Latin. 
N.P. 

Returning at length into Eng^ 
land, he was discovered as the au- 
tlior of Rationes decern, &c. that 
is. Ten Reasons in favour of the 
Church of Rome, &c. and tried for 
treason, in adhering to the Bishop 
of Rome, the Queen's enemy, and. 
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coming into England to disturb 
the peace and quiet of the realm, 
&c. Being found guilty, he was 
executed at Tyburn, Dec. 1, 1581. 
Coventry, theRrv. Francis, 
educated at Ma<;dalen College, 
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FiSHEB, J. B. is author of 
The Casket. Mus.Ent. l2mo/ 
1808. 

Foot, Jesse, a surgeon of emi- 
nence, and author of a Life of 
Arthur Murphy, Esq.Ato. 1811, h 



Cambridge, wrote an admirable said, byMr.Egerlon, to have written 
jeu desprtt of the novel kind, call- The Quacks. C. 1784. N. P. 

ed Powpiy the Little , and a fine We learn from Murphy's Life of 

poem, called Pemhurst, inserted in Garrick, ii. 148, that Mr. Foot is 



Dodsley's Collection, vol. iv. p. 50. 
He had written a comedy, which 
he showed to Gray, the poet, and 
some of the characters of which 
lie afterwards introduced into the 



also the author of a tragedy, which 
has not yet been published. 

FooTE, S. jun. SeeWRANG- 
HAM, Francis. 

Francis, Ann (wife of the 



above-mentioned novel ; and died ^ev, Robert Bransby Francis, rec- 
©f the small-pox at Whitchurch, tor of Edgefield, Norfolk, and 



daughter of the Rev. Daniel Git- 
tins, formerly rector of South 
Stoke, and vicar of Leominster, 
Sussex), was the translator from 
the Hebrew of 

The Song of Solomon, Sacred 
Hymeneal Drama. 4to. I78I. 

From her father's instructiong 
her mind imbibed an early love of 
literature 5 and, in maturer years, 
Elderton, Joseph. This gen- ^^^ study of the holy Scriptures 
tleman, who was an attorney, wrote was her daily employment and 
for performance at Covent Garden delight. She was a great profi- 



Bear Edgware, of which he had 
the living, about the year 1759, 

D. 

Dalrymple, Sir David, See 
Hailes, Lord. 
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Theatre 

The Pretender. P. 1 746. 
founded on the story of Perkin 
Warbeck j but, before it could be 
got ready, the rebellion, to which 



cient in the Hebrew language; 
and the translation just mentioned 
was held in much estimation by 
the learned world. Mrs. Francis 
was also the author of several po- 



it was meant to apply, was sup- ^tical publications. In 1785 she 
pressed in the field, and it was P^}yyished The Obsequies of DemC'' 
thought unreasonable to revive it ^^f"^ Poliorcetesi in 1787, 4 /wh 
on the stage. Besides which, two ^'^^^^ Epistle from Charlotte to 
plays, on the saaie subject, had ^f^^l^r -, and, in 1790, A CoUec^ 
already been exhibited, at Good- ^'^ of Miscellaneous Poems. She 
man's Fields and at Drury Lane. ^^^ honoured with the friendship 

and correspondence of many very 
eminent and learned raenj and, 
although the greater part of her 
life was passed in domestic retire- 
ment, she possessed powers wbich^ 
if displayed, would have shone 
Alfred ike Great, H.D.P. 1811, conspicuous in the most polished 
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Favcit, Mrs. A lady of this 
name has produced 
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circles. In conversation she evin- 
ced great energies of mind^ and a 
pointed wit j but she never suffer- 
ed the lively sallies of her imagi- 
nation to lead her either into le- 
vity or ill-nature. She died No- 
vember 7, 1800. 

French^ Jambs Murphy (bro- 
ther of the late Mr. Arthur Mur- 
phy), a barrister of the Middle 
Temple, born in Dublin, died at 
Jamaica Nov. Ty 1758, very soon 
after his landing in that island 
with intent to practise in his pro- 
fession. He was author of 
The Brothers, Com. N. P. 
The Conjurou Farce. N. P. 
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Greenfield, A. wrote an un- 
finished tragedy, called 

Henrique Prince of Sicily. 1790. 

Grosette, Henry William, 
is author .of 

Raymond and Agnes^ Mel. Dr. 
1810. 

Marmion, Hist. Rom. 1811. 

H. 

Haggitt, the Rev. John. Of 
this gentleman we know no more 
than that, we understand, he was 
author of 

The Count de Filleroi. T. 8vo. 

1794. 

Haliwell, Edward, was edu- 
cated at Eton ; and thence elected 
a fellow of King's College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1532, where he. took the 
degree of M. A. He was (as we 
have been informed, by Philip 
Bliss, Esq. of St. John's College, 
Oxford, in a letter, dated April l6, 
i811) the author of 

Dido, Trag. [Mentioned in 
Vol. III. p. 435.] 
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told, that a lady of this name was 
author of 

The English Tavern at BerHn, 
C. 8vo. 1789. 

Harrison, Elizabeth. This 
lady published, by subscription, 
for the laudable purpose of pro- 
viding for an aged parent, Miscel* 
lanies on moral and religious St^* 
jects, in Prose and Verse 3 in which 
was included 

The Death of Socrates. Trag. 
8vo. 1756. 

I. 

Isdell, Miss, a native of Ire- 
land, and said to be a near relative 
of the late Oliver Goldsmith, has 
produced in Dublin, with consi- 
derable success^ one play, called 

The Poor Gentlewoman^ Com« 
1811. 

J. 

J. T. These initials are pre- 
fixed to a masque in MS. in the 
Bodleian library, called 

Cupid his Coronation. l654. 

K. 

Kean, — . A person of this 
name, at Carlisle, is author of 

The Cottage Foundling. Mel 
Dr. 1811. 

L. 

LiLLT, John. See Ltlt. 



M. 

Mackett, John, was author 
of 

Nehemiah. Sac. Dr. 8vo. IJQ . 

Masters, M. K. This person^ 
we believe, is in the mediad p^* 
fession at Watford, and has writ* 
ten one piece for the stage, viz. 

JUst and Found. C, 8vo. 18ll« 
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Mastbrton, C. We find this 
aame prefixed to 

The Seducer. Tr. 8vo. 180 . 

Meek, Francis. A gentle- 
man of Knaresborough, who wrote 
two dramatic pieces, both of which 
were acted at Harrogate; but 
neither of them has been printed 5 
viz. 

1. The Humours of Harro" 
gate. Farce. 

2. A New Way of Wooing, 
Farce. 

Mendhah^ Jambs, junior, has 
published one dramatic piece, 
called 

The Adventures of Ulysses. Clas- 
sical Drama. Small 8 vo. 1811. 

MiLLiNGEN, — — . This gen- 
tleman, who is, we have heard, a 
surgeon with the British army in 
Portugal, wrote 

The Bee-Hive, Mus. F. 8vo, 
1811. 

MooRB, Gborgb. a person 
of this name has published 

Monthar. Tr. 4to. 1804. 

Moore, Thomas, a gentleman 
who has admirably translated the 
Qdes of Anacreon, and published 
a volume of amatory Poems, under 
the feigned name of Thomas Little, 
Esq. has also produced, in the 
dramatic way. 

The Gipsey Prince. Mus. Ent. 
1801. N.P. 

M. P. J or. The Blue Stocking! 
CO. 8vo. 1811. 

Morris, Lord Rokeby. See 

EOBINSON, MaTTHBW. 

O. 

Olivari, Francis^ an Italian 
gentleman, professor of modern 
languages, in Ireland, has pub- 
lished translations from Metastasio 
of the following pieces : 

1. Astrea appeased, Op« 8vo« 
1797. 
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2. The Birth of Jupiter. Op. 
8vo. 1797. 

3. The Dream of Scipio, Op. 
Svo. 1797. 

Orford, Earl of. See Wait 
POLB, Horace. 

P. 

Perfect, William, M. D. a 
gentleman of Mailing, in Kent, 
who devoted the greater part of his 
life to the service of insane patients, 
was bom at Oxford in 1740, the 
son of the Rev. William Perfect, 
formerly vicar of East Mailing $ 
and died about the month of June 
1 8O9. Dr. Perfect published many 
works on medicine, surgery, and 
midwifery 5 some volumes of 
poems^ of moderate merit $ and 
has been said to have written 

The Crisis. Farce. N. P. 

PooLB, John. This gentleman^ 
who, we believe, is attached to 
the Globe Insurance Company^ is 
the author of 

Hamlet Travestie. Small 8vo. 
1810. 

Pope, Alexander, was bom 
in 1688, of a good family, in 
London. His parents being of the 
Romish persuasion, he was placed, 
at eight years of age, under one 
Taverner, a priest, who taught 
him the rudiments of the Latin 
and Greek languages together. 
About this time, meeting with 
Ogilby's Homer, he was so much 
pleased with it, that it became his 
favourite book 5 and when he was 
at school, at the age of ten, he 
turned certain of the events of Ho- 
mer into a play which was per- 
formed by sonr- of the upper boys 
and the master's gardener, who 
represented Ajax. At the age of 
twelve, he retired with his parents to 
Binfield, in Windsor Forest, where 
his father had purchased an estate* 
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Here he wrote his Ode on Solitude, 
vrhich appears as the first .'fruits of 
his poetic genius. It was here also 
that he first met with the works 
of Waller, Spenser, and Dryden ; 
but on perusing Dryden be 
abandoned the rest, and studied 
him as a model. In 1704 he 
wrote his Pastorals ; which being 
communicated to Mr. Wycherly, 
he sent a copy to Mr. Walsh, who 
was highly delighted with them, 
and became a valuable friend to 
the juvenile poet. This year also 
he produced the first part of his 
IFindsor Forest, which was not pub- 
lished till 17^0, with a dedication 
to Lord Lansdown. At the age of 
twenty appeared his Essay on Cri- 
ticism ; which, notwithstanding 
the youth of the author, is one of 
the finest poems in the language, 
and contains the soundest rules. 
But his genius shone to greater 
advantage in his Rape of the Lock, 
founded on the circumstance of 
Lord Petre cutting off a lock of 
Mrs. Fennor's hair. Thi^ poem 
was written to effect a recon- 
ciliation between the parties, and 
was successful. It was printed 
in 1712, and was followed by 
The Temple of Fame. The nest 
year he published his proposals 
for a translation of the Iliad, in 
which he met with uncommon en- 
couragement, and it enabled him 
to purchase a house at Twicken- 
ham, whither he removed with 
bis parents in 1715. In 1717 he 
published a collection of all that 
he had printed separately, and 
proceeded to give a New Edition 
of Shukspeare, which, being pub- 
lished in 1721, discovered that he 
had consulted his fortune more 
than his fame in that undertaking. 
The Iliad being finished, he en- 
gaged, upon the like footing, to 
undertake the Odyssey, Proom^ 



and Fenton did part of it, and 
received 500/. of Pope for their 
labours. This work being finished 
in 1725, he was afterwards em- 
ployed with Swift and Arbuthnot 
in printing some volumes of Mis* 
ceUanies. In 1727, his Dunciad 
appeared in Ireland, and the year 
after in England, with iwtes by 
Swift, under the name of Scrib- 
lerus. In 17^9, by the advice of 
Lord Bolingbroke, he turned his 
pen to subjects of morality, and 
produced the Essay on Man ; the 
fourth epistle of which. Upon 
Taste, giving great offence, as he 
was supposed to ridicule the Duke 
of Chandos, under the character 
of Timon, is said to have put him 
upon writing Satires, which he 
continued till 1739- A genuine 
collection of his Letters was pub- 
lished in 1737. Mr. Pope died ia 
1744. We are told, that he wrote, 
at fourteen, a tragedy, founded on 
the legend of " St. Genevieve ;*^ 
and a comedy j but these were 
both destroyed. He also assisted 
Gay and Arbuthnot in 

Three Hours after Afarriage. 

e. 8vo. 1717. 

He likewise wrote two choruses 
for the tragedy of Marais Mrutus, , 
bv John Shefheld Duke of Buck- 
inghamshire, 4to. 17'^2; and it is 
said by Cowper, in one of his letters 
to Mr. Unwin (see Hayley's Life 
of Cowper, 4to, vol. iii. p. 186 5 
Svo. vol. ii. p. 108), that the bal- 
lad, 'Twos when the seas were 
roaring, in The IVhat d ye call It, 
was the production of Swift, Ar- 
buthnot, Pope, and Gay, united. 

PoKsoN, RICHARD, M. A. late 
Greek professor in the university of 
Cambridge, was born atEastRuston, 
in Norfolk, Dec. 25, 1759. By 
the patronage of some gentlemen, 
who admired the desire of learning 
with which young Porson w^s ioA-f 
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hvLed, he wag sent to Eton school^ 
and afterwards entered of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. His literary 
productions have been chiefly 
critiques oti classical works^ in 
different Reviews 3 but he pub- 
lished four plays of Euripides 
fHecuha, Orestes, The Phosnissa, 
and Medea), and intended to have 
proceeded with all the dramas of 
that ancient poet. He had the 
reputation of being the best Greek 
scholar in the kingdom ; yet his 
learning scarcely produced him a 
living ; but toward the latter end of 
his life, he was appointed librarian 
to the London Institution. Mr. 
Porson died from the effects of 
two apoplectic strokes, Sept. 25, 
1808. In some memoirs of him 
printed in The European Magazine, 
Vol. liv. p. 413, we are told, while 
at Eton school^ ^' his literary ta- 
*' lents, as is common in juvenile 
*^ minds, are said to have taken ^ 
*^ dramatic turn ; and he has re- 
'^ peated a piece which he com* 
^' posed for exhibition in the Long 
'* Chamber, at the College." 

Price, , compiled 

Judith, Orat. 

B. 

Rhodes, William Baenes, a 
clerk in the Dividend Pay Office, 
in the Bank of England, is author 
of a pleasing poetical work, called 
Eccentric Tales, published under 
the name of Cornelius Crambo, 
and of a little volume of Epigrams. 
But he takes his place in this 
work only as having produced 

Bomhastes Furioso ! Burl. Trag. 
Op. 1810. N.P. 

RigHAKDsoN^ Mes. One of the 
patentees of the late Drury Lane 
Theatre, and widow of Joseph 
Richardson, Esq, M. P. is au- 
thor of 

m^hei, I<eg, Trag. Or* 



Robertson, Mrs.T. wrotft 
The Enchanted Island* M* E« 

1796. 

Rowland^ Samuel, was au* 
thor of a play, entered at Sta-^ 
tioners' Hall, called 

The Melancholy Knight, l6l5. 
N.P. 

Rowley, Thomas. See Chat* 

TERTON. 

RoYSTON, Lord. See Yorkej 
Philjp. 

Saunders, Hskry MARTitf« 
wrote 

The Crimps. T. 8vo. 1794. 
Srmple, Robert, was author 

of, 

1. The Regent" s Tragedy. 1570. 

2. The Bisfiopis Life ^nd Testw- 
ment, 157 1. 

3. MytordMethvine's Tragedy ^ 
1572. 

4. the Siege of the Castle ((f 
Edinburgh. 1573. 

He is also supposed to have been 
the writer of, 

5. Philotus. 4to. 1603 1 4tOL 
1612. 

Mr. Serople was cotemporary 
with Buchanan ; and the son, we 
believe, of Sir James Semple, of 
Belltrees, ambassador from the 
Scottisli court to Queen Elizabeth^ 
in 1599. 

Shancke, Johw, was a oome<* 
dian, cotemporary with Shak* 
speare and Beaumont and Fletcher, 
He acted in many of Shakspeare'g 
plays at their tirst appearance^ 
and was the original Sir Roger, ia 
The Scornful Jjody. He stood thp 
fifth in tlie list of the King'g 
players, in May 1629, and waa 
also' one, of Prince Henry's Com-* 
pany. It is probable, that he die4 
about the year 1()4(). He wrol^ 
one dramatic piece, caU^4 

3a4. 
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Shancke*s Ordinarie. C. 1623-4. 
N.P. 

SLiiTtR» Samubl, was author of 
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An interlocutory Discourse con- . WHEELwmi(.HT, the Rev. C. 
ccming The Creation. Fall, and ^' * ^^''^^^Z ?J ^"^^ ^^ l'}^^^^ 
Recvly of Man. Sac.Dr. 8vo, '11^^*'^^:^^^^^^^^^ 



1679. 

Stamper^ Frakcis. To a per- 
son of this name Mr. Egerton has 
ascribed 

A Modem Character introduced 
into Esop. 8vo. 17^1* 

T. 

ToMLiKsoK, JoHNf an attor- 
ney of Staffordshire, wrote one 
dramatic piece> called 

Contrariety. Com. Small 8yo. 
179^ 



Poems^ original and translated, 
8vo. ISlO^wbich contain versions 
of the two following plays of 
Seneca : 

Medea, 

OctavuL 

Williams, Lucas, was the 
translator from the French of the 
dramatic pieces of M. Berquin, 
designed for children and young 
persons, of which a list will be 
found in Vol. IIL p. 452* 



\ 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 



TO THE 



FIRST VOLUME, 



AND 

X . xi.] Add to the note> 

Luther recomiuended the acting 
of comedies even in schools, as he 
thought them capable of edifying 
young persons. " In comedies^" 
observed Luther, '' particularly in 
those of the Romaa writers, the 
duties of the various situations of 
life are held out to view, and as it 
were reflected from a mirror. The 
office of parents, and the proper 
conduct of children, are faithfully 
delineated; and what to young 
men may be advantageous, the 
vices and characters of profligate 
women are exhibited in Uieir true 
colours. Excellent lessons are 
given to them how they should 
conduct themselves towards vir- 
tuous women in courtship. Strong 
exhortations to matrimony are 
brought forward, without which 
state no government can subsist : 
jfrelibacy is the plague of any na- 
lion.** 

P. L] Sir William Addington 
died April 7, 1811, in Green Park 

^ Place, Bath, aged 83. 

* P. 7* Andrews, Mii^es Pe- 
*^BR.] Add, 

The Enchanted Casile. Pant. 
t7a6-7. N.P. 



BAR 

P. 8. Armin,] The verses afc 
luded to appeared in Davies*s 
Scourge of Folly, a volume of epi- 
grams and eulogies. 

Ck)l. 2. Line 15.] For '' with 
compounds,'* read " without, &c.'* 

P. 12. Arnold, Samuel James.] 
Add, 

To this gentleman has also been 
ascribed 

TheAmericansi Com. Op. 181 !• 
N.P. 

P. 12. AsHTON, Robert.] Add» 

Love is the Conqueror. Com. 

N.P. 

B. 

P. 14. Col. 2. line 13 from bot- 
tom.] For "1758," read " 1756.'' 

P. 19. Bale, John.] Add, 

The Mysterie of Inyquyte* Dr. 
in the British Museum. 

P. 20. Col. 2.] Transpose the 
articles 4 and 5. 

P. 22. Line 4.] For *^ several 
poems," read "A Century qfSpi" 
rituall Sonnets, in 1595.'* 

P. 22. Baron, Robert.] Add, 

There is said to be still in ex- 
istence a dramatic piece by thU 
-author, called 

An Apology for Pms^ . 
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P. 34. Col. 2.] After line 7, add, 

Mr. Bentley was also author 
of m poeni called Patriotism, and 
designed the vignettes, &c. for 
the 4to edition of Gray's Poems. 
We learn, besides, from Mr. Cum- 
berland's Memoirs, i. 216, that Mr. 
Bentley had written a drama on 
the subject of the Grenoese con- 
spiracy. 

P. 47. fioNNOR^ Charles.1 
Add. 

Mr. Bonnor frequently, while 
at Bath, contributed to the amuse- 
ments of the Theatre, by writing 
cxreasional Prologues, Addresses, 
&c. and was particularly success- 
ful in, 

3. The Gentle Laird. Ballad In- 
terlude. N. P. 

P. 47.] Mr* Booth was born in 
I6SI. 

T,&7, Brewer, George.] Add, 

The Golden Mean, Mus. Ent. 
K.P. 

Saint Anthony's Pig, M. Ent. 
N.P. 

The Outside Passenger. F. 1 8 U . 
N.P. 

P. 68. Col. 2.] After the 8th 
line from the bottom, add, 

John Hall notices Brome*s debt 
to Jonson, in some verses prefixed 
to The Jovial Crew : 

yovk do npt invade ; 

But by great Jonson were made free 0* 
th' trade.'* 

p. 69. Col. 2.] Mr. Brooke was 
born in 1/06. 

P. 76» Col. 2. last line but one.] 
For " 1724," read *' 3 722, and 
was buried at l^amp&tead April 8.'* 
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P. 81. Col. 1. Line 1 1 from bol* 
torn.] For " R. Ruggles," lead 
♦' G. Ruggle." 



P. 83. Line 3.] For " Cam* 
bridge," read '* Oxford." 

P. S5. Col. 2.] Transpose the 
articles I arid 2. 

P. 89, Col. 1. Line 22.] For 
*' July/' read '' June." 

P. 89. Carr, Sir John.] Delq 
that article, and substitute the fol- 
lowing : 

Carr, Sir John, Knt. was born 
in London, on the 6th December 
1772, the youngest son of a re- 
spectable tradesman, who die4 
when Sir John was a child. He 
was educated at Rugby in War- 
wickshire, and afterwards under 
the private tuition of a clergyman. 
Being originally intended for tho 
profession of the law, he was ar- 
ticled to an eminent solicitor in 
Devonshire ; in which county ho 
was advised to settle, on account 
o£ the delicacy of his health. After 
the service of his clerkship, an4 
the usual short initiation into the 
office of a solicitor in London, he 
formed a professional connexion 
with a gentleman at Totnes, in 
Devonshire, which lasted about 
three years. He was now ad- 
vised to relinquish the profession, 
and to travel for the improvenaent 
of his health. His first excursion 
was to Pari?, during the last brief 
peace j whence returning, he pub- 
lished the result of his observa- 
tions in the shape of a thin quarto 
volume, called 7%e Stranger in 
France j which, ftlthough the last 
of the French tours that issued 
from the press at that period, was 
by no means the least in merit. 
£!ncoumged by the success of this 
volnnne, be published, tn ISOS^ 
bis Northern Summer i in t8O0« 
his Sif anger in lft4and y in 1807| 
his Tour in HoUandi in 1800, Yvk 
Tkmv in Scotland I 9nd, In 1S11» 
his Travels in the Souih of Spain^ 
V(>oA the publicftUon of b\% Inik 
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tour he received the honour of 
knighthood at the hands of the 
Duke of Bedford, then Lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland j to which has 
lately been added, the honour of 
knighthood of the order of St. 
Constantino, in Sicily. 

With his merit«j as a tourist the 
present sketch his little to doj 
but Sir John Carr has also appeared 
a& a dranQdtic writer; having, in 
1804, upon the prospect of the 
French invasion, published a pa- 
triotic piece, with songs, called, 

1. The Sea-side Hero* D. 8vo. 
1804. 

From this was taken a little one- 
act piece, called 

ir/io 's 4fraid P 
perfornned for Mr. Elliston*s be- 
pefit, at the Haymarket Theatre, 
in the year 1805 ; one or two of 
the characters of The Sea-side 
Hero were also transplanted into a 
farce, which Sir John put together 
for Mr. Mathews's benefit at the 
same Theatre, in the year 1808, 
and called, 

2. First comejirst serv'd-, or. 
The Biter hit. 

Sir John has also in his pos- 
session an opera founded on an 
£astern story, and called, 

3. Three sound Naps, 

In 1809 Sir John Carr published 
a volume of poems : he is also the 
reputed author of Mwre Miseries, 
and of several temporary pam- 
phlets. 

P. 100. No. p.] For '' 17Q9," 
jead " 17O8.** 

P.lOl. Chambers, Miss.] Add, 

Oursehes. Com. 8vo. 1811. 
•p. XO9. Col. 1. Line 4 from 
bottom.] For ^' Rowley," read 
^' Thomas Rowley, a secular priest 
of Bristol in the reigns of Henry 
VI. and Edward IV. ** 

p. 123. Col. 2^, hm 2,] For 



*' 1715," read" 1716.'' Of course, 
that and the next article should be 
transposed. Mrs. Cibber was bom 
about 1715. 

p. 129. Clarke, Stephen.] 
Add, 

The Kiss, Com. 8vo. 1811. 

P. 132.] Jo the article Cook- 
ings, add. 

He wasj however, a very honest 
and useful man in his station, 
though he possessed not the mens 
divinior of a poet ; and was fre- 
quently seen tramping about Lon- 
don, with his own publications, or 
those of the society, tied up in a 
blue check handkerchief. 

P. 135. Col. 2. Line 2.] For 
''Francis,** read "Thomas." Line 
7, for '« about 1733,*' read '' in 
1732." — Mr, Colman*s principal 
Dramatic Works were published 
in 4 vols, small Svo. 1777 J and 
his Prose on several Occasions, &c. 
3 vols, small Svo. 1787* 

P. 140, CoLMAN, George, jun.1 
Add, 

No Prelude! Prel. 1803. N.P. 
There has also been ascribed to 
Mr. Colman 

The Quadrupeds of Quedlinlurgh. 
T. C. A. G. H. O. D. R. 1811. 
N. P. 

. P. 161. Cumberland, Rich.1 
Add, 

T%e Confession » P. 

Col. 2.] To the novels of Mr. 
Cumberland, add, s ' 

John de Lancaster, — Mr. Cum-r 
berland died May 7, J811, at the 
house of Mr. Fry, Bedford Plaoe, 
Russell Square, and was interred on 
the 14th in Poets* Comer, Westmin* 
ster Abbey ; when th^ venerable 
Dean of Westminster, at the close 
of the funeral ceremony, thus 
spontaneously addressed the spec- 
tators around him : 

^' Good people, the per^n yon 
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** see now deposited is Richard P. I91. Dimond, W.] Add, 

^'Cumberland, an author of no The Doubtful Son. F,8vo, 1810. 

" snoall merit; his writings were Gustavus Fasa. Hist. Op. 1810. 

'* chiefly for the stage, but of strict N, P. 

^' moral tendency -, they were not The Peasant Boy, Op. Svo.lSl 1^ 

"without faults J but they were The Royal Oak, Hist. Flay. 8vo. 

*' not gross, abounding' with oaths 3 811. 

'* and libidinous expressions, as I P. 194. Dooobt.] From the 

^' am shocked to observe is the following bill, copied from a print- 

'* case of many at the present day. ed one which was given to Mr. 

*' He wrote as much as any; few Park by the late William Filling- 

** wrote better ; and his works ham, Esq. of the Inner Temple, 

'^ will be held in the highest esti- it appears that Dogget had been a 

*' mation as long as the English performer among the itinerants 

" language shall be understood* who exhibited at Smtthfield in the 

*' He considered the theatre. as a year 1691. 

*' school for moral improvement 5 Under a wood-cut of the King's 

^' and his remains are truly worthy arms, and letters W. R, 

'^ of mingling with the illustrious " At Parker*s and Dbggett's booth, 

" dead which surround us. Read near Hosier Land end^ in Smith- 

*' bis prose subjects on divinity ! field, during the time of Bartho- 

" there you wUl find the true loraew Fair, will be presented a 

'^ Christian spirit of the man who new droll, called Fryar Bacon 5 

^^ trusted in our Lord and Saviour or. The Country Justice. With 

'^ Jesus Christ. May God forgive the Humours of Tolfree, the Mil- 

'^ him his sins, and at the resur« ler, and his Son Ralph -, acted by 

*' r«ction of the just receive him Mr. Doggett. With Variety of 

^' into everlasting glory.'* f Scenes, Machines, Songs, and 

Dancfes. Fivat Rex"* 

D. P- 195.] Add, 

A few years after his death, and 

P. 180, 181.] Transpose the ar- perhaps at an earlier period, there 

tides Delap and Delamayne. was acted a droll, at Bartholomew 

P. 182. Col. 2. Line 5.] For and other fairs, written by him^ 

*' 10,'* read " 19." entitled 

P. 186. Col. 2. Line 2] For Mad Tom of Bedlam. N. P. 

•' about the year 1?48," read '' in P. 195.] Joseph Dorman died 

the year 1744.'* and was buried at Hampstead, in 

P. 188. DiBDiN, Charles.] Feb. 1754. Mr. Egerton ascribes 

Add, to him 

The Bamer of Parnassus. The Female Rake. B.C. Sto. 

The Benevolent Tar. 1736. - 

The Friendly Tars. Col. 1. Line 13 from bottom.] 

The Irish Chairman. For " Boston," read " Barton." 

The old Woman of Eighty. P. 199. Drayton, Michael.] 

The Round Rohin. CO. 1811. Add, 

N. P. Mother Red-cap. P. 1597. N.P. 

P. 190. DiBDiN, T.] Add, P. 204. Col. 1. Line 8 from bot- 

Vp to Town. Com. Op. 1811. torn.] For '' 1701,** read ** i;00." 
N.P. 
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The date in the inscription on his called A Defence of Plays j or, 
tombstone, in p. 206, also bears The Stage vindicated from several 



the same error 

P.210. Line 2. Dryden,John.] 
Add, 

His dramatic pieces have been 
published in 2 vols. fol. 1701, and 
O vols. 12mo. 1762. An edition 
of his works, with notes, and a 
Life of the author, was published 
by Walter Scoit, Esq. in 18 vols. 
8vo. 1808. 

E. 

P. 214. Earle, William, jun.] 
Add, 

The Exile. Dr. Small 8vo. 1804. 

P. 216. Col. 1.] Edward the 
Sixth was bom Oct. 12, 1537 9 
and died July 6, 1553. 

P. 217. Col. 2. Line 14.] Add; 
Qs Wood tells us $ but if he had 
looked into Gascoigne with atten- 
tion, he would have seen the in- lected and published, with an ini- 
timation scouted as a vulgar and troduction and explanatory notes^ 
popular report. in an elegant form, by Henrf 

P. 218. Col. 1.] Queen Eliza- Weber, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 1811 5 
beth was born Sept. 7, 1533, and including Nos. 1—8, and The 
died March 24, 1603. Witch of EdmorUon, 

P. 222.] We believe that 1 689 P. 268. Col. 2. Line 16.] Add: 
may be assigned as the year of Sir This has been reprinted by Mr, 
George Etherege's death. Alexander Chalmers, in his recent 

P. 223. Eyre, Edmund John.] edition of The English Poets, — 



Passages in Mr. Collier's Short 
View, &c. Wherein is offered 
the most probable Method of re- 
forming our Plays j with a Con- 
sideration how far vicious Charac- 
ters may be allowed on the Stage. 
By Edward Filmer, D. C. L. 8vo. 
1707. 

P. 244. Flbcknoe, Richard.! 
Add, •^ 

Langbaine notices a prologut 
among Flecknoe's Epigrams, in- 
tended for a play, called The Ph}^ 
sician against his JViU j which, he 
believes, was never printed. The 
editor of the new edition of Earle'i 
Microcosmography, 1811, p. 307, 
mentions a MS. note in his copy 
of Langbaine, stating it to have 
been printed in 1712. 

P. 251.] The dramatic workf 
of John Forde have been col- 



Add, 

High Life in the City* C. 8vo. 
1810. 

The Lady of the Lake. Mel, Dr. 
^om. 8vo. 18U, 



F. 



P. 235. Fennell, -.] Add, 

The Advertisement, F. 1791. 

P. 237. Line 28.] For ''price," 
read *' highest price," 

Nathaniel Fielb was dead in 
J641. 

P. 242. CoL 2.] After Jeremy 



Line 30. For " in 4to.** read '^ io 
1572, without date } also4to." &c. 
—Line 31. For *' Posies/* read 
'' Poesies." 

P.273. Gentleman, Feancis.I 
Add, 

The Scarlorough Lass. Inter- 
lude. N.P. 

P. 279. Glover, Richard.] 
Add, 

TheHuUa. Com. N.P, 

N. 
P. 288, Col. 2. Line 14 from 



Cdlier, add: Filmer's Work is bottooj.] After Gardiner, add 
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The fact is, that he had only fled 
to Flower for refuge from the 
plague. 

P. 295. Col. 2.] For '< 1772/* 
read " 1771.'' 

P. 29a. Col. 2. Line I9.] After 
Oxford, add : and presented to 
the vicarage of Toilesbury, in 
Essex. 

P. 298.] Rupert Green lies bu- 
ried in Hampstead churchyard i 
but we know not the date of his 
death, 

H. 
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description of England before Ho- 
linshed's Chronicle, describes," &c. 

P. 331. Col. 1. Line 2.] To 
'* that work,*" add : '' and from 
his Funerall Elogie on the Death 
of Sir George Saint Poole, of Lin- 
colnshire, my countryman* See 
Hey wood's Pleasant Dialogues and 
Dramas. l2mo. 1637, p. 252.'* 

P. 333.] To Hey wood's unpub- 
lished dramas add 2 

Fast hind, And Fastjind. Play, 
mentioned by Gabriel Harvey, in 
1593. 

P. 348. Hitchcock^ Robert.] 
V. 315.] Besides the dramas Add, 



mentioned, Mr. Havard wrote A 
Coronation Ode, in 176l# which 
was performed, for his own bene- 
fit, at Drury Lane : a copy of it 
may be seen in The London Ma^ 
gazine^ for that year, p. 214. 

P. 3 1 8. CoL 2. ] Dele the article 
^ Hayley, Georgb 5'* and see 
*' Stayley, Gboege/* p. 683. 

P. 319. Haylby> William.] 
Add, 

The Heroine of Camlria. Trag. 
tvo. 1811. 

The Viceroy. T. 8vo. 1811. 
These two, together with EudorOy 
were published in a volume, en- 
titled Three Plays, with a Preface i 
including Dramatic Observations ^f 
the late Ueut, Gen. Burgoyne, 

P. 322.] Hbminqe, William, 
died before 1653. 

P. 326. Hey, Richard.] Add, 

Honour and Love. Dial. 8v0f 

1791. 
Shelter. 

P. 328. Col. 2. Line 26.] After 
*^ he was born,'* add ; ^' it is said 
(certain, that he sometime lived),** 
&c. 

P. 329. Col. 2. Lines 4 and 5.] 

For '' Our honest chronicler Ho- 

linshed,** read *' W. Harrison, 

who wrotG the introduction, or 

2 



The Ladies* Stratagem, Com* 
1775. N.P. 

P. 351. CoL 1. Line 17.] For 
" revised," read ** completed.** 

P. 352.] Besides the dramas of 
Mr. Hoare, the public is indebted 
to that gentleman for the follow- 
ing literary publications, on sub- 
jects of the fine arts : Academic 
Annals, from 1801-2 to 1808-P; 
published in consequence of Mr. 
H. having received, nrom the Royal 
Academy, the honorary appoint- 
ment of secretary for foreign cor- 
respondence. Inquiry into the re- 
quisite CuUtuation of the Arts of 
Design in England, I8O6. — The 
Artist : periodioal publications. 
Series 1 and 2, I8O7 — 1809* 

P. 355. Line 2.] He died in 
Clipstone Street, Mary-le-Bonne, 
March 23, I8O9. 

P. 356. Col. 2.] Mr. Holman 
was born in Denmark Street, St. 
Giles's, August 1764. 

P. 359. Holman, Joseph Geo.] 
Add, 

The Gazette Extraordinary ^ C. 
8vo. 1811. 

P. 362. Hook, Theodore £d* 
ward.] Add, * 

Darkness Visible. Farce. 8vo, 
1811. 
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TryalhyJury. F. 8vo*1811. 
P. 369. Col. 2. No. 1.] For 
*' 1800," read " 1801.** 



I. 



P. 388. Col. 1.] We have heard 
ascribed to Mrs. Inchbald, 
Cross Partners, C. 8vo, 1792. 



J. 



P. 401.] Mr. Charlss John- 
son was buried at Hendon^ on the 
ISth of March. 

P. 410.] Mr. Henry Jones 
was born in 1721. 

P. 412. Line 13.] Add, 8vo. 

K- 

P. 422. Kbmble, Charles.] 
Add, 

Kamtchatka. Mus. Dr. 1811. 

N. P. 

P.426. Kembli, John Philip.] 
Add, 

Alexander the Great. T. 8vo. 

1795. 

Bonduca. Tr. 8vo. 1808. 

Catharine and Petruchio, Com. 
8vo. 1810. 

The Merchant of Venice, Com. 
8vo. 1810. 

A new JVdy to pay old Debts, 
Com. 8vo. 1810. 

All 's mil that Ends mil. C. 
8vo. 1811. 

The Comedy of Errors, 8vo. 
1811. 

Romeo and JuRet, Trag.- 8vo. 
1811. 

The Winter* s Tale. P. 8vo.l811. 

Col. 2. Line 36.] For " mean- 
ing,** read ** meanings." 

P. 429. Col. 1. Line 28.] For 
^' secure,'* read *^ secute.'* 

P. 431.] To tlie article '' Ken- 
HiCK,*' add. 



L O » 

Dr. KenHck read lectures oft 
Shakspeare*s plays, and illustrated 
the principal characters, in an en- 
tertainment called The School of 
Shakspeare, at the Devil Tavern, 
near Temple Bar, in March 1774. 
P. 440. King, Thomas.] Add, 
Lovers' Quarrels, Com. 1790. 
N.P. 



L. 



P. 443. Lamb, Charles.] Mr, 
Lamb was born on the 10th Feb. 
1775, in the Inner Temple, Lon- 
don, and received his education at 
Christ's Hospital. Besides the. 
works which we have mentioned, 
he has written some prologues and 
epilogues to the performances of 
others, and published a tale, called 
Rosamond Gray ; and Poems, ia 
conjunction with Mr. Coleridge. 

P. 447. Line 3.] Learmont 
was a gardener near Dalkeith. 
' Lee, Henry, is the same per- 
son as was before noticed as Leb, 
^^■""^— • 

P.450. Leigh, Richard*] Add, 

Ther© is also ascribed to him, 

Where to find a Friend. Com. 
1811. N.P. 

P. 451. Line %6.'\ For *' 1760,** 
read " 1759.'* 

Col. 2.] Leveridge was bora, 
about the year 1670. 

P.453. Lewis,Matthew Gee- 
gory.] Add, 

One 0* Clock. Mus. Rom. 8vo# 
1811. 

Timour the Tartar. Rom. Mel. 
Dr. 1811, N.P. 

P. 461. Logan, John.] Add, 

The Carthaginian Heroine. %, 
unfinished. 

Electra. Tr. N. P. 
The writer of his Life, prefixed to 
the 12mo. edition of his Poems, &c 
printed at Edinburgh in 1805, in 
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a note at p. xxx. says, that he had 
seen and read three acts of a tra- 
gedy on the Death of Mury Queen 
of Scotland, composed in Logan's 
best style. 

M. 

P, 462. Col. 1. Line 3 from 
bottom.] After '^ manager/' read, 
*' and published a volume of 
poems there." 

P. 464.] Nos. 4. and 5, are in 
the possession of Lumley St. George 
Skeffington, Esq. at Sketfington 
' Hall, Leicestershire. 

P. 468. Mackenzie, Henry.] 
Dele, 4. The fFhite Hypocrite, and 
add, 

4. False Shame. C. Svo. 1808. 

5. The Spanish Father, T. Svo. 
1808. 

P.477, M'Laren,Archibald.] 
Add, 

The OldRoscius, Burl.Int.l2mo. 
1805. 

A Soldier and a Sailon M. F, 
12mo. 1805. 

"The Slaves. Dr. Piece. 12mo. 

1807. " 

A Wife to be Sold. M. F. 12mo. 
1807. 

Bessy Bell and Mary Gray. M. 
Dr. 12mo. 1808. 

Hotu to grow Wise, Dr. Piece. 
l2mo. 1808. 

The Spanish Heroine, Mus. D. 
i2mo. 1808. 

Th£ British Carpenter. 12mo. 

What News from Ban try Bay ? 
Farce. 

London out of Town. F. 12rao. 
1809. 

The Private Theatre. Mus,^D. 
12mo. I8O9. 

Empress and no Empress. F. 
12mo. 1810. 

Whimsicality. Mus. F* 12mo. 

iieio. 

The Duellists. 12mo. 1611. 
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The Elopement. Dram. Piece. 
12mo. ]8li. 

The Gentle Shepherd. Altered. 
12mo. 1811. 

Spite and il/a/tce. Dr. Sketch. 
12mo. 1811. 

P.491 . Line 6.] Dele " in prose." 

After No. 3. insert. The Most 
Honorable Tragedy of Sir Richard j 
GreHvile, Knight, a Poem. 12mo. 
1595. 

P. 492. Col. 2. Line 18.] Add : 
—Yet the reader of Mr. Ritson's 
Observations on Warton's History 
of English Poetry, will, we ap- 
prehend, consider Wood's charac- 
ter of Marloe as too just. 

Dele the last five lines; and 
substitute the following : — *' and 
had begun a translation from the 
Greek of Musaeus's poem, called 
Hero and Leander, which was 
afterwards finished by Chapman, 
though not with the same spirit 
with which Marloe had begun it." 

P. 494. Col. 2. Line 13 fh)m 
bottom.] After ** comedies,** add, 

Ben*s Conversation with Drum- 
mond will be found in the works 
of the latter, printed in folio, 1 71 1. 

P. 495. Col. 2. Line 23.] For 
'' the few," read " those." 

P.496. Mason,William.] Add, 

Ar gentile and Curan* Leg. Dr. 
8vo. 1797, 1811. 

Pygmalion. Lyr. Scene. Svo. 
1811. 

Sappho. Lyrical Dr. Svo. 1797> 
1811. 

It has been said, that Mr. Ma- 
son left behind him some plays in 
MS.; one of which is a senti- 
mental comedy in the manner of 
The Conscious Lovers. 

P. 499. Col. 1.] Oldys corrects 
the date of Massinger*s death to 
the 18th of March 1639, aged 55-, 
and the entry of his burial in St. 
Saviour's register is as follows: 
'^ March the 20th l639-40^ Buried 

4 
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Philip Massinger, a siranger.*^ — 
Meaning, we suppose^ not a pa- 
rishioner. 

P.505.] Medbourne would seem 
to have been the writer of ten 
plays, if we take seriously the fol- 
lowing lines of the Duke of Dor- 
set's epilogue, on the revival of 
Ben Jonson's Every Man in his 
flumour: 

** Here *s Master Matthew, our domes- 
tic wit, 

•• Docs promise one o* th* ten plays he 
has writ.** 

P. 509. Col. 1. Lines 33, 34.] 
For '* near Kelso, on the borders 
of Scotland," read " in Dumfries- 
shire." 

— Lines 37, 38, for *' about the 
year 1735,** read ** at Langholm, 
Sept. 29, 1734;* 

P. 523] Edward Moore was 
born March 22, 17 11-12. 

P. 524.] Mrs. Hannah More, 
we understand, was born at Han- 
liam, a village near Bristol. 
P. 525.] Add, 

In an edition of Mrs. More's 
Works, in 8 vols. 8vo. ISOl, Nos. 
2, 3, and 4, of her dramas are re- 
printed in the 3d volume ; with a 
preface, in which she says, that 
her ideas are altered with respect 
to the stage, and that she does not 
consider it, in its present state, as 
being fit for a Christian to attend 
its representations. 

P. 527, MoKTON, Thomas.] 
Add, 

The Knight of Snoipdoun, M. 
Dr. Svo. 1811. 

P. 537. Mylne, James.] Add, 
This writer was born June 4, 
1737, at Suttie Bains, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Haddington, East Lo- 
thian. He was educated at the 
university of Edinburgh.; but, in- 
stead of engaging in any of the 
learned professions^ he adopted the 

VOL. I. 
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purSiift of agriculturcj and rented 
the farm of Loch ill, near Had- 
dington, which was formerly in the 
possession df hrs great-grandfather, 
and is now occupied by his son, 
who succeeded to the lease on the 
death of our poet, which happen- 
ed some time before tiie publica- 
tion alluded to. He left behind 
him four sons anci s\% daughters. 

N. 

P. 538. Col. 2. Line 16 from 
boMom.] For '* Hertfordshire," 
re^d " Heref )rdshire.'* 

P. 539. No. 1.] Add, (In con- 
junction with Marloe.) 

P. 543. Col. 2. Line 6.] Aftef 
Niccols, add ^( with, however, some 
culpable alterations). 
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P.i50.0'KEEFPE,JoH<I.^ Add, 

Colin's IVelcome. Past. N. P.* 

P. '542. Col. 2.] The Gentle- 
man's Magazine of the time states 
his age to have been 6g, 

P. 552. OhiPHAnt, Robert.] 
Add, 

To him also has beeti ascribed a 
piece, called 

Tfte First of September. 

P. 

P. 563.] Dr. Patrick's transla- 
tion of Terence is in prose. There 
was also an edition in I767. . 

P. 565. Col. 1.] PennecOik was 
a bufgess of Edinburgh, and print- 
ed, in 1 720, a volume of poems, 
entitled Streains from Helicon, He 
lived a strange irregular life, and 
died in poverty and wretchedness, 
sometime about 1728, or 1729. 

Col. 2. BisHOF Percy died at 
hi^ see house^ near Dromore, 
3 s 
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fept. 30, ISU, in tlie 83d year of 2. Osway. A Tragedy. 4tf, 

his age« and 30th of his residence 179^ 9 

in the diocese. founded on the intereiting tale of 

P. 567. Col, 2. Line 19.] The Damon and Pythias. Mr. P/snext 
statement is not accurate : it was dramatic work was> Observalium 
ill the following act to that in on Hamlet ; being an Attempt to 
tvhich this line occurs. See pp. !ii. prove that Shakspeare designed that 
and liii. of the Introduction to this Tragedy as an indirect Censure m 
volume. Mary Queen of Scots 5 Svo. IJQb : 

P. 571. Col. 1. Line 27.3 For and an Appendix to it in 1797. 
*' wrote,'* read " translated from At the end of this, Mr. P. an- 
Corneille." nounced his intention of publish- 

Col. 2. Line 5 from bottom.] ing two dramas, founded on the 
"With resjiect to No. 4, St. Ste- history of Mary; but we believt 
PHENS Green, Mears and Chet- that they never appeared. He hai 
wood were right : the name of been supposed (and we doubt not 
William PhiUps is printed in the the truth of the conjecture) to be 
title-page, and subscribed to the the author of, 
dedication. 3. The Lakers. C. O. Svo. 1 798. 

P. 572. Col. 2.} Mrs. Pilking- In I8O9, lie published Four Dis- 
ton died in Dublin, July 29, 1750. courses on Subjects relcUing to the 

Mr. Pilon was born in 1750. Amusement of the Stage} preached 

P. 574. PiLoj^i Fkedeeick.] at Great Si. Mary's Church, Cam'* 
Add, Iridge, on Sunday, Sepi, 25, and 

AlVs Well that ends JVell Com. Sunday, Oct. 2, 1808. JViikcih 
altered. 1785. N. P. pwus sicpplementary Notes, In ont 

P.575.PLUMFTRE,jAME8.}Dele vol. 8vo. In these discourses, Mr. 
the article, and substitute the fol« P. points out the abuses and the 
Ibwing : uses of the stage i taking the 

Plvmftr^, James, B. D. Fei- middle way between those who 
low of Clare Hall, Cambridge, i* defend, and those who condemn, 
^e youngest son of the late Rev. the stage altogether. He has re- 
I)r. Robert Plumptre, president of cently issued proposals for publish- 
dueen's College, in the same uni- ing, by subscription, a work to be 
versify, who died Oct. 29, 17S8, entitled The 'English Drama pm* 
tie was educated at Mr. New- Jied ; ieing a Specimen of English 
come*s school at Hackney r so long f^lays, in which eli the Passages 
celebrated for its dramatic repre- objectionable in Point ofMoraHhf 
SiCntatiojis, where he performed ore omitted, or altered. It is to be 
eeveral characters with applause j in ^ vols. 12mo. and to contaia 
as he did afterwards at a private the following plays: Tragedies: 
tiieatre in Norwirh. Here he 71A& Gamester^ Jcme Shore, Genrge 
produced his, first piece, Barnwell, Doieglas, Lady Jane 

X.The Coventry Act. i\Corc\Q^y, ^*<!|^ Comedies: The ProvoM 
in two acts. 8vo. 17.93 5 , J^mband, The Conscious Lovers, 

"^'hich was performed on the Nor- A Word to the Wise, The Good- 
wich stage that year. Though naiured Man, The Clemdcstim 
brought out as an afrer{)iece, it Marriage. Opera and afterpieces r 
was on 1 he third night noted as th« Lionel and Clarissa, The King arti 
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the MilUr of Mamfield, pie Toy- 
^http, BarataAa, and Rosina, 

Besides these, Mr. P. in con- 
junction with Dr. Hague, of Cam- 
bridge, published, in 1805, a vo- 
lume ofSonge, moral, sentimenlaf, 
instructive, and amusing^ with the 
Music] intended as a collection 
fttt from indecency and profane- 
ness. Also A Collection of Songs, 
the words only, in 3 vols. 12mo. 
1806 and 1808; another collec- 
tion, in small iracts, under the 
titl« of The Focal Repository, de- 
signed for circulation among the 
k>west classes, and a volume of 
jMters to John Aikin, M. D. on 
his f^)hime of vocal Poetry , and on 
Ids Essays on Song JVirUing, &c. 
12mo. 1811. He has, besides, 
published severd single sermons, 
and some papers in The Reports of 
the Society for bettering the Con* 
dilion of the Poor, 

Some farther particulars of this 
gentleman will be found In the 
dedication to his Four Discourses, 
&c.; atid, m his first Discourse, 
ivbat he conceives to be a new 
t^iew of the origin of the drama. 
In the notes to these very sensible 
Discourses he has censured bis own 
dramatic pieces where he thought 
i5^ey were faulty j and none of 
them are any longer exposed to 
#ale. 

I^. 575. PococK, J.] Add, 

Any Thing New ? M. F. 8vo. 
3811. 

TTie Green-eyed Monster. M. 
F. 1811. N. P. 

P. 576. Col. 2.] Mr. Popple 
V^s buried at Hampstead, on the 
larh of Feb. 1764. 

P. $77' Col. 1 .] For " Pojiret," 

ft^i " PbHRBTT." 

R. 

P. 597. Bet^LPS^ FR3D|5IIIC.] 



The Bridal Ring, Dr. Bom. 
1810. N. P. 

P. 604, Robinson, Mary.] 
Add. 

We have heard that Mrs. Robin- 
son also wrote a comic opera, called 

Kate of Aberdeen. N. P. 

P. 609. Col. 1. Line 24.] Dele 
the words *' ten years.*' 

Rowe's plays were printed to- 
gether, in two vols. 12mo. 1/36. 

P.618. Col. 2.3 After line 7, 
add, 

3. Opposition, Com. Piece. 1790- 
Not printed. 

S. 

P. 625. Col. 3. One 23.] After 
" child," add, — ** with which she 
was then great.*' — Lines 27, 28, 
for " the 1 6th day of January in 
which year,** read *^ the 10th da/ 
of January 1 697-8. 

P. 636. Col. 2.] Thomas Scott, 
we are told, is, or was, a school- 
master, near Langholme, in th« 
south of Scotland. 

P. 640. Col. I.Serres, Olivia.] 
This lady's creditors have been 
lately desired to send in their 
claims 5 and in the advertisement 
she is called Mrs. Olivia JFilmoi 
Serres j and this, as a sort of legal 
instrument, may probably give us 
her real names. 

P. 641.] After No. 18, add, 
Danlon, bis cotemporary CLife and 
Errors, p. 243), says, *' most of 
his plays were acted with great, 
applause," 

P. 643. Col. 2.] Shadwbli. 
died on tlie 20lh of Nov. 1692. 

P. 647.] Twenty of Shakspeare's 
plays, with the indecent and pro- 
fane passages omitted, were pub- 
lished in 4 vols. 12mo, 1807, by 
Thos. jBowdler, Esq. 

P. 653. Col. 1. Line 8.]'FpV 
f^ 1720," read '•' l7:?0-t.*' 
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P. 656. Col. 2.] Mr. Thomas Oct. 26, 1?36, O. S. in the vjllaro 

Sheeidam was bbrn i;i 1721. ofBranxtOD,twoiTiilessoqt|)oftpe 

P. 6G5. Col. 1.] Mrs. Frances Tweed; and died Sept. 14, 1811, 

Sheridan died S^pt. 26, 1766: at the vicarage-house, Lesbury. 

P. 672. Skeffington, Lumley Col. 2. Line 1.] For *' rector of 

St. George.] Add, Lesborough/' read '* vicar of Les- 

The Magic Bride, Dram. Rom. bury." 
J 8 10. N. P. ?.6gQ, Col. 2. Lines 22, 23.] 

P. 673. Col. 2.] Mr. Smart For ''keeper of^" read " store- 
was born April 11, 1722. keeper at." 

jP. 679] Mr. Somervile was 
born in 1692, and died (not July T. 

^\'lt' ^r1 i"n^i?' Tf- -n. P- 704. Col. 1.] After Line 3. 
P 681. Col. .] The first n,ne ^^ '^^ ^,^^ published Osiella; 

j,f Souherns plays were printed ^^jhe Faction of Love and Beauty 

'" D "t: ' ^"'o- 1 72 1 . reconciied, 4to. 1650. See Censuia 

P. 632. STANI.BY. Thomas.] ^^^^. ' .^^ ^q^ 

The b'ographers, •" general, have p ^ine I .] After " He," 

placed the bmh of Mr Statiley .n insert «« was borq about! 712. ind" 

the year 1044 j but tpis is evi- •• • ' 

dently an error? for his private _ 

tutor (Edward Fairfax) died in ^* 

1632; and he himself was incor- P. 723. Underwood, T.] Add, 

poratedM.A.at Oxford, July 14, Belisarius. T. 8vo. 1782. 

1640. See Wood's Fasti 

P. 683.] At the end of the page, y 
add, 3.' The Chocolate Makers, 

Int. 8vo. 1759. P. 724. Col. 1.} To the rtrj 
P. 687. Col. I. Line 9 from useful books for education, writ- 
bottom, for " 21st," read '* 1st." ten by Dr. VaJpy, and here roen- 
P. 690. Stevens, Geo. Alex ] tioped, we might have added, 
Add, ' ' The Element^ of Greek Grammar, 
He is supposed also to have been with Notes, for the Use of those 
the author of > ■■ * • ^^^ ^^^^ made some Progress in 
The Mad Captain. 5url. 1769. the Language; Delectus SenteU' 
The True-horn irishman, Yk^CQ, tiarum et Historiarum, ad jusum 
1771. N. P. we believe. ' Tlronum accommodatus ; Poetical 
P. 692. Col. 2. Line 11.] Ben- Chronology of Ancient and EngBsh 
JAM IN Stillingfleet was bom "History;' Fvrst Exercises, to tf 
in 1700. tr anslated into Latin, with famiBar 
P. 694.] Mr. STiLj.iKGFppE;r Expressions ; Principia Offidofum, 
died Dec. 15, \77^' His works Histoxice et Geographtoi, e Cice^ 
liave recently been edited by the roncj Plinip Seajngdo, Justino, C^ 
Rev. Mr. Coxe, rector of Bemef- sare, tsfc. excerpta, ; and La^ 
ton; arid archdeacon of Wilts, ip Dialogues, collected from the best 
S vols. 8vo. ISU. Lai 171^ Writers, for the Use of 
• P 694. Line 14.] F.)r " in Schools, * '" 
1771," read *' Dec. 15, 1771." P. 725.] Sir John Vanbrugh 
PercivalStockdalb was born di^d March 26, 1/26. 
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P. 726. Col. 1. Line 18.] Add: 
Of the latter a new edition has 
lately been published, with his 
name in the title-page. 

W. 

P. 731. Col. 1. Line 12 from 
bottom.] Insert Robert Wilmot. 

P. 734. Col. 1. Line 3.] Wal- 
I«BR was born March 3, l605. 

P. 735. Col. 1. Line 7.] For 
f Ist;* read " 21st.'* 

P. 73^. Wallis^ Dr.Georgb.] 
Add, 
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The Leeds Merchani. C. 1776^ 
N.P. 

P. 737. Ward, Edward.] Add, 

6. Heiter- Skelter. C. 

P. 739. Col. 2.] After No. 6, 
add, 7« Gttise, Not printed. 

P. 750. Col. 2. Line 12.] Add, 
Wilmott is noticed in Webbe'i 
Disc, of English Poetrie, 1586. 

P. 752. Col. 1. Line 10 from 
bottom.] Add, See Bsard, Dg^ 
Thomas. Appenpis. 



THE END OP VOLUMH I. 
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